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UYim  PROVIDBNCS.  BTATEMINT  AND  PROOF  OF  THE  DeOIRmL 
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Trb  doctrine  of  Dirme  ProTidence  is,  that  off  ihin^  iim  tlu^ 
tamedy  direded  and  (xmtroOed  by  6hd.  <*  Throa^  Uiti  Are  ill 
iliiiigB.''  Correspondent  with  this  is  thd  teaching  of  t&e  As^mUj's 
CatechiMn.  ^^  The  works  of  God's  providence  are  his  most  holy. 
Wise  and  powerful  presenring  and  gorerning  all  his  creatofes  lUAd 
aD  ilieir  actions." 

The  reality  of  €k)d's  providence  has  been  considered  not  only 
Ifj  Christian  divmes,  but  by  heathen  philosophers,  as  resnliing 
from  his  attributes.  If  Ood  is  infinitely  intelligent  and  powerful 
sad  good,  he  certainly  will  take  care  of  the  works  of  his  hand. 
The  same  benevolence  which  prompted  him  to  create  the  world, 
must  prompt  him  to  preserve  and  govern  it.  The  same  wisdom 
which  contrived  so  wonderful  and  glorious  a  system,  can  and  wiD 
direct  and  control  it.  And  the  same  power  which  first  brou^t 
an  things  into  being,  can  with  perfect  ease  and  un&iling  efficiency 
sustun  and  overrule  them.  To  suppose  that  Qod  would  create 
such  a  world  and  such  a  universe,  and  then  suffer  it  to  fall  into  non- 
enstence,  or  neglect  to  take  care  of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  GK)d 
destitute  of  immutable  perfection.  If  we  should  be  told,  that 
God  will  tomorrow  withdraw  his  attention  and  care  from  the  crea- 
teres  he  has  made,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  leav- 
ing them  and  all  their  concenis  to  take  their  own  course,  either  te 
M«6  te  «tSsl>  or  to  eiiit^  if  they  can,  independflntly  of  Ute ; 
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Bbould  we  not  cry  oat  in  distress,  —  can  it  be  that  our  ^orious 
Creator  will  do  this  ?  Can  he  who  is  infinitelj  benovdent,  cease 
to  exercise  his  benevolence  ?  Can  the  onlj  wise  Qod  cease  to 
show  his  wisdom  ?  Can  omnipotence  cease  to  act  ?  Whj  should 
God  haye  given  bemg  to  such  a  world,  unless  he  meant  to  pre- 
■erve  and  govern  it  T  Would  it  be  an  act  of  goodness  to  create 
the  universe  and  then  leave  it  in  such  a  forlorn  condition  ? — ^The 
thought  that  Qod  will  ne^ect  to  preserve  and  govern  the  wcMrld 
which  he  has  made,  would  fill  us  with  inexpressible  terror  and  dis- 
may. We  could  find  no  resting  place.  All  would  be  desolation. 
And  those  who  have  the  highest  degree  of  reason  and  benevolence, 
i^ould  be  the  most  wretched.  We  come  then  quickly  to  this  re- 
mit, that  if  Qoi  does  indeed  possess,  as  we  know  he  does,  tiiiose 
perfections  which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  him,  he  surely  will  pre* 
•erve  and  govern  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions. 

But  the  providence  of  Chxi,  which  thus  follows  &om  hii  attii- 
bates,  is  also  tau^^t  by  experience.  Even  the  short  acquaintance 
which  we  have  had  with  the  natural  and  moral  world,  furmshes 
abundant  proof  of  the  susiuning  and  controlling  agency  of  God. 
In  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  land  and  water 
and  air,  in  the  li^t  of  day,  and  in  the  darkness  of  ni^t,  in  the 
revolving  seasons,  in  vegetables,  animals  and  minerals,  we  see  con- 
stant displays  of  boundless  wisdom,  power  and  goodness.  The 
objects  of  nature  around  us  and  above  us  address  themselves  di- 
rectly to  our  understandings  and  hearts,  declaring  in  language 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  (Jod  upholds  and  guides  the  md- 
verse;  Who  can  behold  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  creation, 
the  marks  of  contrivance  every  where  apparent,  the  adaptedness 
of  means  to  ends,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  things  to  the  im- 
provement and  well-being  of  man,  without  recogniaing  the  con- 
stant operation  of  a  presiding  intelligence  and  a  diffusive  benevo- 
lence  ?  And  who  can  behold  the  mi^ty  operati<ms  which  are 
going  on  in  the  visible  creation,  without  recognizing  the  hand  of 
omnipotence  ?  The  manner  in  which  we  are  continued  in  life, 
the  delicate  structure  of  our  frame,  the  dangers  to  which  we  find 
oonelves  oonstantly  exposed,  the  deep  conscknisaeM  we  hmje  ot 


our  own  maka&My  and  our  niter  insoffidescy  for  onr  own  eafcty 
and  happinesSy  must  indelibly  imprees  the  sentiment  upon  ns,  that 
in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  onr  being.    The  doctrine  is 
faroo^t  oat  to  yiew  by  the  common  oourae  of  hnman  afiun  in 
aodetiea,  and  m  the  life  of  individnab.    Read  the  history  of 
Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  Darid,  of  Esther,  and  of  other  persons  as 
■et  forth  in  the  Scriptores.    Do  yon  not  see  tiiat  the  ciroomstanoss 
and  OTonts  of  their  liyes  were  all  shaped  by  the  hand  of  Ood  T 
Do  yoQ  not  obsenre,  every  where,  the  marks  of  his  allrdirecting 
agency  ?    The  histories  of  these  individnals  is  only  a  specimen  of 
tte  history  of  human  lifo.    Your  life  and  mine  exhiUt  as  real 
evidence  of  God's  providence,  as  the  life  of  Joseph,  Moses  or 
David.    We  must  have  been  very  inattentive  observers  of  ilid 
events  irbkk  have  come  before  us,  if  we  have  overlooked  the  di- 
vine hand— if  we  have  not  cleariy  seen  that  the  daily  cinrent  of 
our  afiurs  depends  on  a  wisdom  and  power  above  onr  own.    Tbe 
plans  which  onr  wisdom  contrives,  are  often  baffled.    The  otgeelB 
whidi  we  design  and  expect  to  accomjdish,  foil.    Events  oeov 
which  were  not  expected  or  thought  of  by  us.    Blessings  come  to 
us  unsought.    Evils  befall  us  which  we  did  not  fear.     And  tiiiose 
evib,  against  which  we  most  earnestly  endeavor  to  guard  oar- 
sdves,  we  find  it  impossible  to  avoid.    It  stands  before  us  in  evi- 
dence as  clear  as  noon-day  bri^tness,  that  it  is  not  in  man  to  di- 
rect his  own  steps.    We  have  no  power  to  stop  or  turn  aside  the 
wheels  of  providence.    Before  the  power  which  governs  human 
afiirs,  our  power  fades  away.    And  in  comparison  with  the  wia* 
dom  which  presides  over  us,  our  wisdom  is  folly.    In  proportion 
as  we  obtain  just  views  of  ourselves  and  of  our  condition,  we 
become  distrustful  of  our  own  {dans,  and  feel  that  we  are  insuffi- 
dent  to  guide  our  own  pursuits,  or  protect  our  own  interests. 
ISiis  is  a  lesson  which  we  are  learning  continually.     Common  ex- 
perience brings  us  into  contact  with  a  power  and  wisdom  above 
OB,  the  influence  of  which  we  should  always  desire  as  a  blessing 
of  infinite  value. 

The  evidence  of  a  divine  providence  over  societies  and  nations 
k  equally  remarkable.    We  may  scmetimes  be  ready  to  tUnk 
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ibt^  ^  Qiure  which  Qoi  qi^ercised  over  the  posteritj  oiJwooh  iai 
gf  j^m^  is  an  exception  to  the  general  coarse  of  things ;  that  m 
ibf9§^  O90es,  God  had  a  special  object  in  view,  and  accordingly  ja^ 
terfipv^  in  a  manner  entirely  diffidrent  firom  what  is  common ;  t)i||t 
in  qjfin^j  oases,  he  lets  men  alone,  leaving  them,  for  the  most 
ppft  1^  lesjsiy  to  take  care  of  themselves,  independent!;  of  apj 
hjgibor  agency.  But  if  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  of 
other  conntiieB  should  be  written  truly  apd  folly,  the  hand  of  Qod 
would  be  every  Where  i4>parent.  You  could  not  avoid  the  beliel^ 
tfiat  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  though  invdving  humaB 
Ig0qoy,  have  bean  under  a  divine  directioQ,  and  have  all  been 
madA  subservient  to  the  objects  of  divine  wisdom.  In  the  couni 
ff  (far  Sevoltttionary  strug^es,  there  were  many  instances,  jp 
which  Qor  public  affiurs,  beyond  all  wqiectation,  and  independent^ 
ef  Imwi  contrivance,  took  such  a  fi^vornlde  turn,  that  the  whole 
fntrniumity  ware  constrained  to  acjooiowledge  the  haod  of  QotU 
And  if  we  bad  a  discenuaent  9offi<Mmtly  dear,  we  should  mm 
tiidt,  in  the  strictest  sense,  God  judgstb  among  the  nations,  iad 
feigM  in  rij^iteousnees  and  in  mercy  over  all  the  earth. 

B^t  tp  ej^hibit  the  argument  &om  e^Mrience  %nd  from  fact  in 
iU  ita  force,  would  be  to  give  i^  particular  and  oomjdet^  hisjbarjr 
ef  all  the  evento  that  have  taken  place  aince  the  creation  of  the 
Horld,  jrehitive  to  individuaLs,  families,  societies  and  nations.  All 
that  I  now  aim  to  do  is,  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  subject,  and 
to  loduae  you  to  ponder  weU  the  evidence  of  a  auperintending 
pfovidence,  arising  fiom  your  own  experience  and  obsarvaticHi,  aod 
aho  ficom  the  history  of  events  written  by  inspired  and  uninspired 


The  doctrine  which  I  maintain  and  which  is  the  doctrine  ccm- 
ppnly  peceived  by  Gluistians  is,  that  the  providence  of  God  is  not 
only  general,  but  particular  and  univerMol;  that  it  reaches  to  aU 
hia  oreatores  and  all  their  actions.  This  doctrine  is  manifestly  of 
daep  interest  It  teaches  that  the  king  eternal,  immortal  and  in- 
visible, the  only  wise  God,  is  constantly  near  to  us,  and  present 
wiib  ns,  and  present  with  the  whole  creation,  everywhere  and  at 
att  timas  exeieising  and  OMnifeating  his  gloricms  par£»cticoa«    I#t 


IP0  06ijoiidy  ponder  the  evidence  which  flhows,  that  this  dootiinei 
po  interesting  and  demrftUe,  is  founded  in  truth. 

I  shall  here  forestall  an  objection  which  is  apt  to  arise  in  the 
■Hods  of  contemplatiye  men,  against  the  doctrine  of  a  pctrtict/iUir 
§mi  wuverMl  providence.  It  is  alleged,  that  for  God  to  concern 
himsetf  with  all  the  little  things  which  exist,  with  all  the  littto 
events  which  take  place,^  and  all  the  trifling,  insignificant  actioQi 
fd  r«AionaJi  md  irrational  creatures,  wodid  be  derogatofy  to  his  dig* 
and  exalted  character.    This  objection  is  specious ;  and  it 

ij  1^  no  easy  matter  to  rid  our  minds  entirely  of  its  influenoe. 
33ie  chief  difficulty  will  be  found  to  arise  &cm  supposing  an  aiMll- 
egy  which  does  not  exist,  between  the  agency  of  God  and  the 
fgeocy  of  man.  As  it  would  be  burdensome  to  us,  and  would  be 
jpyeonpatjble  with  our  wisdom,  and  would  hinder  us  firom  aooom- 
plidiing  Inkier  objects,  to  concern  ourselves  continually  with  whftfe 
W9  caD  small  and  trifling  aflbirs ;  it  is  supposed  that  anything 
Mke  this  would  he  burdensome  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  would 
hinder  him  finom  giving  prc^r  attenti(^  to  objecta  of  higher  mo- 
ment. But  in  aH  this  we  forget,  that  God's  ways  aire  not  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  our  thoughts.  It  results  £rom  our  limited 
Acuities,  tiiat  we  can  attend  to  but  a  few  things  at  once,  and  con- 
sequently are  obliged  to  make  a  selection  of  those  things  which 
aeem  to  us  ti\e  most  important,  and  to  pass  by  the  rest.  Tbeiae 
an  varipus  little  things  with  which  we  cannot  consistently  conoeni 
wselves,  because  they  do  not  f^U  within  our  province,  and  oug^t 
Boi  to  occupy  the  time  which  is  due  to  other  matters.  But  you 
will  observe  that,  when  any  of  those  little  things  become  really 
important  to  us,  then,  however  little  they  may  be,  and  however 
inalgnificant  they  may  have  appeared  to  us  before,  we  find  it  to  be 
proper  to  ccmcem  ourselves  with  them.  K  you  are  exposed  to  an 
insect,  however  small,  that  you  know  to  be  venomous,  you  take 
eare  to  avcnd  it.  If  you  have  inhaled  any  small  substance  into 
your  lungs,  you  take  pains  to  free  yourself  from  it.  Nor  do  you 
ever  foel  it  to  be  degrading  to  your  dignity,  or  in  any  way  incon- 
aistent  with  your  duty,  to  concern  yourself  immediately  with 
Aeh  a  amall  SM^tten    If  the  most  exalted  personage  on  earth, 

!• 
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em  wh3e  engaged  in  business  of  the  greatest  moment,  ahoiild  in 
BQch  circumstances  stop  to  concern  himself  with  so  small  a  matter ; 
woold  it  be  derogatory  to  lus  character?  We  attend  everj  day 
to  many  small  a&irs,  which  would  be  quite  below  our  notioe, 
were  they  not  important  to  our  well-being,  but  which,  bemg  Ham 
important,  have  a  just  claim  upon  our  regard.  You  see  tiien  that 
tte  objection  has  little  force  eyen  in  regard  to  its;  for  the  moment 
anything  however  small  in  itself  becomes  of  importance  to  ne, 
that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  below  our  notice,  and  it  would  be  % 
£ihonor  and  a  sin  to  neglect  it.  Now  if  we  saw  that  other  littte 
tfungs  and  that  all  little  things  were  in  any  way  important  to  us, 
er  to  our  fellow  creatures,  it  would  certainly  be  right  for  us  to 
^Te  attention  to  them  to  the  extent  of  our  power.  To  do  eo 
woold  be  an  honor  to  us,  so  &r  as  it  would  not  require  us  to  over- 
look things  more  important.  Of  what  weight  then  is  the  objection 
whieh  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  God  is  limited  in  his  im- 
derstanding  and  power,  as  we  are  ?  Remove  this  misconception 
of  the  divine  character,  and  the  objection  loses  all  its  force.  We 
eannot  measure  God's  attributes  by  our  own.  Because  we  cannot 
know  all  things,  and  be  in  all  places  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Qod  cannot.  Because  our  attention  is  necessarily 
fimited  to  a  few  things,  it  does  not  follow  that  God's  attention  is 
Urns  limited.  All  things  are  present  to  his  view.  He  sees  at 
-once  the  great  and  the  small,  the  distant  and  the  near.  He  knows 
die  whole  universe  more  perfectiy  than  we  know  the  smallest  port 
of  it.  He  observes  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  intelligent 
beings  m  heaven  and  earth  far  more  perfectiy,  than  we  observe  any 
one  of  Qie  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  own  minds.  His  attention 
to  the  greatest  objects  in  the  imiverse  does  not  interfere  at  all  with 
Yob  attention  to  the  least.  And  his  attention  to  the  least  does  not 
interfere  with  his  attention  to  the  greatest.  To  each  sin^e  thing 
in  the  creation  he  attends  as  perfectiy,  as  though  nothing  else  ex- 
isted, and  as  though  that  one  thing  were  the  only  object  of  his 
thoughts.  And  this  perfect  view  which  God  constantiy  takes  of 
all  cre&tures  and  all  events  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse,  instead  of  being  wearisome,  or  requiring  anything  like  what 
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we  call  effort,  is  rest  and  blessedneBS  to  hk  infinite  undentand- 

The  same  is  true  of  his  power.    His  agency  in  nj^lding  and 
gOTcrning  all  tfaings  costs  him  nothing  like  labor  in  ns.    It  is  per- 
fectljeasj  for  God  to  exercise  his  omnipotence.    He  can  pat  forth 
as  perfect  an  agencj  in  the  greatest  things,  as  tfaoo^  he  did  not 
act  at  aU  m  the  smallest.    And  he  can  act  as  perfectly  in  Hie 
smallest^  as  thoagh  he  did  not  act  at  all  in  the  greatest.    Henoe 
I  cannot  admit,  that  the  objection  we  are  considering  has  $ttj 
wmght.    The  exercise  of  a  particular  and  universal  providenoe 
is  every  way  suited  to  the  perfections  of  God.    K  he  sees  tiiiat 
die  smallest  things  in  existence  are  of  any  consequence,  as  parts 
of  the  system  of  the  universe,  they  are  not  beneath  his  notice ; 
and  it  is  not  a  dishonor  but  an  honor  to  him  to  extend  his  care 
over  them.    And  if  any  one  idSrms  that  tiiose  things  which  are 
small  in  themselves  are  of  no  use  as  parts  of  a  great  system,  he 
is  chargeable  with  the  impiety  and  presumption  of  setting  up  his 
own  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  God.    As  to  Hie 
allegation  that  littie  things  are  below  the  notice  of  (Jod  —  who 
are  they  that  make  this  allegation  ?     Are  not  all  the  men  on 
earth  littie  creatures,  exceedingly  littie,  in  comparison  with  the 
being?  above  them  ?     With  all  our  proud  and  lofty  feelings,  we 
are  fiir  more  inferior  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  the  least  of  all 
insects  are  to  us.    If  then  we  insist  upon  the  objection  above 
stated,  let  us  carry  it  through  and  say,  that  God  is  so  great  and 
exalted,  and  we  are  so  smaU  and  insignificant,  that  it  must  be  de- 
grading to  his  dignity  to  stoop  down  so  low  as  to  notice  us  and  to 
take  care  of  our  little  affairs.     Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  glori- 
ous character  of  God,  and  his  great  and  marvellous  works  in  the 
unnumbered  worlds  above  us,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision, 
we  may  well  be  filled  with   admiration,  and  exclaim  with  the 
Psalmist ;  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  V*     God  does  really  humble  himself 
to  regard  the  greatest  created  beings  on  earth  or  in  heaven.     But 
this  is  no  objection,  for  infinite  condescension  is  one  of  the  per- 
foctionsof  God* 
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Sot  the  objection  under  conaderation  lies  with  as  much  foree 
against  (Jod's  work  in  creation,  as  in  providence.  Were  not  all 
the  little  things  which  exist  created  by  Grod  ?  Did  he  not  make 
i^  worms  of  the  dost,  and  the  smallest  insects,  and  all  the 
minute  particles  of  sand,  air  and  water  ?  And  who  wHl  say,  that 
the  creation  of  these  was  beneath  the  exalted  character  of  God  ? 
How  then  is  it  unworthy  of  his  character  to  extend  his  care  owet 
(^)em  ?  To  say  that  anything  in  existence  is  of  no  use  whatever, 
4Qd  is  unwiHrthy  of  (Jod's  notice,  would  be  to  impeach  his  wisdcnn 
ii  Creator.  For  surely  Qod  knew  what  was  worthy  of  him  be- 
fore he  created  the  world,  and  when  he  created  it.  And  if  he 
hid  seen  that  any  of  the  little  things  now  existing  were  absolutely 
useless,  and  in  no  way  deserving  of  his  notice,  would  he  have  ex» 
erted  his  power  to  bring  them  into  existence  7  But  if  God  mani- 
fested his  perfections  in  giving  them  existence  at  first,  he  mani- 
ftots  his  perfections  equally  in  continuing  their  enstence. 

But  to  obviate  still  fiirther  the  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  hpartieular  and  umVer^oZ  providence,  it  is  important  to  Aow 
that  a  general  providence,  which  is  so  readily  admitted,  necessa- 
rily implies  a  particular  providence.  A  general  providence  is  a 
providence  over  the  world  as  a  whole.  But  is  not  the  world,  as 
a  whole,  made  up  of  parts  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  take  care  of 
the  whole  without  taking  care  of  the  parts  which  constitate  it  T 
Tou  admit  that  divine  providence  extends  generally  over  water, 
eartii  and  air.  But  these  consist  of  parts  larger  and  smaller. 
^Ind  if  God  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  smaller  parts,  how 
can  he  concern  himself  with  the  larger  objects  which  they  consti- 
tate ?  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  do  the  one  without 
doing  the  other.  The  same  is  true  respecting  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  IS  God  takes  care  of  these  as  a  whole,  he 
must  take  care  of  all  the  species  of  animals  and  vegetables  fiom 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  of  particular  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  of  all  their  constituent  parts. 

This  view  of  divine  providence  is  indescribably  important  in 
respect  to  intelligent  and  moral  beings.  You  admit  that  God  has 
an  agency  in  regard  to  the  great  and  general  concerns  of  man- 
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kk|d ;  thftihe  rules  among  the  nations,  saperintenda  Hmt  wei^bij 
pniilic  meaaurea,  and  takes  care  of  their  more  important  intereata. 
But  how  can  there  be  such  a  general  i»ovidence,  without  a  pai^ 
tiealar  ptondence  ?  How  can  Grod  exercise  his  righteoua  domiD> 
ion  over  a  natiim,  without  exercising  it  oyer  the  indiyiduals  who 
^iMp^HW  the  nation  ?  And  how  can  he  superintend  the  wei|^lgr 
puUio  interests  of  ike  nation^  without  superintending  whate  w 
goea  ta  eonstitute  those  interests  ?  It  is  impossible.  A  partaon^ 
Ittf  providence,  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  is  involved  in  a  general 
pnridence.  And  if  we  do  not  hold  to  a  particular  providence,  we 
cannot  ooneistentiy  hold  to  a  divine  providence  in  any  sense.  And 
m  ft  particular  providence  is  necessarilj  involved  in  a  genenl 
providence,  all  the  arguments  which  prove  a  general  provideneai 
do,  at  the  same  time,  prove  a  particular  providence. 

Ili^  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  is  largely  asaerted  aad 
exemplified  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  argument  on  whidi  we 
an  chiefly  to  rely.  The  Bible  teaches  that  Qod  doeth  his  pleaa- 
naa  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  aoKmg  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth ;  that  he  worketh  all  thmgs  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will ;  tliat  his  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ;  that  he  is  every 
where  pvesent ;  that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ; 
and  tiiat  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  thingk 
Oofl's  providence  is  represented  as  extending  to  all  our  actions 
and  all  our  personal  concerns.  ^^  Man's  heart  deviseth  his  way, 
but  tiie  Lord  direoteth  his  steps."  '^  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap, 
bat  the  whole  disposmg  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  Ch)d  fixes  the 
bounds  of  our  life  and  the  place  of  our  abode.  He  gives  us  our 
daily  bread,  our  healtii,  our  domestic  and  social  comforts,  our  re- 
Kgions  privileges,  and  all  that  constitutes  our  goodly  heritage. 
Jesus  has  jdainly  taught  us  what  concern  Qod  has  in  sustaining 
and  governing  the  world,  and  how  particular  and  constant  his 
agency  is.  He  says,  God  feeds  the  ravens  and  young  lions  — «- 
takes  care  of  sparrows,  clothes  the  lilies  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.  The  Scriptures  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end 
ieaeh  that  God  superintends  and  directs  the  a&irs  of  fieunilies 
and  individuals ;  that  the  minutest  circumstances  are  ordered  by 
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loB  providence,  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  bis  designs ; 
that  when  &vorB  come  to  individual  persons,  or  families,  or  hatg&r 
societies,  they  come  from  God,  and  are  expressions  of  his  good- 
ness ;  and  that,  when  greater  or  smaller  calamities  come,  tfa^ 
•re  sent  by  (}od  as  righteous  judgments.  The  whole  compass  of 
human  thoughts,  designs,  pursuits,  characters,  interests,  eigoj^ 
ments  and  suflbrings  are  represented  as  being  under  the  eye  of 
God,  and  as  controlled  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  There  is  no 
•(xoeption  to  this.  Accordmg  to  the  Bible,  there  is  no  limitaiioii 
of  the  providence  of  God.  It  reaches  all  things  great  and  smaD, 
both  in  the  natural-  and  in  the  spiritual  world.  There  is  no  ooih 
oeivable  way  in  which  the  sacred  writers  could  have  more  stron^y 
asserted  or  more  clearly  illustrated  the  particular  and  universal 
providence  of  Gkxl,  than  they  have  done.  And  if  the  doctrine 
is  not  true,  proj^ets  and  apostles,  and  Christ  himself  were  gready 
mistaken. 

Such  briefly  are  the  arguments  in  proof  of  a  general  and 
particular  divine  providence.  Consider  now  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  it. 

1.  Divine  providence  is  benevolent.  In  other  wcnrds ;  Ood  in 
his  providence  exercises  his  benevolence.  He  over-rules  all  things 
fer  the  wel&re  of  his  moral  empire.  In  many  instances  his  provi- 
dence accomplishes  good  directly.  In  other  cases,  the  good 
aimed  at  is  accomplished  by  means  of  that,  which  is  not  in  itself 
a  good.  This  is  the  case  of  all  the  afflictions  of  God's  people. 
In  themselves  they  are  not  joyous  but  grievous.  But  they  work 
tiie  peaceable  firuits  of  righteousness.  And  all  good  men  have 
reason  to  say,  it  is  good  for  us  that  we  have  been  afflicted.  The 
pomshment  inflicted  on  the  wicked  will  certainly  answer  important 
ends  in  exhibiting  the  holy  character  of  God,  in  supporting  the 
honor  of  his  law,  and  in  discountenancing  sin.  Even  sin  itself^  so 
ivr  as  Gk)d  suffers  it  y>  take  place,  will  be  overruled  for  good. 
His  providential  agency  respecting  it  is  perfectiy  benevolent.  It 
is  true  of  all  the  moral  evil  which  exists,  that  God  means  it  for 
good.  All  his  dispensations,  however  dark  and  inscrutable  for  a 
time,  are  but  the  actings  of  infinite  goodness. 
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SL  Ph>iideiice  mjutL  Tbe  pbm  of  it  is  lUQh,  that  mn  will  be 
i^gnwitiiod  and  ainnen  poniahed,  while  hdineaa  will  be  honored, 
and  thoae  who  are  holy  xewarded.  The  work  of  retribution  is 
eonmeiMed  here,  though  not  completed.  The  events  of  pron- 
denoe  make  it  perfecilj  manifest  that  there  is  a  Ood  who  jodgetk 
in  tiie  earth. 

8.  The  providence  of  Qoi  disjdays  his  m$dom.  The  more  we 
attend  to  tbe  divine  operations  in  the  natural  world,  the  more  are 
we  stmok  with  the  eonsommate  wisdom  which  is  every  where  mai»* 
fealed  in  adapting  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  ends. 
Bat  this  adaptation  is  stiU  more  admirable  in  the  moral  world.  In 
mmimbered  instances,  the  end  accomplished  is  directly  and  mani- 
SmAj  connected  with  the  means.  And  a  further  observation  wifl 
riK>w,  that  the  end  thus  accomplished,  becomes  a  means  to  another 
end,  and  this  last  to  another,  and  so  on  continually.  This  chain 
of  events,  this  concatenation  of  means  and  ends  may  be  less  vis&de 
k  the  moral  world  than  in  the  natural.  But  when  discovered,  it 
is  far  more  wonderful ;  and  it  often  leads  us  to  exclaim,  "  Oh !  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Qoi  V* 
jQiis  is  most  of  all  the  case  when  the  ends  to  be  answered  are  distant 
in  time,  and  when  the  arrangements  of  providence  seem  at  present 
ta  look  another  way.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  &mily 
tf  Jacob.  For  a  long  time,  the  events  which  took  place  were 
eilamitous  and  distressing.  But  when  you  follow  the  history,  yon 
ise  not  only  the  end  accomplished,  but  the  striking  adaptaticm  of 
file  arrangements  of  providence  to  that  very  end.  This  subservi- 
(oey  of  events,  which  are  in  themselves  dark  and  deplorable,  to 
important  and  often  very  distant  results,  this  bringmg  of  good  out 
of  evil  contrary  to  all  human  intentions  and  human  ezpecta- 
tioos,  shows  the  &r-reaching  and  unsearchable   wisdom  of  God. 

4.  In  divine  providence  there  is  a  constant  manifestation  of 
power.  To  preserve  is  as  much  the  work  of  omnipotence,  as  to 
ereate^ —  to  continue  existence  as  to  give  it  at  first.  But  it  is  not 
merely  by  upholding  things  in  existence  that  Ood  continually 
shows  his  power.  He  does  it  also  in  so  directing  and  governing 
an  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions,  as  to  compass  his  own  ri^t- 
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•DOS  and  bteevolent  ends.  How  fast  is  ilie  trotk  of  ^vilig  mo- 
tioQ  and  direcikm  to  the  umnenae  bodies  wUoh  beloi&g  to  Ihd  9Mt 
itjatoin !  But  the  solar  jsjstem  is  only  a  terj  toittD  p«rl  of  IM 
ereataon.  Who  can  think  without  amaiemont  of  the  powtsr  te«^ 
daed  in  eflidentlj  saperintending  iSie  miUioos  of  #<MUa  iil  t&6 
atany  hearena  t 

One  of  be  wAja  in  wUdi  God  displays  his  power  is,  hi  oter- 
oomihg  refflstancd.  No  langoage  can  set  forth  the  slrengtfa  JUki 
Hie  conntieds  fomos  of  0|jf)0Bi(36n,  cobstanUy  made  by  ^wkea  B^^ 
iHgB  agabat  the  righteons  and  benevolent  proridenee  of  Qt)d. 
But  iriiat  is  all  tins  oj^xMnticm  before  his  inbiite  po^ei-f  In  A 
itaoment,  and  with  perfect  ease,  he  can  frnstrato  all  ttie  efttis  of 
Us  enemies.  The  lifting  np  of  his  hand  confounds  ihetn.  Hll 
frown  fills  them  with  ^tismay,  and  prostrates  theih  in  the  dnii.  Ifi 
itaany  instances,  it  pleases  Ood  in  his  proi^denoe  to  sitflbr  his  #&»> 
dies  for  a  time  to  pn^sper,  And  even  to  exult  and  ti?hiitiiA,  ill 
tliough  they  were  conquerors.  And  then  when  Aey  stand  forth 
ui  all  Iheir  might,  with  the  skill  acquired  by  long  experi^be,  and 
flnsh^  with  the  hope  of  victory ;  the  Ahni^iy  uttors  his  toieOi 
ahd  they  are  scattered  and  put  to  shame.  So  a  im^ir^  pSam^ 
irho  knows  his  own  resources,  and  his  superiority  OVM^  hiil  eti- 
anies,  sometimes  sdBfers  Ihem  to  come  into  the  very  fhidnt  df 
his  kingdom,  and  within  A^t  of  his  army,  so  flial  fab  tah 
show  the  woild  with  what  ease  he  can  conquer,  And  hoir  USte^ 
rtasonable  and  hazardous  it  is  for  his  enemies  to  rise  Ap  agaittll 
him. 

Finally,  in  the  providence  of  God,  there  is  a  constant  manifos- 
tation  of  holineu.  I  shall  here  present  only  one  particular  vi^W 
of  the  subject.  This  world  is  foil  of  moral  evil.  Except  the  lit- 
tle holiness  which  the  grace  of  God  has  produced  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  all  is  defiled  with  sin.  Now  it  is  such  a  world  as 
this,  that  is  the  theatre  of  God's  providence.  He  upholds  ahd 
governs  a  world  of  sinners.  Even  the  impure  and  unholy  lite  ahd 
move  and  have  their  being  in  Ctod.  But  God  is  perfectly  ^ure. 
Those  who  are  polluted  &re  always  neat  to  him,  and  he  is  near  to 
fhem.    Wb  eye  beholds  them.    ISk  hand  feeds  them.    But  no 
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pdliition  touches  Us  bolj  nature.  AnKmg  us  moral  dkeases  are 
eoptapoDS,  We  contract  defilements  firom  the  company  of  those 
irlio  are  defiled.  A  good  man's  yirtae  must  have  acquired  an 
imoommon  degree  of  firmness,  if  he  can  be  conversant  with  men 
of  the  worid,  and  the  affidn  of  the  world,  without  contradang  a 
stun.  See  here  the  immaculate  purity  of  God.  He  has  a  contin- 
ual agency  in  the  midst  of  sinful  laen,  but  hia  agsncy  is  perfectly 
hdy.  He  acts  in  a  world  of  polluted  beings.  But  no  pollution 
adheres  to  him.  Though  he  is  so  near  to  the  wicked,  and  in  the 
awurciis  of  bis  knowledge  and  power  is  conslaiilly  ptesenl  witt 
fliem,  staU  his  character  is  unchangeably  holy.  He  has  no  fellow* 
ship  with  sinful  beings,  and  as  to  feeling,  character  and  design, 
mk  tbtf  mode  of  exercising  his  attributes,  be  is  infimtely  distant 
tas  tlMOL  A  wall  of  adamant  could  not  so  eliMtually  separala 
«firaailbewieked,or  shield  us  firom  bemg  polluted  witli  their  wid^ 
as  <3od  is  separated  and  shielded  by  his  own  holy  natufOw  Vo 
there  is  no  need  of  such  a  separating  wall.  There  is  no  need 
rf las  fleraig  away  to  a  distant  wtfild,  or  of  shutting  out  tbissoene 
of  mcanl  impurity  from  his  sight.  BSs  own  perfection^  his  own 
jwrnatahle  holiness,  secures  him  forever  against  any  oonta^on 
finsa  the  moral  diseases  which  prevail  among  his  creatures.  And 
idule  he  will  forever  be  where  wicked  being?  are,  he  wiQ  be  there 
as  a  sifrhating  God ;  he  will  be  among  sinners  and  near  them,  to 
take  terrible  vengeance  upon  them  for  tfieir  wickedness^  and  to 
dnw  that  he  is  the  Holy  <me  of  Israel. 

T0L.IL  2 
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BIVDni     PBOYIDXirOB.       A    PARTICULAR    PHIL080PHIOAL    THIOBr 

BTATHD  AND  KXAMIKBD. 

Thb  dootrine  of  divine  proyidenoe  has  OTer  been  the  sabjeet  tf 
intense  tlioiight  and  discussion  among  intelligent  men.  And  in  all 
agea,  objeoticHis  have  been  urged  against  it  But  those  objeeiiofli 
idiieh  have  at  first  appeared  formidable  have,  on  a  more  malare 
ecmsideration  generally  lost  their  force.  It  is  on  this  as  on  eraiy 
other  subject ;  the  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  free  and  impar- 
tial inquiry.  If  men  examine  any  subject  in  a  right  manner,  and 
with  prayer  to  Ood  for  divine  guidance,  they  will  be  gradually 
freed  from  what  is  erroneous  in  their  apprehenaons,  and  the  li^ 
of  truth  will  diine  in  their  minds  more  and  more  clearly. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  providence  opens  a  large  field  before  ua, 
which  we  can  survey  only  in  parts.  And  if,  as  we  proceed,  doubts 
and  difficulties  arise  in  your  minds  respecting  what  I  advancOi  apty 
only  request  is,  that  you  would  suspend  your  judgment,  till  jou 
have  gfme  along  with  me  through  a  careful  mvestigation.  And 
here  let  me  advertise  you,  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject, 
which  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  system  of  Theology,  I 
have  no  novelties  to  introduce.  My  views,  as  you  will  find,  are 
in  accordance  not  only  with  our  Seminary  creed,  but  with  tiie 
creeds  of  the  great  body  of  evangelical  divines  and  churchea  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  what  is  fi^  more  important,  with  the 
teachings  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

My  present  object  is,  to  examme  with  special  care,  a  particii]|ir 
theory  which  has  sometimes  been  maintained  by  speculative  phi- 
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lo0opherS|  and  which  is  apt  at  tonea  to  suggest  itself  to  the  minds 
of  an  thinking  men,  in  oontradiction  to  the  dootrine  of  proYidenoe 
as  commonly  held.    The  theory  to  which  I  refer  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Qodwin  in  his  able  work  against  Atheism.    After  carefhl  reflec- 
tion he  comes  to  this  coDclurion,  which  is  the  one  commonly  adopt- 
ed, namely ;  **  that  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  however  great 
or  minute,  —  that  aD  creatures  and  all  events  are  under  the  so- 
perintendence  and  oontnd  of  €h)d."    He  then  mentions  two  di& 
ferent  views  whidi  have  been  taken  of  this  superintendence.     One 
of  these  views  is  the  common  one,  and  the  <me  adopted  by  (God- 
win himself,  namely,  that  tAere  i$  <m  imimediaie  and  eonttant  su- 
permtendenee  exereUed  aver  the  whole  creation^  and  that  what  we 
term  the  laws  cf  nature  are  but  the  operatione  of  dimne  power  in  a 
regular  and  uniform  manner.    And  this  is  the  exact  idea  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  has  been  held  by  the  best  writers  from  Sir 
baao  Newton  to  the  present  tame.    The  other  view  he  mentioDS 
ii  the  one  now  to  be  examined.    **  It  is  conceived  by  some,''  he 
nys,  '^  that  the  Creator,  having  brou^t  all  thmgs  into  bemg, 
gave  to  universal  nature  laws,  by  which,  as  a  machine  once  set  in 
motion,  it  goes  on  without  any  subsequent  act  of  power  or  inter- 
tnence  of  its  Maker."    Dr.  Enapp,  in  his  theology,  explains  the 
theory  much  in  the  same  manner.    **  Some,"  he  says,  **  have  main- 
tained, that  the  creatures  of  God  act  immediately  in  and  throu|^ 
flmnselves,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  they  have 
been  once  endowed  by  the  Creator,  and  independently  of  him. 
Ihey  have  compared  the  movements  and  alterations  which  appear 
in  the  creation  to  those  of  a  machine  (e.  g.  a  ck>ck)  which  being 
once  made  and  wound  up,  goes  for  a  time  of  itself,  without  the 
farther  assistance  of  the  artist,  and  when  he  is  no  longer  present.'' 
And  again  he  says,  *^  the  theory  represents  QoA  as  an  artist,  who 
leaves  his  work  when  he  has  completed  it,  or  idly  beholds  its  ope- 
rations."   In  this  respect  the  theory  resembles  the  abstruse  dogma 
which  prevails  among  some  of  the  pagan  nations  of  the  East,  and 
which  teaches  that  Grod,  after  he  made  the  world,  resigned  the  care 
of  it  to  subordinate  powers,  and  retired  himself  into  a  state  of  in- 
activity, and  became  absolutely  quiescent.    Calvin  in  his  Insti- 
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tates  Dotioes  and  discards  the  theory.  Dr.  Price  partaonlarlj  xm- 
dertakes  to  oonfuie  it  m  his  DissertatioEis,  and  says,  it  would  lead 
to  a  Uind  and  fnj^tfol  fataiUni.  Dr.  Dick  also  toaches  vpoQ  it 
in  his  theology.  And  it  is  clearly  and  strikingly  exhibited  by 
Cowper  in  his  Task,  in  the  following  lines : 

**  florae  say  that  Sn  die  origin  of  things, 
Wheo  all  ciestion  sMrttd  into  birth, 
The  infiuit  elements  raceited  a  law, 
From  which  they  swerve  not  since ; — that  nnder  fiwioa 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 
And  seed  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Fkescqbed  their  ooiirse,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thns  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  Qod 
Th'  incumbrance  of  his  own  ooncems,  and  spare 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves, 
The  strese  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  nnremitted  vigilance  and  tare, 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems. 
To  spare  omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own." 

Hie  theory  under  consideration,  stated  more  specifically  and 
fisDy,  18  this ;  that  Qod  at  first  imparted  certain  powers  to  tbe  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  creation,  and  established  certain  permanent 
laws  aoc(»ding  to  which  those  powers  should  operate,  and  that,  as 
he  originally  established  this  perfect  order,  this  system  of  powers 
and  laws,  and  set  things  in  operation  upon  this  plan,  there  is  tto 
need  of  his  continued  and  present  agekicy ;  that  the  created  sjb- 
tern,  thus  contrived  and  established,  ^ill  go  on  of  itself  without 
being  constantly  propelled,  as  they  express  it,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator ;  that  the  powers  or  active  principles  with  which  he  baa 
invested  the  system  of  things,  and  to  which  he  has  ^ven  per- 
petuity, continue  to  operate  and  produce  their  proper  efiects,  witth 
oat  any  further  act  of  divine  power.  According  to  tiiis  hypothe- 
sisi  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  is,  that  God  at  the  be^n- 
ning  produced  and  established  a  system  which  from  its  own  inhe- 
rent energies  and  according  to  laws  once  for  all  impressed  upon  it, 
is  to  move  round  and  move  on,  and  bring  out  all  the  phenomena 
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and  accompliah  all  the  ends  designed ;  and  Hhai^  the  system  is 
made  so  perfect,  that  it  can  be  safely  trustedi  and  will  certainly 
go  ri^t,  without  any  additional  assistance  or  care  of  its  divine 
Author ;  and  that,  in  reality,  all  he  has  now  to  do,  is  to  look  on 
with  infinite  complacency,  and  see  how  wise  and  good  the  sys- 
tem is,  and  how  perfectly  it  works,  mthoui  kU  present  agencj/  inr 


I  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  the  theory,  as  &irly  and  ei- 
actly  9A  possible,  and  to  present  before  you  its  most  plaumUe  as> 
pects.  The  question  before  us  is,  not  whe&er  Ghxl  has  giyen 
powers  and  laws  to  the  creation ;  for,  in  this,  all  are  agreed ;  but 
whether,  in  the  affiurs  of  providence,  God  has  aprewni  agenqf; 
or  whether  the  events  which  take  place  result  entirely  from  the 
powers  and  laws  of  nature,  independently  qf  any  present  affenay 
rf  God;  —  whether  the  effects,  now  produced,  result  from  the 
present  operation  of  the  divine  power,  as  their  real  and  ultimate 
cause ;  or  whether  they  result  entirely  from  the  active  principles 
and  powers  which  God  at  first  imparted  to  the  creation,  called 
second  causes,  without  any  present  exercise  of  his  power. 

You  will  carefully  notice  the  reason,  why  the  advocates  of  this 
scheme  deny  any  present  agency  of  God  in  the  a&irs  of  provi- 
dence, namely,  that  he  did  at  first  impart  the  necessary  powers  to 
the  various  parts  <^  creation,  and  impress  laws  upon  them  to  reg- 
slate  their  motions,  and  at  the  outset  appointed  that  tiiese  laws 
and  powers  should  have  a  permanent  efficacy,  and  that  in  conse- 
qaence  of  this,  all  the  ends  of  providence  are  answered  by  the 
unfiEuling  efficacy  of  these  laws  and  powers  of  nature,  without  am/ 
farther  agency  on  the  part  of  God.  This  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  advocates  of  the  scheme  deny,  that  the  events  of  providence 
depend  on  any  present  agency  of  God.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
you  will  understand  what  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  scheme 
is,  taken  as  a  consistent  whole.  For  it  is  manifest  that  this  very 
reason  on  which  the  scheme  rests,  exists  in  regard  to  one  part  of 
the  creation  as  well  as  another — in  regard  to  all  parts,  as  much 
as  to  any.  For  God  at  first  did  certainly  impart  the  proper  pow- 
sfs  both  to  the  material  world  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  did 

2* 
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aitabliBh  regular  laws  respecting  them.    There  can  be  no  doaM 
that  these  powers  and  laws  belong  to  human  and  angeKc  minds, 
ss  reaDj  as  to  material  sabstances.    In  all  minds  and  all  bodies, 
diese  powers  and  laws  are  equally  real,  pemument  and  efiScaoioiis. 
It  is  evident  then  iriiat  the  scheme  really  is,  if  connstentiy  and 
folly  carried  oat,  namely ;  that  the  creation  universally  goes  on 
and  accomplishes  all  the  ends  demgned,  by  the  force  of  its  own 
inherent  powers,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  appropriate  and 
permanent  laws,  wUhaut  (my  present  agency  of  GML    For  the 
same  reason  which  would  prove  that  a  present  divine  agency  in 
Qie  Invest  sense  is  unnecessary,  would  prove  that  a  present  di- 
vine agency  is  unnecessary  in  any  sense.     In  other  words,  the 
9tme  reason  which  would  prove  that  the  creation  is  not  immedi- 
ately and  entirely  dependent  on  the  present  will  and  agency  of 
God,  would  prove  that  it  is  not  dependent  at  all.     The  creation,  it 
is  said,  is  funiished  with  the  requisite  powers  and  laws  of  action. 
80  be  it.     And  is  it  not  completely  furnished  —  is  it  not  fumiriied 
with  all  tiie  requimte  powers  and  laws,  and  all  in  the  requimte 
degree  ?    And  if  so,  tiien,  according  to  this  scheme,  tiie  creation 
in  all  its  parts  is  qualified  to  go  on  of  itself,  without  any  help  from 
above.    If  it  needs  help  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree,  how  can 
it  be  sud  to  be  completely  and  permanentiy  furnished  witii  all  the 
requifflte  powers  and  laws  of  action.    No  doubt  the  creation  is, 
in  the  proper  sense,  completely  furnished.    And  if  its  being  thus 
famished  is  any  reason  why  a  present  divine  agency  is  not  neces- 
Hury,  it  is  a  full  reason.    If  it  supersedes  the  necesdfy  of  a 
present  divine  agency  in  one  part  of  the  creation,  it  does  in 
an  parts.    If  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  it  in  its  higher 
degrees,  it    supersedes  it   in  every  degree.      Take  tiie   case 
whidi  is  so  often  chosen  to  illustrate  the  scheme  we  are  consid- 
ering.   A  skilful  artist  makes  a  clock,  which  will  of  itself  go 
exactly  a  week  or  a  montii.     It  is  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  during  the  week  or  the  month,  needs  no  help  from  the  maker 
or  owner.    There  is  no  occasion  that  he  should  touch  it,  or  look 
at  it,  or  think  of  it    It  goes  thus  &r  completely  of  itself,  i.  e. 
by  the  operation  ai  its  own  inherent  poweis,  without  any  asnst- 
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moe  or  any  attention  of  the  maker.    It  may  be  sud,  the  dock, 
however  akilfully  oonstruoted,  does  still,  at  stated  times,  need 
winding  up,  and  must  occasionally  be  repaired.    True,  and  what 
does  this  prove  ?    It  proves  an  imperfection  in  the  time-|nece  — 
an  imperfection  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  human  skill,  because 
human  skill  cannot  get  at  the  principle  of  perpetual  moti<m,  and 
cannot  prevent  the  wasting  effect  <^  friction.    But  can  it  be  su^ 
posed  that  any  imperfection  of  tiiis  kind  appertains  to  the  operations 
of  Grod  ?     Can  those  who  maintain  the  scheme  under  consideratioii, 
mean  only,  that  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  are  such  as  to  keep 
uf  orderly  motion  in  the  creation  only  for  a  time,  say  for  ayear  or 
a  century,  and  that  this  great  machine  then  needs  to  be  wound 
up  or  repaired  by  its  Author,  and  that  witiiout  this  occasional  at- 
tention,  it  would  exhaust  its  energies  and  stop?    To  any  who 
diould  hold  such  a  notion  as  this,  I  would  propose  two  questions. 
The  first  is,  why  has  Ood  left  the  system  of  his  works  so  imperfect 
—so  imperfect  according  to  their  own  views  ?    Why  has  he  not 
imparted  powers  and  laws  to  the  creation,  which  will  carry  it  en 
and  accomplish  all  his  purposes  perpetually,  without  any  interven- 
tion of  his  own  agency  ?    This  certunly  would,  on  their  scheme, 
be  a  fiy:  greater  perfection,  than  to  leave  the  matter  so  as  to  re* 
quire  any  such  occasional  attention  and  agency  from  Gk>d.    Why 
then  has  he  left  things  in  so  imperfect  a  state  ?     Gould  not  he 
impart  powers  and  laws  which  would  secure  perpetual  motion  and 
perpetual  order  to  all  parts  of  the  creation  ?    Is  the  establishment 
of  perpetual  motion  beyond  the  power  of  the  all-wiae  and  Almighty 
God,  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  ignorant,  feeble  man  ?    If  he  can 
give  the  power  to  act  independently  of  his  continued  agency  finr 
a  time,  why  not  forever  ?     My  second  question  is,  whether  in  the 
regular  course  of  things  in  the  material  or  spiritual  world,  there  is 
sny  evidence  of  such  a  periodical  or  ocetmorial  divine  agency. 
I  mean,  whether  there  is  any  more  evidence  of  an  occasional  di- 
vine agency,  than  there  is  of  a  continual  divine  agency,     hock 
at  the  motion  and  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Look  at  all  the 
regular  processes  of  nature  in  our  world.     Can  you  perceive  any 
appearances  indicating  that  the  machine  of  the  creation  is  in  dan- 
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ger  of  mDning  down,  that  tiie  power  which  pweB  it  motion  is  in 
danger  of  being  spent,  and  needs  to  be  relieved  or  recruited  bf 
foreign  help?  Some  distinguidied  philoeophers  have  sappoaed 
■omeifaing  like  tins.  But  is  there  anj  reason  for  sach  a  suiqposi- 
tion?  In  the  settled  course  of  things  among  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  on  the  earth,  is  there  anj  more  evidence  af  an  oeeasim 
ml  divine  agency,  than  there  is  of  a  ean^amt  divine  agency? 
According  to  the  scheme  we  are  examining,  we  caimot  oon* 
flistently  suppose  any  actual  divine  superintendence  over  the  erei^ 
imu  For  if  the  settled  powers  and  laws  of  nature  are  such,  as 
to  render  any  present  divine  agency  unnecessary,  where  is  tbe 
necessity  of  any  divine  siqferitUendeTice  f  Cannot  the  powers  aal 
laws  of  nature,  to  which  so  much  is  ascribed,  operate  a  edngle  day 
or  moment,  without  the  actual  oversight  and  care  of  the  Creator? 
Do  those  who  maintain  tiiis  scheme  tiiink  that  the  great  machine 
is  after  all  so  imperfectly  made,  that  it  needs  looking  to,  eveiy 
moment  to  keep  it  in  order  ?  And  then  on  their  scheme,  whit 
does  Qod  actually  do  in  the  exercise  of  this  superintendence? 
Does  he  do  anything  ?  Does  he  put  forth  any  agency  ?  If  he 
does,  then  their  scheme  fidls  at  once.  If  he  does,  then  the  powers 
and  laws  of  nature  are  not  such  as  to  supersede  his  present  agen- 
cy. And  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  a  present  divine  agenej 
is  consistent  with  the  operation  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  not  only  consistent  with  it,  but  necessary  to  it.  And  theo  I 
say,  as  before,  if  any  present  divine  agency  is  consistent  and 
necessary,  so  is  a  complete  divine  agency. 

Possibly  some  may  think  that  the  divine  superintendence  orily 
implies,  that  Grod  constantly  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  creation,  aal 
puts  forth  his  hand  to  guide  and  regulate  it,  whenever  he  sees  it 
to  be  necessary.  But  then,  according  to  the  scheme  we  are  es- 
amining,  how  can  such  a  necessity  be  supposed  ever  to  occur, 
without  imfdying  an  imperfection  in  God's  workmanship?  For 
tS  his  imparting  such  laws  and  powers  to  the  creation  as  he  baa 
imparted,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  go  on  of  itself,  without  a 
constant  exercise  of  divine  power;  then  if  anything  occurs  to 
make  a  particular  act  of  divine  power,  at  any  time  neoessaij,  it 


iroold  show,  acoording  to  this  way  of  tfamking,  tbat  after  all  be 
^td  not  imparled  the  requisite  powers  and  laws,  and  so  that  hii 
work  was  left  impeifeot. 

It  may  be  allowed  by  some  who  lean  toward  this  seheme^  thai 
God  ooDstantly  upholds  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  which  he 
has  appointed,  this  being  all  which  is  necessary.  This  view  of 
tte  mbject  may  perhaps  be  ri^t.  Bat  I  should  feel  H  important 
lo  inquire,  what  it  is  to  uphold  these  powers  and  laws  ?  The  idsa 
seems  to  be  this ;  that  when  Ood  created  the  material  and  spirit- 
tHd  world,  he  invested  it  with  all  such  powers  as  would  be  suft- 
eieni  to  carry  it  on  and  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  imprssssl 
laws  upon  it  to  regulate  the  operation  of  its  powers,  and  thai 
what  God  now  does  is  to  sustain  these  powers  and  laws,  L  e.  16 
preserve  them  and  continue  their  efficacy.  Now  this  agency  of 
God  in  upiMdding  these  powers  and  laws  and  continuing  to  them 
the  requisite  efficacy,  is  by  the  very  supposition  a  constant  agstt- 
ey,  an  agency  of  God,  on  which  these  powers  and  laws  contiDi- 
iBy  depend.  Thus  understood,  the  scheme  would  come  to  be 
subslantiaDy  the  same  as  the  one  commonly  adopted.  This  is  the 
principle  which  is  defended  by  Dr.  Price,  namely,  that  the  cause 
from  which  the  general  laws  that  govern  the  W(»ld  are  derived,  is 
the  immediate  power  of  Deity  exerted  everywhere.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  view  cannot  bo  taken  consistently  with  the  supposi- 
lisn,  ihat  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  are  sufficient  of  them- 
ssives,  and  so  supersede  the  present  and  constant  agency  of  God. 
For  here  it  is  maintained,  that  there  is  a  constant  divine  agency 
in  iho$6  very  powers  and  laws  ofnatwre.  And  this  seems  to  be 
ttie  same  truth  philosophically  expressed,  as  is  so  clearly  taught 
in  the  current  language  of  the  Bible.  But  the  scheme  which  I 
wish  to  examine,  and  against  which  there  are,  in  my  view,  unan- 
swerable objections,  is  not  only  that  the  creation  is  invested  witii 
aQ  the  requisite  powers  and  put  under  the  requisite  laws ;  but  that 
these  powers  and  laws  are  so  established  by  the  Creator,  that 
they  go  on  of  themselves,  and  execute  all  his  dedgns,  without  his 
present  <Mr  continued  agency ;  and  that  the  supposition  of  any 
immediate  or  oonstant  acting  of  his  power  in  order  to  account  fer 
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ttie  eyents  of  providence  or  m  order  to  accomplish  his  porpoees,  iB 
altogether  unphilosophical,  and  would  imply  imperfeotkm  ja 
ttiose  powers  and  laws  of  nature  which  God  ordained  for  the  gov> 
ermnent  of  the  world.  Against  this  hypothesis,  I  urge  three  ar- 
goments* 

Mj  first  argument  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  inteDi* 
gent  Christians.  Moral  fideling,  when  rectified  by  dirine  graoe, 
kaimonizes  with  the  truth.  *  And  it  not  only  harmonises  with  the 
Iruth  when  discovered,  but  is  an  important  help  in  the  disooverj. 
A  sanctified  mind  has  an  eye  to  see  tiie  truth,  and  to  see  the  dU- 
fcrenoe  between  truth  and  error.  In  most  questi<ms  relating  to 
Ifae  character  and  agency  of  God,  it  iB  safer  to  rely  upon  the  on- 
biased  dictate  of  an  honest  and  pious  heart,  than  upon  the  <^ 
raticm  of  a  speculative  intellect,  however  powerful  it  may  be.  I 
aiqpeal  then  directiy  to  you.  What  is  your  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  subject  before  us  ?  What  would  you  choose  in  regard  to  ilie 
dbirs  of  divine  providence  ?  You  have  doubtless  been  acoii0> 
tomed  to  think,  that  the  God  you  worship  is  always  and  eveiT- 
irtiere  present,  and  is  always  ezercismg  his  wisdom,  power  and 
goodness.  You  have  considered  God  as  putting  forth  an  agenoy 
vneeasingly  in  all  parts  of  the  creation.  You  have  oonadered 
him  as  on  your  right  hand  and  on  your  left ;  as  always  taldiig 
care  of  you,  sustaining  your  life,  ^ving  you  food  and  raiment 
and  every  blessing,  and  by  his  S^nrit  sanctifying  and  comforting 
jou.  Now  how  would  it  agree  with  your  pious  feelings  to  be  toldy 
that  God  has  really  done  nothing  smce  the  creation ;  that  he 
Aen  formed  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind,  and  gaw 
ifc  the  requisite  powers  and  laws,  and  that  tiiese  powers  act  of 
themselves,  that  these  laws  execute  themselves,  and  that  tha 
great  system  of  things  thus  goes  on  without  any  present  agtnejf  qf 
Qod;  that  all  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  which  he  has  ever 
tODsroised,  were  exercised  at  once  when  he  made  the  world,  and 
that  since  that  time  he  has  retired  to  a  state  of  inaction,  having 
nothing  to  do,  unless  indeed  he  is  engaged  in  creating  other  sj^ 
terns,  and  in  investing  them  witli  powers  and  laws  to  take  care  of 
Hiemselves,  leaving  them  also  as  soon  as  they  are  created,  to  go 
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on  widioiii  any  fBurther  (xmoem  of  his.  I  sflk  how  all  thia  would 
agree  with  your  feelings  ?  How  would  joa  like  to  be  under  tha 
govenunent  of  a  God  who  has  nothing  at  present  to  do  and  wil 
hare  nothing  hereafter  to  do  with  the  world  which  he  has  made  ?' 
How  would  you  like  to  be  in  such  a  forsaken,  solitary  world,  no* 
dsr  the  influence  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  which  are  not 
God,  bat  which  according  to  this  scheme,  stand  in  the  place  of 
Gad?  Which  would  you  prefer,  —  to  be  under  the  govemmeofc 
ef  a  being  who  is  infinitely  intelligent  and  powerful  and  good,  aol 
idio  shows  himself  to  be  so  by  his  continual  agency,  or  to  be  ua* 
dsr  the  government  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  which  haiv 
neither  intelligence,  nor  design,  nor  feeling  ?  Or  to  take  another 
new,  which  would  you  prefer,  —  to  be  under  the  government  of 
a  God  whose  very  nature  is  to  be  active,  and  who  by  his  constant 
agonoy  in  all  places  and  in  all  things,  or  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  by  working  all  in  all,  exhibits  himself  continuaUy  befora 
joa  as  a  wise,  powerful,  benevolent  and  glorious  Qod ;  —  or  to  be 
nder  the  government  of  a  God  whose  own  agency  in  the  aflbifs 
of  the  world  ended  with  the  act  of  creation,  and  who  committed 
die  whole  direction  of  things  to  the  world  itself,  after  enduing  it 
inth  the  proper  powers  and  laws  7  —  a  God  to  whom  it  is  a  matter 
of  choice  to  do  by  one  great  effort  all  that  he  has  to  do,  and  then 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  constant  action,  —  ^^  to  save  himself  the 
pain  of  unremitted  diligence  and  care,"  or  for  some  other  reascNi^ 
Id  go  into  a  quiescent  state  ?  When  you  are  in  trouble,  and  when 
you  feel  yourself  to  be  depraved  and  guilty,  and  in  need  of  par- 
don and  sanctificatiim ;  when  you  are  sick,  and  when  you  come  ta 
die  hour  of  dying,  —  which  would  you  prefer — the  God  of 
CSinstians,  or  the  God  of  Epicurus  and  the  EQndoos  ? 

To  this  appeal,  if  I  mistake  not,  your  hearts  have  given  a 
nady  response.  If  the  subject  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
DSr,  you  say  all  is  plain.  You  start  back  from  the  idea  of  a  God, 
who  after  puttmg  forth  one  act  of  power  at  the  creation,  forever 
oaased  to  act,  entrusting  the  world  to  the  sole  direction  and  care 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  would  make  the  world  a  soUtary  place, 
and  you  would  go  mourning  all  your  days  after  an  absent  God, 
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tad  jour  sods  eoald  merer  be  satisfied  with  thai  sjtAem  of  imm' 
lelligent  powers  and  lawa,  iriuch  is  tfarost  upon  jouin  the  place  of 
file  constant  preeence,  the  constant  eare,  and  the  holy  and  meiw 
eiful  agency  of  your  heavenly  Father.  You  aay,  giTS  me  thai 
doetrine  which  brings  my  Gk>d  near. 

On  this  point,  I  have  only  one  more  remark,  if  fiuit  do^ 
trine  of  divine  providence,  which  has  commonly  been  veeeiFed 
and  acted  upon  by  devout  Christians,  and  defended  by  so  many 
iHumed  divines ,  is  most  consonant  to  the  feeSngs  of  e  v«ry  good  man, 
and  which  every  good  man  would  wish  to  be  true;  then  Wv 
strange  must  it  appear,  that  any  man  should  go  about  by  haHl 
philnwDphiiing  and  profound  sc^ihistry,  to  invent  aioother  sdMma 
of  providence,  wUch  would  be  infinitely  less  pleasing  and  cssa* 
inrting  to  the  pous  heart ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  a  sd^mo  sa 
nnwelcorae,  so  abstruse,  Siod  so  chilling  to  the  soub  of  Ghristiana^ 
that  he  should  labor  to  put  the  most  unnatural  and  forced  aeaaa 
npon  the  word  of  Gh)d,  which  from  beginning  to  end,  most  pkiniy 
teaohea  the  common  doctrine  of  providence.  This  I  expeel 
soon  to  show.  How  ancerely  is  it  to  be  deplored,  that  any  man 
en  earth  should  oppose  and  decry  this  most  deHghtfU,  moal 
precious  doctrine  of  divine  providence,  and  attempt  to  thnist  in 
another  as  cold  as  Greenland ;  and  then  to  labor  to^suppori  ik 
«— how?  Why,  by  dmng  violence  to  the  unadulterated  senti- 
imata  of  Christian  piety,  and  I  may  say  of  heathen  piei^  teai 
and  by  trying  to  compel  the  BiUe  to  utter  or  to  countsnanoe  n 
■antiment,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  whole  current  of  iia 
taaehinga.  I^at  an  undertaking  like  this  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who,  not  liking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  are  doSmg 
aU  that  the  most  creaiiv«  imagination  and  the  moat  aubtin  and 
wpoei^g  sophistry  can  do,  to  banirii  God  from  the  creation^  or  ebe 
to  make  the  creation  God.  But,  ^^  0  my  soul,  come  not  tbeu  inka 
their  seeret;  unto  their  assembly,  mme  honor,  be  not  thai 
mitedr 
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OBT  OONTINUSD. 

Iv  fhe  aeoond  place,  I  appeal  to  the  word  of  Ood.    Here  ilie 
graal  diiBealfy  is  to  make  (be  moat  snitable  selection  from  i 

moMitade  of  texts  fomid  in  <Uflkrent  parts  of  Hie  Bible. 

of  the  more  general  representations  are  these :  *^  The  Lorl 
leipiedi ;"  —  reigneth  now,  ^^His  kingdom  roleth  over  all.** 
It  ii  a  present  and  nniversal  dominion.  ^*  Both  riches  and  honor 
eome  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest  over  all,  and  in  thy  hand  is  pow^ 
er  and  mi^t ;  and  in  thy  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  ffj% 
strength  nnto  all."  Here  David  has  his  eye  upon  what  Qod  had 
done  in  his  own  case,  and  is  led  by  this  to  notice  what  he  does  in 
an  other  oases.  The  Apostie  siud  to  the  people  at  Lystra,  thai 
aUnugh  God  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  m  their 
ewD  ways,  he  neveriheless  ^*  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in  thai 
be  £d  good  and  gave  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons.''  And 
ia  refinrenee  to  the  same  subject,  Christ  says,  that  our  ^^  Father  m 
bettven  causeth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  send- 
eOi  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  It  is  the  evidence  whioh 
Qoi  now  gives  of  his  diffusive  and  ever  active  goodness.  Scrip- 
ture also  teaches  that  Gbd  causes  the  grass  to  grow,  clothes  the 
EBae,  hears  the  cry  of  the  young  lions,  feeds  the  ravens,  takes 
eare  of  the  sparrows,  and  numbers  the  hiurs  of  our  head  ;  that  he 
pvee  us  life  and  health  and  all  things.  It  teaches  also  that  Qoi 
exercises  a  universal  agency  over  the  mmds  of  men,  and  over  the 
eoooemi  of  the  moral  worid ;  that  the  heart  is  in  his  hand,  and 
wau  u.  8 
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fliat  he  tornetli  it  whithersoever  he  will ;  that  he  direeteth  our 
steps,  and  often  contrarj  to  our  own  devismg ;  fliat  he  aanctifietti 
whom  he  will,  and  that  he  workeih  all  in  all.  These  are  only  a 
nnall  part  of  the  general  representations  made  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  agency  of  €h)d,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  woiUL  The 
langnage  is  perfectly  plain,  and  shows  beyond  doubt,,  what  was  in 
file  minds  of  the  nsfursd  writers.  There  ai%  in  &ct  no  fiNrms  of 
speech,  by  which  they  could  more  unequiyocally  teach  ibe  oom- 
mon  doctrme  of  dirine  proridence,  the  doctrine  that  God  has  a 
present  oonoem  and  a  pneent  agenoy  and  codtrol  itt  aOIke  dHM 
of  the  creation. 

The  history  of  the  world,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  teaches 
ikib  same  doctrine.  When  you  look  inte  the  Bible,  you  ibdlrst 
tha*  (Mi  creaMl  the  hearens  and  the  eacth.  Die  iMk  tf  MA- 
tioD  was  tKcon^Mked  Ijf  Chd  Mnufff.  And  whett  yok  |tqie<t 
IrHh  this  inspired  book,  yoo  find  that  the  eretils  of  piunrMSiMi 
ire  in  tiie  same  manner  expressly  ascribed  to  tAe  sotjm  MnMs 
9gtm/ty.  God  gare  emnmands  to  our  first  parents.  And  whete 
they  sinned,  he  made  known  his  displeasure  and  doomed  fliefli  te 
soiering.  He  raised  up  one  generatioti  of  men  after  another,  adi 
testowed  &Tbrs  er  inflioted  pm^hments.  When  ttie  people  lnAt 
Babel,  tiie  Lord  soattered  them  abroad.  The  Lord  eidisd  A1»ip- 
ham  and  gave  him  a  numerous  posterify.  He  sent  Joseplt  inie 
Bgypt,  and  there  gate  Um  power.  He  brou^t  Jacob  iad  Us 
iMily  iais  Bgypt,  and  multiplied  them  and  made  theiri  l^  gMM 
]^eople.  When  they  were  oppressed,  the  Lotd  ddivered  titeft, 
gave  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  drore  out  the  jrfiaMlitttl  b#« 
filre  them,  and  tiiere  made  them  a  nd^ty  nation.  Aad  after* 
wards  it  was  God  who  Visited  them'with  desolating  judgmenls  t¥t 
their  idolatry  and  wickedness.  It  was  God  who  sent  theA  tsie 
'eaptariiy.  It  was  God  who  raised  up  Cyrus,  and  put  it  into  hiiheiM 
ts  &vor  their  return,  and  to  promote  the  rebuilding  of  J^MiakMfe. 
It  was  God  who  sent  his  Son  into  the  worid,  who  laid  the  biiMa 
H  oat  iniquities  upon  Um ;  who  raised  him  flrom  tiie  deM  litft 
hi^y  exalted  Unk  It  was  God  who  spread  the  goepet,iBi 
Wfed  Jews  and  Oesdilis  out  ef  datkness  bto  tmtfOom  U^ 
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Hie  Seriptores  teaoh|  thai  God  has  a  real,  present  agencjr  in  the 
of  individwla,  in  their  birth,  their  character,  their  actioQ% 
life,  their  heatth,  their  sickneflB,  and  the  time  and  arcomo 
cf  tb9ir  death. 

Tlie  eacred  writers,  who  were  men  of  good  sense  and  honesty, 
and  who  spake  as  they  were  mored  bj  the  Holy  Qhost,  hare 
iMiglbl  the  doctrine  of  the  preH/ni  ageneg  of  God  in  the  affidrs  of 
lbs  woild,  as  plainly  as  human  language  can  teach  it.  On  sap» 
thai  they  actually  believed  this  doctrine,  and  made  it 
oljject  to  dedare  it  unequivocally,  how  could  they  have  done 
than  they  have  done  ? 
Unitarians  and  others  who  mean  to  show  a  respect  for  the 
BUs,  and  yet  wish  to  be  rid  of  tiie  idea  of  a  constant  divine 
fnvideince  and  agency,  say,  that  to  attribute  events  constantly 
^  the  hand  of  God  as  the  sacred  writers  do,  is  the  Hebrew  or 
Oriental  idiom.    I  know  very  well  it  is  the  Hebrew  idicmi.    And 

I  know  too  it  is  the  idiom  chosen  by  prq)hets  and  apostles,  by 
Chnsti  and  by  the  Holy  SjArit,  —  the  idiom  in  which  God  has 
ssen  fit  to  speak  to  us,  not  to  deceive  us,  but  to  instruct  us.  In 
4hiB  divine  idiom  God  teaches  divine  truth,  and  teaches  it  in  such 
A  manner,  as  to  make  it  intelli^ble  to  every  man  who  reads  with 
a  candid  and  pious  disposition.  And  if  there  is  no  such  thing 
Si  an  actual,  present  agency  of  God  m  the  actions  of  men  and 
the  affiurs  of  the  worid,  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  adapted 

II  mislead.  It  has  actually  misled  Christians  of  the  hi^est  al- 
tsioments  in  knowledge  and  holiness.  It  is  a  general  fiust,  that 
whfa  good  men  exercise  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  live  near  to 
God,  ttiey  understand  the  Scriptures  in  relation  to  thb  subject 
in  their  plain,  obvious  sense,  and  accordingly  ascribe  to  God  a 
present  and  constant  agency  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  worid. 
SSus  view  of  Grod's  providence  is  dear  to  them,  and  they  hold 
it  fiauit,  finding  that  whatever  events  take  place,  it  quiets  their 
onids  and  gives  them  peace.  It  is  a  powerful  motive  to  watch- 
idneas,  to  diligence  in  doing  good,  and  to  fortitude  in  suffering. 
Baft  if  the  doctrine  is  not  true,  we  are  met  with  the  unaccountable 
fiMl>  tfait  the  most  intelligent,  devout  and  qiiritual  ChristianSi  to 
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whom  God  has  promised  the  special  teachingi  of  hk  sprifc,  mtt 
(be  most  likely  to  misunderstand  the  Scriptures,  and  to  form  er> 
foneous  ideas  of  the  providence  of  God.  Yes,  the  most  intelfi- 
gent,  devout  and  spiritual  Christians,  who  reallj  enjoj  the  tmA^ 
mffi  of  the  divine  Spirit,  are  the  furthest  from  the  truth  and  the 
most  in  love  with  error.  For  thej  certainly  believe  thai  Oed 
te  a  present  and  most  benevolent  i^ncj  in  tbw  Ufo  and 
health,  in  their  daily  bread,  and  in  all  their  ocmeemt.  Ihej 
helieve  and  acknowledge  this,  and  act  upon  it.  And  it  .diftiaea 
joy  through  their  whole  life,  and  sheds  a  cheering  li^t  q|niii 
fliem,  when  they  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death* 
Now  if  this  doctrine  is  an  error,  —  then  I  say  it  la  an  eiror 
which  is  inseparable  from  eminent  piety.  It  is  an  error  wIuqIi 
naturally  and  necessarily  goes  in  company  with  truths  and  has 
all  the  influence  of  truth,  and  which  thos6  will  be  the  leart  likalj 
to  give  up,  who  derive  their  opinions  most  scmpuloiMiy  and 
iwerently  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  —  the  word  of  Qod. 

Under  the  head  oi  Scripture  evidence,  I  have  one  thing  move 
to  suggest.  All  who  believe  in  miracles,  consider  ihem  as  the 
elEects  of  the  direct  and  present  agency  of  God.  Bat  if  yon 
aiamine  the  Scriptures,  you  will  find  that  miraculous  events  and 
common  events  are  equally  ascribed  to  (jod.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  inspired  writers  is  the  same. 
The  deluge  has  generaUy  been  regarded  as  a  miracle.  And  heir 
is  it  described  ?  It  is  said,  ^'  God  caused  it  to  rain  tortj  daji 
and  forty  nights."  Common  rain  is  not  a  miracle.  And  heir  do 
the  inspired  writers  speak  of  this  ?  They  say  that  Qod  prepar- 
eth  rain  for  the  earth,  that  he  causeth  the  rain  to  descend.  Thns 
CCMDomon  run  and  miraculous  rain  are  both  ascribed  to  Ood. 
They  are  different  in  other  and  very  important  respects,  but  in 
ftis  they  are  alike,  that  they  both  result  from  the  prumU  agemoy 
ff  Qod.  So  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  sickness.  Whether  the 
cure  is  in  the  common  way,  or  in  a  miraculous  way,  it  is  aacribed 
to  God,  and  is  ascribed  in  language  equally  unambiguous  and 
alrong.  It  is  God,  who  healeth  all  our  diseases.  Common  and 
miraculous  cures  are  effected  by  the  same  divine  agMicy.    Xbe 


dMdkg  of  flie  Red  Bea  was  a  miracle,  and  the  aaared  wrUien 
ai^,  God  divided  the  waters,  that  the  children  of  lorael  mi^ 
gd  over  on  dry  ground.  But  they  eay  with  equal  plainness  and 
frme,  that  God  commandeth  the  winds  and  they  arise,  and  that 
he  raleth  ttie  waves  of  the  sea.  The  same  is  troe  as  to  the  eft* 
dowmenli  and  actions  of  men.  Those  which  are  common  attd 
those  i^iioh  are  miraculous  are  represented  as  flowing  equaflif 
fiom  tha  present  agency  and  direction  of  God.  If  the  BiUe 
Issehos  thai  God  ^ves  miraculous  endowments  to  profits  *  and 
apostles,  and  enables  them  to  perform  miraculous  works,  it  ala9 
tsaohos,  that  he  imparts  to  men  their  common  endowments,  and 
directs  their  common  actions.  That  God  has  a  presoat  agendy 
ia  miracolous  events  we  learn  from  the  express  declarations  of  his 
iord«  Bat  the  same  word  expressly  teaches  us  that  he  has  a 
frasent  agMcy  in  common  events.  If  we  deny  one,  we  moat 
d«iy  tte  other.  I  only  add,  if  we  deny  God's  present  ageiicy  k 
oommoo  actions,  to  be  c(msig(ent  we  must  deny  his  agency  in  holy 
aetbna.  As  to  the  reality  of  the  divine  agency,  the  Scriptures 
■ainlBin  it  equally  in  respect  to  the  common  affections  and  acts  of 
Ae  mind  and  in  respect  to  those  which  are  holy.  As  to  the  reality 
sf  a  divine  agency,  there  is  no  difference.  But  in  other  respaelB 
4hera  is  a  diflference,  a  difference  of  great  moment.  And  there  is 
svideatly  good  reason  to  mark  this  difference  in  the  usual  way, 
4hat  is  with  reference  to  the  common  afifections  and  acts  of  men, 
i^  speak  of  God's  tammon  agency,  and  with  reference  to  the 
SMetification  of  the  heart,  to  speak  of  God's  special  and  «t^Mr- 
aafanrf  agency ;  and  again  with  reference  to  miracles,  to  speak 
sf  God's  miraeubus  agency.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  real, 
'{nresent,  divine  agency.  But  the  circumstances,  the  mode  sad 
the  results  of  the  divine  agency  in  these  three  cases  are  different. 
Jhe  reality  we  learn  from  Scripture.  The  difference  we  leam 
from  obvious  fJEtcts  and  circumstances. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  direct  Scripture  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  a  real  and  present  agency  of  God  in  his 
providence,  I  shall  now,  in  the  third  place  argue  the  point  from 
lbs  important  duty  of  pnyer. 

8* 
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What  then  is  it  to  pray  ?  It  is  to  ask  God  to  do  some  aet  of 
kindness,  to  bestow  some  &yor.  ^^  Give  ns  this  day  our  daijr 
bread.''  We  ask  God  to  do  this  act  of  kindness  to-day.  In  Mi 
prayer,  it  is  implied  that  we  need  and  demre  food  ;  that  for  ttii 
blesring  we  depend  upon  God,  and  that  we  look  upon  him  as  able 
and  willing  to  do  this  kindness,  and  to  do  it  to-day.  And  it  ia 
imj^ed  that  if  we  have  our  daily  bread,  it  is  given  ns  by  Ckd^ 
reaDy  given,  thon^  by  an  invisible  hand ;  and  that  at  flie  okas 
of  the  day  it  is  proper  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  fiivor  he  hat 
eonferred  upon  ns  during  the  day. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  common  bounties  of  divine  providenoe. 
There  is  no  miracle  in  it.  It  comes  according  to  the  laws  of  na^ 
tore.  In  this  case,  God  exercises  his  goodness  at  the  preaeal 
time,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  —  if  he  performs  an  act  of 
kindness  towards  us  at  the  present  time  —  if  he  wilb  to  supply 
our  wants,  and  actually  does  what  he  wills,  then  prayer  hat  a 
meaning,  and  they  who  pray  have  a  meaning,  and  they  mean  ifhtA 
they  say.  God  ffive$  them  their  daily  bread.  And  then  their 
gratitude  has  a  meaning,  and  is  conformed  to  truth.  And  on 
this  principle,  it  is  suitable  for  them  to  continue  every  day  to  o^ 
for  up  the  prayer,  "Give  us  tiiis  day  our  daily  bread."  In 
this  they  act  as  properiy,  as  a  child  who  asks  his  father  or 
his  mother  to  ^ve  him  bread.  And  if  the  Scriptures  are 
•true,  he  who  asks  a  &vor  of  God,  has  at  least  as  much  reason 
to  expect  that  God  will  actually  do  what  he  prays  for,  as  any 
t^hild  has  reason  to  expect  the  &vor  he  asks  of  a  kind  parent. 
This  difference  however  is  manifest,  that  the  parent  bestows  4ie 
fiftvor  by  a  hand  that  is  seen,  and  God,  by  a  hand  that  is  not 
seen. 

But 'if  the  contrary  suppoation  is  true,  that  is,  if  God  does  not 
actually  exercise  his  power  and  goodness  to-day  in  giving  us  our 
daily  bread — if  his  agency  began  and  ended  six  thousand  yean 
ago  in  creating  the  world,  and  establishing  tiie  laws  of  nature, 
and  no  new  act  of  his  power  is  to  be  expected  at  the  present  time; 
flien  what  is  the  meaning  <if  prayer  ? 

The  simiHtude  of  the  clock  is  so  apt,  tiiat  we  shaB  reonr  to  il 
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•gniu  A  Iran  made  doek  goes  for  a  tiiiie  wiflioiit  laj  prewnt 
eare  of  any  one.  Of  eoune  there  would  be  no  proprieijr  ai 
going  coDtinnallj  to  the  dock  maker,  and  asking  Um  to  keef 
Ub  eye  upon  hk  ckck  and  constanilj  to  watch  it  and  take  can 
of  it  firam  mormng  to  ni^t,  and  from  night  to  morning.  Theve 
would  be  no  propriety  of  our  aakmg  this  of  him ;  for  the  dook 
wiD  go  just  as  well  if  he  is  absent  or  asleep  or  dead,  as  if  he  is 
aliTO  and  awake  and  present.  Now  I  say  if  we  are  no  othenrisi 
dependent,  and  no  more  dependent  on  God,  than  a  clock  is  oo 
the  man  who  made  it ;  we  have  no  more  occasion  to  ask  that  the 
eye  of  God  may  be  upon  ns  for  good,  and  that  he  would  take 
care  of  us  day  and  night,  than  we  have  to  ask  a  dock  maker  to 
attend  continually  to  the  finished  time-pece  he  has  made,  to  stand 
by  it  every  moment,  and  to  take  care  to  keep  it  in  regular  mo- 
(ioiL  When  we  pray,  we  ask  (jod  to  do  scnnething,  and  to  do  it 
at  the  present  time,  or  at  some  future  time.  But  if  the  scheme 
before  us  is  true,  we  know  that  (jod  wiD  not  do  what  we  ask ; 
tiiat  he  has  no  present  agency  in  the  aflSiira  of  the  creation ;  that 
the  great  machine  is  so  constituted,  as  to  go  on  without  hhn. 
Accordin^y  if  we  pray  at  all,  we  should  pray  to  that  which  can 
put  forth  the  necessary  agency,  we  should  pray  to  that  wluch 
is  really  to  accomplish  the  good  we  desire.  That  is,  we  should 
pray  to  the  great  machine  of  the  world.  We  should  pray  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  —  the  kind,  the  omniscient,  the  efiScadous  laws 
of  nature !  —  But  in  tztith,  these  laws  of  nature  have  no  under- 
■tandmg,  and  they  cannot  know  what  we  need.  They  have  no 
heart,  and  they  cannot  feel  for  us,  and  their  ear  is  heavy  that 
they  cannot  hear. 

Or,  if  the  &ct  is  really  as  the  scheme  under  consideration  sup- 
poses, and  yet  we  do  not  know  it,  and  if  under  this  mistake,  we 
offer  up  prayer  to  God,  and  ask  him  to  do  us  an  act  of  kindness 
to  day ;  then  I  say  our  prayer  is  an  illusion.  The  thoughts  of 
our  minds  when  we  pray,  are  mistaken  thoughts,  and  the  mistake 
is  the  ground  of  our  prayer.  God  knows  that  we  are  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  he  will  now  actually  exert  his  power  in  the  way 
desired.    And  those  who  have  got  into  this  profound  philosophyi 
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knmr  tfial  we  «ro  mittaken,  and  tht*  our  prayer  doea  not  eor^ 
respond  with  nature  and  truth.  And  they  labor  to  inatmct  ua, 
ao  thait  we  may  no  longer  imapne  aooh  a  thing  aa  that  Qod  doea 
at  preaefnt  really  aot  in  the  ooneema  of  the  world.  And  if  Qmf 
aacceed  in  eonYmcing  us  of  this,  then  we  will  leaye  off  the  praa» 
tioe  of  aaking  Qui  to  gwe  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  <»r  to  da 
anythbg  which  impliea  hia  present  agency,  bemg  oonvineed  ttmt 
there  ia  no  audi  agency. 

The  Apoatle  P^ul  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  Christiana  at 
Tbessalonioa,  and  in  his  first  Epistle  to  them  he  said ;  ^^  New 
€bd  even  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  direct  our  wwf 
«nto  you."  What  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind  when  he  eSned  Wf 
tUs  deyout  desire  ?  He  certainly  thou^t  it  proper  to  ask  CM 
to  direct  his  way  to  the  Thessalonians.  And  he  certaiidy  thougjhl 
that  Ood  would  actually  direct  his  way  to  them,  if  be  saw  fit  to 
aamrer  hia  prayer.  But  for  God  to  direct  his  way  to  the  The»- 
aalofiianfl  was  to  do  somethmg,  it  was  an  act  of  God  — ^an  act  to 
be  porfiormed  at  that  time.  And  if  it  was  not  acc(Nrduig  to  tralk 
to  suppose  that  God  would  have  such  an  agency  at  that  timei 
then  the  i^{Mrehennon  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  which  waa  the 
fi)undation  of  his  prayer,  was  a  mistake^  and  if  he  had  beam 
free  from  tiie  mistake,  he  would  not  have  prayed  aa  ha 
did. 

I  put  the  caae  to  you.  When  you  ofier  up  your  evening  prayst^ 
you  ask  Qod  to  preserve  you  through  the  night,  to  pve  you  quia! 
deep,  and  to  guard  you  from  all  evil.  When  you  pray  thua,  ia  it 
not  your  meaning  to  ask  Ctod  to  do  a  real  act  of  khidness  ?  And 
how  would  you  feel  if  any  one  should  say  to  yon,  —  your  sup*- 
posing  ttiat  God  will  have  any  agency  in  preserving  you  tUa 
night  and  giving  you  repose  is  a  nustake ;  he  has  committed  this 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  be  relied  npm 
as  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  existence  both  by  day  and 
by  ni^t,  without  any  further  agency  or  concern  on  God's  park 
He  did  all  that  was  necessary  fi>r  him  to  do  when  he  eatabliahad 
the  laws  of  nature.    What  would  yon  aay  to  auch  a  dedaimtioiit 
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Aad  if  JOB  baBeTed  it,  ooaU  jou  pray  ?    Or  if  jou  ihoald  pnj , 
to  ivhai  wodd  yon  pray  ? 

Iheoe  romarkB  apply  equally  to  the  diyine  agency  in  regard  to 
tbi  imnd.  The  prayers  which  prophets  and  apostles  oflbred  to 
God,  thai  be  would  enlighten  their  understandmg,  sabdue  theor 
ODSy  sanctify  their  hearts,  strengthen  them  finr  duty,  and  g^e 
tbem  the  comforts  of  his  Spirit,  clearly  imply  a  desire  and  ea- 
peotation  that  God  would  do  what  tbey  requested —that  he  would 
actually  d9  it— -and  do  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  needed.  And 
when  we  pray  tot  the  same  spiritual  bleesingp,  we  do  certainlly 
diink,  that  we  are  asking  God  to  do  something.  And  this  is  the 
Moae  as  saying,  we  believe  God  has  a  present  agency  in  enli^^ 
enuig,  sanctifying  and  c<»Dfortmg  his  people.  But  iliere  is  the 
Moe  resicai  to  deny  God's  agency  in  the  mmds  of  men,  as  to 
deny  his  agency  in  the  natural  wwld.  For  surely  God  has  m^ 
tested  flie  mind  with  suitaUe  powers,  and  has  giTon  it  suitaUa 
laws.  And  ,these  powers  are  as  operatiye,  and  these  laws  as 
wifmn,  as  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  material  creation.  And 
as  the  mind  is  incorruptible,  and  has  an  inherent  activity  fiyr 
above  any  actiiity  found  in  the  natunJ  world,  we  should  suppose 
tiiat  if  a  divine  agency  could  be  dispensed  with  anywhere,  it 
nonld  be  here.  The  machmery  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
world  is  manifestly  more  excellent  in  its  structure,  and  makes  a 
hi^r  disjday  of  the  perfection  of  its  Author,  than  the  machine- 
ry of  the  natural  world.  No  one  therefore  can  reasonably 
think,  that  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  are  such,  and  were 
originally  derigned  to  be  such,  as  to  supersede  the  constant  agen- 
cy of  Gk)d,  without  thinking  also,  that  the  laws  of  the  nund  are 
such,  and  were  designed  to  be  such,  as  to  supersede  his  agency 
in  the  mind.  The  scheme  we  are  conndeiing,  to  be  consistent, 
imst  relate  equally  to  matter  and  mind,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
I  say  then  that  this  scheme,  if  true,  would  make  all  prayer  for  a 
divine  influence  in  our  sods  a  mistake.  For  when  we  pray  finr 
such  an  influence,  we  do  certunly  apprehend  that  there  is  such 
a  thing;  we  apprehend  that  God  does  really  give  his  Spirit,  and 
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ipV9  it  at  die  praieat  daj  to  eidij^tm,  aiiieiify  and  oomftrt  tiie 
sods  of  lui  children.  If  this  influence  of  tbe  Spirili  whkh  ive 
yagud  M  80  precMNMy  and  m  naoeoHurj  that  we  Aall  perUi  with- 
out it-^if  aaoh  an  iiifliieiice  doee  not  eiiat,  and  if  all  veal,  aotir 
il  tganqy  on  God'a  part  was  put  forth  at  the  croation  in  impart* 
ii^(  powers  and  laws  to  tbe  spiritual  world — then  all  prayer  fir  a 
pir€90§iit  divine  influence  is  founded  in  delusion ;  and  if  David  and 
ttie  other  pit>phets  and  tbe  apostles  had  understood  the  matter 
lil^t,  the  prayers  tiiey  offered  up  for  God's  influenee  in  their 
hearts  would  have  been  sufqiwessed.  If  they  had  only  had  tbe 
true  j^tiioBi9f/bjf  they  would  not  have  prayed !  Am  to  ouraelvei 
«-we  are  accustomed  to  pray  that  God  hunsdf  would  woxk  in 
Hi  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  he  would  guide  ua  into  the  truth, 
and  make  us  hdy.  And  we  have  verily  thought,  and  it  has  been 
a  part  (tf  our  foith,  that  God  does  exert  such  a  desirable  sofluenea 
in  tbe  soul,  and  tbat  we  may  humbly  hope  to  obtam  it  by  fervent 
prayer ;  and  feeling  our  great  need  of  it,  we  have  ^plied  our- 
selves to  God  di^  by  day  wi4i  the  request,  that  he  would  vouob- 
ufy  to  us  the  precious  pA  of  his  Spirit—  a  Spirit  divmely  pow- 
erful to  illuunnate  and  purify  and  comfort  the  soul,  and  to  do  it 
whem  we  need  it,  at  the  presme  time.  But  if  tiie  scheme  we 
have  been  conadering  is  true,  the  laws  of  mind  are  such, 
that  no  jnresent  agency  of  God  in  the  mind  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  if  all  bis  agency  was  put  forth  at  the  beaming, 
iriien  he  gave  kws  to  the  spiritual  world;  and  if  we  are 
brouj^t  to  believe  all  this,  then  our  prayers  are  ended  fmv« 
er«  We  shall  no  longer  ask  an  act  of  kindness  firom  God, 
when  we  believe  he  does  no  such  act  We  shall  no  Icmger 
ask  him  to  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  when  we  are 
convinced  there  is  no  such  work  of  Grod  in  the  soul.  How 
much  soever  we  may  feel  our  need  of  such  influence  finom 
God,  we  shall  feel  that  we  cannot  conostently  ask  it  because 
God  cannot  consistently  give  it.  And  thus  thou^  poor  and 
needy,  and  unful  and  weak  and  desolate,  and  conscious  of 
our  utter  insufficiency  for  our  own  sanctification  and  hajqpineBS, 
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ne  ditll  !>•  oul  €f  from  tike  priTOage  of  ooaung  iD  tike  tbroM 
of  gnoe,  lAioli  hit  been  oar  last  and  only  bope,  and  shall  be 
fiveed  to  eaak  oonelifea  upon  flie  powen  of  oar  own  mind  and 
to  eeek  reSef  wbere  onlj  it  can  be  foond,  that  is,  from  A0  Imm 
qf  mUmm.    And  tins  we  shall  be  of  all  men  the  most 
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DZYINB  PBOVIDXNOB.  THI  BZCSPTIONABLB  1HB0RT  fUBTHB 
OOHglDXaBD.  WWAKKfl  AS  TO  THB  LAWS  AHB  F0WKB8  OV 
XATUBB  AND  XHKR  DHPBNDBKOI  ON  OOD.  TWO  PEAOnOAL 
UffLBOnONS. 

I  SHOULD  not  thbk  it  expedient  to  extend  this  disonsnon  so  ftr, 
imn  it  not  that  the  scheme  under  conrideration  is  verj  sabile 
and  very  pUumble,  and  when  it  cmee  gets  possesion  of  the  mind, 
is  hard  to  be  dislodged.  It  has  an  element  of  troth  which  recom- 
mends it  to  speculatiye  reason.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  all 
that  reason  demands.  Bat  in  another  view,  or  by  kxddng  at  it 
on  the  other  side,  its  fiUsity  is  easily  discovered.  The  scheme  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  well  understood  witiiout  being 
subjected  to  a  thorough  scratiny.  While^seen  at  a  distance  un- 
der the  garb  which  it  assumes,  it  may  appear  like  an  angel  of 
lij^t.  But  when  brought  near  and  embraced,  it  is  a  malignant 
demon.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  although  it  may  admit  the  idea 
of  God,  as  the  Creator  or  the  origmal  cause  of  all  things,  it  does 
not  admit  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Preserver  and  Governor.  It 
excludes  him  in  that  sense,  in  which  we  are  most  of  all  concerned 
with  him.  As  related  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer,  and 
to  all  the  interests  of  practical  reli^on,  it  is  Atheism.  It  puts 
nature  in  the  place  of  Grod.  And  if  we  adopt  the  scheme,  our 
relation  to  (jod  must  be  transferred  to  nature ;  and  a  speculative 
contemplation  of  nature  must  come  in  the  place  of  our  devout 
intercourse  with  a  present  God.  And  as  the  cordial  belief  of  a 
present,  ever  active,  and  benevolent  God  is  the  life  of  reKg^Mi, 
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nSffOUk  IB  dead  as  aooa  aa  thai  beliaf  la  abanitoiiad.  Ihi  liniJiip 
aC  natnra,  vbetiier  in  ona  fom  or  another,  waa  the  idoiairj  mbkk 
raYelation  waa  latended  to  abolish*  The  acheme  under  reyiev 
would  set  aaide  revelatioii,  and  the  apiritual  wfurship  of  Jehofak 
whiah  roFelatioii  aimed  to  establiah,  and  would  earry  na  baak 
to  the  idol  worahip  of  our  pagan  anceatora.  And  if  our 
minda  ahonld  not  be  narrow  enough  to  exennae  »  relifpona  rera^- 
enee  towarda  particular  parts  of  natare,  it  wooU  lead  na  to  aaek 
aatisbdion  by  looking  at  nature  as  a  wbde,  inyeated  with  ifta  Tl** 
nooa  powera  and  laws.  And  I  leaye  it  to  tboae  who  embftce  the 
aaheme  to  anawer  the  question,  whether  the  eircumatanee  abotw 
BflBlioned  la  not  in  reality  what  makes  it  ao  welooaoe  to  ttrtir 
ftelingii  leUevmg  them  from  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  fleoi  all  Urn 
leROEB  which  the  unsubdued,  unsanotified  heart  would  SmI  in 
bong  under  flie  actual  and  constant  govemment  of  a  ri^itoona 
and  Alnui^ity  Ood ;  whether  that  in  the  scheme  wfaidi  is  mdrt 
Hyalling  to  Christians,  is  not  moat  attractive  to  them. 

And  here  it  would  afford  me  special  gratifieation  to  know, 
ihat  answers  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the  acheme  under  r^ 
new  would  be  aUe  to  give  to  such  questions  as  the  following. 

1.  Did  they  derive  the  scheme  from  the  Scriptures  of  flie  (M 
and  New  Testament  ?  And  do  they  really  believe  that  the  viewt 
which  the  aacred  writers  entertained  and  meant  to  ezpreas  on  tti 
autgect  of  divine  providence  correspond  with  their  scheme  ?  Ify 
fMatkm  is,  whether  they  rest  the  scheme  on  Christian  prindpleii 
or  on  the  principles  of  a  skeptical  or  pantheistic  phikaophy. 

SL  How  do  they  know  that  all  events  result  from  the  laws  of 
natore  miima  tmff  pre$ent  divine  agemey  t  They  may  indoii 
know  the  order  of  events,  and  the  laws  aec(ffdmg  to  which  tiMJf 
take  place.  But  how  do  they  know  that  the  wisdom,  power  atii 
benevdence,  maniftated  in  that  order,  reside  in  nature  itaelf,  and 
Dot.in  the  Author  of  nature  7  The  agency  of  God  in  preserviqg 
aad  governing  the  worid  is  an  invisible  agency.  But  how  can 
ihagr  infer  from  its  being  invisiUe,  that  it  does  not  ezkit  ?  AdaK 
the  visiUe  phenomeoaa  of  nature  to  be  the  aame  on  both  schemea; 
itel  reaaoit  have  tbaj  tothink,  that  the  preaant, aopreme,  eflMafll 
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OKueof  llioie  plMDomena  liee  in  nature,  «nd  not  in  nature's  Godf 
If  they  lay  that  when  one  came  is  sufficient,  it  is  nnpfaihMophioal  to 
look  for  another ;  I  ask  how  thej  come  to  know  tiiat  the  one  snf- 
fieient  oaose  is  in  natnre?  It  most  be  a  cause  of  a^tcmishing 
power  and  skill  that  can  sostain  and  move  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  bring  to  pass  all  the  events  that  take  [dace  in  tins  and  other 
woilds.  How  do  they  satisfy  themselves  that  a  cause  possessed  of 
such  unbounded  power  and  skill  exists  anywhere  but  in  tb»  Beiag 
ef  beings,  the  eternal  Qod  ? 

8.  Do  the  advocates  of  Ae  scheme  under  conrideration  w&b 
aajthing  in  flie  operations  which  are  gmng  on,  or  in  liie  evento 
which  are  taldng  place  in  the  physical  or  moral  world,  wUdi 
would  render  it  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  Qod,  ttiat  hb 
agency  dKmld  be  concerned  in  them — anything  which  woidd 
sake  it  unworthy  of  God  that  he  should  continually  act  in  up* 
koiding,  directing  and  governing  such  a  world  ?  If  tiiere  is,  tlien 
let  them  show  how  it  is  conmstent  that  God  should  at  first  estab- 
fish  laws  which  would  invariably  produce  tliese  events  ?  Let  them 
show  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  God  to  make  such  arrangements  and 
establish  such  principles,  as  would  certainly  cause  aD  tiie  open^ 
tions  which  have  appeared  in  the  creation,  than  to  exert  his  pres- 
ent agency  in  sustaining  and  governing  the  world,  and  cauring 
Hit  same  operations }  K  they  think  what  we  call  tiie  plan  of 
providence  or  the  order  of  events  cannot  be  conastentiy  ascribed 
to  flie  preBent  agency  of  God ;  how  can  it  be  consistentiy  ascribed 
to  his  p€Ut  agency  ? 

4.  Can  my  opponents  show  any  advantage  which  their  scheme 
has  over  the  common  scheme  ?  Do  they  think  it  has  the  ad* 
vantage  of  ascribing  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  cause  wUtfi 
is  any  more  visiUe  or  manifest  than  tiie  divine  cause  ?  But  is  Ike 
Energy  of  God  any  more  invisible  than  second  causes  or  the  ifn- 
herent  powers  and  energies  of  nature  ? 

Can  tiiey  plead  that  their  scheme  makes  the  order  of  evenli 
more  firm  and  stable,  and  more  to  be  relied  upon  ?  But  what 
can  be  more  firm  and  stable  and  more  to  be  relied  upon,  than  Iha 
ooDStant  care  and  agency  of  the   unchangeable  OodT— -tfie 
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coBitattit  eaaroMe  of  infinite  and  imchangaaMa  wiBdom,  power  and 
boMYolttioe? 

'  Can  they  |dead  that  nature  with  ita  powers  and  laws  ia  near, 
and  that  their  scheme  brings  them  into  a  closer  connection  with 
the  grand  efficient^  governing  cause  of  all  that  takes  |dace  ?  But 
iriiat  can  be  nearer  than  the  omnipresent  Spirit?  With  what 
ean  we  have  a  more  close  and  intimate  connectioii,  than  with 
that  God.  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ? 

Do  they  allege  that  their  scheme  secures  the  mind  against 
ttoae  af^tatioDS  and  forebodings  which  arise  from  the  constant  ap- 
pnhennon  of  such  a  Being  as  God  is  described  to  be  «-  a  Gh)d 
cf  awful  holiness  and  justice,  requiring  so  strict  a  service  and 
iMrhidding  transgression  on  so  dreadful  a  penalty  ?  But  what  can 
be  more  composing  to  those  who  are  penitent  and  contrite,  than 
ik(b  Scriptural  representation  of  a  God  whose  mercy  is  higher  than 
(he  heavens ;  whose  grace  abounds  where  sin  hath  abounded ;  who 
kM  aamired  all  who  repent,  how  great  soever  the  amount  of  their 
gdlt,  that  they  shall  have  eternal  life  ?  And  if  the  minds  of 
any  are  a^tated  with  forebodings  of  divine  wrath  without  any 
hope  of  mercy,  must  it  not  be  owing  to  their  hard,  impenitent, 
ubelieving  hearts  7  And  in  fact,  is  the  Scripture  account  of 
God's  justice  in  the  treatment  of  transgressors  more  terrific,  than 
is  necessary  to  support  the  honor  of  the  divine  laws,  to  prevent 
firtnre  olfences,  or  to  remedy  the  evils  of  those  which  are  past  ? 

WHl  any  advocates  of  the  scheme  before  us  pretend  that  it 
would  be  burdensome  to  the  Supreme  Bemg  to  be  forever  exerting 
Umaelf  in  upholding  and  governing  all  his  creatures  and  all  their 
ictions,  and  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  think  that  afler 
die  mighty  effort  of  his  power  in  bringing  the  universe  into  being, 
he  would  choose  not  only  to  rest  from  the  work  of  creation,  but  from 
aD  further  exertion  of  his  power  ?  If  so,  I  would  only  ask  them, 
whether  they  have  well  considered  what  a  Being  God  is,  and 
whether  they  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  constant  exercise 
of  power  implied  in  the  common  doctrine  of  providence  must  be 
perfectly  easy  and  infinitely  pleasing  to  such  a  Being,  as  the 
Seriptures  represent  Grod  to  be  ? 
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I  voaU  lik  tiiem  fioftHj  wli6tlier  they  are  iK>fc  Aware^  ihafc  it  m 
and  always  has  been  the  gentunent  of  the  devout  heart  that  CM 
patB  forth  a  preeent  agency  m  all  the  eTenta  irbkk  take  plaoe  Wth 
HI  the  natural  and  m  the  moral  world  7 

The  moat  ptaaaible  illustration  of  the  scheme  under  oouMdeni- 
lion  has,  as  I  hare  be&re  suggested,  been  taken  fixan  the  madi- 
aaism  of  a  dock*  A  olook  skilfully  made  wiQ  for  a  time  ga  ef 
itself,  without  any  further  attention  finom  the  maker.  And  aaek 
»  thne-piece  is  ware  hon<mble .  to  the  skill  of  tiiie  man  who 
eontrived  it,  than  if  it  should  be  neoessary  for  him  to  stand  hf 
and  more  it  contmually  with  his  own  hand.  In  like  maanerf  it 
is  said,  God  is  more  honored  by  framing  the  world  in  suoh  a 
manner,  that  it  will  go  on  of  itself  and  accomplish  all  the  enia 
designed,  without  any  further  attention  from  him,  than  by  leaving 
it  in  such  a  state  as  to  need  his  constant  agency  to  sustain  it,  aad 
to  direct  all  its  aflhira. 

This  matter  is  well  explained  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  his  oon* 
vsspondenoe  wilii  Leflbnite. 

^  The  reason  why  among  men  an  artificer  is  justly  esteemed  m 
much  the  ummto  akilfiil,  aa  tilie  machine  oS  his  composing  wiU  ooi^- 
tinue  longer  to  moTe  regularly  without  any  farfter  interposition 
ef  Ae  worionan,  is  because  the  skill  of  all  human  artificers  ooo* 
siste  only  in  componng,  adjustmg  or  putting  together  certain  mov^ 
ments,  the  principlea  of  whose  motion  are  altogether  independesit 
ef  the  artificer,  such  as  are  weights  and  springs  and  the  fika ; 
wfaoae  forces  are  not  made  but  only  adjusted  by  the  worksMi. 
But  with  regard  to  (jod  the  case  is  quite  diflbrent ;  because  lia 
not  only  composes  or  puts  tilings  together,  but  is  hhnself  the  Ai^ 
Hior  and  contimial  Preserrer  of  tiieir  ori^nal  f(»ees  or  moving 
powers ;  and  oonaequently  it  is  not  adiminution  but  the  true  gjkxy 
of.  lus  workmanship,  that  nothing  is  done  without  his  oontinual 
government  and  inspection.  The  notion  of  the  world's  being  m 
grant  machine  going  on  without  the  interpontion  of  Ood,  aa  « 
eiock  continues  to  go  without  tke  aasistance  of  a  clook-mak«',  ia 
Ike  notion  of  materialism  and  fiftte,  and,  under  pretence  of  mar 
king  God  a  supra-mundane  intelEgence,  tends  to  exclude  profi* 
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denoa  and  CKkI's  govenmieiit  in  reality  oat  of  the  woiU.  And 
Igr  tbe  aame  reason  tiiat  a  jdiiloeopher  can  represent  all  tliingi 
going  on  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  creati(»i  without  any  govern* 
ment  or  interposition  of  Providence,  a  skeptic  will  eaolj  argoe 
stiD  fiurther  backwards,  and  suppose  that  things  have  from 
ttemity  gone  on,  as  thej  now  do,  without  any  true  creation  or 
erigpnal  Author  at  all,  but  onlj  what  such  argners  call  alt  m$e 
mud  eternal  nature.  If  a  king  had  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  things 
would  continually  go  on  without  his  government  or  interposition, 
«  without  his  attending  to  and  ordering  what  is  done  therein ;  it 
would  be  to  him  merely  a  nominal  kingdom;  nor  would  he  in  reality 
deserve  at  all  the  titie  of  king  or  governor.  And  as  those  men, 
who  pretend  tiiat  in  an  earthly  government  things  may  go  on 
perfectiy  well  without  the  king  himself  ordering  or  disposing  of 
anything,  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  they  would  fike  very 
well  to  set  tbe  king  aside  ;  so  whosoever  contends  that  the  course 
oT  the  w<»rld  can  go  on,  without  the  continual  direction  of  Qod, 
the  Supreme  Goemor ;  his  doctrine  does  in  eflbct  tend  to  ex- 
dude  God  out  of  the  worid." 

As  to  the  constant  dependence  of  all  things  on  God,  Clarke 
ind  Leibniti  agree,  and  Clarke  says :  ^'  There  are  no  powers  of 
nature  at  all  that  can  do  anything  of  themselves,  (as  weights  and 
qirings  work  of  themselves  with  regard  to  man.)  But  the  wisdom 
ind  ibresi^t  of  God  consist  in  contriving  at  once,  what  Us 
power  and  government  is  continually  putting  in  actual  execution.'' 
He  holds  that  ^^  (rod's  conserving  all  things  means  Ids  actual 
operation  and  government  in  preserving  and  continuing  the 
being,  powers,  dispositions,  and  motions  of  all  things."  "  But,'' 
be  says,  ^'  if  his  conserving  all  things  means  no  more  than  a 
king's  creating  such  subjects,  as  shall  be  able  to  act  well  enough 
without  his  intermodling  or  ordering  anything  among  them  ever 
tfter ;  this  is  making  him  indeed  a  real  creator,  but  only  a  nominal 
governor."  And  he  quotes  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  holds  the  same 
principles,  and  says ;  ^*  A  Qod  without  dominion,  without  provi- 
dnee  and  final  causes,  is  nothing  but  &te  and  nature." 

USkfUk  says  <^  To  infinr  from  tiiat  panage  of  holy  Scriptore, 
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wlidrem  Qod  ki  uud  %(^  liare  rested  from  Us  worb,  Hurt  there  1i 
tte  longer  a  eonluiiial  prodnofion  of  them,  would  be  to  make  ft 
rtrj  in  use  of  that  text ;"  thoagh  he  saje  ^  there  is  no  prodlw- 
tleii  of  new  8mi[de  eahBtanees." 

Here  let  me  etll  jour  attention  to  two  particular  remaAsi 
tvhich  I  hope  will  olear  awaj  any  remaining  obscuritiee,  and  show 
Ihat  the  common  doctrine  of  Diyine  Proridence  is  open  to  no  taU 
^kjeotionB. 

first  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  as  commonly  held, 
not  only  admits,  hat  includes  what  are  caDed  ihs  powen  €md 
htm  &f  nature.  The  scheme  I  hare  opposed  is  not  objected  to 
because  it  holds  lo  these.  But  the  &ct  that  it  does  hold  to  Hmn, 
is  the  drcumstance  which  g^ves  it  an  aspect  of  truth,  and  whidi 
B  made  so  plaunble  an  argument  in  its  favor.  Now  let  it  ba 
remembered  that  we  do  not  object  to  that  scheme  because  it  con* 
lains  this  truth,  but  becanso  it  rejects  another  truth  and  one  of 
tie  hi^est  moment.  In  other  words,  the  scheme  is  not  hxdtf 
because  it  holds  to  general  laws  and  powen  of  nature,  but  ba- 
cause  it  disconnects  them  from  the  constant  agency  of  God,  Qm 
living  them  a  present  independence.  To  do  justice  to  ttie  sub- 
ject of  Divine  Providence,  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  say 
ezprosdy,  so  that  it  may  not  fiul  to  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered, ihat  the  common  scheme  recognises  and  maintains  in  all  tiieir 
extent  what  are  denominated  the  laws  of  nature  botii  in  ikm 
phymoal  and  the  moral  worid. 

Scripture  q)eaks  and  philosophy  speaks  of  tinngs  material  and 
^nrituri,  as  endued  with  various  powers,  whidi  opeiate  aoooidiqg 
to  fixed  principles  and  laws.  These  powen  and  laws  are  not  fio- 
ticms,  but  realities.  They  as  really  exist  as  matter  or  nund.  Lb- 
deed  neither  matter  nor  mind  could  exist,  and  be  what  it  is, 
without  them.  And  tiie  powers  which  belong  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  creation  not  only  are  realities,  but  are  possessed  of  a 
real  activity.  All  language,  and  the  thou^ts  of  all  mmds  asciibe 
to  spiritoal  beingi  and  to  material  things  an  energy  which 
produces  eflbots«  Who  can  help  ascribing  a  real  and  a  mi|^U]r 
iBcieney  to  the  deotric  power,  to  heat  and  to  steam,  and  es- 


pugjilly  4»  tbe  powen  cf  ibe  mind  ?  That  ^md  powers  aotoa^jr 
prsdaoe  variou  and  iaaportwit  effiscts  is  a  mi^r  of  eonstaat 
«]|)6ri«iico.  It  is  implied  in  idiatever  we  say  or  think  or  do. 
And  those  who  hold  the  dootrine  of  dime  agenqr  in  ike  hi|^ 
MDse  in  which  it  is  set  forth  in  Ae  Sori^itares,  stiQ  ssoribe  aotif« 
powers  and  laws  to  matter  and  mind  —  they  do  this  del9berately 
aad  sboerely  •  And  if  Aej  should  make  the  attempt  to  lay  aside 
the  laagoage  which  implies  this,  snd  to  introdnoe  new  modes  of 
speech  which  would  not  contmn  a  reoognatkm  of  the  powers  and 
laws  of  nature,  die  attempt  would  evince  their  foUy  and  absurdity, 
flnmmon  sense  and  common  experience  tell  the  truth.  Bui  a 
man  who  denies  the  ejdstence  and  constant  operation  of  die 
lavs  of  nature  is  in  a  dream  or  is  insane.  He  adheres  to  shadows 
and  iUusionSy  instead  of  truth  and  reality. 

Bead  the  Scriptures,  and  see  how  freely  the  writers,  iHio  teadi 
that  Crod  himself  worketh  all  in  all,  speak  the  langua^  of  oom- 
aon  sensoi  referring  constantly  to  the  thmgs  that  are  made,  just 
as  (hey  sre.  And  they  often  do  this  without  any  apparent  reftr- 
ence  to  a  power  above  the  powers  of  nature.  You  may  ask, 
how  they  could  properly  do  this,  if  they  believed  that  there  is  a 
power  above  them.  I  answer,  tiiey  do  it  on  the  {nindple,  that 
aQ  parts  of  the  truth  do  not  lie  on  the  same  side  of  a  subject, 
sad  are  not  to  be  touched  upon  at  one  and  the  same  time.  That 
there  is  body  and  spirit,  and  that  these  are  endued  with  various 
powers,  operating  according  to  fixed  laws,  is  as  real  a  truth,  as 
that  there  is  a  God.  To  say  diat  a  CUkI  exists,  is  not  to  assert 
sH  the  truth  ;  because  other  bemgs  exist  as  really  as  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  say  that  those  other  beings  exist,  is  not  to  say 
all  the  truth ;  because  those  other  beings  are  not  God,  and  no 
part  of  God.  Again;  that  God  has  a  universal  agency  is  a 
truth,  but  not  all  the  truth.  For  other  beings  have  an  agency. 
Upon  these  principles  we  see  it  to  have  been  perfectly  proper  for 
the  sacred  writers  to  speak  frequently  of  tlie  powers  and  actions 
of  created  beings,  without  expressly  referring  at  the  time  to  any 
higher  power  or  agency.  In  doing  this  they  brought  into  view 
ooe  plain,  obvious  truth,  and  stopped  there,  because  the  occamon 
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«m  not  require  more.  At  other  times,  fhej  qpoke  of  Ae  power 
or  agency  of  God  without  any  ezpresB  reference  to  the  power  er 
agency  of  created  beings.  In  doing  this,  they  broaght  into  ▼ieir 
the  great,  primary  tmth,  and  stopped  there,  because  the  oeear 
Mh  did  not  require  them  at  the  time  to  speak  of  other  tmtti 
sidlmdinate  to  this. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  common  theory  of  Providenee  fii^y 
^f^ff^^^m^  the  powers  and  the  agency  of  created  things,!  proceed 
to  n^  seoond  remark,  which  is,  that  the  powers  and  laws  of  asr 
tnie  and  the  agency  of  created  things,  though  reafly  ezisteii^ 
ai^  though  really  distinct  from  the  power  and  agency  of  God, 
are  not  in  any  respect  independent  of  God. 

That  things  may  really  exist  which  are  dependent,  is  involved 
in  the  very  idea  of  creation.  God  was  the  cause,  created  things 
the  e&cts,  the  effects  being  as  real  as  the  canse.  And  as  tUngp 
o^ij  exist,  80  all  their  powers  may  exist,  in  a  state  of  depeii» 
d^nce.  And  as  the  existence  of  created  beings  and  of  all 
their  powers  depended  at  first  on  the  efficacious  will  of  God ;  so 
does  the  contmuance  of  their  existence.  They  can  no  more  oon- 
tinae  to  exist  than  they  could  begin  to  exist,  independsntly  of 
God.  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  divine  preservation,  in 
which  the  will  and  agency  of  God  are  as  really  concerned,  as  in 
ci;eating  them  at  first  All  thingB  are  through  him,  as  really 
as  ^  him. 

While  then  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  and  the  agency  of 
created  beings  have  a  real  existence,  distinct  fixHn  the  power  and 
agency  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  in  all  respects  des- 
pondent on  Grod;  that  they  exist  because  God  wills  their  ex- 
istence, and  that  tiiey  continue  to  exist,  because  God  peservea 
them  or  causes  them  to  continue.  So  the  Apostle  teaches.  It 
is  God  that  worketh  all  in  all. 

.  The  work  of  God  in  creating,  preserving  and  governing  wtdH- 
genJL  beings  is  evidentiy  the  most  important  of  all  lus  works.  And 
though  the  word  of  God  and  the  whole  course  of  his  providence 
east  a  very  clear  light  on  this  great  work,  yet  it  is  in  relation  to 
this  that  the  human  mind  is  most  liable  to  nusapprehensMNOU    We 


mt^  hK9%  M  diSodif  m  Mknowladgiiig,  tiMt  Ifae  bodies  ivkMi 
MBipom  Ae  aolar  •jntem,  and  all  tfaingi  in  the  tegotoble  and 
aaoaal  mM^  are  dependent  on  God ;  that  aa  he  made  them,  he 
BOW  upholds  them  and  dnreets  and  governs  all  their  opcratioM. 
Bat  timt  Tatiooal  and  moral  beings  are  dependent  on  Qod,  and 
fliat  he  norka  in  fliem  and  oontrols  aU  their  actions^  is  a  dootrhie 
at  wfaioh  we  are  apt  to  stomble.  And  jet  the  saered  writera  as- 
satt  tUs  dootrine  terjr  frequently,  and  with  great  deamesB.  And 
ihej  do  it  widumt  seeming  to  ^^rdiend,  that  anj  obfeotkn  or 
dffievHy  can  be  orged  against  it  And  if  we  flhonld  look  at  tiie 
•objeet  in  the  Hg^t  of  an|»rejttdioed  reason,  we  should  oondnde^ 
that  God's  agency  must  be  oonspioaoiis,  in  proportion  to  the  dig 
aify  and  iaqportanoe  of  ttie  beings  tihat  he  creates  and  preser?es; 
that  if  Us  power  and  ofiier  perfections  are  diBfJayed  b  the  would 
at  large,  ttey  are  disjdayed  especially  in  tiie  rational  and  moral 
pari;  and  we  should  be  the  furthest  poeriUe  from  hnagining,  ttat 
weatures  who  possess  a  liature  of  smgalar  exoellenoe,  are  in  any 
mpeet  independent  of  iSm  who  is  the  souree  of  aft  ezceBenoe. 
For  surely  tiie  greater  and  more  eicdlent  the  gift,  the  more 
deaily  is  the  giver  bnm^t  into  view.  And  if  he  not  only  be- 
llows the  exedlent  g^  once,  bat  continues  it,  we  should  grate- 
hBj  acknowledge  his  contmual  goodnoss.  Now  it  is  what  we 
dKmId  hardly  have  expected,  that  any  man  should  question  tiie 
agency  of  God  in  those  things,  in  which  it  has  Us  brightOBt  dis- 
play. It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  offmoe  against  reason 
and  trutti,  to  doubt  the  constant  agency  of  God  in  sustaining 
lifeless  matter.  But  raticmal,  moral,  accountatde  beings  receive 
from  God  ftr  more  exalted  g^,  and  hold  a  fiir  higher  rank. 
In  them  the  operation  of  his  wisdom,  power  and  goodnesi  appears 
m  its  hi^est  j^ory.  And  thejf  are  the  beingB  and  the  only  be- 
ings, capable  of  perceiving  tins  display  of  the  divine  perfections. 
And  thejf  are  the  beings,  who  ou^t  devoutly  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  in  view  of  it,  to  glorify  God,  from  whom  cometii  every  good 
and  perfiMt  gift^-aad  if  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  certainly 
that  which  is  most  excellent  and  perfect.  Now  that  we,  ra- 
^kmly  immortal  beings,  who  receive  sudi  exalted  gttB  from  God, 


inl.m  Tifbam  be  diqikja  an  agmey  proportioiied  to  fte  mpap 
teot  of  oar  noble  £ieidtiee,  and  oor  mtdligeoi  and  m 
ftai  ttie.ahookl  ever  heeitata  and  be  telnotant  to  adndl  tUa  iinsub 
Hgeney  •-*  that  we  shoiiUl  e^er  be  afraid  of  asoribing  too  araflh  lo 
Qod,aB  then j^  aionbmg  all  good  to  him  oonld  be  tooiBndi)^^ 
tiiat  we  J  who  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God^  dioqU 
proudly  arrogate  to  onnelTee  a  portkm  of  indepeodenee,  -wmA 
dMNild  arrogate  it  even  in  that,  in  whieh  oar  dependenoe  pre  emi 
Mntly  appears, —*  is  not  this  ezeeedin^j  strange  ! 
*  These  are  the  two  remarks  I  had  to  make.  The  powers  sad 
iawa  of  natare  are  realities,  and  are  to  be  admitted  and  mais- 
tiined  in  all  their  extent  The  powers  and  laws  of  natare,  thoof^ 
distkiot  from  the  power  and  agency  of  Ood,  are  not  ia  any  re- 
spect nx  in  any  degree  independent  of  God.  He  woriDeth  ill 
m  all,  espedally  m  intelligent,  free,moral  beings.  There  are  tspo 
distinct  powers,  — the  power  of  created  Unngs,  and  the  powar 
af  Ood,  the  Creatcur  and  Preserver.  There  are  two  agmoMnea,  the 
agency  of  creatores,  and  the  agency  of  God.  These  powers  and 
agencies,  thoagh  closely  related  to  each  other,  are  in  their  na- 
tare totally  distinct.  Of  coarse  the  power  and  agency  ef  the  one 
aan  never  be  ascribed  to  the  other,  as  properly  his.  The  Agenoy 
«f  the  one  may  be  very  nearly  connected  with  the  agency  of  tlie 
other,  bat  it  csnnot  be  ascribed  to  the  other  as  his  agMioy.' 

We  inquire  then,  what  relation  these  two  distinct  agencies  sostsin 
toeaehothmr?  Are  tltey  concurrent  or  concomitant  agencies?  That 
ja,  are  the  agency  of  God  and  the  agency  of  the  creatore  joined 
itogether  as  agencies  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  having  the  same  re» 
htion  to  acommon  eod ;  and  do  they  o(mtribute  to  that  end  in  the 
same  manner?  Are  they  collateral  or  parallel  agencies?  All  these 
phrases  &il  of  expressing  the  particular  and  chief  relation  be- 
tween divine  agency  sad  human  agency.  The  power  and  agOMVy 
ef  God  and  the  power  and  agency  of  creatures,  are  not  origpially 
and  properly  co-existent,  or  concurrent.  The  power  of  creataras 
is  a  consequence,  an  effect  flowing  from  the  divine  power.  As 
Jesus  said  to  Bilate ;  ^^  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  against  sse, 
aaeept  it  were  gLven  thee  from  above."    The  rdatkn  then  of 
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difint  powOT  to  tte  poirer  of  oreated  beings  is  flia  rekiion  of 
caoM  to  eieoi.  But  aooording  to  Dr.  JoimMn,  those  ttmigi 
"vbioh  are  eoneurreut  or  eooooautant  are  not  eamatife  or  oooae- 
qnenliaL  Thk  is  true  as  to  the  agenoy  of  Ood  and  diat  of  ore- 
ated tUngi.  They  are  not  oononrrent,  ooDOomitant,  or  parallel 
ageneies.  The  one  ie  eansative,  the  other  ooneeqiiential.  The 
agenoj  of  material  thmgi  ia  manifestlj  related  to  the  dirine  agen* 
ejf  aa  aneflbot  to  a  mipreme  oanse.  And  if  we  asoribe  an  ag^nej 
of  a  lower  kind  to  a  divine  oanae,  dudl  we  not  aeoribe  to  Ae 
naie  divine  eanse  an  agenoy  of  a  more  eialted  kind,  tiiat  is,  Ae 
Mgncj  of  intelligent  beings  f  Do  we  honor  God  by  representing 
all  Ae  opeimtions  in  the  natural  world  as  resolting  from  his 
aoveieign  appointment  and  agency  ?  And  shall  we  not  honor 
kan  more  by  representing  the  higher  and  more  wonderfal  oper»» 
tions  of  the  mind  as  resolting  from  the  same  divine  appointmeat 
andageney? 

Bnt  is  this  dependenoe  on  divine  agenoy  consistent  with  Ae 
natore  of  free  mcnral  actions  f  Why  not  ?  We  do  not  peiferm  a 
■n|^  action  which  is  not  manifestty  the  effect  of  some  one  tUng, 
or  mssny  things,  which  evidently  operate  upon  us  or  within  us  as 
cansea.  Now  if  the  operation  of  inferior  and  even  unintolligent 
causes  la  consistent  with  the  nature  of  moral  actions ;  is  not  the 
operation  of  a  divine  cause,  to  say  the  least,  equally  consistent? 
Does  not  God  know  better  than  any  inferior  cause,  how  to  ope- 
nto  upon  the  mind  which  he  himself  has  made,  and  influence  its 
aottons,  without  violating  its  faculties  or  preventmg  its  actions 
from  being  6*00,  moral,  and  accountable  T  What  a  groundloM 
oonoeiti  The  fiM^t  is  that  God,  m  the  exercise  of  his  agency, 
not  only  Ut$  us  be  6*00,  moral  agents,  but  makes  us  so.  He  not 
only  ZsoMt  us,  as  some  express  it,  to  exercise  the  fiumlties  of 
moral  agents  without  hinderance,  but  eauies  us  tiius  to  exercise 
tiiem.  And  as  our  agency  is  dependent  upon  God ;  so  are  aU 
its  properties  and  circumstances.  Thus  in  the  most  perfect  sense, 
our  free,  moral  agency,  taken  just  as  it  is,  has  to  divine  agency 
the  relation  of  an  ethci  to  a  cause.  The  effect  here  is  of  a 
ht  more  exoellent  kind,  than  any  in  the  material  world,  and 
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In  what  I  bftTe  advuieed  on  tius  mbject^  mj  algeot  his  not 
been  to  nq^port  any  human  theory.  I  have  ahaed  at  wMang^  hot 
to  bring  out  diatinotly  the  very  poeitions  emtamed  in  the  woid 
of  God.  There  aie,  yon  knoWi  two  ehmms  of  tejcte,  one  of  whuh 
a«ertB  the  agmcy  of  God,  the  other  the  ageney  of  creatnna. 
Xhii  is  the  case  in  regard  to  tiie  natural  worid.  God  eaasea  the 
aiotioiiB  or  aetioDS  whieh  take  plaoe  in  matoriai  thngPi  and  those 
things  really  moTO  or  aot.  For  ezamjde,  be  eaasss  the  plsneto 
to  move,  and  they  do  move —the  son  to  daut^  and  it  shinsa. 
Xhese  two  agenoies  are  real,  bat  not  ooUatoral  or  ceneoHiitook 
But  the  inspired  writers  teaoh  this  speeiaUy  in  regud  to  hmr. 
God  causes  us  to  walk  in  his  statutes.  He  inclines  our  hearto 
toobey  — be  turns  us,  and  be  w<»ksinus  to  will  and  to  do.  JSa 
g^Tes  repentance  and  fiuth,  and  he  sheds  abroad  his  lofe  in  ev 
hearts.  Here  you  have  one  part  of  divine  truth,  a  part  nerer  to 
be  overiooked.  But  there  is  another  class  of  texts,  whieh,  with 
equal  clearness,  bring  into  view  the  rational,  moral  agmey  of  man. 
While  God  causes  his  people  to  walk  in  his  statotes,  they  thenar 
selves  are  required  to  walk  and  do  walk  in  his  statoes.  Whila 
he  inclines  their  hearts  to  obey,  their  own  hearts  incline  to  obey. 
If  he  turns  them  from  their  evil  ways,  they  themselves  turn.  U 
he  gives  them  a  new  heart  and  a  new  sjmit,  they  make  them- 
selves a  new  heart.  If  he  creates  in  them  a  dean  heart,  thej 
cleanse  their  own  hearts.  He  gives  them  faith,  and  they  beliefe ; 
repentance,  and  they  repent.  He  causes  them  to  love,  and  they 
love.  He  works  m  them  to  will  and  to  do,  and  they  will  and  do. 
He  produces  love,  joy,  meekness  and  all  other  graces  in  them,  and 
ttiey  exercise  these  graces.  He  keeps  them  from  sin,  and  they 
keep  themselves  from  sin.  ^^  Now  in  what  way"  says  a  very 
judicious  writer*  ^'  are  we  to  determine  the  meaning  of  these  two 
classes  of  texts  ?  Are  we  to  con^der  them  as  oontradictoiy  t 
Are  we  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  (me  class  as  true,  and  to  reject  the 
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ellier  m  ftlse,  or  io  to  explain  them  awmj  as  to  toare  tiiem  no 
deternuDftie  aignification  ?  If  men  incline  their  own  hearts  to 
•bedienee,  most  we  conehide  Aat  God  does  not  incline  them  t 
If  iliej  are  required  to  make  themselres  a  new  heart,  does  it 
fallow  that  Qod  does  not  ^^e  them  a  new  heart?  If  the;  torn 
from  on  to  n^iteoiisness,  is  it  certain  tiiat  Qod  does  not  eaose 
lliem  to  tm,— and  b  it  certam  that  their  obedience  is  independent 
«f  his  ageney  ?  Are  we  not  bound  on  the  contrarj  to  putt  sndi 
a  OQDfltmctkm  np<m  the  two  classes  of  texts,  that  both  may  be 
admitted  as  true  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Evidentlj  bf 
conrideiing  the  agency  of  men  as  tiie  consequence  of  the  agency 
0f  €od.  If  he  causes  them  to  walk  in  his  commands,  they  do 
•etoaUy  tfans  walk.  If  he  makes  them  obedient,  they  really  obey. 
If  he  toms  ilieir  hearts,  they  themselves  torn.  If  he  gives  them 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  fiiey  exercise  the  aflections  of  • 
B0W  heart.  Not  that  the  agency  of  God  is  identified  with  the 
agency  of  men ;  but  the  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other,  is 
dependent  on  the  other.  His  act  in  turning  them  is  not  ttieir 
act  in  turning.  Their  obedience  is  not  his  obedience.  His  ma- 
king them  a  new  heart,  is  not  the  same  as  their  making  them- 
sdres  a  new  heart ;  but  it  is  causing  them  to  make  themselves 
a  new  heart" 

This  author  {proceeds  on  the  same  general  principle  to  explain 
and  reconcile  the  different  classes  of  texts,  which  relate  to  men 
ts  sinners,  and  shows  that  in  this  point  of  view  also  they  are  de- 
pendent on  God,  and  that  he,  in  his  wise  and  righteous  provi- 
dence, exercises  a  sovereign,  controlling  influence  over  their 
thou^ts  and  actions. 

I  might  show  that  the  representation  here  made  of  the  agency 
of  creatures  as  dependent  upon  the  agency  of  God,  and  the 
views  here  given  of  Divine  Providence,  agree  with  the  opinions 
of  all  the  distinguished  evangelical  writers  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  But  it  is  enough  for  us,  if  what  we  believe  is  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  suggests  some  important 
practical  reflections,  two  of  which  I  shall  lay  before  you. 
VOL.  n.  6 
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Unt.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  is  presented  to  oar 
view  in  so  clear  a  fight  tiiat  it  is  easy  to  avoid  rmstaies.  He 
doctrine  comes  to  ns  in  the  light  which  God  himself  has  cast  upon 
it  in  his  word  and  in  his  works.  The  works  and  the  word  of  God 
agree ;  they  are  in  hot  but  two  methods  of  revelation,  thoo^ 
one  of  them  is  vastly  superior  to  the  other.  ^'  God  has  magnified 
Us  word  above  all  his  name.''  And  yet  this  superior  metihod  cF 
revelation  presupposes  the  other,  and  cannot  be  rightly  apfKre- 
kended  without  attention  to  the  other.  The  light  of  ha&k  com** 
mingled  makes  known  the  doctrine  of  providence  so  clearly,  that 
w>  diUgent  inquirer  after  the  truth  can  ful  to  understand  it. 
But  what  does  the  clearest  fight  avail  to  those,  who  love  ixikr 
ness  rather  than  light  ?  Most  of  the  errors  which  prevail  on  this 
fobject,  arise  from  within.  Only  let  men  be  brought  to  a  right 
•late  of  nund,  and  their  errors  will  be  corrected,  and  ttie  obeour 
rity  which  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  spread  over  the  divine 
government  will  quickly  pass  away. 

Secondly.  We  see  here  the  precise  difference  hetweenrational^ 
Scriptural  pidy^  and  enthusiasm. 

A  man  under  the  influence  of  true  Scriptural  piety,  judges 
right  as  to  the  nature  and  the  methods  of  divine  providence. 
Accordingly  he  not  only  seeks  of  Gtxi  the  blessings  which  he 
needs,  but  seeks  them  in  the  appointed  way.  He  prays  fer  re- 
lief and  comfort,  and  hopes  that  Gtxl  will  answer  his  prayers  not 
miraculously,  but  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  his  provi- 
dence ;  and  these  methods  he  learns  from  Scripture  and  observar 
tion.  He  has  found  that  God  ordinarily  puts  forth  his  agency  in 
the  natural  and  In  the  spiritual  world  in  a  settled  method  and 
order ;  and  he  sees  that  this  uniform  method,  called  the  order  or 
laws  of  nature,  is  fitted  most  clearly  to  display  the  divine  perfec* 
tions,  and  to  secure  our  welfare.  All  his  own  efibrts  therefore, 
and  all  his  ideas  of  what  God  will  do,  are  conformed  to  the  truth. 
He  expects  Gtxl  to  act,  and  to  succeed  his  actions,  in  the  ap- 
pointed way,  and  in  no  other.  He  prays  that  God  would  give 
Urn  a  harvest,  and  hopes  that  Grod  will  grant  this  blesong.  But 
bow  ?    Why,  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  what  these 
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k.if8  are  every  cme  nndentanob.  He  looks  to  God  to  feed 
uA  dothe  him,  to  heal  his  dcknesses  and  to  lengthen  oat  hie  life ; 
and  all  in  the  ways  of  Cbd'e  app(nntment  He  asks  God  to  pr»- 
■erve  him  frmn  hnrtfol  mistakes,  to  guide  him  into  the  truth,  and 
ta  sajqply  all  his  need ;  and  he  expects  these  blessmgs  to  be  gran^ 
ed  Ifi^ihe  way  marked  out  by  the  word  and  providence  of  God, 
and  in  no  other  way.  In  short  he  regulates  his  thoughts  and  de- 
sires, his  prayers,  actions  and  expectations,  accordmg  to  the  e^ 
iaUisbed  principles  of  the  divine  government.  And  thus  he 
thinks  and  prays  and  acts  in  conformity  with  the  truth.  He  fells 
in  with  the  divine  plan.  He  moves  in  harmony  with  the  movements 
at  providence.  He  denres  nothing,  he  prays  for  nothing,  except 
in  God's  established  method  and  order. 

Take  now  the  enthusiast.  He  prays  to  God,  and  expects  God 
to  answer  prayer.  In  this  he  may  be  ri^t.  But  he  mistakes  as  to 
Hie  manner  of  praying,  and  the  manner  in  which  God  will  answer 
prayer.  He  odfers  prayer  and  looks  for  an  answer,  in  a  wbj 
which  God  has  not  appomted,  and  which  is  suggested  by  Ms 
own  misguided  imagination.  For  example,  he  is  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  the  will  of  God  is  respecting  a  particular  journey,  or 
other  pursuit ;  and  he  prays  that  Grod  would  make  known  his 
wilL  But  how  does  he  expect  that  (rod  will  make  known  his  wiQ? 
Not  through  his  own  rational  feculties,  exercised  in  the  way  of 
serious  deliberation  and  honest  inquiry.  He  does  not  deliberate ; 
he  does  not  pursue  a  diligent,  rational  mquiry,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  will  of  Grod  is.  He  does  not  attend  to  the  events 
of  providence  or  the  instruction  of  Scripture,  to  see  what  they 
indicate.  Kor  does  he  think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  ask  advioe 
of  others.  He  looks  for  an  answer  in  a  shorter  way.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  availing  ourselves  of  patient,  serious  considera- 
tkm,  the  counsel  of  judicious  men,  the  manifest  leadings  of  provi- 
dence, and  tiie  teachings  of  Scripture,  in  connection  with 
prayer,  seems  to  him  very  dull,  and  &r  below  the  aspiring?  of  a 
Winn  and  lofty  piety.  He  sometimes  thinks  that  God  will  answer 
prayer  and  make  known  his  will  in  a  dream ;  and  then,  if  he 
dreams  so  and  so,  he  ccmcludes  that  such  is  the  will  ci  GKhI.    Or 
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it  expects  God  to  make  known  his  irill  by  a  direct  and  eztraor' 
dkiary  suggesticxi  to  his  miDd,  aside  from  the  use  <^  his  rational 
ikeullaes.  And  then  if  something  is  suggested  to  his  mind^  not  in 
tt«  way  of  rational  consideration,  or  in  the  way  of  advice  from 
those  who  are  entitled  to  his  confidence,  but  directly,  and  sud* 
deidy,  and  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  through  the  caprkious  act- 
ings of  an  excited  fancy  }  he  thinks  it  from.  God,  and  regulates 
hk  conduct  accordingly. 

A  young  man  under  the  infiuence  of  enthusiasm,  has  his 
Oughts  turned  towards  the  mbustry,  and  he  prays  God  to  teach 
him  what  he  would  have  him  to  do.  But  he  forgets  that  God  has 
fffen  him  rational  fiEusulties,  to  be  employed  on  Hob  subject  as 
well  as  on  any  other.  He  forgets  that  God  has  given  him  his 
word  to  instruct  him,  and  so  he  does  not  diligentiy  and  patientiy 
search  it.  Or  if  he  goes  to  the  inspired  volume,  ha  goes  in  an 
imautiiorized  way.  He  says  perhaps,  I  will  opesi  the  BiUe,  and 
Ike  first  passage  which  my  eye  faQs  upcti  shall  decide*  With  this 
view,  he  opens  the  BiUe,  and  it  may  be  his  eye  at  once  Mis  upon 
such  a  passage  as  this ;  ^^  s(m  of  man,  I  send  thee  to  tibe  house 
rf  Israel*," — or,  "Gro  preach  the  gospel  to  every  cieatore." 
This  he  takes  to  be  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of  God  resped- 
tng  the  case  in  hand.  He  overkK>ks  the  prc^r  method  of  seardfe- 
kg  &e  Scriptures,  that  is,  in  the  right  use  of  his  rational  fitoult- 
ties,  and  all  the  helps  in  his  power.  He  forgets  that  there  are 
other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the  question  before 
him,  as  well  as  the  first  he  fixed  his  eye  upon.  He  forgets  that 
Qie  passage  he  may  read  the  next  minute,  or  the  next  day,  is  the 
word  of  God  as  well  as  the  one  he  first  read,  and  may  be  df  a 
very  different  and  opposite  import  He  takes  no  suitidble  pains 
Is  learn  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  oontemplateS) 
and  what  are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  it.  He  takes  ne 
pains  to  settle  the  important  question,  whether  he  now  has  or 
IB  ever  likely  to  have  the  requisite  qualifications.  He  does  not 
go  modestly  to  a  minister  of  Christ  or  to  an  intelfigent  Christian  £ar 
coimsel.  But  he  concludes  at  once,  that  God  has  made  known 
his  win  by  directmg  him,  as  he  did,  to  that  particular  text    How 
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em  it  be  supposed,  he  says,  that  God  would  order  it  so,  thai 
iQch  a  text  should  first  of  all  be  placed  right  before  me,  unless 
he  meant  to  teach  me  that  he  does  really  call  me  to  be  a  minister 
«r  a  missionary.  Now  you  cannot  reason  with  such  a  man  ;  for 
lie  mistakes  entirely  as  to  the  principles  of  reasoning,  and  Ihe 
methods  of  the  divine  providence.  Tou  cannot  reason  with 
him,  for  he  is  an  enthusiast,  and  an  enthusiast  cannot  4>e  reasoned 
with. 

A  person  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  errs  in  the  same 
wiQr  in  jud^g  of  his  own  conversion.     In  ascertaining  whether 
he  18  a  pardoned  sinner,  and  has  a  title  to  heaven,  he  does  not 
attend  carefully  to  his  own  heart  and  life,  comparing  them  wiUi 
tb»  standard  of  (rod's  word.     How  then  does  he  proceed  ?    Why 
perhaps  he  reads  the  words  of  Christ ;  ^^  rejoice  that  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven ;"  and  he  concludes  at  once  that  he  is  in 
that  happy  state;  and  he  is  filled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
endless  happiness,— not  considering  at  all  what  the  Bible  teaches 
•B  to  the  conditions  of  eternal  life.     Perhaps  he  dreams  that  he 
sees  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  hears  him  say ;  /  die  far  thee,  or, 
%  nn$  are  forgiven  thee;  and  he  takes  his  dream  to  be  an  evi- 
dence of  Us  forgiveness,  though  he  neither  repents  nor  believes  in 
Christ.     I  introduce  these  cases  to  Ulustrate  the  nature  of  en- 
thusiasm, of  which  there  is  still  a  great  abundance  in  the  world. 
If  a  man  resorts  to  any  such  means  as  are  not  divinely  appointed, 
(o  ascertain  his  conversion  and  his  title  to  heaven  —  if  he  relies 
upon  any  workings  of  his  own  excited  &ncy,  or  upon  any  supposed 
communication  from  God,  except  what  comes  in  conformity  with 
the  Scriptures,  to  satisfy  him  that  his  sins  are  pardoned,  he  shows 
liimself  to  be   an  enthusiast.     And  though   an  enthusiast  may 
judge  right  in  thinking  he  is  a  child  of  God,  he  is  quite  as  likely 
^  judge  wrong. 

You  see  that  enthusiasm  has  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error. 
!rhe  enthusiast  is  right  m  praymg  to  God.  There  is  no  error  in 
this,  if  he  prays  as  he  ought.  He  is  right  in  praying  often  and 
earnestly.  He  is  right  in  expecting  (rod  to  answer  prayer ;  be- 
Gk>d  has  promised  to  do  this.    He  is  right  in  jdacmg  entire 
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eoctfidence  in  (}od,  and  in  the  tnitii  of  hiB  promiaes ;  only  hm 
M^t  to  understand  the  promises  correctly.  He  iB  right  in 
tbinking  that  €rod  will  actuallj  grant  the  blessmgs  which  he 
0eek8,  if  he  seeks  aright.  Nor  does  he  mistake  in  expecting  tt 
present  and  merciful  agency  of  God  in  answering  sincere,  ferrenl 
prayer.  Thus  far  he  goes  with  the  Bible  and  has  truth  on  h]0 
ride.  And*here  you  come  to  the  place  where  he  departs  firom 
the  infallible  guide,  and  where  his  mistake  begins.  The  BiUe 
does  not  teach,  and  providence  does  not  teach,  that  God  will 
answer  prayer  or  make  known  his  will,  in  such  a  way  as  the  en- 
thusiast supposes.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  provH 
dence,  that  we  are  to  learn  the  will  of  God  m  all  ordinary  oases, 
by  the  diligent  use  of  our  Acuities  ;  that  God  guides  ns  as  r»* 
tional  beings,  and  on  uniform  principles.  Here  is  the  mistake  of 
tile  enthusiast.  He  thinks  God  will  interpose  in  his  proTidenoe  to 
answer  his  prayers  and  supply  his  wants,  in  an  extra&rdinanf 
manner ;  not  according  to  the  uniform  laws  which  divine  wisdom 
has  settled  m  the  natural  and  moral  world,  but  in  a  miraculous 
way.  The  man  of  enlightened.  Scriptural  piety  believes  that 
miracles  were  formerly  of  infinite  importance  for  the  coofirmatioti 
of  the  truths  of  our  religion ;  but  that  they  are  not  necessary  and 
ore  not  to  be  expected  now ;  and  indeed  that  their  occurrence  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  life,  would  subvert  the  common 
principles  of  action,  and  create  endless  confusion  in  the  moral 
world.  The  enlightened,  sober  Christian  believes,  that  God  can 
answer  prayer  without  miracles  as  well  as  with  them.  He  has 
thus  all  the  motives  and  encouragements  to  prayer  which  he  could 
have,  if  God  had  promised  a  miraculous  answer  to  prayer.  And 
he  confidently  relies  upon  God  to  exert  an  agency  in  his  behalf, 
as  real,  and  as  beneficial,  as  a  miraculous  agency  could  be.  His 
prayers  therefore,  and  his  expectations  of  good,  are  all  confbrmed 
to  the  infallible  standard.  He  lives  and  moves  in  the  re^on  of 
truth  and  reality.  His  reason  and  conscience  and  all  his  fiusul- 
ties  are  not  only  active,  but  active  in  the  right  way.  The  li^t 
which  guides  him  is  a  clear  and  certain  light,  coming  from  ibd 
sun  of  righteousness.    But  the  enthusiast  Ibes  in  the  tBgioa  of 
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and  dreams;  which  fancies  and  dreanis  may  be  very  sexi- 
oos  and  reiy  pleasmg,  and  even  sublime  ;  but  still  they  are  fiui- 
eies  and  dreams.  And  by  relying  upon  them  he  deprives  hii&- 
self  of  the  benefit  of  realities.  He  subjects  himself  to  constant 
loss  by  seeking  good  in  ways  which  cannot  be  successful,  instead 
of  those  ways  of  divine  appointment  in  which  his  success  would 
be  sure.  The  enthusiast  may  love  God ;  but  he  is  apt  to  mistake 
tiie  will  of  Qod.  and  the  methods  of  his  providence.  He  may 
act  conscientiously;  but  he  is  likely  to  act  erroneously  and 
atrangely.  He  may  be  travelling  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  but  hi 
travels  without  the  advantage  of  a  clear  light  and  a  safe  guide* 
It  may  be  tiiat  he  goes  on  with  a  sincere  and  pious  heart ;  but  it 
is  widi  a  bewildered  imagination,  half  the  time  following  i^antoms, 
and  never  seeing  things  as  they  are,  till  he  arrives  -—  and  if  aifkar 
aB  he  traly  k>ves  God  he  will  arrive,  at  that  world  of  light,  whoM 
flfaadowB  and  dreams  cannot  be  found. 
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I  ■ 
MORAL    A6BNCT.      PROPER    MODE    OF    INQUIRT.      ULTIMATB 
,,i  OR  STANDARD  OF  MORAL  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


'.Ihb  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
theological  students.  And  the  particular  views  which  you  enter- 
tala  respecting  it  will  be  likely  to  influence  your  habit  of  think- 
ing  on  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  revelati^m,  pai^ 
tkmlarly  tiioee  to  which  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  controversies 
are  related. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  lay  before  you  anything  like  a  complete 
system  of  mental  philosophy.  This  would  be  moompatible  with 
the  plan  of  lecturing  which  I  have  contemplated,  and  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  Seminary  relative  to  my  department.  The 
most  I  can  promise  is,  to  treat  briefly  of  such  parts  of  the  gene- 
ral subject  as  will  help  us  to  elucidate  important  principles,  either 
theoretic  or  practical,  in  Christian  Theology.  The  topic  wluch  I 
shall  more  particularly  consider,  is  Moral  Agency.  It  is  very 
manifest  that  this  subject  has  a  near  and  important  connee- 
tion  with  Christian  Theology,  inasmuch  as  all  the  duties  which 
Christianity  inculcates,  all  the  motives  it  presents,  and  all  the 
blessings  it  confers,  respect  man  as  a  moral,  accountable  agent. 

The  subject  being  thus  connected  with  Christian  Theology, 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  sacred  office  should  take  pains 
to  acquire  a  right  understanding  of  it,  and  an  ability  to  treat 
other  related  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  just  imr 
pression  on  others,  even  on  those  who  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  philosophical  discussion. 
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• 

Thai  W6  may  myestigite  this  sabject  wiih  success,  it  is  of 

qwcial  consequence  thai  xre  should  have  our  mhids  settled  as  to 

the  proper  mode  cS  prosecuting  oar  mquiries.     It  is  erideni  m 

this,  as  in  other  cases,  thai  we  must  derive  our  knowledge  {rem 

known  fi^ts,  and  that  no  hypothesis  and  no  argument,  not  founded 

en  fiB^eiSy  can  he  admitted  in  the  science  of  mind  any  more  than 

in  the  science  of  physics.    Any  hypothesis  in  natural  science^ 

whidi  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  £Btcts,  we  regard  as  a 

dream  cS  the  imag^lation.     We  should  do  the  same  as  to  menlil 

■einBee.    For  example^  if  any  one  advances  the  positioik,  that  the 

Bund  can  pot  forth  voUtioiis  or  choices  without  the  influence  of 

■lotiveB,  we  diookl  as  philosophers  reject  fhe  portion,  unless  thei^ 

ate  well  known  fects  to  sustain  it    Bui  I  am  well  aware  thai  ii 

is  ene  thing  to  acknowledge  this  principle  m  words,  and  to  haf^ 

m  general  convioticm  of  its  truth,  and  a  vety  diSereni  thing  to 

ebaerve  it  and  govern  ourselves  by  ii  in  practice.    It  i»  sar|msiag 

to  find  how  frequently  educated  as  weD  as  mieducaisd  bmh 

reaori  in  their  reasoning  to  the  hypothetical  method,  ttiOQgh  pei^ 

kapB  they  profess  to  renounce  it ;  and  how  much  of  the  huoca- 

flnsivenen  of  their  arguments,  and  how  much  of  the  stongth  of 

ilgections  urged  agamsi  them,  is  owmg  to  this  circumstance. 

Such  have  been  the  books  in  common  use,  nsA  such  the  modes 

of  thinking  which  have  prevailed  in  times  past,  and  which  have 

been  transmitted  from  other  generations  to  us,  that  it  n  no  easjr 

issk  to  rid  our  minds  of  ail  tiiat  is  perplexing  and  fiUse,  and  to 

bring  ourselves  to  that  simple  method  which  has  been  so  wel 

defended  of  late  by  the  ablest  writers  on  mental  philosophy,  ani 

which  so  obviously  agrees  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 

the  established  rules  of  investigation  on  all  other  subjects.     On 

this  point,  I  quote  one  passage  from  Dr.  Ufrfiam's  Treatise  on  the 

Will.    In  regard  to  the  discusnon  of  the  various  questions  re#- 

pecting  the  Will  he  says ;  ^^  It  will  be  our  desire  to  rest  nudnljr 

upon  &ct8  and  the  obvious  deductions  from  them,  and  to  avoid 

mere  speculation.     The  indulgence  of  speculation,  the  ^ting 

kese  to  discursive  flights,  is  often  flattorh^  to  pride  of  intelleei| 

but  unless  controlled  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  &cte,  ii  is  noi 
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fryorable  to  the  aflcertainment  of  truth.  The  inquiries  before 
18,  so  £Eur  at  least  as  the  mode  of  conducting  them  is  concerned, 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  our 
inquiries  into  the  phjucal  world.  What  we  wish  to  know  ure 
J^  simple  facts  that  exist,  and  the  general  laws  which  thete 
fi|cts  obviouslj  deyelop  and  clearly  prove,  in  distinctioD  from 
vy^re  conjectures.  We  apprehend  that  this  course,  if  we  promise 
j^mrselves  a  fiekvorable  issue,  is  necessary  in  all  disousaioiis  respect- 
ing the  mind." 

...According  to  th^  views  which  I  have  thus  briefly  suggested 
f^  the  subject,  before  us,  it  is  not  to  be  our  inquiry,  what  we 
phoiild  think  would  be,  or  what  must  be,  the  attributes  and  cip- 
f^omstances  of  a  moral  agent,  or  the  manner  of  his  acting.  We 
l)iould  no  more  make  this  our  inquiry,  than  we  should  inquire  in 
Jiatural  history,  what  must  be  or  what  we  should  ttiink  would  be 
t|ie  properties  of  an  elephant,  or  the  instincts  of  a  bee ;  or  in 
jliiymcal  science,  what  must  be  the  properties  of  a  magnet,  or 
.i^uit  we  should  think  would  be  the  operations  of  electricity  oe 
the  phenomena  of  solar  light  The  chief  object  of  investigation 
in  the  di£ferent  branches  of  natural  science  is  to  observe  and 
arrange  the  phenomena  exhibited  before  us ;  or  in  other  words, 
to  discover  and  classify  the  facts  which  are  presented  to  view  in 
j^Uiffisrent  parts  of  the  natural  world.  And  we  are  to  do  tiie  same 
in  regard  to  a  moral  agent.  Instead  of  saying  such  and  such 
jgiiust  be  his  properties,  his  circumstances  or  his  mode  of  acting, 
amd  instead  of  inquiring  what  we  should  suppose  them  to  be,  our 
jpreat  business  is  to  aspertam  what  they  are.  Proper  attention 
;tp  this  one  point  would  have  prevented  some  of  the  most  vicllent 
^controversies  which  have  employed  the  pens  and  agitated  the 
.jfASsions  of  men,  would  have  rendered  the  study  of  mental 
science  simple  and  comparatively  easy,  and  would  have  co&- 
^buted  much  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  this  branch 
i^  knowledge. 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  assume  that  man  is  a  moral  agent. 
And  this  you  will  sec  to  be  just  as  proper,  as  to  assume  that  man 
ia  an  intelligent  agent,  or  tiiat  he  has  animal  life,  or  that  he  ex- 
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;  or  in  opIicSy  to  asmime  that  man  has  the  sense  of  seeing. 
We  know  tliat  moral  agency  belongs  to  us  jnst  as  we  know  that 
any  other  attribute  belongs  to  us,  that  is,  by  consciousness,  and 
by  obeervation  of  one  another.  Our  moral  and  accountable 
agency  ooold  neyer  be  made  out  by  general  logical  argumehts. 
Its  exiatence  and  all  the  elements  of  which  it  is  constituted  are 
known  directly  as  matters  of  consciousness.  And  eyery  attempt 
to  obtain  flie  knowledge  of  them  in  any  other  way  will  open  ^ 
door  to  obecnrity  and  error. 

The  meanmg  of  tiie  proposition,  that  man  is  a  moral,  accountable 
agent,  may  be  given  in  difierent  ways.  You  may  say,  a  moral 
agent  is  one  who  acts  morally,  or  one  who  is  under  a  moral  law,' 
or  is  subject  to  a  moral  government,  or  who  exercises  aflfecMonii 
and  peiferms  actions  of  a  moral  nature,  all  amounting  to  the  same 
thing.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  a  moral  law?  And  if  I 
aay,  it  is  tiiat  which  requires  moral  affections  and  actions,  it  may 
afciU  be  asked,  what  are  moral  affections  and  actions?  This 
brings  UB  to  what  may  be  called  the  ultimate  &ct  in  moral  science,' 
and,  to  us,  the  practical  test  or  standard  of  all  moral  distinctions.' 
When  we  have  certain  affections  or  do  certain  actions,  a  feeling 
oi  approbation  or  complacency  is  excited,  in  other  words  a  feeling 
tiiat  the  affections  or  actions  are  right.  As  similar  feeling  is  ex- 
cited when  we  contemplate  similar  affections  or  actions  in  others. 
But  when  we  are  conscious  of  certain  other  affections  in  ourselves 
or  contemplate  them  in  others,  a  feeling  of  disapprobation  or  dis- 
pleasure is  excited,  that  is,  a  feeling  that  such  afiections  or  ac- 
tions are  wrong.  This  feeling  takes  place  uniformly,  so  &r  as 
our  minds  are  unperverted  and  act  according  to  their  nature. 
The  fitct  that  men  in  certain  conditioils,  and  under  the  influence 
of  certain  causes,  judge  differently  from  this,  is  no  evidence 
agpdnst  the  existence  of  a  uniform  constitution  in  man,  or  against 
the  reality  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  men,  under 
the  influence  of  certam  mental  or  bodily  diseases,  do  not  per- 
cieve  the  difference  between  harmony  and  discord  in  music,  or 
between  different  colors,  or  different  tastes,  or  between  what  is 
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tru^e  and  ftilse  in  Qeometrjr,  is  evidenoe  that  tibere  is  no  difibr* 
tnee  in  reality,  or  that  there  is  no  fixed  prineiple  in  o«ur  minds 
which  leads  us  to  make  the  distinction.  But  it  will  be  found 
on  inquiry,  that  there  is  in  fact  mueh  leas  difference  of  feeling 
among  men,  as  to  the  grand  distinotion  betweoa  moral  good  and 
evil,  th^Q  has  sometimes  been  pretended.  Let  a  man  frooi 
strong  emotions  of  kindness  expose  himself  to  peril  and  maSor* 
ing  to  rescue  a  fellow  creature  from  distress^  and  thai  feUovr 
creature  be  one  that  had  often  injured  him ;  who  ooidd  witnea 
gftch  an  act  of  kindness  and  magnammity  without  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  ?  Let  another  man  firom  mere  envy  or 
ayarice  go  at  midnight  to  his  sincerest  friend  and  benefactor^ 
quietiy  asleep  in  his  bed,  and  with  wanton  crudty  murder  hia 
and  his  beloTcd  fiunily  around  him ;  who  could  witoefls  sudbi 
an  act  without  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  abhorrence  ?  The 
sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which  arises  in  tfa# 
mind  in  relation  to  such  actions,  is  as  uniform  as  the  sensatioii 
of  different  colors  at  the  sight  of  a  rain-bow.  So  that  our 
makmg  this  sentiment  or  feeling  <^  the  mind  the  ultimate  fiusfc 
in  moral  science,  and  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  measuvi 
moral  good  and  evil,  will  subject  us  to  no  more  doubt  and  uncep* 
tainty  than  we  meet  with  in  the  other  sciences.  The  moral 
sentiment  which  arises  in  our  minds  in  view  of  the  di&reni 
feelings  and  actions  of  men,  depends  sa  obviously  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  as  any  bodily  sensation.  And  this  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  respecting  moral  good  and  evil  k  as  uniform, 
as  that  which  respects  reason  or  memory  or  the  bodily  senses. 
We  know  that  these  faculties  and  senses,  when  disordered,  vary 
fix)m  the  same  faculties  and  senses  in  a  healthy  state.  But  vari- 
ations, arising  from  such  a  cause,  never  weaken  our  confidence 
in  our  reason  or  memory  or  the  bodily  senses,  or  prevent  our  ap- 
pealing to  them  as  a  rule  of  action.  In  like  manner,  althou^ 
the  moral  sensations  of  some  men  are  disordered  and  false,  w<s 
still  make  our  appeal  to  our  moral  constitution,  or  to  the  senti- 
ment which  uniformly  arises  in  our  minds  in  relation  to  different 
actions,  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  morals,  or  the  measure  of 
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Bg^t  and  wrong.    We  are  not  indeed  always  to  refer  to  it  in  a 
fannal  nuinner,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  other  rules  of  judgment. 
But  we  shall  find  that  eyerj  other  intelli^ble  rule  of  judgment 
presapposea  or  implies  this.     Even  the  divine  law,  which  is  most 
oommoolj  and  mOet  jpstlj  referred  to  as  the  standard  of  moral 
virtae,  vUimately  depends  upon  this  for  its  Unding  force,  certunly 
h  does  fbllj  correspond  with  it.     The  divine  law,  requiring  ns  to 
lore  God  and  oar  neighbor,  is  obligatory  upon  us,  because  we 
hmre  a  mofsl  nature,  that  is,  because  we  are  so  constituted  that 
we  are  capable  of  moral  affection,  and  approve  in  ourselves  and 
oihen  what  is  required,  and  disapprove  what  is  forbidden.     But 
Ae  same  divine  law  is  not  obligatory  on  brute  animals.     And 
iriiy  ?    Because  tiiey  are  not  moral  agents ;  that  is,  they  are  not 
flo  fimned  aa  to  be  capable  of  any  emotion  or  action  respecting 
Boral  objects,  or  any  feeling  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  view 
ef  Buoh  emotion  or  action.     The  applicability  of  the  divine  law 
to  ns  and  its  reasonableness  in  relation  to  us  depend  entirely  upon 
•or  having  what  we  call  a  moral  nature.     Mere  intelligence,  if 
H  could  exist  without  moral  feelmg,  could  not  make  us  proper 
•objeeti  of  God's  law.     If  we  had  the  faculty  of  knowing  the 
exiataioe  and  some  of  the  attributes  of  God  without  any  affec- 
tioii  of -love,  or  any  faculty  or  capacity  to  love,  and  without  any 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  love  such  a  Being,  or  that  we   are 
blame-worthy  for  not  loving ;  what  we  mean  by  moral  oUiga- 
tkm  would  be  wanting.     Moral  obligation  so  entirely  depends 
jKf(m  our  having  a  moral  nature,  and  the  feeling  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  in  view  of  our  moral  affections,  that  if  such 
aiectiona,  and  such  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  all  ca- 
pacity for  them,  should  cease  in  mankind,  nothing  like  moral  ob- 
ligatioa  would  for  a  moment  remain.     That  the  Governor  of  the 
world  should  in  such  a  case  command  human  beings  to  love  and 
punish  them  for  not  loving,  would  be  no  more  consistent  with 
justice,  and  would  no  more  promote  the  ends  of  moral  govern- 
ment, than  for  him  to  command  a  brute  animal  to  love  and  to 
punish  it  for  not  loving.    To  us,  possessed  as  we  are  of  moral 

itimenly  how  uttei^jiy  inconsistent  would  it  be  with  the  confi- 

YOL.  n.  6 
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dence  we  repose  in  God,  to  sappose  that  he  exacts  lore  of  aiij 
of  his  creatares  and  punishes  them  for  the  want  of  Ioto,  when 
in  fact  they  have  no  faculty  of  love,  and  no  consciousness  &at 
tbe  requisition  of  love  is  just,  or  that  they  are  iU-desenring  for  not 
complying  with  it.  The  moral  goyemment  of  Crod  is  a  concern 
between  him  and  creatures  endued  with  a  moral  nature.  The 
rectitude  of  his  government  implies  tha^  there  b  a  moral  aenae 
in  his  subjects,  approving  his  law  and  disa|^roving  what  is  coi^ 
trary  to  it.  So  that  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Being  admiiii»- 
ters  a  moral  government,  involving  commands  and  penaltiea  iof 
wards  those  who  have  no  faculty  of  moral  perception  agreeuBi; 
with  that  government,  is  to  suppose  what  would  be  subversive  of 
all  our  notions  of  Qod*a  attributes. 

This  then  is  the  sum  of  what  my  time  will  allow  me  to  say  od 
this  part  of  the  subject.  We  are  so  constituted,  that  we  necea- 
sarily  make  a  distinction  among  our  diflferent  affections  and  ao- 
tions,  approving  some  and  disapproving  others.  In  regard  to 
these  affections  and  actions,  we  feel  and  judge  as  we  do  from  the 
nature  which  God  has  given  us.  And  it  is  as  impossible  for  us, 
without  a  total  perversion  of  our  moral  faculties,  to  feel  and 
judge  differentiy  in  regard  to  the  primary  distinctions  in  moral 
subjects,  as  it  is  to  have  different  sensations  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  our  senses.  It  is  you  well  know  impossible  for  us  to  be 
pleased  with  pain  or  displeased  with  pleasure,  and  with  such  a 
nature  as  we  possess  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  approve  of 
malice,  or  to  disapprove  of  benevolence.  Give  a  man  h<mey  to 
taste,  and  you  excite  in  him  the  sensation  of  sweetness  ;  present 
a  prism  to  his  eye,  and  you  excite  the  sensation  of  different  col- 
ors ;  speak  to  him,  and  you  excite  the  sensation  of  sound.  In 
like  manner,  present  to  a  man's  mental  eye  the  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  actions  that  flow  from  it,  and  you  excite  in  him 
instant  approbati<m.  Present  the  contrary,  and  you  excite  disi^ 
probation.  If  he  attends  to  the  affections  in  his  own  mind,  lie 
will  either  approve  or  condemn  himseHl  If  he  observes  them  in 
others,  he  will  either  approve  or  condemn  tiiem.  And  if  at  any 
time  the  impulse  of  his  own  passions  leads  him  to  justify  tlie 
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wrong  aflbotioiis  of  himself  or  of  oilien,  he  ifill  ultimatelj  con- 
drain  himself  for  it  as  an  act  of  yiolence  done  to  his  moral 
■akire. 

On  this  principle  let  the  sacred  preacher  faithfully  exhibit  be- 
ftre  the  minds  of  men  the  glorious  benevolence  or  goodness  of 
God,  diBidaying  itself  in  the  ten  thousand  forms  of  happiness 
which  it  produces.  I  saj  not  that  they  will  certainly  love  such 
a  Being.  But  I  say,  that  they  must  inwardly  approye  of  his 
eharaeter ;  and  ti^t  Ihey  must  either  love  him,  or  disapprove  of 
titemselves  for  not  loving.  To  this  constitution  of  our  nature,  to 
this  moral  smitiment  uniformly  produced  in  our  minds  by  him  who 
created  ns,  the  prophets  and  apostles  made  their  last  appeal  in 
their  addressee  both  to  the  good  and  the  bad ;  and  we  must  do 
Ute  aame.  We  must  indeed  speak  of  the  divine  law  as  our  standr 
aid.  It  is  in  trutii  our  standard,  a  perfect  standard,  set  before 
IB  by  him  who  knows  what  we  are,  and  who  has  a  right  to  corn- 
sand.  But  the  divine  law  as  written  m  the  Scriptures,  or  as 
announoed  by  the  sacred  preacher,  is  just  and  good  in  relation  to 
those  only,  who  have  substantially  the  same  law  written  on  the 
keait ;— -it  is  just  and  good  only  in  relation  to  moral  beings^  ca- 
pable of  perceivmg  its  justice  and  goodness  and  of  conforming  to 
its  demands.  Our  obligation  to  obey  any  law  of  €rod  must  de- 
pend on  the  principle,  that  the  command  is  what  our  moral  na- 
tare  declares  to  be  right,  that  it  recommends  itself  directly  to 
our  conscience,  or  that  it  is  such  a  law  as  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  our  conscience  as  soon  as  we  have  competent  knowledge. 
In  this  latter  case,  in  which  we  are  at  present  destitute  of  com- 
petent knowledge,  instead  of  forming  a  judgment  directly  on  the 
proiniefy  of  the  law,  we  fix  our  eye  upon  the  character  of  the 
Lawgiver  and  are  satisfied  that  a  law  coming  from  him  must  be 
worthy  of  obedience. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  this  discussion  farther,  as  the  subject  is 
ene  on  which  every  man  is  competent  to  judge,  and  actually  does 
judge,  however  unable  he  may  be  to  describe  plulosophically  the 
grounds  of  his  judgment.  If  I  ask  you  what  moral  obligation  is, 
ar  what  yoo  mean  by  the  phrase,  I  ong^t  to  do  such  a  thing,  or 
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it  is  mj  daty  or  I  am  bound  to  do  it,  your  reply  must  rest  ulti- 
matelj  upon  the  moral  flentiment  m  your  own  mindfl.  You  may 
indeed  say  with  perfect  propriety,  that  you  ought  to  do  a  thing, 
because  God  commands  it.  But  your  saying  this  implies  that 
you  are  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  you  owe 
obedience  to  such  a  Being  as  God,  whatever  his  commands  may 
be.  Had  you  not  already  the  persuasion  that  you  ought.to  obey 
God,  you  certainly  would  not  assign  his  command  as  the  reason 
why  you  ought  to  perform  any  particular  actioii.  What  then  do 
you  mean  by  your  saying  that  you  ought  to  obey  God  ?  Do  you 
mean  anything  more  or  less  than  this,  that  you  are  so  constituted, 
or  have  such  a  nature,  that  you  do  and  must  regard  obedience  to 
God  as  right,  and  must  feel  a  satisfaction  in  your  own  nund 
when  you  render  obedience,  but  must  disapprove  a  refusal  to 
obey,  and  reproach  yourself  when  you  are  chargeable  mAi  it  ? 
You  thus  refer  ultimately  to  the  conviction  of  your  own  oonsdieDOe 
or  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  your  own  mind  as  the  standard  or 
rule  of  your  obligation.  Had  you  not  such  a  conscience,  such  a 
moral  nature,  you  would  never  say,  I  ought  or  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  this,  or  to  refrain  from  that.  We  may  not  always  ad- 
mit the  principle  above  stated  in  words,  but  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  our  arguments  to  prove  men's  obligation  or  to  produce  in  their 
minds  a  feelmg  of  it,  we  make  our  ultimate  appeal  to  their  moral 
sense,  or  to  the  constitution  of  their  moral  nature.  We  ask  iliem, 
is  it  not  right  to  love  that  Being,  who  is  infinitely  benevolent  and 
who  has  shown  unceasing  kindness  to  you  ?  Is  it  not  duty  to 
avoid  what  such  a  Being  has  forbidden,  and  what  will  injure 
your  fellow  creatures  and  yourselves?  That  is,  do  jon  not per^ 
eeive  this  to  be  the  case,  or  have  you  not  such  a  nature  that  you 
feel  it  to  be  so  ? 

This  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  as  the  ultimate  test  or  measure 
of  right  and  wrong,  is  often  made  by  tiie  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  more  than  by  any  other.  And  this 
conspired  with  other  things  to  make  him  the  best  of  all  teachr 
ers. 

But  I  wish  here  to  guard  you  against  supposing,  that  it  is  our 
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feeling  of  approbation  or  disi^probation  that  constitates  or  makes 
^^gs  ngbt  or  wrong.  Some  expressions  in  Thomas  Brovm^s 
Lectures,  if  taken  by  themselres,  would  seem  to  favor  this  sup- 
position ;  though  after  a  careful  attention  to  what  he  adyanees 
<m  tiie  subject,  I  cannot  think  he  meant  more  than  this,  that  it 
is  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  or  the  feeling  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  which  arises  in  our  minds  in  view  of  our  afiections 
and  actions,  which  renders  those  affections  and  actions  right  or 
wrong  in  relation  to  us,  or  which  renders  us  accountable  for  the 
a&ctions  and  actions  as  right  or  wrong  in  uSj  we  being  possessed  of 
such  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature  —  the  same  things  not  be- 
ing right  or  wrong  to  beings  destitute  of  rational  and  moral  facul- 
ties. According  to  the  construction  then  which  candor  would 
put  upon  Dr.  Brown's  remarks,  it  is  this  moral  capacity  in  us  that 
makes  us  capable  of  discerning  the  rectitude  or  obliquity  of 
moral  acticftis.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  sentiment  of  approba- 
^km  implies  that  what  we  approve  is  right,  right  in  itself.  We 
look  at  it,  we  see  what  it  is,  and  say  it  is  rights  —  not  that  by 
pronouncing  it  right  we  make  it  .right.  I  say,  that  what  we,  in 
fte  proper  exercise  of  our  moral  faculties,  see  to  be  right,  is  right 
m  itse^.  Its  rectitude  lies  in  its  own  nature.  If  any  moral 
being  in  the  created  universe  loves  God,  he  does  what  is  just  and 
right.  K  we  know  that  he  has  love  to  God,  we  approve  the  af- 
fection, and  pronounce  it  right.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  it  is 
tovs^ss  though  it  did  not  exist.  But  other  moral  beings  who 
are  acquainted  with  it,  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  rectitude. 
And  if  that  one  moral  agent,  who  loves  God,  were  the  only  cre- 
ated being  endued  with  a  moral  nature ;  he  would  be  conscious 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  affection,  and  God  would  regard  it 
with  approbation.  But  suppose  further,  that  no  moral  being  ex- 
isted besides  God ;  in  that  case  the  moral  sentiment  would  exist 
in  the  mind  of  God,  and  would  exist  there  in  perfection.  God 
would  be  conscious  of  the  complete  rectitude  of  his  own  affection, 
and  would  feel  a  perfect  complacency  in  himself.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  perfection,  he  would  necessarily  feel  periect 
Mlf-approbation.    It  is  then  in  God  himself^  that  all  moral  excel- 
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lenee  originallj  exists.  In  him  it  is  fomid  in  its  underiyed,  unboun- 
ded fnlness.  And  when  from  eternity  he  tiioa^t  of  other  moral 
beings,  that  is,  beings  to  be  created  by  him  with  a  moral  nature  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  his  own,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  right  for  such 
moral  beings  to  love  him  supremely,  and  to  be  benevolent  to  one 
another ;  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  them,  instead  of  loving 
him  and  one  another,  to  be  selfish  and  malevolent.  This  discern- 
ment of  what  would  be  right  and  wrong  in  creatures,  existed  in  the 
mind  of  God  before  creation  began,  as  perfectly  as  it  does 
now.  To  God  therefore  we  are  to  look  for  the  original  spring, 
Ae  foundation  and  the  standard  of  all  moral  exceUence.  There 
18  no  moral  excellence  independently  of  God,  none  but  what  is 
derived  from  him  and  conformed  to  his  image.  Here  is  the  only 
ultimate  basis  and  standard  of  moral  excellence.  You  may  say, 
that  the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil  ex- 
isted eternally  in  the  ruxture  of  things.  But  you  must  not  forget 
fliat  previously  to  creation,  or  eternally,  there  was  in  &ct  no  nch 
titre  of  ihinffs^  unless  you  call  tiie  nature  of  Ghd  the  nature  oi 
iUngs.  It  was  indeed  eternally  the  intention  of  tiie  divine  mind 
to  create  things,  that  is,  moral  bemgs,  in  whose  very  nature  the 
distinction  of  good  and  evil  would  be  founded.  And  speaking  with 
some  latitude,  we  might  say,  that  all  those  things  which  were  to 
be  created,  existed  eternally  in  the  mind  of  God.  But  tiie  plain 
truth  is,  not  that  created  tilings  eternally  existed,  but  that  God 
eternally  purposed  that  they  dumld  exist. 
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MORAL  AQSNCT.  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF  CONSCIENCB  CONSID- 
ERED IN  RELATION  TO  MORAL  AGENCY.  AMBIGUITT  OF  WORDS, 
THE  MORAL  TEST  APPLIED  TO  BODILY  ACTION. 

It  18  an  important  b^t  that  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense, 
iridch  was  considered  in  the  last  Lecture  as  an  ultimate  standard 
of  ri^t  and  wrong,  has  in  different  men,  and  in  the  same  men  at 
different  times,  yarious  degrees  of  clearness  and  activity.  It 
may  be  so  cultivated  and  improved  that  it  will  do  its  office  prompt- 
ly aind  correctij,  will  be  always  awake  and  always  in  earnest, 
and  will  give  its  decisions  with  a  power  which  will  fill  the  soul 
with  joy  or  with  anguish.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  so  neg- 
lected, depraved  and  stupified,  that  for  a  time  it  will  either  not 
act  at  all,  or  act  erroneously.  Men  bring  their  conscience  into 
fliia  diseased  and  torpid  state  by  acting  against  their  convic- 
tions. They  disregard  the  admonitions  of  the  inward  monitor, 
till  he  becomes  weary  and  ceases  to  admonish.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  indulged  sin,  the  light  of  the  soul  is  in  a  great  degree 
extinguished.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  The  moral 
&eulty  is  not  destroyed.  It  is  rather  ]jke  the  eye  which  sees 
not,  because  it  is  shut,  or  because  a  dark  body  is  interposed  and 
conceals  the  object.  The  organ  of  vision  remains,  and  actual 
right  will  return,  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  opened  or  the  intervening 
body  removed.  In  those  wicked  men  who  are  for  the  present 
most  free  from  inward  reproofe,  conscience  wiU  at  lengtii  awake 
to  fidelity,  and  will  execute  a  dreadful  retribution  for  all  that  has 
been  done  during  ito  slumbers. 
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Bat  these  yariations  of  conscience  mvolve  a  difficulty  respect- 
ing our  present  subject.  For  if  moral  agency  implies  that  we 
have  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  approbation  in  view  of  what  is 
right  and  of  disapprobation  in  view  of  what  is  wrong,  then  where 
is  moral  agency  at  the  time  when  this  feeling  is  entirely  suppres- 
sed, or  what  is  worse,  when  that  which  is  right  is  disapproved, 
or  that  which  is  wrong  is  approved  ;  when  men,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  put  light  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light,  good 
for  evil  and  evil  for  good. 

To  assist  m  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  I  offer  the  following 
remarks. 

First.  In  the  state  of  moral  dormancy  above  described,  con- 
science is  not  wholly  inactive.  From  our  own  experience,  and 
fhmi  the  acknowledgments  of  others,  we  conclude  that  in  %  state 
of  the  greatest  hardness  and  insensibility,  when  men  seem  en- 
tirely to  overlook  the  evil  of  sin,  they  frequently  suffer  such  self^ 
reproach  and  remorse,  and  such  fears  of  the  wrath  to  come, 
that  they  choose  annihilation  rather  than  existence.  Gonscienoe 
iben,  even  in  the  most  abandoned,  does  speak  and  warn  and  re- 
prove ;  and  it  often  requires  all  the  efforts  which  wicked  men 
can  make,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  cheerfulness  which  they 
•do  not  feel. 

But  there  is  a  farther  solution  at  hand.  If,  during  the  state 
of  probation^  conscience  is  for  a  time  suppressed  and  buried  in 
deep ;  in  a  state  of  retribution^  it  will  awake  to  perform  its  office. 
And  when  a  man's  conscience  is  thoroughly  awake,  he  will  re- 
view the  feelings  and  actions  which  took  place  during  the  time  of 
moral  slumber,  and  will  regard  them  with  a  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  himself.  The  properties  of  moral  agency,  which  before 
existed,  but  lay  concealed,  will  then  become  visible.  Possessing 
as  he  did  a  moral  nature  through  the  whole  period  of  his  existence, 
he  was  always  the  subject  of  feelings  morally  wrong,  thou^  he 
did  not  at  the  time  faithfully  consider  and  disapprove  them.  But 
in  the  future  state,  his  moral  faculty  being  disencumbered  and  in* 
▼igorated,  he  will  take  those  feelingp  into  view,  and  pass  a  sen* 
tence  of  condemnation  upon  himself  on  account  of  them. 
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We  are  not  then  to  consider  it  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
man's  moral  agency  in  a  state  of  probation,  that  he  should  hare  a 
conscience  which  will  in  all  cases,  at  the  yery  lime  when  the  ao- 
tkms  take  place,  actually  approve  what  is  right  and  disapproye 
what  is  wrong.  But  it  certainly  does  belong  to  a  moral  agent, 
that  when  his  conscience  is  free  from  disorder  and  properly  en- 
li^tened,  he  will  thus  approre  or  disapprove  his  own  moral  acts. 
It  foUowB  firom  his  very  constitution,  that  this  mUl  ultimately  h% 
the  case. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  the  mistake  of  those,  who  think  it 
essential  to  moral  agency  and  accountability,  that  there  should  be, 
at  all  times,  a  correct  present  discernment  of  the  rule  of  duty,  or 
aetual  knowledge  of  law.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that 
moral  aSection  may  exist  in  one  who  has  at  the  time  no  distinct  i^ 
prehension  of  its  nature,  and  no  present  feeling  of  i^probation  or 
disappiobatioii.  Our  minds  may  be  so  occupied  with  other  sub- 
jeots,  or  so  perverted  by  sinful  indulgence,  as  to  be  for  atime  pre- 
Tented  fiom  this.  But  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
lliat  an  aflbction  or  action  changes  its  nature,  because  at  the  time 
we  are  regardless  of  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  constant  occurrence  with 
children  and  with  men,  that  they  inconsiderately  and  without  any 
present  feeling  of  blame-worthiness  indulge  afiections  and  perform 
actions,  which  afterwards  on  reflection  they  find  to  have  been  wrong. 
These  afiections  and  actions  were  wrong  at  the  time  tiiey  took 
]dace ;  but  through  their  own  fault  the  wrong  was  then  overlooked. 
Now  it  is  perceived.  This  general  fiaict  is  implied  in  every  instance, 
in  which  we  labor  to  convince  men  of  those  past  offences  of  which 
they  have  been  insensible,  and  of  the  mistakes  they  have  hereto- 
finre  made  respecting  their  own  conduct.  It  is  implied  in  the  case 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  persecutor,  who  afterwards,  in  a  better  state 
of  mind,  e^  that  what  he  once  thought  an  act  of  piety,  was  in 
reality  an  act  of  malice  and  cruelty.  It  is  implied  in  the  case  of 
a  converted  heathen.  The  convert  is  satisfied  that  some  thingji 
irhich  he  once  did  without  conscious  guilt,  were  great  evils  in  the 
n^t  of  Qod.  So  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  every  one 
who  is  enlightened  firom  above.    Many  of  his  feelings  and  actions, 
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which  he  once  tiiought  harmless,  he  now  knows  to  have  been  mor- 
allj  wrong.  I  say  then  it  is  not  essential  to  our  moral  agencj,  or 
to  the  eijstence  of  moral  good  or  evil  in  us,  that  we  should  at  the 
time  have  a  distinct  consideration  or  conception  of  a  moral  law,  or  a 
senable  approbation  or  disap{m>bation  of  our  feelings  and  actions. 
Moral  good  or  evil  does  m  fact  sometimes  exist  without  this.  This 
tiierefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  moral 
agency.  But  every  moral  agent  has  a  constitution  of  mind,  which 
will  lead  lum,  first  or  last,  to  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  himself, 
and  to  a  feeling  of  self-approbation  or  disapprobation  op  account  of 
his  own  moral  actions.  Such  a  mental  constitution  must  therefore  be 
oouffldered  as  an  essential  property  of  a  moral  agent.  And  this 
<xmstitution  undoubtedly  belongs  to  every  human  being  fix>m  his 
first  existence. 

I  have  here  one  observation  to  suggest  as  an  inference  from  tbe 
general  principle  above  laid  down.  The  observation  is  intended 
specially  for  gospel  ministers.  As  to  the  grand  distinction  amm^ 
die  feelings  and  actions  of  men,  we  may  make  our  appeal  directlj 
to  Hieir  eonsdence.  Less  of  ihe  form  of  reasoning  is  necessaijr 
liian  is  commonly  supposed.  The  primary  truths  of  reli^on  should 
be  held  up  directly  before  the  minds  of  men,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned.  The  more  you  have  to  do  with  conscience,  the  less 
advantage  do  you  give  to  the  subtlety  of  the  understanding  and 
flie  corruption  of  the  heart.  Appeal  directly,  as  Jesus  did,  to 
man's  moral  sense. 

Before  applying  the  general  principle  I  have  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish to  the  particular  Acuities  and  operations  of  the  mind,  I 
diall  forewarn  you  of  the  perplexities  and  mistakes  to  which  you 
will  be  exposed  from  the  ambiguity  of  words.  Many  if  not  most 
of  the  words,  which  are  employed  on  the  subject  before  us,  are 
employed  in  a  variable  manner.  The  word  knowledge  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  an  act  of  the  mind  and  widerdtanding  to  denote  a 
frculty,  which  we  call  speculative,  implying  nothing  of  a  moral 
nature.  At  other  times,  tiie  words  denote  what  is  most  spiritual. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  word  faUk^  or  believe.  In  some  cases  it 
denotes  an  act  of  the  mind  which  is  merely  intellectual.    In  otlier 
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it  includes  aflEeotion.  Hie  ward  bv$  has  a  Mj^ry  Tiiiabia 
Sdoee,  denoting  an  attachment  sometimes  of  an  inferior  natorei 
and  sometimes  superior,  and  this  too  in  relation  to  the  same  ob^ 
ject.  The  words  power  and  alnUty  hare  different  significations  at 
diftrent  times.  Otiier  instances  almost  without  number  might  be 
adduced.  In  consequence  of  this  variable  sense  of  words,  it  b^ 
comes  necessary  to  attend  to  all  the  circumstances  which  can  en^ 
ble  us  to  discoYer  in  whal  sense  words  are  used  hi  each  particular 
ease.  And  when  we  ourselves  speak  or  write  on  a  subject  so  bar* 
portant  and  so  difficult  as  the  one  now  under  consideration^  we 
should  endeavor,  by  exact  definitions,  by  discriminating  epithetey 
sad  by  all  tiie  means  in  our  power,  to  make  the  signification  of 
our  words  perfectly  apparent. 

It  is  specially  necessary  for  us  to  remember  that  the  very  Wiurda, 
wfaidi  I  have  used  to  point  out  the  standard  of  moral  actions,  and 
file  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  are  liable  to  such  variations 
of  sense  as  may  occasion  no  little  confumon  in  our  reasomng.  We 
say  it  is  a  proof  that  any  feeling  or  action  is  morally  good  or  evil, 
that  it  excites  in  us  a  sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation. 
Bat  approbation  and  disapprobation  are  very  different  things  in 
relation  to  diiBbrent  objects  and  to  different  rules  of  judging.  We 
approve  of  a  mechanical  instrument,  if  it  is  suited  to  our  purpose, 
and  disa^^rove  it,  if  otherwise.  To  approve  in  this  sense  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  good  for  our  use,  or  adapted  to  the  end 
designed ;  to  disapprove  is  the  opposite.  We  use  these  words  in 
respect  to  civil  relations  and  the  rule  of  civil  conduct.  If  a  man 
has  acted  agreeably  to  these  relations  or  to  this  rule  of  conduct, 
we  say  he  has  done  right,  whatever  may  be  true  of  him  in  respect 
to  a  hi^er  rule  of  action. 

Looking  upon  man  as  sustaining  the  social  and  domestic  relations, 
we  approve  the  affections  which  according  to  the  constitution  ot 
his  nature  belong  to  these  relations,  and  which  are  adapted  to  diffuse 
happiness  through  the  domestic  and  social  state.  In  regard  to  these 
rriations,  we  pronounce  such  affections  to  be  right.  But  our  ap- 
probation of  these  affections,  regarded  m  this  light,  implies  no  ap- 
probation of  them  in  a  hi^er  view.     We  know  it  to  be  sometimes 
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the  case,  ih^t  a  man  who  poeseases  great  tenderness  of  coigngal  or 
paternal  affection,  is  guilty  of  grossly  violating  the  laws  of  citO 
society.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  domestic  life  we  approve ;  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  civil  law  we  at  the  same  time  disapprove. 

The  highest  of  all  the  relations  which  we  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing, is  our  relation  to  God ;  and  the  highest  law  is  the  divine  law. 
This  law  prescribes  first  of  all  the  affections  we  owe  to  (jod.  Now 
when  we  find  our  affections  or  the  affections  of  o&ers  correspond- 
ing with  this  divine  law,  we  have  the  feeling  of  approbation  in  the 
highest  sense.  When  we  find  such  affections  wanting  and  the 
contrary  coasting,  our  disapprobation  is  excited.  This  is  the  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  which  is  chiefly  intended  whenever  we 
speak  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Here  we  regard  man  as  a  moral 
or  religious  being,  —  as  related  to  God,  —  as  imder  divine  law, 
and  to  be  approved  or  disapproved  before  the  divine  tribunal,  a0 
he  is  obedient  or  disobedient  to  this  law.  Whatever  maybe  his 
feelings  and  actions  in  regard  to  his  inferior  relations,  if  he  is 
&ulty  here,  he  is  regarded  with  disapprobation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  with  sufficient  clearness  in  how  many 
senses  we  use  the  words  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Other 
words,  relative  to  this  subject,  as  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
have  the  same  variety  of  senses.  And  this  variety  arises  from  the 
same  cause  as  that  above  mentioned,  namely,  the  reference  which 
the  words  have  to  different  relations,  and  to  different  standards  of 
judgment.  We  apply  the  word  good  to  a  house,  a  carriage,  a 
musical  instrument,  or  an  article  of  food,  as  familiarly  as  to  a 
moral  agent.  But  we  refer  to  things  of  a  very  different  nature, 
and  to  different  standards  of  judgment.  A  house,  a  carriage,  a 
musical  instrument  or  any  article  of  food  is  good,  if  it  is  suited  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended.  A  virtuous  moral  agent  is  called 
good,  because  he  is  conformed  to  the  high  standard  of  God's  law. 
Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  affections  and 
actions  of  men,  even  the  same  affections  and  actions,  as  standing 
in  different  relations,  and  to  be  judged  of  by  different  rules.  In 
reference  to  one  relation  and  one  rule  of  judgment,  we  call  an  af- 
fection or  action  good  or  right.    But  perhaps  that  affection  or  ac- 
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ticm  has  no  rdation  at  an  to  a  Inkier  Bteodaid ;  or  if  it  haa,  it  may 
have  no  eonfbnniiy  to  it,  and  so,  iq  refarenoe  to  tiiat  hi^er  atand* 
aid,  it  eannot  be  called  good. 

It  ii  to  be  kept  in  mind  throng  the  whole  of  this  discnaioii, 
and  whereTer  moral  agency  in  the  hi^er  aenae  is  conoemed,  iha* 
the  worda  good  and  evil,  ri^t  and  wrong,  approbation  and  dia* 
iqiprobation,  and  others  of  like  Und,  are  used  in  the  hi^bw 
aenae,  that  is,  in  referenoe  to  monJ  objects.  Tbej  are  nsed  m 
reference  to  that  spiritual  law,  -wbkk  marks  ont  our  duty  to  Qcd 
and  to  ourftUowmen.  A  careful  remembnnee  of  this  wiH  be  of 
great  use  in  preventing  obscurity  and  confusion  and  giving  dear* 
neas  to  oar  dttcusrions. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  applf 
the  standard  of  good  and  evil  to  particular  mental  and  bodily  a^ 


I  heffn.  with  external  or  bodify  aetiom.  In  what  K^t  are  tiieae 
to  be  regarded  ?  Are  they  in  themselves  of  a  moral  nature  ?  thai 
ia,  objects  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  in  themselves  consider* 
ed  ?  Or  are  they  so  only  in  reference  to  the  intention,  design  or 
affection  of  the  agent  ?  That  fhey  are  not  so,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, is  evidmxt  from  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  instances  in 
which  they  tiJ^e  place  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  agent,  or 
without  any  intention,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  them  aa 
either  pvaise-worthy  or  blame-worthy.  A  parent  entirely  bereft 
of  reason,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  spasmodic  convulsion,  inflicts 
a  mortal  wound  on  a  beloved  child.  Here  the  fatal  motion  of  the 
parent's  arm,  not  arising  from  any  malevolent  feeling  or  intention, 
eannot  be  regarded  as  any  more  blamo-worthy,  than  the  fiaJling  of 
a  tree,  that  should  occasion  the  same  unhappy  event.  Again ; 
a  parent  sees  his  little  child  furiously  attacked  by  a  savage  beast. 
As  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  the  child  from  instant  death 
he  discharges  a  pistol  at  the  beast,  but  unhappily  his  own  child  is 
the  victim.  Look  now  upon  that  loving  parent,  pierced  with 
Borrows  which  neither  words  nor  tears  can  express.  Is  he  the 
object  of  your  disapprobation  ?  These  and  all  other  cases,  in 
which  it  is  apparent  that  bodily  action  or  the  effect  which  followB 
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it  doM  not  proceed  from  the  intention  of  the  agent,  show  deailj 
tbftt  ihe  morality  of  bodilj  aotaon,  and  the  approbalion  or  disap- 
probation which  it  excites  in  ns,  respects  the  intention  or  feeling 
of  tiie  agent,  or  what  is  commonlj  called  the  motiye.  Nothing 
6aa  be  more  evident  than  tins. 

.But  as  an  external  action,  which  is  beneficial,  is  generallj 
]Vompted  by  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  an  external  action 
which  is  direct! J  hortfol  by  a  malevdent  disposition,  the  mosl 
tarefnl  discriminaticm  is  necessary  to  guard  agahist  misuke.  The 
impression  made  on  oar  minds  is  that  of  a  unifiirm  connection  bo- 
tween  tiie  visible  action  and  the  inward  intention  or  motive.  Aa 
HhoB  connection  appears  so  uniform,  and  as  bodOy  actions  are  tm- 
derstood  to  be  visible  signs  of  mward  and  invisible  affections,  we 
iPd  accustomed  to  speak  of  bodily  actions,  as  tiiough  they  were 
in  reality  good  or  evil.  In  this  way  we  often  attribute  to  ex- 
tornal  actions  qualities  which  really  belong  only  to  the  dispori- 
#on  or  intention  of  the  agent,  and  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  attributed  to  any  external  actions,  except  in  relation  to  the 
Blind.  There  is  no  proposition  more  certain  than  this,  that  out- 
ward actions  are  morally  good  or  evil,  not  in  themselves,  but 
relatively  to  the  state  of  the  mind  from  which  they  proceed. 
Our  moral  constitution  is  such  tiiat  we  cannot  either  approve  or 
oondemn  external  actions  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  except  as  we 
refer  to  the  intention  from  which  they  proceed.  It  is  the  state 
of  the  mind,  the  disposition,  intention  or  feeling,  which  we  realty 
consider  to  be  good  or  bad,  while  we  regard  external  actions  only 
as  manifestations  of  what  the  state  of  the  mind  is. 

Here  you  see  in  what  sense  external  actions  are  commanded  or 
Ibrbidden  by  the  divine  law.  This  law,  taken  m  the  strictest 
sense,  respects  bodily  actions,  not  in  themselves  cmimdered,  but  in 
relation  to  the  inward  intention  or  feeling  of  the  agent.  If 
bodily  actions  should  not  stand  in  this  relation,  and  should  not 
indicate  the  disposition  or  intention  of  the  agent,  they  would 
cease  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  divine  law.  What 
isbe  law  requires  and  prohibits  is  primarily  and  strictiy  the  acting 
of  the  heart,  whether  this  is  internal  merely,  or  shows  itself  in 


external  aelioD.  Why  tben,  it  v  a«ked,  does  the  law  in  any  m^ 
atanoe  literally  require  and  forind  external  aotkm,  and  that  onfy, 
making  no  mention  of  that  internal  aflSdotion,  which  is  here  de- 
fiiared  to  be  the  easenoe  of  obedience  or  diaobedienoe  ?  I  an- 
awer,  beoanae  the  law  is  addressed  to  those,  whose  judgment  of 
aonl  good  and  evil  does  naturally  and  constantly  refer  to  ^ 
heart;  to  those,  who  possess  socha  constitaticm  of  nund,that  they 
cannot  attribute  moral  good  or  otiI  to  bodily  actions,  except  aa 
they  unfidd  the  intentkm  or  dispomtion  of  the  mind.  VThenevsr 
outward  actions  are  by  ihe  moral  law  reqmred  or  forbidden,  they 
are  required  or  forbidden  as  expresmons  of  what  is  inward.  Ac- 
cording to  this  well  known  principle,  to  require  the  outward  ac- 
tions is  to  require  the  dispositions  or  intentions  of  the  mind,  firaas 
which  they  oug|it  to  proceed.  For  example,  when  we  are 
quired  to  call  upon  God,  which  in  itself  is  an  outward  act,— - 
are  required  to  have  that  state  of  mind  which  prompts  to  prayer. 
Merely  to  use  the  words  of  prayer  without  mward  piety  is  not 
real  obe^ence  to  the  diyine  command.  VThen  we  are  required  to 
gre  to  the  poor,  we  are  really  required  to  possess  that  disposition 
which  prompts  to  deeds  of  charity.  Again,  when  the  law  saya, 
^  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  it  forbids  the  act  of  killing  a  man,  as  pnn 
oeeding  bom  a  malicious  intention.  No  outward  act,  not  pnn 
oeeding  from  such  an  intention,  could  be  considered  as  violating 
the  divine  law,  though  it  should  chance  to  occasion  the  death 
of  human  beings,  and  even  though  it  should  be  designed  to  oc- 
canon  fheir  death ;  as  when  a  civil  officer  executes  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  murderers. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  particular  state  of  mmd,  required  or  fin^- 
hidden,  must  be  understood  to  be  that  which  naturally  corxespoods 
with  the  outward  action,  or  from  which  tiie/outward  action  nator 
rally  and  directiy  proceeds.  It  occurs  freqlientiy,  that,  althouj^ 
the  outward  act  required  does  in  £Etct  proceed  from  an  mtention 
of  the  mind,  it  does  not  proceed  firom  the  right  intention,  and  of 
course  is  not  obedience.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  out- 
ward act,  which  is  prohibited,  arises  not  from  the  wrong  state  of 
mind  which  naturally  corresponds  with  the  action  or  from  whieh 
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it  naturally  prooeedsi  but  firoxn  some  other  materially  diflbrent,  it 
IB  not  to  be  regarded  as  disobedience.  One  of  the  great  objects 
of  moral  and  reli^ous  instruction  is  to  detect  the  windings  and 
fijlacies  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  to  show 
clearly  what  particular  dispositions  of  mind  ought  to  influence 
men  in  their  outward  actions,  and  to  prevent  them  firom  supposing, 
that  they  can  render  true  obedience  to  God,  wlule  under  the  in- 
fluence of  unauthorised  motives. 


LECTURE    XLVIII. 


THE    TBST    APPLIED    TO    OUR    SENSATIONS  OR  PERCEPTIONS ;     TO 
ACTS  MERELY  INTELLECTUAL;    AND  TO   VOLITIONS. 

ELaving  satisfied  ourselyes  that  we  are  to  consider  eztemil 
actions  to  be  good  or  evil,  only  as  thej  relate  to  the  intention  or 
disposition  which  prompts  them,  or  in  other  words,  that  they  hare 
no  moral  good  or  evil,  except  what  they  derive  from  that  state  of 
mind  frcmi  which  they  result,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
differenJt  affeetUmn  or  acts  of  the  mind  itself. 

First.  The  mind  acts  in  the  way  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
jeete  thrauffh  the  medium  of  the  senses.  We  have  the  sensations 
of  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling.  Are  these  of  a 
moral  natare  ?  Are  they  either  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  No  one  regards  himself  with  approbation 
or  disapprobation  for  having  the  sensations  of  color  or  sound  or 
taste.  These  sensations,  considered  simply  by  themselves,  can- 
not be  either  commanded  or  forbidden.  Their  existence  shows 
neither  obedience  nor  disobedience.  A  man  sees  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  hears  the  sound  of  thunder  and  tastes  the  sweetness 
of  honey,  equally,  whether  ho  is  good  or  bad.  These  sensa- 
tions stand  in  no  relation  to  the  rule  of  duty,  any  more  than  a 
xnan*s  having  two  hands. 

I  have  smd  that  merely  having  the  sensations  above  mentioned 
shows  neither  oberlience  nor  disobedience  to  the  moral  law,  and 
has  no  direct  relation  to  law.  And  vet  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
(■taatioM  of  bodj  or  states  of  mind  msj  be  required,  whidi 
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may  be  fhe  means  of  exciting  these  sensations ;  and  in  tins  way, 
our  having  or  not  having  the  sensations  may  be  incUrectly  or 
consequentially  a  matter  of  moral  obUgation.  Should  we  be  com- 
manded to  go  out  of  a  dungeon  that  we  might  see  the  li^t  of 
day,  or  to  pass  through  a  blooming  orchard  that  we  might  smell 
its  fragrance,  or  to  visit  a  stranger  that  we  might  hear  the  stofy 
of  his  sufferings ;  we  should  be  under  obligation ;  but  the  obliga- 
tion would  evidently  respect  the  voluntary  situations  or  acts  which 
precede  the  sensations  intended. 

Let  us  next  inquire  into  tho%e  aperctiions  of  the  mind  wMA  art 
ffwrdy  intellectual^  as  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth,  and 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  natund  world,  indeed  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  intellect  mere- 
ly, without  any  affection.  Now  does  the  consciousness  of  tiiese 
intellectual  acts,  or  the  perception  of  them  in  others,  excite  a 
fiseling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  7  We  do  indeed  aet  a 
high  price  upon  our  rational  powers,  and  upon  the  acquintiona 
we  make  in  knowledge,  as  we  do  also  upon  our  earthly  poesea- 
rions.  But  who  ever  regarded  any  of  these  as  in  themselveB  the 
objects  of  moral  approbation  ? 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  acquiffltion  of  knowl- 
edge men  arc  often  actuated  by  moral  aflbctions,  and  that  under 
the  influence  of  these  affections  they  make  efforts  which  are  very 
commendable.  Knowledge,  standing  thus  connected  with  com- 
mendable motives  and  efforts,  comes  itself  to  be  considered  as 
very  commendable.  Still,  all  which  we  regard  as  commendable  or 
worthy  of  approbation  in  knowledge,  is  its  connection  with  praise- 
worthy motives,  those  motives  and  the  efforts  prompted  by  them, 
being  the  real  object  of  our  approbation.  The  position  I  would 
maintain  becomes  perfectly  obvious,  when  we  consider  the  case 
of  a  man,  who  has  been  prompted  to  acquire  knowledge  by  un- 
worthy motives.  There  bemg  nothing  pndse-worthy  in  his  mo- 
tives, we  can  feel  no  approbation  of  him,  or  complacency  in  him, 
on  account  of  his  having  acquired  knowledge.  Nor  can  any  man, 
whose  conscience  is  awake,  ever  approve  himself  fixr  the  mere 
ioquisition  or  possession  of  knowledge,  separately  from  any  good 
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CflpootioDi  which  may  have  prompted  hfan  to  the  acquisitioii  or 
uae  of  ii,  any  more  thaa  for  the  mere  poasessicm  of  wealth  or  boj 
ertemal  adyaatage.  This  view  of  ihe  subject  ia  strongly  sop- 
ported  by  the  Scriptures,  which  teach  us  that  merely  knowii^ 
the  will  of  God  is  so  fiur  from  deserving  approbation^  that  it  en- 
hances the  guilt  of  disobedience. 

There  is  (me  source  of  mistake  in  regard  to  this  subject,  agiunst 
which  we  must  guard  with  particular  care,  and  that  is,  the  fi^ 
quent  use  of  the  words  knowledge,  understanding,  and  others  of 
similar  import,  in  a  high  and  spiritual  sense,  implying  cordial  at- 
tachment to  the  object.  This  source  of  misapprehension  has 
already  been  hinted  at.  The  Scriptures  often  speak  of  knowing 
God  and  Christ,  and  of  understanding  the  things  of  reli^on,  as 
implying  real  hoUness.  An  Apostle  says,  '^  He  that  loveth  God 
knoweth  God."  Now  those,  who  are  conversant  with  the  phraae- 
ology  of  Scripture  and  of  common  reli^ous  discourse,  are  very 
apt  to  have  in  their  thoughts  more  or  less  of  this  spiritual  senae 
of  the  words,  even  when  we  mean  to  use  them  to  denote  merely 
what  is  intellectual  or  speculative.  In  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  therefore  becomes  highly  important  to  show  plainly,  that 
we  employ  the  words  to  denote  the  act  of  the  mind  in  merely 
apprehending  any  religious  truth,  exclusively  of  all  emotion. 
Now  if  we  bring  this  intellectual  act  distinctly  under  considera- 
tion, separately  from  all  those  motives  and  states  of  mind  which 
may  be  connected  witii  it,  we  are  satisfied  at  once  that  it  is  not 
of  a  moral  nature,  and  can  never  be  regarded  either  with  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation. 

The  result  is,  that  acts  or  states  of  mmd,  purely  intellectual, 
cannot  as  they  are  in  themselves  be  enjoined  as  duty.     When 
they  are  enjoined  in  Scripture,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  com- 
prising those  a&ctions  or  motives  which  are  in  themselves  objects 
•of  approbation  or  complacency. 

I  might  here  show  how  &r  our  intellectual  faculties  and  acts  are 
-finder  the  influence  of  our  moral  state.     It  is  manifestly  on  ac- 
count of  this  influence,  that  our  intellectual  acts  are  so  often  made 
:;9Dattai]i  pf  divine  legisUtioo,  and  are  treated  as  indicatiooa  of 
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eharacter.  Their  relation  to  moral  goyemment  is  real,  fhong^ 
iikUreGt.  They  come  under  the  cognizance  of  law,  just  00  fiur  as 
thej  are  influenced  by  those  affections,  which  are  in  themselves 
morally  good  or  evil,  and  wholly  on  account  of  such  influence. 
What  and  how  important  this  influence  is,  may  be  more  particur 
larly  considered  in  a  subsequent  Lecture. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  voUtiafiy  or  the 
action  of  the  will.  That  our  investigation  may  be  in  any  measure 
satisfactory,  the  meaning  of  the  words  relating  to  the  subject 
must  be  definitely  settled. 

Formerly,  the  words  will,  volition,  voluntary,  and  others  of 
like  signification,  were  for  the  most  part  used  by  respectable 
writers,  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  denoted  every  thing  which 
could  be  considered  as  morally  right  or  wrong.  All  the  aflfections 
were  considered  as  affections  of  the  will,  and  they  were  consid- 
ered as  good  or  evil,  because  they  belonged  to  the  will.  Thus 
the  word  will  was  used  in  a  very  large  sense,  signifying  all  that 
we  mean  by  the  moral  faculty,  or  by  our  moral  nature.  But  the 
progress  of  metaphysical  and  moral  science,  and  indeed  the  con- 
venience of  common  discourse,  has  shown  the  expediency  of 
making  a  more  particular  classification  of  the  faculties  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  of  using  the  words  which  designate  them 
in  a  more  limited  and  more  definite  sense.  Volition  or  willing 
is  now  used  by  accurate  writers  on  mental  philosophy,  and  gene- 
rally I  think  in  common  discourse,  to  signify  that  determination 
or  act  of  the  mind,  which  is  inmiediately  connected  as  a  cause 
with  some  particular  action  of  the  body,  or  some  particular  direc- 
tion of  the  thoughts  or  faculties  of  the  mind.  According  to  the 
<M)nstitution  of  our  nature,  the  limbs  move  and  the  thoughts  are 
employed  in  a  particular  manner  in  consequence  of  a  certain  act 
or  determination  of  the  mmd,  called  volition  or  willing.  Thus  I 
say,  I  will  to  move  my  hand,  or  I  choose  to  employ  the  &cultieB 
of  my  mind  in  such  a  study.  The  acts  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
bodMy  acts,  are  in  such  cases  influenced  by  a  previous  determi- 
nation or  choice.  Volition  relates  to  both  kinds  of  action, 
though  BAt  Always  with  the  same  immediate  and  perfect  oon- 
taroL 
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Th6  word  wiD  is  used  bj  Locke  in  ezaoUj  the  same  sense,  as 
I  baTO  given  it  He  sajs ;  ^^  We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  io 
be^  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  several  actions  of  our  minds 
and  motions  of  our  bodies  barelj  by  a  thought  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  ordering  or  as  it  were  commanding  the  doing  or  not 
doing  such  or  such  a  particular  action.  This  power,  which  the 
mind  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea  or  the  for- 
bearing to  conaider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the 
body  to  its  rest  and  vice  versa  in  any  particular  instance,  is  that 
which  we  call  the  wW,  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power  by  dn 
recting  any  particular  action  or  its  forbearance  is  what  we  eall 
volition  or  willing.  The  forbearance  of  that  action,  consequently 
to  such  order  or  conmiand  of  the  mind,  is  called  voluntarg^ 
a&d  whatsoever  action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought  or 
Older  of  the  mind,  is  called  involuntcny.^*  Again  he  says; 
'*  Yolition  it  is  plain  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting 
tiiat  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man, 
bj  employing  it  m,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular  action. 
And  what  is  the  will  but  a  &culty  to  do  this?  And  is  that 
fiMsdlty  anything  more  in  effect  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the 
mind,  to  determine  its  thought  to  the  producing,  continuing  or 
stof^g  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us ?" 

A  late  respectable  writer  says,  ^^  The  word  will  is  taken  in  a 
greater  cat  less  latitude.  It  signifies,  according  to  some,  every 
desire  and  inclination,  every  preference  and  choice.  According 
to  ottierB,  volitions  or  the  acts  of  the  will  are  properly  such  acts 
of  the  mind  as  result  in  some  change  in  the  body  or  mind.  The 
wh(de  active  or  voluntary  power  of  man  consists  in  an  ability, 
when  he  chooses  to  exercise  it,  to  alter  the  train  of  thoughts  by 
toming  the  mind  from  one  subject  of  contemplation  to  another, 
and  in  the  ability  to  move  the  members  of  the  body  within  cer- 
tain limits.  Let  any  man  seriously  inquire  whether  he  possesses 
any  other  power  or  ability  than  this.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  thrngp  which  he  has  no  ability  to  perform.  He  cannot  alter 
the  nature  of  the  perceptions  of  sense ;  he  cannot  excite  in  him- 
self affisetions  to  any  object  at  will.    If  a  man  wish  to  enkindle 
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love  in  his  breast  to  anj  persoD,  he  cannot  possiblj  do  more  than 
oonteinplate  all  the  traits  of  character  which  are  amiable  in  that 
person,  or  all  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  person ;  but  it  is  a  vain  effort  to  endeavor  to 
lovo  another  by  the  mere  effort  of  will.  K  we  take  the  word 
will  in  the  larger  sense,  all  clear  distinction  between  desire  and 
will  is  removed.  If  we  call  every  preference  an  act  of  volitiony 
then  obviously  will  and  affection  are  confounded ;  for  what  is  pref- 
erence but  a  superior  affection ;  and  choice,  if  it  result  in  no 
determination  to  act  is  nothing  else  but  preference  or  the  cheriak* 
ing  of  a  stronger  affection  for  one  thmg  than  another.  It  seems  to 
us  therefore  to  be  altogether  expedient  to  confine  the  words  will  and 
volition  to  those  distinctiy  marked  actions  which  lead  to  some 
change  in  body  or  mind.  Those  determinations,  which  lead  di- 
rectiy  to  action  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  properly  called  vo- 
litions ;  as  when  I  resolve  to  raise  my  head,  to  direct  my  eyes  to 
this  quarter  or  that,  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subjeot  to 
other.  These  are  acts  which  are  clearly  defined  and  which 
easily  distinguishable  from  mere  desires  or  emotions.  A  late 
philosophical  writer  has  indeed  attempted  to  sweep  away  all  coiH 
troversies  respectmg  the  determination  of  the  will  by  oonfoundh^ 
will  :nil  desire  togetiier,  but  still  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  some  of  our  desires  are  followed  by  action,  or  by  a  change  in 
the  body  or  mmd,  and  these  being  thus  clearly  distinguished  by 
iheir  effects,  and  being  also  the  most  important  of  all  our  acta, 
it  is  expedient  to  have  them  put  into  a  class  by  themselves  with 
an  appropriate  denomination.'' 

Admitting  the  use  of  the  word  will  or  volition  which  is  now  ilie 
prevailing  use,  we  shall  easily  ascertain  the  meaning  of  volun- 
tary. That  is  voluntary,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  which  de- 
pends on  the  will  or  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious volition  or  choice.  The  appetite  of  hunger  is  not  vdan- 
tary ;  but  acting  to  satisfy  it  is  voluntary,  eating  being  the  con- 
sequence not  of  the  mere  appetite,  but  of  the  choice  to  eat. 
Seeing  the  light  when  the  eye  is  open  in  the  day  time  is  not  vol- 
untary, but  opening  the  eye  is  voluntary.    Many  outward  and 
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many  inward  tets  are  of  a  mixed  character^  partly  yolnntary  and 
partly  inyolnntary.  To  see  the  moon  and  stars,  to  taste  worm- 
irood  or  iMmey,  and  many  other  acts  of  the  senses,  are  of  tiiia 
diaracter.  The  position  or  act  of  the  body,  preparatory  to  the 
sensation,  is  volantaiy.  The  sensation  itself,  after  the  prepara- 
tion is  made,  is  inyolnntary. 

Thns  much  by  way  of  definition.  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
diall  nse  the  words  nnder  consideration  in  the  sense  defined. 
And  I  apprehend  tiiis  to  be  the  prevaiUng  sense  of  the  words 
ID  eommoQ  diseoorse.  I  am  howeyer  well  aware,  tiiat  will, 
ehoioe  and  other  like  words,  are  frequentiy  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
more  general  sense,  mcluding  the  deposition  and  all  the  affections 
and  desires.  If  I  have  occasion  to  use  the  words  in  this  sense,  I 
win  jpye  due  notice  of  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  volition  or  wilHng,  in  the  restricted 
sense  above  mentioned,  is  a  moral  act ;  in  other  words,  when  taken 
by  itself,  is  it  pnuse-worthy  or  blame- worthy?  To  determine 
tUs,  we  must  apply  our  moral  test  to  particular  instances  of  vo- 
lition. And  we  shall  begin  with  one  as  simple  as  possible.  A 
man  wills  to  move  his  hand.  Now  we  are  totally  unable  to  de^ 
termine  whether  such  a  volition  is  good  or  bad  or  indifferent,  be- 
Ibre  we  know  the  causes  which  prompt  the  vofition,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  takes  place.  If  the  man  moves  his  hand 
to  do  an  act  of  benevolence  or  piety,  we  say  the  volition  gr 
choice  is  good.  Why?  Because  the  volition  is  prompted  by  a 
good  motive.  If  he  wills  to  move  his  hand  to  commit  an  act 
of  revenge  and  cruelty,  we  say  the  volition  is  bad,  because  it  is 
prompted  by  a  bad  motive.  If  he  wills  to  move  his  hand  merely 
to  relieve  it  of  uneasiness,  we  say,  the  volition  is  neither  morally 
good  nor  evil,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  mo- 
tive that  is  neither  morally  good  nor  bad. 

In  every  such  case,  our  judgment  respecting  the  volition  de- 
pends on  its  circumstances.  It  is  the  consideration  of  the  object 
of  the  volition,  or  the  motive  which  prompts  it,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  affection  or  state  of  mind  from  which  it  proceeds, 
Aat  determines  our  opinion  of  its  character.    In  regard  there- 
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tare  to  this  inBtailoe,  and  oilier  like  insttnoes,  our  concliimon  most 
be  ttiat  the  rolition  or  act  of  willing,  taken  bj  itaelf  separate 
fiom  the  motive,  is  neither  morallj  good  nor  bad ;  that  when- 
ever we  give  it  a  moral  denomination,  or  form  a  moral  Judgment 
respecting  it,  we  view  it  relatively ;  and  that  we  regard  it  as 
worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  the  amotion  which  excites 
it,  or  the  object  at  which  it  aims. 

For  the  sake  of  a  &rther  iDiistration  of  this  jRindple,  it  mhy 
be  osefol  to  attend  to  ezamples  somewhat  diflbrent.  A  man  wflb 
or  chooses  to  ^ve  money  to  a  poor  fkmily,  or  to  a  benevolent 
institution.  The  first  seems  to  be  an  act  of  compasmon,  the  lail 
of  piety ;  and  we  natarally  tlnnk  the  volition  or  ch(Noe  to  pet^ 
l>rm  it  is  praile-worthy.  We  think  it  so,  because  it  appears  "to 
spring  from  a  praise-worthy  motive.  But  should  we  disoov«^ 
that  the  man  gave  his  money  without  piety  or  compasmn,  tfiat 
his  object  was  to  gain  advantage  to  himself  so  that  he  mi^t  su^ 
cessfully  execute  his  ambitious  or  covetous  designs ;  we  should 
instantly  change  our  judgment  as  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  volition,  and  instead  of  callmg  it  benevolent  or 
pious,  we  should  call  it  selfish  and  base.  If  in  any  such  case  we 
examine  our  own  moral  sense,  wo  shall  find  that,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  we  do  and  must  judge  of  a  man's  volitions 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  of  his  external  actions,  that  is, 
fipom  the  affection  or  state  of  mind  by  vriiich  he  is  influenced,  or 
from  the  real  object  which  he  strives  to  attain.  Seneca  under- 
stood this.  ^'  The  praise  is  not,"  he  says,  ^^  m  the  deed  done,** 
he  moans  a  voluntary  deed,  ^^  but  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  IT 
A  man  visits  a  sick  friend  and  watches  at  his  pillow  for  charity^s 
sake  and  because  of  Us  old  affection,  we  approve  it ;  but  if  he 
does  it  in  hope  of  a  legacy,  he  is  a  vulture,  and  only  watches  for 
the  carcass.  The  same  things,"  the  same  voluntary  actions,  "  arc 
honest,  and  dishonest.  The  manner  of  doing  them  and  the  end 
designed  makes  the  difference."  It  is  perfectiy  clear  that  in 
cases  like  those  above  mentioned,  and  in  all  common  cases,  we 
directiy  predicate  moral  good  or  evil,  not  of  the  volition,  consid- 
ered by  itself,  but  of  the  aflfectkm  or  state  of  mind  fix>m  which  it 
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;  or  to  speak  wtih  strict  propriety,  we  predicate  good  or  erS 
cf  ilie  man,  not  with  reference  to  lua  volition,  understood  in  the 
limited  sense  intended,  but  with  reference  to  his  disposition  or  af- 
fbetion.  Whether  we  choose  to  perform  any  bodily  action  or  to 
ezerose  the  mental  powers  on  any  particolar  subject,  we  can 
fiscm  no  q[nnion  of  the  moral  qualities  of  that  volition  or  chmee, 
before  we  have  ascertained  the  source  from  which  it  springs,  or 
tbe  aftotkm  wluch  prompts  it. 

It  is  not  then  amply  the  voluntariness  of  any  action  that  ^ves 
it  its  moral  character,  since  the  volition  itself,  which  is  the  prozi- 
mate  cause  of  the  acticm,  is  not  by  itself,  separate  firom  the  mo- 
live,  ather  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy,  but  derives  its  moral 
quality  firom  that  aflfoction  of  the  heart  which  prompts  it.  Admit 
m  particular  action  to  be  voluntary,  still  it  is  not  this  wluch  makes 
it  morally  good  or  bad.  And  if  an  affection  or  state  of  mind  is 
^not  the  result  of  any  preceding  volition,  it  cannot  be  inferred 
fiom  this,  that  it  has  not  a  moral  nature ;  for  it  is  ultimately  the 
affection,  the  disposition  or  the  state  of  the  heart,  which  has 
itself  a  moral  nature,  and  which  imparts  a  moral  quality  to  the 
voGtioD  which  follows  it. 

The  question  is  sometimes  agitated,  whether  eveiyihing  which 
is  morally  good  or  bad,  is  voluntary,  and  whether  it  is  the  volun- 
tariness of  an  action  which  makes  it  right  or  wrong.  Now  as  to 
external  or  bodily  actions,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  good  or 
bad  unless  tiiey  are  voluntary.  If  they  are  involuntary,  that  is, 
if  they  do  not  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  previous  act  of 
the  will,  they  can  no  more  excite  in  us  a  sentiment  of  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  than  the  motions  of  a  tree  or  a  cloud. 
Whenever  the  mind  acts  upon  the  members  of  the  body  and 
canses  them  to  move,  it  does  it  by  a  volition.  If  any  action  of 
the  body  is  involuntary,  that  is,  if  it  does  not  follow  an  act  of  the 
iriU,  for  example,  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  it  is  no  part  of  moral  agency,  and  we  cannot  feel  that  we 
are  accountable  for  it.  But  because  bodily  action  for  which  we 
are  accountable  is  voluntary,  that  is*  takes  pktce  in  consequence 
of  an  act  of  the  will,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  must  be  the  case 
VOL.  n.  8 
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nith  all  the  actknvi  of  the  numL  For  mmM  mUmm  ace  widaljF 
di&rent  firam  bodily  aotioDB.  The  memban  of  the  body  noi  babg 
poeseesed  of  aa  mtelligent  and  moral  natuie,  their  motkoa  oaa  m 
no  aenae  be  conndered  as  inteUigent  or  morai,  eieept  aa  they  are 
related  to  the  nuDd.  Bui  the  mind  ia  poeaeeaed  of  an  iDteUigenfe 
and  moral  naturei  and  its  acta  mt^be  and  in  many  eaaea  mnafc  be 
in  themaelYea  mcnnJly  good  or  eviL  I  aay,  ihay  moat  be  ao,  or 
there  can  be  no  good  or  evil  in  the  umvefae.  Xha  lawa  whiik 
gpTom  the  actions  of  the  body  are  materially  diftienk  firom  ibaea 
which  govern  the  aflEectiona  of  the  mind.  Ezperkoee  a&d  eon* 
adonsneaa  teach  ua,  that  our  aflectiona  are  not  immediaftaly  oo»» 
aequent  upcm  a  previoua  determinatioii  of  the  wiH,  aa  oar  bodi^ 
aetiona  are.  So  that  whatever  they  may  have,  wUdi  k  eillMc 
praiae-worthy  or  blame-worthy y  cannot  ariae  from  tUa  cirmnnataBflai 
that  ia,  upon  their  being  dependent  upon  a  volition.  Men  are  apt 
to  think  thaft  they  oannot  be  acoountaUe  for  their  metttal  aflbotkat 
and  aetiona,  unless  they  result  from  a  determination  of  the  wiQy  h&* 
cauae  thia  ia  the  case  with  their  bodily  actuma.  They  aie  incBBad 
to  judge  reapecting  the  feelings  and  operations  of  the  mind  in  tiM 
same  way  as  respecting  the  actions  of  the  body*  Whereas  m  fiar 
examinaticm  will  show  that  the  goodneaa  or  badness  of  those  meiH 
tal  acts,  called  affiections,  does  by  no  meana  depend  upon  the 
cumstanoe  of  their  being  or  not  being  consequent  upon  a  previ 
volition ;  that  these  acts  of  the  mind  are  by  themsehres  right  or 
wrong,  containing  the  essence  of  all  the  moral  good  and  evil  wfaieh 
can  exist  in  man. 

Edwards's  views  are  coincident  with  those  I  have  ezpreased* 
When  speaking  g[  the  notion  tiiat  the  nature  and  the  very  ezia> 
tence  of  holinesa  depend  on  its  cause,  that  is,  on  the  previous 
choice  of  the  mind,  he  says,  '^  I  suppose  the  way  that  men  caaw 
to  entertain  this  absurd  notion  with  respect  to  internal  incHnatiooa 
and  volitions  themselves,  namely,  that  the  essence  of  their  moral 
good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their  nature  but  their  cause,  was  that  it  ia 
indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  ia  so  wilh  re- 
spect to  all  outward  actions  and  sensible  motions  of  the  body,  thai 
the  good  or  evQ  of  them  does  not  lie  at  all  in  motiona  themaelves, 
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vUoli  tdEMi  by  ttemflalvM  ara  notliiiig  of  a  moral  iiataM,  and  tte 
IMBB  0  0  €f  aiP  the  moral  good  or  eyH  that  oooeeina  them  Kefl  in  ifaoie 
Jatomal  diqmitioiie  and  Tolitions  which  are  the  cause  of  them. 
Kow  bemg  alwaja  need  to  determiae  this  without  hesitation  oon- 
senittg  eitemal  actions,  which  are  commonly  ngmfied  by  such 
fhiases  as  men's  actions  or  doings,  hence  when  they  come  to  speak 
of  telitioni  or  internal  exercises  of  iheir  bcKnations  under  Hie 
smne  denmnination  of  their  actions, — th^  unwarily  determined 
the  case  must  be  the  same  with  these  as  with  external  actions; 
Bot  considering  the  vast  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  case.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Edwards  often  considers  volitions 
sracts  of  the  will  the  same  as  the  affections,  or  as  inchiding  ttie 
aflsctioae.  And  he  shows  that  supposing  it  to  be  essential  to 
their  being  morally  good  or  evil,  that  they  should  follow  a 
velitkm  or  act  of  the  will,  is  manifestly  absurd.  And  tiieir 
iiBowing  a  volition  or  act  of  the  will  is  what  I  mean  by  their  b6- 
iqg  vofamAsry* 

If  after  all,  any  man  is  bdined  to  say,  that  our  moral  aflbo- 
tions  are  all  voluntary ;  then  I  ask  what  is  his  meaning  ?  When 
he  says  the  aflkction  of  love  to  Qod  which  fills  the  heart  of  the 
converted  sinner  is  voluntary,  does  he  mean  that  the  aflfection  is  a 
consequence  of  a  previous  volition  or  act  of  the  will,  and  is  pro- 
dnoed  by  it  ?  In  other  words,  does  he  mean  that  the  aflfection  is 
preceded  by  an  act  of  the  will  or  a  volition  to  exercise  the  aflfoo- 
tion  ?  And  does  he  mean  this  respecting  every  holy  aflbction  in 
the  Christian's  mind,  and  respecting  every  sinful  afiection  in  the 
nmer's  mind  ?  If  this  is  his  meaning,  then  I  make  it  a  questicm 
of  &ct,  and  inquire  whether  our  consciousness  or  experience 
diowB  it  to  be  so.  Does  a  good  affection  rise  m  the  Christian's 
mind,  or  a  bad  one  in  the  sinner's  mind,  as  the  efiect  of  a  previ- 
ous vdition,  or  because  he  previously  wills  it?  And  does  the 
experience  of  a  good  man  show  that  ihe  corrupt,  earthly  afifeo- 
tkms,  wluch  firom  time  to  time  rise  in  his  heart,  are  produced  by 
a  previous  volition,  or  that  they  exist  because  he  previously,  or, 
if  you  jdease,  dmultaneously,  chooses  they  should  exist  ?  Does 
he  fisel  the  emotion  of  pride  or  envy  or  ill-will  in  consequence  of 
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hoB  ohoosing  to  fed  it  7  Does  a  mother  love  her  in£uit  child  in 
ooneequeoioe  of  willing  io  love  it  ?  Bat  if  any  one  means,  as  many 
do  mean,  that  aSection  itself  is  an  act  of  the  will,  and  so  is  the  same 
tlung  as  volition,  then  I  aak  what  sense  it  makes  to  say  that  an  af- 
fection, which  they  call  volition,  is  volantary  ?  And  when  they  say 
Ihat  volition  is  voluntaiy,  is  it  any  more  than  saying  that  volition 
is  volition  ?  In  metaphysical  discussion  any  use  of  the  word  vol- 
nntaiy,  except  to  denote  that  the  thing  which  is  said  to  be  vohm- 
tary  is  coosequent  upon  a  previous  volition  or  choice,  seems  to  me 
calculated  to  produce  confusion. 

The  plain  fi^t  is,  that  man  himself,  as  an  intelligent,  moral 
being,  acts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  thinks,  remembers,  wilby 
determines,  chooses,  desires,  loves  and  hates.  And  his  being  or  not 
bdng  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy  for  any  of  these  acts  de- 
pends not  upon  their  order,  that  is,  upon  the  question  whetbier 
they  come  before  or  after  others,  but  upcm  their  intrinrie  nerim^. 
If  any  aflbction  or  act  of  the  mmd  is  not  in  itself  morally  good  or 
bad,  how  can  it  be  made  so  by  following  another  act  ? 


LECTURE    XLIX. 


THS  AFFECTIONS  IN  THBMSELYES  MORALLT  GOOD  OB  EVIL. 
LAWS  OF  THS  AFFECTIONS.  THEIR  CONNECTION  WITH  TBI 
INTELLECT,  AND  WITH  THE  WILL. 

We  shall  next  oonaider  the  qff^eetions.  The  word  aflfeclion  is 
often  used  to  denote  aQ  the  feelings  or  exercises  of  the  heait. 
Bat  file  siibject  I  have  undertaken  to  investigate  must  limit  wj 
attsntioD  to  iiiat  particolar  class  of  feelings  or  exeroises,  whkh 
vdatos  to  IhingBi  of  a  moral  or  siuritnal  nature.  GQiere 
Firioas  feefings  which  relate  to  other  things,  and  which 
noi  be  supposed  to  hare  any  concern  with  our  present  sob- 
jeoi. 

It  has  been  cnstomaiy  wiHi  many  writers  to  use  the  word  seo- 
rilnlities  or  susceptibilities  instead  of  affections  or  feelmg?  of  the 
heart.  But  in  my  view  tiie  words  are  not  so  exactly  suited  to  the 
subject.  And  I  think  moreover  that  the  use  frequently  made  of 
fliese  words  is  the  occasion  of  mistake ;  for  sensibility  or  suscepti- 
bOity  commonly  denotes  the  mere  capacity  or  capability  of  feeling 
or  exercise,  rather  than  actual  feeling  or  exercise,  and  no  one 
can  suppose  that  a  mere  capacity,  capability,  or  power,  aade  from 
mental  action,  is  worthy  of  pruse  or  blame. 

In  the  present  investigation,  I  shall  use  the  word  affections  to 

denote  the  various  exercises  of  the  heart,  as  love  and  desire 

and  their  oppoeites,  towards  (rod  and  other  moral  and  spiritual 

objects.    And  our  inquiry  is,  whether  these  exercises  or  states  of 

mind  are  of  a  moral  nature. 

To  OM  it  li  very  evident  that  all  our  notions  of  moral  good 

8* 
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and  evil,  and  all  oar  feelings  of  iqpprobation  or  disapprobatioD, 
relate  ultimatelj  to  what  I  here  call  aflfections.  In  tiiese  iJeo- 
iiona  of  the  heart,  and  these  actings  of  our  inward  sptritnal  n»- 
tore,  we  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  elements  and  the  essence  of 
holiness  and  rin. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  our  appeal  is  to  our  moral  sense,  whidi 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  ultimate  test  of  good  and  evil.  Suppooe 
then  we  are  conscious  of  having  in  our  hearts  true  love  to  God 
or  benevolence  to  men,  — -  conscious  of  having  ttus  aflfectkA  aad 
nothing  else,  conscious  of  the  emotion  or  exercise  of  love,  unait- 
tended  with  anj  external  action  whatever.  Do  we  not  instantly 
say  that  such  an  affection  is  ri^t  ?  Does  not  the  eoDSckmsneflS 
of  having  it  excite  in  us  a  feeling  of  self-approbation  or  oom]te- 
.cenoy  ?  And  does  not  the  perception  of  this  aflfection  in  others 
excite  in  us  the  feeling  of  approbation  towards  ttiem  t  K  80, 
-then  it  has  the  distinguishing  mark  of  virtue,  or  moral  good.  In 
this  feeling  of  approbation,  there  is  no  necessaiy  reference  to 
anything  else  either  antecedent  or  consequent,  as  the  ultimale 
object  of  our  approbation.  It  is  the  affection  itself,  that  we  re- 
-gpurd  as  constituting  moral  excellence  or  goodness.  This  will  ap- 
pear still  more  evident  when  we  advert  to  a  fact  which  has  been 
already  suggested,  namely,  that  whenever  we  feel  approbation  of 
any  outward  action,  or  any  volition,  such  approbation  refers  ulti- 
mately to  the  govemmg  affection.  And  if  any  volition  or  out- 
ward action,  which  first  appears  right,  and  so  excites  our  appro- 
bation, is  found  afterwards  to  spring  fix>m  any  other  than  a  be- 
nevolent affection,  our  approbation  ceases  at  once.  If  on  tiie 
contrary  we  are  conscious  of  having  a  malevolent  aSection  to- 
wards any  one,  though  that  affection  has  not  been  expressed  by 
any  injurious  action,  —  a  feeling  of  disapprobation  or  dissatisfac- 
tion with  ourselves  is  immediately  excited.  And  if  any  voluntary 
action  which  proves  injurious  to  ourselves  or  others,  and  which  at 
first  view  excites  disapprobation,  is  afterwards  discovered  to 
have  proceeded,  not  firom  any  malevolent  aflfection,  but  firom  real 
kindness,  our  disapprobation  ceases.  This  and  innumerable  other 
jnatanoes  make  it  certain  that  we  do  and  must  regard  malevoleiit 
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affMtkm  IB  b€iog  in  itself  moral  eYili  the  veiy  eeaenee  of  all  that 
18  blame-worthy  in  man. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  this  subject  is  confirmed  by  fbe 
Holy  Scriptures.    Our  Saviour  informs  us  that  the  sum  of  the 
law  is  the  precept  which  requires  love.    Matt.  22 :  87,  ^  Jeaoi 
said  unto  him,  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  mth  all  thy  mind."    This  is  the 
siame  as  saying,  that  the  affection  of  love  comprises  everything 
which  is  required  of  us  as  duty  or  moral  virtue.    And  the  Apostle 
Paul,  speaking  of  moral  virtue  or  duty  in  regard  to  our  fellow 
men,  teaches  that  all  branches  of  it  are  contained  in  love.    Rom* 
18 :  8 — ^10,  ^^  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  one  another ;  finr 
he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  kiw.    For  this,  thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal, 
flioa  shalt  iio\  bear  SeJse  witness,  thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if 
there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in 
fluB  aaying,  namely,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyselt 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the   fulfil- 
ling of  the  law."    This  is  very  plam.    The  Scriptures  inform  us, 
that  Qod  looketh  on  the  heart ;  and  in  various  ways  they  pass  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  everything  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  right  affection,  while  they  approve  and  honor  such  af- 
fiectioii  as  implying  all  that  is  excellent  and  praise-worthy.    In 
a&  this,  the  Scriptures  perfectly  comcide  with  the  unpervertod 
sentiment  of  our  mmds ;  and  especially  with  the  practical  jud^ 
ment  of  Christians.    It  results  as  directly  and  necessarily  from 
the  constitution  of  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  that  we  ap- 
prove benevolent  affections  and   disapprove  the  contrary,  as  it 
results  from  the  constitution  of  our  physical  nature,  that  we  have 
a  sensation  of  sweetness  from  the  taste  of  honey,  or  of  hardness 
from  the  feeling  of  a  stone,  or  of  pain  from  the  cutting  of  our  flesh. 
And  just  so  &r  as  our  philosophy  differs  from  this,  it  dijBfers  from 
the  teachingi  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  to  the  nature  of  Ihat 
nhioh  the  moral  law  requires. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  any  one  should  mistake  or  doubt  on  a 
(Kiint  which  appears  so  exoeedint^y  plain  ?    We  are  aooounlaUe 


beiagik  And  for  what  are  we  accountable,  tf  not  for  our  actions  ? 
As  to  outward,  bodDy  actions,  we  have  seen  that  we  are  ao- 
oonntable  for  them,  onlj  as  thej  result  from  fhe  operations  of 
fte  mind.  It  is  in  these  inward  operations,  these  actingB  of  our 
Sfaritual  nature,  that  we  find  the  begmning  and  the  end  of  what 
we  are  accountable  for,  tiiat  is,  of  moral  good  and  evU.  Bat 
it  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  moral  good  or  evil  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  all  our  mental  acts.  It  must  however  be  predicated  of 
some  of  them.  Mj  question  is,  what  class  of  my  mental  acts 
shall  I  confdder  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ?  For  which  class  am 
I  accountable  to  God  ?  This  I  would  determme  first  by  an  iqH 
peal  to  the  moral  sense.  But  as  it  comes  to  pass  that  tiiroui^ 
some  disorder  of  our  moral  sense,  or  through  the  amlngnity  of 
words,  or  through  the  influence  of  science  falsely  so  called,  we 
are  liable  to  doubt  or  mistake,  it  is  important  that  we  avttl  our- 
selves of  the  help  of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  divine  law. 
What  does  the  word  of  God  require  of  us  as  duty  ?  It  requires 
aflection.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Ihoa  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor.  It  also  requires  all  those  inward  and  outward 
acts,  which  proceed  from  the  afikction  commanded.  And  it  of 
course  forbids  the  contrary  affection,  and  the  various  acts  wUeh 
flow  from  it.  It  is  then  very  clear  that  the  aflbction  of  love  to 
God  and  man  constitutes  holiness,  and  the  contraiy  to  this  or  ilis 
want  of  this  constitutes  sin.  In  this  conclusion,  unperverted  cod* 
science  and  the  word  of  God  unite. 

What  has  been  said  I  deem  Bu£Scient  to  establish  Ihe  pointi 
ttiat  those  affections  which  respect  moral  objects  are,  in  ttior  own 
nature,  morally  good  or  evil,  and  that  all  the  good  or  evil  predi- 
oated  of  our  outward  actions  and  of  our  volitions,  is  thus  predicated 
in  relation  to  the  affections. 

We  are  now  to  enter  on  a  subject  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance, and  one  which  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. The  subject  is,  the  laws  of  the  mind  m  regard  to 
ilie  afiections,.  particulaiiy  as  to  the  connection  they  haife 
with  tiie  intellect!  witii  volition,  and  with  preoeding  alfeo- 
tioos* 
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Here  then  we  are  to  ezamme  m  what  manner  we  put  forth  our 
aflbetionB ;  in  other  words,  in  what  ciroomstances  and  according 
to  what  laws  our  aflbctions  are  exercised.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  ooigectiires  or  unsupported  hypotheses.  Our  object  is  to 
aaoertain  facts,  the  &cts  of  experience  or  consciousness,  and  the 
laws  <Nr  principles  which  these  facts  involve. 

We  inquire  then  first  what  covmectiion  the  offecdonB  have  with 
ike  uUeOeetf  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  exercise  of  any  af- 
fection implies,  that  an  object  is  apprehended.  And  this  ap^H^ 
hension  of  the  object  is  an  act  of  the  understanding  or  intelleot. 
In  other  words  the  mmd,  as  a  rational  or  intellectual  agent,  per- 
oeives  the  object  which  it  loves  or  hates.  Loving  or  hating  necea- 
sarily  implies  or  presupposes  that  an  object  of  love  or  hatred  is 
in  the  mind's  view.  This  is  the  connection  which  understanding 
has  with  the  affections.  It  apprehends  the  objects  towards  whieh 
the  aflbctions  are  exercised.  This  is  all  the  influence  it  ever  had 
or  can  have.  If  we  would  use  our  understanding  so  as  to  ex- 
dte  love  to  God  in  our  hearts,  all  we  can  do  is  to  form  as  clear 
and  vivid  concepticms  as  possible  of  his  amiable  attributes,  and 
tbe  aets  of  his  goodness.  If  we  would  excite  love  to  God  in 
others,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  assist  them  in  apprehending 
his  character  aright.  We  must  present  to  the  view  of  their  un- 
derstanding those  things  which  are  suited  to  excite  their  love. 
But  we  may  sum  up  all  in  few  words.  Wh^n  a  man  loves  or 
hates,  he  does  it  as  an  intelligent  being  and  it  is  utterly  incon- 
oeivable  that  he  should  exercise  any  affections  which  are  of  a 
moral  nature,  and  for  which  he  shall  be  accountable,  without  pre^ 
viously  using  the  faculty  of  understanding. 

Our  second  inquiry  is,  how  the  affections  are  connected  with 
voUtitmy  or  what  influence  volition  has  over  them. 

Here  we  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  affections  are  not  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  volition,  that  they  are  not  directly  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  will  as  the  members  of  the  body  are.    If  any 
.  one  supposes  that  his  affections  are  in  this  sense  the  consequenoe 
of  volition,  or  that  they  are  controlled  by  an  act  of  the  will 
taken  in  the  restricted  sense,  let  him  make  the  experiment.    Let 
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him  will  to  love  Bome  person  or  thing  whidi  h^  hia  ilwajs  bifoM 
hated  and  which  he  now  hates,  and  see  wheilier  his  heart  wiH 
obej  this  determination  of  his  will,  as  his  feet  obey  his  detet^ 
Bunation  to  walk  in  a  path  where  he  had  neyer  walked  befiNPi. 
Or  let  him  will  to  hate  a  favorite  child,  or  to  love  him  less,  and 
see  whether  his  heart  will  obej  in  this.  If  yditioii  were  in  tmili 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  aflbctions,  they  would  nnifonnly  foDow 
Tolition.  When  we  will  to  have  any  aflbctioQ  and  that 
tion  does  not  follow,  we  have  evidence  that  the  aflsctioiis 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will.  There  ai<e  cases  inm^ 
meraUe  in  which  men  will  and  wish  and  choose  a  thousand 
times  over  to  have  a  particular  affection,  but  aU  in  vain. 
How  quickly  would  real  Christians  love  Ood  with  a  perfect  and 
incessant  love,  if  their  merely  willing  and  earnestly  willing  to  da 
80  would  bring  them  to  it.  But  the  affidctions  must  be  in&aenood 
by  other  causes. 

The  hinguage  of  Paul,  Bom.  7:  16—28,  fiixnishMi  a  staoqg 
3bistratioQ  of  the  principles  above  stated.  The  Apostle  skjfi^ 
'<  What  I  would,  that  do  I  not  To  will  is  present  wilh  me,  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  For  tfie  gsod  that 
I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not|  that  I  dow 
I  find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  pnseni  wiHi 
ma."  The  fact  with  which  I  am  now  concerned  is  one  whioh  is 
here  made  very  prominent  in  the  ezperioice  of  PaoL  Theva 
was  an  inward  law,  the  law  of  dn,  the  evil  bias,  the  oori^ 
propensity,  the  an  that  dwelt  in  his  affections,  whidi  was  not 
subject  to  his  will.  The  determinations  of  his  will  did  not  contool 
his  heart.  Chamock's  views  hanncmise  with  those  of  die  Apostit. 
He  says  of  the  ^^  first  motions"  of  the  mind  or  what  hb  oaBa 
**  unpledged  thouj^ts," — '^  These  are  sins,  though  we  oonient 
not  to  them,  because  thou^  they  are  without  our  will,  tbey  are 
not  against  our  nature,  but  spring  finom  an  inordinate  fiEame  of  a 
diierent  hue  from  what  God  implanted  in  us.  How  ean  the  fini 
qntmts  be  good,  if  the  root  be  evil?  Not  only  the  tttaoffik 
ftimedi  but  the  very  formation  or  the  first  imagination  is  eviL 
Yeluntaiiness  is  not  neoessaiy  to  tiie  essenoe  of  a  sin^  though  H 
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te  l»  the  iggnrmftm  of  it  It  is  not  mj  will  or  knowlodge  wbick 
■■koB  aa  aot  ainfbli  but  God*8  prohibitioQ."*  Dr.  George  Pftjne 
ngffl,  ^^  iliat  adnuring,  kmng,  ete.  arenot  inrariably,  etenttuKml- 
hfj  the  refdt  of  tofitioii,  and  that  they  are  never  cHreetlgf  so ;  thai 
m  many  caaea  at  leaat,  we  mi^t  peiliapB  lay  in  aU  caaesi  the 
oaimol  but  adimre,  Ioto,  etc/'f 

Ib  many  instanoes,  our  affeotiona  are  indeed  aooording  to  our 
;  and  theoe  instances  may  be  thought  to  be  proofe  that  to* 
haa  a  «&reet  control  over  aflection.  But  it  is  reiy  easy  to 
aae  Aat  flie  bare  agreement  of  our  affections  with  our  TolitioBS 
esanat  profe,  that  they  resolt  from  our  volitions  as  th^  proper 
and  immediate  cause ;  inasmuch  as  affections  may  be  conformed 
tB  foituna,  though  produced  by  otiier  causes.  The  general  cause, 
[I  mean  now  the  external  cause,  and  assume  that  the  mind  exists 
ani  ii  in  B  state  snitable  to  tiie  exercise  of  the  affections  intended  J 
the  gmeral  cause,  which  excites  the  affections,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
tte  presentation  of  a  suitable  object.  Would  yon  fill  a  parent's 
hfsrt  with  lo?e  and  joy,  present  before  him  a  belored  child  retunn 
ed  after  long  absence,  or  rescued  from  imminent  danger.  Would 
foa,  exeite  a  man's  disgust  or  abhorrence,  present  a  disgusting  or 
hateful  dbjaofc  The  excitement  of  an  affection,  whether  of  one 
kind  or  another,  depends  not  on  an  aot  of  the  will,  as  its  immedi 
ale  or  pvojomate  cause,  but  on  the  clear  view  of  a  fit  object.  Let 
sneh  an  object  come  before  a  man's  ndnd,  and  the  affection  will 
foHow,  without  any  influence  from  a  present  volition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  not  an  object  before  him  wluch  is  fitted  to  elicit 
the  affisction,  or  if  his  mind  is  not  in  a  state  fovorable  to  the  ex- 
erase  of  the  affection,  lus  willing  to  have  tiie  aflection  will  fail  to 
pinduce  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  act  of  the  will  does  not  directly  govern  the 
aftctaons.  To  set  tiiis  in  the  most  strikmg  pcnnt  of  view,  I  now 
add  that  the  converse  is  true,  namely,  that  the  affexHofM  govern 
tie  mS.  I  use  alfoctions  in  the  large  sense  before  mentioned,  in- 
cluding the  emotions,  deores  and  all  the  foelings  of  the  heart.    It 

e  Scnnon  on  "the  Sinfiilness  and  core  of  thooghts.** 
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18  eiddenily  one  of  tiie  kws  of  fbe  mind,  that  ike  wflli  instead  of 
exerting  a  direct  control  oyer  the  affections,  does  itself  aot  under 
ilieir  influence.  This  is  to  me  a  te^  of  oonscionsDess.  I  cannot 
recall  a  sin^e  instance  in  mj  past  life,  in  which  I  pat  forth  a  vo- 
lition, chcnce,  or  act  of  the  will,  except  as  prompted  to  it  by  some 
inclination,  feeling  or  desire.  If  it  were  necessary  Imig^t  profe 
this  by  the  plainest  representations  of  Scripture.  I  hare  already 
adverted  to  the  doctrine  repeatedly  taught  in  the  New  Testameiifey 
that  love  to  Ood  and  man  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,— which  most 
imfdiy  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  sure  connection  between  lore  and 
obedience,  that  obedience  certainly  flows  from  lore ;  as  Jesos  said ; 
^^  if  any  man  lore  me,  he  will  keep  my  word." 

But  this  is  a  pomt,  on  which  mankind  from  their  own  experience 
come  generally  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  if  any  can  be  foimd 
who  adopt  a  speculation  at  variance  with  this,  thw  practical  jndg- 
ment  contradicts  their  speculation.  But  I  shall  say  more  on  thia 
p(Hnt  in  another  place.  It  will  however  be  to  my  purpose  to  ahoir 
that  tiie  most  respectable  writers,  how  different  soever  their  habita 
of  thinking  on  other  subjects,  agree  in  this.  Dr.  Upham  makes 
it  plain  that  the  intellect  operates  upon  the  will  only  by  means  of 
the  emotions,  feelings  and  desires.  He  gives  the  example  of  a  man, 
who  reasons  himself  into  the  belief  that  a  certain  amount  ai  prop- 
erty would  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  &mily.  But  if  this  intelr 
lectnal  belief  is  not  attended  with  some  emotion  or  desire,  it  will 
&il  to  arouse  the  will  to  activity  or  to  secure  a  on^e  eflJMrt.  Looka, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  he  had  before  entertained,  says,  *^  Upon 
a  stricter  inquiry  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  good,  the  greater 
good,  though  apprehended  and  acknowledged  to  be  so,  does  not 
determine  the  will,  until  our  desire  makes  us  uneasy  in  tlie  want 
of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the  advantage  of 
virtue, — yet  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,  till  he 
feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will — wiU  not  be  deter- 
mmed  to  any  action  in  pursmt  of  it.  For  good,  though  appearing 
and  allowed  ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised  desires  in  our  minds, 
reaches  not  our  wills.'' 

The  following  remarks  are  firom  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  adistin- 
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giuBhed-mataphyrician  and  philosopher,  who  oannot  be  siupeeted 
of  any  fimdnesB  for  theories  nnsapportod  by  plun  fibots.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  show  that  what  I  have  called  afieotion,  and  that  onl j,  in- 
flaences  vofition.  He  sajs,  '^  through  whatever  reasoning  the  mind 
may  pans  in  its  advances  towards  action,  there  is  placed  at  the  end 
Bome  principle  whoDy  unlike  mere  reason,  some  emotion  or  senti- 
ment wlnoh  most  be  touched  before  the  springs  of  will  and  action 
can  be  set  in  motion."  Agun,  when  he  is  speaking  of  a  being, 
ulio  may  be  supposed  merely  to  think  and  reason,  he  asks,  ^*  what 
could  induce  such  a  being  to  will  or  to  act  ?  —  Reason  as  n^aaon, 
can  never  be  a  motive  to  action.  It  is  only  when  we  superadd  to 
such  a  being  sensibility  or  the  capacity  of  emotion  or  sentiment, 
-—of  desire  or  aversion,  that  we  introduce  him  into  the  world  of 
action.  We  then  clearly  (Uscem  that  when  the  conclusion  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  presents  to  his  mind  an  object  of  de&nre,  or  iiie 
means  of  obtaining  it,  a  motive  of  action  begins  to  operate,  and 
reason  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  have  a  powerful  but  indirect 
influence  on  conduct.  Let  any  argument  to  dissuade  a  man  from 
immorality  be  employed,  and  the  issue  of  it  will  always  appear  to 
be  an  appeal  to  feeling.  You  prove  that  drunkenness  will  proba- 
bly ruin  health.  But  your  hope  of  success  depends  on  the  drunk- 
ard's fear  of  ill  health  ;  and  he  may  always  silence  your  argument 
by  telling  you,  that  he  loves  wine  more  than  he  dreads  sickness. 
Tou  speak  in  vun  of  the  in&my  of  an  act  to  one  who  disregards  the 
opinion  of  others.  —  You  may  truly  but  vainly  tell  of  the  pleas- . 
ures  of  friendship  to  one  who  has  little  affection.  If  you  display 
the  delights  of  liberality  to  a  miser,  he  may  always  shut  your 
mouth  by  answering,  the  spendthrift  may  prefer  such  pleasure ;  I 
love  money  more."  It  is  thus  apparent,  this  writer  says,  that  tiie 
influence  of  reason  on  the  will  is  indirect,  and  arises  only  from 
its  being  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the  objects  of  desire  or 
avernon  are  brought  near  to  these  springs  of  voluntary  action. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  extend  these  remarks  so  far  for  the 
purpose  of  strong  confirmation  to  the  principle  I  have  advanced. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  volition,  or 
flie  act  of  the  w31,  always  controls  the  affiMtions.    I  hold  it  to  be 
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i  matter  of  coDioimunietB  tliftt  this  is  not  the  oMeibot  tM  tlw 
ooatnaj  of  tiiis  10  a  untftnii  law  of  the  mind,  tuunely ,  that  the 
willy  instead  of  having  any  direct  control  of  the  afli»otk»Sy  is  itoslf 
controlled  by  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  that  conslitotioQ  of 
oar  nature  by  which  the  influence  <^  the  will  is  thus  limited*  Jm 
the  first  place  if  a  mere  act  of  the  will  govenied  the  afieetionsi 
how  could  the  unifonnity  of  the  afiections  and  the  stabilily  of  the 
character  be  secured,  unless  the  will  itself  should  be  pteMrred 
Srom  its  natural  capriciousness  and  be  kept  uniform  and  steady  by 
another  and  a  superi(Hr  power. 

Secondly.  If  our  aflfoctions  were  influenced  by  a  mere  act  of 
1^  will,  what  occasion  could  there  be  for  that  incessant  watchful- 
ness,  and  that  earnest,  painful  and  persevering  labor,  which  the 
Soriptures  require  of  us,  in  order  that  we  may  ^ubdue  what  is  evil, 
and  form  ourselves  to  holy  love  and  obedience.  On  tho  principle 
•apposed,  if  we  should  merely  put  fortii  a  volition  or  an  act  of  the 
will  that  our  affections  might  be  pure  and  heavenlyi  the  woric 
would  at  once  be  accomplished,  and  nothing  more  remam  ftr  us  to 
do.  How  opposite  would  this  be  to  the  plan  of  divine  wis- 
dom, which  in  the  business  of  our  sjnritual  culture,  assigns  to  us  an 
amount  of  effi>rt  sufficient  to  occupy  all  our  active  powera  tfarooj^ 
the  whole  period  of  our  probaticm. 

Thirdly.  The  extent  of  voluntary  power  which  Ood  has  |pven 
US,  is  suited  to  encourage  and  stimulate  us  to  the  bluest  endeav- 
ors to  form  ri^t  habits  of  feeling  and  action,  and  is  fully  snflteient 
fi»r  this  purpose ;  while  the  appointed  limits  of  our  voluntary  pow- 
er are  adapted  to  teach  us  our  dependence  on  God,  and  our  con- 
stant need  of  his  Spirit  to  assist  us  in  our  duty,  and  to  woHc  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do. 

But  while  it  is  so  evident  firom  consciousness  and  experianoe 
that  the  will  does  not  exert  a  direct  control  over  the  aibctiona, 
there  is  still  a  sense,  and  a  very  obvious  and  important  sense,  in 
which  the  affections  are  really  influenced  by  the  wilL  And  as  this 
is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  dearly 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  influenoe,  and  what  place  it  haa  in  the 
business  ci  moral  culture. 
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Now  as  ilie  afibctions  are  excited  by  the  presentation  of  fit 
objects ;  if  flie  will  has  any  influence  to  excite  the  affections,  it 
must  be  by  means  of  such  objects.  Here  then  we  see  at  onoe 
what  and  how  extensive  an  influence  the  will  may  exert.  Just 
so  fiir  as  any  act  of  the  will  is  concerned  in  bringing  fit  objects 
before  the  mind,  it  has  a  power,  in  this  indirect  way,  that  is,  by 
means  of  lliese  objects,  to  call  forth  the  affections.  This  power, 
fts  to  its  reality  and  importance,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  power 
we  haye  by  means  of  our  voluntary  agency,  in  the  culture  of  a 
field  and  the  production  of  a  crop.  The  com  does  not  grow  in 
direct  obe^ence  to  our  will ;  but  it  grows  under  the  influence  of 
flioee  physical  laws  which  our  voluntary  agency  directs.  If  we 
Irish  for  a  crop,  we  make  use  of  means,  which  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  nature  will  tend  to  produce  a  Crop.  Over  the 
growth,  of  the  com,  our  wishes  and  volitions  have  no  immediate 
power ;  but  tiiey  have  a  mediate  or  indurect  power,  that  is,  by  the 
Applications  of  means  suited  to  the  end  in  view.  So  in  the 
moval  world.  The  voluntary  power  which  we  have  over  our  af- 
fections, is  through  the  medium  of  those  things,  which  are  the 
proper  excitements  of  affection,  and  which  we  can  voluntarily 
direct.  **  A  curious  and  important  fact,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  is 
fbrced  on  the  attention  of  every  one  who  reflects  on  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind,  viz.  that  the  feelings,  propensities  and  sentiments 
of  oar  nature  are  not,  like  the  intellectual  faculties,  under  the 
direct  control  of  volition.  The  distinction  is  much  the  same  as 
between  tiiie  voluntary  and  the  involuntary  actions  of  diflforent 
parts  of  tiie  body.  One  may,  by  a  deliberate  act  ot  the  will, 
set  lumself  to  calculate,  —  to  reason,  —  to  recall  historical  facts, 
etc.,  just  as  he  does  to  move  one  of  hb  limbs.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  volition  to  hope  or  fear,  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  feel  de- 
votion or  pity,  and  the  like,  is  as  ineffectual,  as  to  will  that 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  or  the  secretion  of  the  liver  should 
be  altered.  Some  indeed  are,  I  believe,  (strange  as  it  may 
teem}  not  aware  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  their  own  efforts  of 
vofition  in  such  cases,  that  is,  they  mistake  for  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude,  compassion,  etc.,  their  conviction  that  the  case  is  one  which 
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eills  {or  gratitude  or  compassion.  A  veiy  moderate  degree  of 
attention  however  to  what  is  passmg  m  the  mind  will  enable  any 
cue  to  perceive  the  difference.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  8ur> 
moonted?  Oood  sense  suggests  in  each  case  an  analogous 
remedy.  It  is  in  run  to  form  a  will  to  quicken  the  circulation 
«f  the  bloody  but  we  may  by  a  voluntary  act  swallow  a  medicine, 
from  which  will  {cSknw  that  effect.  And  so  also,  though  we  can- 
not by  a  direct  eflfort  of  volition  excite  or  allay  any  sentiment  or 
emotion,  we  may,  by  a  voluntary  act,  fill  the  understanding  with 
8Qch  thoughts  as  shall  operate  on  the  feelings.  Thus  by  atteor 
tively  studying  and  meditating  on  the  history  of  some  eztraordi- 
naiy  personage,  by  contemplating  and  dwelling  on  his  actions  and 
sufibrings, — his  virtues  and  his  wisdom,  —  and  by  calling  on  the 
imagmation  to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  all  that  is  related,  and 
referred  to,  in  this  manner  we  may  at  length  succeed  in  kindling 
such  feelmgs,  suppose  of  reverence,  admiration,  gratitude,  love, 
hope,  emulation,  etc. ,  as  we  were  ahready  prepared  to  acknowl* 
edge  were  suitable  to  the  case.  So  agun,  if  a  man  of  sense 
wishes  to  idlay  in  himself  any  emotion,  that  of  resentment  for 
instance,  though  it  is  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will,  he 
deliberately  sets  himself  to  reflect  on  the  softening  chronmstances, 
such  as  the  provocations  the  other  party  may  suppose  himself  to 
have  received,  perhaps  his  ignorance  or  weakness,  or  disordered 
state  of  healtii; — he  endeavors  to  imagine  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  offending  party,  and  above  all,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  he 
meditates  on  the  parable  of  the  debtor  who,  after  having  been 
himself  forgiven,  claimed  payment  with  rigid  severity  firom  his 
fellow  servant,  and  on  other  similar  lessons  of  Scripture.  Such 
piocesses  as  this,  to  which  a  man  of  well  regulated  mind  ocm- 
tinually  finds  occasion  to  resort,  is  ezactiy  analogous  to  that  of 
taking  a  medicine  which  is  to  operate  on  the  involuntary  bodily 
organs."* 

We  see  then  how  important  and  how  eztenave  our  voluntaiy 
agencyis  in  regard  to  our  affections.    Experience  teaches  na 
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whit  ataaika  is  most  fiEiTorable  to  tiie  eierciae  of  holy  ifto* 
lioBi,  aod  whftt  tiowb  of  the  mmd,  or  what  objeotB  brought  be- 
km  tlie  nund,  haye  the  greatest  eflfeot  in  ezcitbg  sueh  affectioiie* 
For  example,  experience  teaches  us  that  the  house  ai  Qod,  the 
oompany  of  devoot  ChristiaDSy  religions  retirement,  the  chamber 
of  siokMBS  and  the  house  of  monming  are  promotiye  of  good 
aftclioiis  and  desires.  If  then  we  wonld  cnltirate  such  afic* 
tioQB,  we  must  pnt  ourselves  in  these  £EbTorable  sitoaticms,  whidh 
is  a  matter  of  Toluntary  agency.  In  respect  to  these  favorable 
aitoalioiii  we  have  a  voluntary  power  over  ourselves,  and  it  is 
jdst  as  necessary  we  should  use  this  power  to  bring  ourselves  into 
a  ri^t  situation,  as  it  is  to  set  a  plant  in  a  place  where  the  son 
will  shine  upon  it,  and  the  rain  and  dew  afford  it  moisture.  Ex* 
{Nmenoe  teaches  that,  if  the  mind  is  in  any  measure  in  a  rij^ 
•laitey  reading  the  Scriptures,  hearing  the  gospel  preached,  cod* 
veiring  witti  intelligent  Christians,  and  other  ways  of  bringing 
Htm  tmllis  of  religiim  before  the  mind,  tend  directly  to  excite 
good  aftctms.  In  cider  to  excite  such  aflections  in  ourselvesi 
it  is  then  jast  as  proper  and  necessary  that  we  should  make  use 
of  these  mettiods  of  bringing  the  truths  of  religion  deariy  before 
the  mind,  as  that  we  should  do  anything  to  cultivate  the  vege* 
laUes  in  our  garden.  Here  you  see  how  extensive  is  the  busi* 
noes  to  which  we  are  to  apply  ourselves,  as  voluntary  agents. 
(hat  minds  ought  always  to  be  filled  with  holy  aflbctions.  And 
llial  this  may  be  the  case,  we  should  always  keep  ourselves  in  a 
proper  situation,  and  should  labor  to  have  a  constant  successMS 
of  dira»  and  heavenly  objects  passing  before  our  minds,  in  the 
mamer  most  suited  to  excite  and  strengthen  holy  affections. 
How  immense  appears  the  magnitude  of  this  work,  when  we  con- 
sider what  a  vast  variety  of  truths  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  mind,  and  how  many  and  how  diversified  the  forms  in  which 
they  must  be  exhibited,  to  produce  the  greatest  present  effect  on 
0ar  man!  affections,  and  to  raise  them  permanently  to  their  hi^ 
ait  perfection.  What  manifest  occasion  then  have  we  for  the 
greatest  diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for  skill  in 
tt(6  anangsaient  of  the  varioas  truths  of  religion,  for  watchful 
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care  in  keeping  our  minds,  our  senBes  and  oar  external  aflbirs  in 
a  right  Btatc,  in  short,  for  nnoeasing  exertion  to  bring  tiie  mosi 
salutary  and  most  elevating  influence  to  act  continually  on  our 
moral  character. 

But  our  Yoluntary  agency  in  the  business  of  moral  culture  goes 
farther.  Experience  teaches  that  while  some  objects  and  circuiii-> 
stances  are  suited  to  make  right  impressions  on  the  mind,  others 
are  suited  to  have  a  contrary  influence.  It  teaches  what  are  the 
objects  and  occainons  which  tend  to  excite  improper  feelings.  By 
a  right  use  of  our  voluntary  power,  we  can  avcHd  such  objeois 
and  occasions,  and  in  this  way  prevent  in  a  great  measure,  the 
excitement  of  improper  afiections.  We  learn  from  experience, 
that  we  cannot  successfully  resist  the  influence  of  powerful  temp- 
tatimis  to  which  we  vduntarily  expose  ourselves.  We  leam  that 
our  thus  exposing  ourselves  betrays  either  a  total  ignorance  of 
our  own  hearts,  or  a  willingness  to  give  indulgence  to  our  sinfid 
passions.  For  those  who  are  desirous  of  guarding  against  oer- 
rupt  affection,  and  improving  their  moral  character,  here  is  a 
great  work,  a  work  inculcated  as  of  the  highest  consequence  in 
llie  word  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of  Christian  vi^lanoe,  implj> 
ing  an  unceasing  care  to  avoid  all  the  causes  of  irregular  pa»- 
si(m,  and  to  keep  ourselves  at  a  distance  from  all  occasions  <^  an, 
—  an  unceasing  care  and  resolution  to  guard  against  those  com- 
panies  and  places,  the  sight  or  contemplation  of  those  objeeti, 
and  the  indulgence  of  those  trains  of  thought,  which  are  apt  to 
kindle  unholy  aflkction,  and  so  to  pollute  the  mind.  It  appean 
then  ihat  although  we  cannot  prevent  or  subdue  sinful  aflbctioii, 
as  we  regulate  our  bodily  motions,  by  the  direct  influence  of 
Ate  will,  still  we  may  do  much  to  prevent  and  subdue  it 
by  the  influence  of  our  will  in  respect  to  the  causes  or  oo- 
eafflons  of  such  aflfection.  According  to  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  subject,  the  proper  influence  of  the  will  or  the 
extent  of  our  voluntary  power  in  regulating  the  aSections  ai 
made  perfectiy  obvious  and  definite,  so  that  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  can  do,  and  irtiat  we  have  to  do,  by  our 
voluntary   exertions,  in  promoting   our   own   moral    improve* 


LECTURE    L. 


XORAL  AOBNOT.  CONNECTION  OF  PRESENT  AFFECTIONS  WTEH 
PRBCXDINa  AFFECTIONS.  PRACTICAL  DCPORTANCB  OF  THE 
YIBWB  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ADVANCED  RESPECTING  THE  (XOh 
KBCnON  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  WITH  INTELLECT,  WITH  VOU- 
TION9  AND  WITH  PRECEDING  AFFECTIONS. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  .briefly  what  earmeetion  our  premU 
tffeetions  have  with  any  preceding  affecdon^  or  what  influmiee 
preceding  aff^ectume  have  upon  the  present. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  a  previous  affection  is  not  pai^ 
tienlarly  recollected,  and  of  course  cannot  in  any  proper  sense 
be  caDed  a  motive  to  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  its  present  af- 
fections. But  if  an  affection  is  recellected,  and  is  thus  brought  as 
an  object  of  contemplation  before  the  mind,  it  must  be  considered 
as,  in  some  sense,  a  motive,  that  is,  it  must,  in  connection  with  oth- 
er things,  exert  an  influence  upon  the  feelmgs.  Like  every  other 
object  of  contemplation,  it  must  occa»on  or  help  to  occasion  some 
present  emotion.  But  a  recollected  affection  is  generally  only 
one  of  a  great  variety  of  things  vhich  operate  as  causes  of  our 
present  affections.  Those  very  affections  therefore,  which  arise 
when  we  contemplate  a  past  affection,  must  result  more  or  less 
from  other  causes.  And  those  other  causes  may  modify  and  con- 
trol the  particular  influence  of  the  precedmg  affection,  so  that 
the  feeling  which  the  recollected  affection  produces  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  what  it  would  be,  were  the  recollected 
affection  the  only  motive  or  cause  acting  on  the  mind.  Of 
coarse  we  cannot  generally  pre<&t  that  the  aflbctkm,  excited  by 
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the  recollection  of  a  past  affection^  wQl  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  past  An  apostate  angel  maj  distinctly  recollect  the 
holy  affection  of  which  he  was  once  the  happy  subject,  while  all 
his  present  affections  will  be  totally  unholy.  In  his  present  state 
of  mindy  the  very  remembrance  of  the  holy  affection  he  onoe 
had,  will  excite  an  affection  of  a  contrary  nature.  And  how 
often  does  a  Christian,  in  a  time  of  spiritual  declension,  recoUeet 
the  happy  feelings  of  days  that  are  past,  without  having  anj 
similar  feelings  renewed  by  the  recollection.  And  how  often 
does  a  Christian,  in  a  rigiht  state  of  mind,  recollect  his  former 
CMTupt  affections  with  emotions  of  godly  sorrow  and  holy  abhor- 
rence. Still  in  these  very  cases  the  recollection  operates  as  a 
motive,  and  actually  excites  or  helps  to  excite  present  affeoticnB. 
But  the  particular  nature  and  degree  of  these  affections  de- 
pend on  the  influence,  not  of  one  single  cause,  but  of  all  the 
causes  which  operate.  It  is  owing  to  this  combination  of  cauaeSi 
that  the  recollection  of  a  past  affection  is  sometimes  followed  bj 
an  affection  similar  and  sometimes  diaaimilar  to  the  one  reool- 
lected.  Our  recollection  of  a  good  affection  sometimes  exoitofl 
a  feeling  of  approbation  and  delight.  But  if  the  mind  is  in  a 
state  of  settied  impiety  and  rebellion,  it  will  excite  feeHngs  of 
guilt  and  remorse,  and  so  I^e  a  source  of  unhappmess.  And 
when  past  goodness  thus  recollected  b  associated  with  painful 
emotions,  it  will  produce  greater  and  greater  dislike  of  goodness ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  increase  the  strength  of  sinful  aflbctkm. 
Such  an  effect  as  this,  you  will  remember,  does  not  reeoH 
from  the  single  cause  of  recollected  goodness.  All  the  cormpi 
dispositions  now  belonging  to  the  mind,  and  various  external  ob* 
jects,  have  an  influence  in  producing  the  unhappy  effect.  In- 
deed the  recollection  of  past  goodness  seems  merely  to  give  oooa- 
sion  to  the  activity  of  other  causes. 

What  has  now  been  said  b  sufficient  to  illustrate  one  way,  in 
which  past  recollected  affection  has  an  influence  upon  present 
affection.  But  there  is  another  way,  and  that  of  special  cost- 
sequence,  in  which  this  influence  appears. .  There  is  what  maj 
pioperly  be  called  an  t^ftitude  qf  the  mind  to  the  exereUe  qfjpar^ 
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Uadar  affeetion9.  That  is,  the  mind  is  in  saoh  %  state,  that  it 
is  likely  to  have  or  is  apt  to  have  certain  affi»ctions  or  emotionai 
ntlier  than  others,  on  the  presentation  of  particular  objects.  I 
ndi^t  illustrate  this  by  many  examples.  Do  you  not  know  b^ 
fbre  hand  how  a  covetous  man  and  how  a  benevolent  man  will 
be  fikely  to  feel,  when  you  ask  them  to  give  money  to  promote 
a  benevolent  object?  And  do  you  not  know  how  an  envioua 
man  wiD  feel,  when  he  thinks  of  the  superior  acquisitions  or  the 
raperior  honors  of  one  of  his  companions?  And  do  you  not 
know  how  a  man  of  a  generous,  disinterested  heart  will  fed  in 
▼lew  of  the  same  superior  acquisitions  or  hcmors  of  another? 
And  do  you  not  know  what  diflferent  emotions  would  arise  in 
the  mind  of  a  devoted  Christian  and  in  the  nund  of  a  har^ 
ened  sinner,  in  the  mind  of  Gabriel  and  in  the  mind  of  Satan, 
if  fhey  should  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
niis  aptitude  to  particular  aiiections  may  be  greater  or  less.  It 
k  greater,  when  the  particular  object  excites  the  aflfoction  moie 
xeadfly  or  more  frequentiy,  or  when  the  excited  aflfection  k 
stronger.  This  tendency  to  particular  affections  is  indeed  vaiv 
oody  influenced  by  previous  affections.  But  the  natural,  direet 
tendency  of  any  affection  taken  by  itself  is  to  increase  the 
nund's  aptitude  to  the  same  affection.  Thus  the  exercise  of  benev^ 
olenoe  increases  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  benevolent  afiectiom. 
In  consequence  of  loving  God  with  all  the  heart  now,  our  mind, 
supposing  it  exposed  to  no  influence  of  an  opposite  nature,  will 
be  more  apt  to  love  him  hereafter.  The  aflfection  wfll  be  likely 
to  arise  more  readily  and  to  a  higher  degree.  In  this  way  we 
account  for  the  Ugh  attainments  which  some  Christians  make  in 
pety.  The  frequent  exercise  of  love,  futh  and  submission, 
strengthens  the  aptitude  of  their  mind  to  the  same  exercise.  It 
prepares  the  way  for  the  same  affections  to  be  excited  again  more 
reaffly,  or  to  a  higher  degree.  Malevolent  affections  come  under 
tlie  same  law.  The  exercise  of  anger,  malice  or  revenge,  taken 
by  itself,  naturally  leads  to  a  still  more  violent  exercise  of  the 
same  pasrions.  It  is  well  known  that  men  grow  more  oorropt 
by  mdulpng  corrupt  affections,  —  more  wicked  by  wicked 
prMeHee. 
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But  dib  niftunl  and  £reot  tendency  of  (be  afleetiofii  is  ft^ 
<((Mttll7  modified  aad  loinetiiDes  changed  by  other  oaoaee.  A 
(nrticiibir  aftotion  may  be  attended  by  such  cireamatiaiieee,  m 
OOnneeted  witii  the  bfluenoe  of  anch  other  caoaes,  that  it  w3I  bv 
ftBoived  by  a  cHnunished  aptitade  to  tiiat  afibctaoo.  Soppoao  i 
man  has  his  compasnon  often  and  strongly  excited  by  (lie  mf^ 
pearaace  of  distress  in  beggars,  and  by  the  tonching  appeak 
they  make  to  his  heart.  And  snppose  he  finds  that  this  appeaiTi 
•ace  is  often  deceptive,  and  that  these  touching  appeals  are  oAsa 
grotmded  on  ftlsehood.  The  natural  consequence  is,  a  leak  api* 
nesa  to  hate  his  compassion  excited  by  the  causes  which  exoted 
it  befiire.  The  exercise  of  compassion,  if  left  to  produce  its  ffWk 
fmper  eftct,  would  increase  the  mind's  tendency  to  compassJoili 
Bat  in  the  case  now  supposed,  the  other  causes  wluch  opetaleii 
liiat  is,  the  discovery  of  imposture  and  the  conse^^nent  paiaM 
Mfleetkais,  go  &r  to  prevent  the  excitement  of  compassion  wlM 
■nSar  oaaea  occur.  And  tins  counter-influence  of  incidental 
causes  may  be  so  great,  as  in  a  measure  to  deaden  the  heart  ta 
flie  eiEerdscs  of  pitf  in  all  other  cases.  On  ttiis  principle  jm 
may  easily  see  how  the  strong  excitements  of  feeling,  produeed 
by  fictkma  and  by  theatrical  eidiibitions,  are  adapted  to  fto* 
duoe  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  natural  sensibilities.  The  saiM 
remailcs  may  be  made  respecting  friendship  and  confidence.  A 
man  may  in  so  many  instances  find  his  fiiendship  nusplaced,  and 
his  confidence  betrayed,  that  in  the  end  no  excellence  of  charao- 
ter  can  gain  his  heart.  The  feeling  of  friendship  and  confidenea 
tends  by  itself,  to  increase  the  mind's  aptitude  to  the  same  feel* 
ingi.  But  throu^  the  influence  of  other  circumstances,  iiiat 
tendency  may  be  diminished  and  ultimately  destroyed. 

Facts  mi^t  be  adduced,  Olustrative  of  the  same  principle  m 
regard  to  sinful  affections.  Strong  emotions  of  anger,  if  in- 
dalged  and  if  separate  from  all  other  causes,  would  produce  an 
increasing  tendency  to  anger,  and  in  the  end  a  confirmed  habit 
ot  indulging  it  in  all  its  violence.  But  a  man  in  certain  statee 
of  mind  may  be  so  a&cted  by  the  operation  of  other  causes,  that 
the  violent  ezmtement  of  Us  anger  may  in  its  results  prove  a 


Nfcgqftrd  agiiiiBt  moh  ezoiteiMiit  in  ioiie  to  oome.  TUi  ttM 
jou  vin  obeerve  is  not  to  be  attriboted  to  the  direct  and  proper 
operfttaon  of  eager,  bat  to  other  emues  awakened  and  made  eC« 
fcctnal  hj  the  ooourrence  of  anger.  The  same  ie  Bometboftes  tnw 
of  other  erinunal  aiEn^tione.  The  diepoaitioDa,  which  Datid  in* 
dnlged  in  the  caae  of  Uriah,  and  Peter  in  the  judgment  hall,  were 
mdoobtedly  fidlowed  by  a  etate  of  mind  more  etrcmg^y  fixrtified 
than  OTor  befiore  against  the  same  criminal  dispoaiticmB.  And 
tfaroogb  the  grace  dT  God,  it  ie  so  with  Christians  general^* 
The  snfiil  aftctkms  which  often  rise  in  their  hearts,  and  the  nr 
fill  pnotioea  hito  which  they  are  sometimes  drawn,  occasion  Urn 
biftomew  of  scmrow,  and  that  sonow  embitters  the  sin  whidi 
ocoagound  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  evidence  whiok 
Christians  in  each  cases  obtain  of  the  immeasorahle  forbearanoe 
vd  goodness  of  God,  increases  the  strength  and  tenderness  of 
4Knr  hnre,  and  renders  them  more  unwilling  to  oflfond.  And 
f  v«n  in  the  history  of  sinners,  instances  are  not  wanting,  in 
whieh  the  commission  of  sin,  especially  of  some  flagrant  mUf 
instead  of  producing,  according  to  its  own  proper  tendency,  in- 
oreasing  sfanfulnees,  becomes  through  divine  mercy  the  occasioii 
of  soeh  reflectioDS  and  emotions,  as  actually  lead  to  a  change  of 
dmracter. 

Here  aUow  me  to  notice  a  mistake,  sometimes  made  by  the  beat 
of  men,  who  represent  it  as  a  £Etct,  that  sinners  while  unrenewed 
Qurersally  grow  more  and  more  hardened  and  confirmed  in  sin, 
that  they  will  certainly  have  less  feeling  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gJKm  at  a  future  time  than  ^  they  have  now,  and  especially  that 
those,  who  pass  through  a  revival  of  religion  without  being  ccai- 
verted  to  God,  will  become  more  stupid  and  bold  in  sin  than  ever 
befixre.  Ibis  is  undoubtedly  a  common  fact.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  some  sinners,  not  savingly  converted  in  a  time  of 
revival,  do  nevertheless  retain  an  increased  sensibility  to  divine 
troth,  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  a  greater  dread 
of  sin,  and  a  more  awakened  regard  to  the  means  of  religion. 
They  do  not  relapse  into  as  great  a  degree  of  tboughtiessness 
and  insenaUlity  as  they  formerly  had.    Similar  &cts  are  found 
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to  oeeor  among  emners  in  other  euronmBtonces.  But  tlieae  fiusts 
are  &r  from  proving  that  there  is  not  in  every  period  of  an  im- 
penitent Btate  a  constant  angmentation  of  guilt,  as  there  must 
be,  if  impenitence  is  a  culpable  thing ;  —  nor  do  they  prove  that 
tiie  natural  tendency  of  living  in  impenitence  and  unbelief  is  not 
to  produce  a  growing  strength  of  sinful  affection  and  a  growing 
disregard  to  duty.  They  only  prove  tiiat  another  and  a  hi^er 
cause  is  in  operation,  a  cause  which  opposes  and  in  some  degree 
overcomes  Hie  natural  and  direct  tendency  of  smfnl  aflfoctioiiB. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  actual  state  of  their  minds  rinners  would 
at  all  times  be  growing  worse,  would  constantly  acquire  greater 
and  greater  hardness  of  heart,  as  truly  as  Pharaoh  did,  were 
they  given  over  to  the  sde  influence  of  their  impiety.  This  wiD 
undoubtedly  be  the  case  with  all  sinners  in  a  state  of  final  ret- 
ribution. In  that  state,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  sin  will  be 
fully  displayed.  But  in  the  present  life  the  tendency  of  sin  to 
increase  its  own  power  in  the  mind,  though  generally  and  to  air 
alanning  degree  manifest,  is  yet  in  a  variety  of  instances  subjeeC 
to  many  powerful  checks.  Through  the  mercy  of  QoA  other 
causes  both  inward  and  outward  come  in  for  a  share  of  influence, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  cases  lead  on  to  a  moral  state  exceedingly 
diffisrent  from  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  operatioii 
of  sinful  affiaction  alone. 

From  this  examination  you  will  perceive  what  every  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  will  render  more  evident,  that  al- 
Hiough  we  may  discover  very  clearly  that  a  particular  law  exists 
in  our  intelligent  and  moral  nature,  and  produces  many  and  im- 
portant eflfects,  yet  such  a  law  docs  not  stand  alone,  but  is  in  its 
influence  combined  with  various  other  principles  or  causes,  which 
sometimes  increase,  sometimes  dimimsh,  and  sometimes  entarelj 
prevent  its  proper  effect.  It  is  this  combination  of  moral  and 
intellectual  causes  which  renders  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  so 
complex,  and  the  acquisition  of  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  it  so 
difficult. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  this  subject,  we 
may  to  a  great  extent  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 


mgelate  <nr  JMntal  opMilioui  tni  tukj  wppkj  Huii  knowledge  te 
&0  noifc  isiportent  yurpoMi. 

The  oondiisiQii,  to  which  this  brief  examinatioii  hm  condvoM 
«i  in  xiQgud  to  the  oonneetkHi  of  oar  monl  MthcGmm  with  infeel- 
kotp  with  folitieii,  mmI  with  p^eriooe  affectiont,  is  obvioitffy  cf 
0Pii^  BMaaBt  ia  the  eoHiTation  of  voral  nrtoe.  Knowing  the 
whioh  nUeOsct  bee  with  the  eSeetioos,  iwiiiely,  that  it 
the  elgects  by  which  the  effectioiii  are  excited^  tue 
knew  preeiBdij  what  ie  the  uae  of  intellect  in  the  improvenMBk 
of  the  afiMtiooB.  Intellect  is  not  only  iinportaiit  but  abae^ 
Intelty  eanntial.  If  without  xntellectaal  U^t,  or  iHuch  is  tiha 
Msae  tfaiBg  without  the  use  of  reason,  th«re  could  be  any  wHkh 
ling  of  aftotibn  within  ns,  it  would  be  blind  affection,  hardly  dia» 
tiqgyiiAable  firom  tte  instiaotB  of  the  brutal  species.  But  we  are 
eonsoisaa  ef  nothing  like  this.  Our  affections  fix  upon  certMn 
sheets.'  Ihat  is,  eertaki  objects,  apprehended  by  tibe  unctsn 
standingi  nore  the  aflbctions.  If  th^  we  would  promote  geed 
aftetiens,  we  must  apply  our  understanding  to  the  apprehensien 
ef  moral  objects.  And  we  must  apply  it  witii  such  diligence,  thsl 
tiie  understanding  itself  may  be  continually  improved,  and  in  oon- 
aeqpunee  of  this  may  apprehend  the  objects  of  moral  regard  with 
mare  and  wose  deamess  and  correctness,  and  with  a  larger  and 
larger  extent  of  views.  In  this  way  we  may  contribute  to  the 
eKcitement  of  stnmger  and  more  enduring  afiectbns.  For  if 
it  IB  an  aj^prehenfidoa  of  particular  objects  which  excites  the  a^ 
feciions,  tlian  the  clearer  and  stronger  that  apprehension  ia, 
ibemnre  power&lly  will  the  afiections  be  excited.  YThen  angr 
olgect  is  seen  partially  or  obscurely,  the  a&ction  excited  muit 
be  deS^otive  or  weak.  When  we  Jbave  mistaken  views  of  an 
object,  ihe  a&ction  excited  must  be  a  mistaken  afiectiton.  Gon* 
sidmng  therefore  the  nature  of  the  himian  mind  and  of  the 
various  objects  which  it  is  called  to  contemplate,  and  all  the 
obscurity,  defectiveness  and  error,  to  which  our  apprehensions 
of  them  are  liable,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  vast  imr 
portance  ef  improving  our  intellectual  powers.  To  grow  in 
knowledge  is  the  means  of  growing  in  grace.    Perfectly  clear 
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ind  corroofe  Tiews  of  God  ind  divme  thmgi  m  a  fbtmro  stelo  iril 
roBuIt  in  the  perfectkm  of  holy  love.  We  ehall  be  Bke  duuft^  b^ 
canM  we  ekall  see  him  as  he  is. 

The  leU^on,  wluoh  is  founded  on  tins  principle  and  adTaneaA 
by  this  means,  is  essentially  diflferent  firom  erety  species  of  enttm- 
siasm.  Enthnsiasts  are  influenced  chiefly  by  imag}na&ti  or  ibel- 
mg,  in  contradistinction  to  enli^tened  reason.  And  if  reaaon  ii 
of  any  nse  with  them,  it  inflnences  them  by  enoneons  apprebe^ 
sions.  The  means  then  of  preventing  and  coring  enthusiasm  m  Id 
pve  a  ri^t  direction  to  the  intellectoal  powers,  and  to  promole 
jost  and  Scriptural  views  of  the  objects  of  relig^.  BnthnmaoB 
prevails  most  in  a  state  of  darkness,  bat  is  apt  to  die  away  ander 
the  influence  of  light. 

I  observe  in  the  next  place  that  our  having  a  dear  and  defiidto 
knowledge  of  the  connection  existing  between  tiie  will  and  the  flt 
fections  will  enable  us  to  make  the  most  wise  and  successful  ose  of 
our  voluntary  powers  in  the  cultivation  of  goodness.  Hie  wiU  are 
have  seen  has  an  influence  over  the  affections,  not  direcfly,  b«t 
through  the  medium  of  motives,  that  is,  through  the  medium  of 
those  objects  which  reason  apprehends.  Having  settled  this  pofaii, 
we  shall  be  forever  saved  from  the  folly  of  attempting  toinfluenoOi 
and  of  supposing  that  we  can  influence,  our  affections  directly  bj 
the  power  of  the  will, — as  mere  a  dream  as  to  suppose  we  can 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  geometry  or  influence  the  growth  of  a 
tree  in  the  same  way !  Instead  of  thus  wasting  our  time  and  labor 
in  the  misapplication  of  voluntary  power,  we  know  how  to  keep  it 
within  its  proper  province  and  direct  it  to  its  proper  use.  — -  AgMn, 
we  shall  no  longer  indulge  the  groundless  opinion,  tiiat  it  is  nxj 
part  of  moral  agency  or  in  any  way  necessary  to  moral  obligation, 
that  the  aflbctions  should  be  directiy  under  the  control  of  tiie  wiD. 
And  when  we  find  by  experience  that  our  volitions  have  not  a 
direct  power  over  the  affections,  that  our  previously  willing  to  have 
or  not  to  have  a  particular  affection  can  neither  insure  nor  prevent 
its  existence,  and  that  frequentiy  our  aSections  are  contrary  to  what 
our  will  previoudy  fixed  upon, -—when,  I  say,  we  find  thatour  will 
has  no  direct  power,  and  often  no  power  at  all  either  direct  or  iaSr 
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net  orer  oiir  iftotioDS,  we  BhaU  legard  it  M  no  diflkol^ 
of  monl  agODOjr,  and  shall  be  fieur  from  suppoeing  that  we  are  on 
flua  aoeount  any  less  pnuse-worthy  for  rij^t  afieetiona,  or  leaa 
Uame-wortfay  for  wrong  amotions.  Now  sorely  it  must  be  no 
■Ban  advantage  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  perplezmg,  embar- 
nasiqg  notion,  that  a  power  which  really  haa  no  eziatence  is  easen- 
lial  to  moral  agenoy.  It  must  be  no  small  advantage  to  be  aUe 
to  rest  tbe  doctrine  of  moral  obligation  on  its  one  simple  principle, 
and  to  separate  it  from  everything  foreign  to  its  nature. 

Poaseaaing  just  views  of  the  connection  which  the  will  actual)^ 
baa  with  the  affMstions,  we  shall  in  all  our  voluntary  efforts  have  to 
do,  not  with  imaginations  and  fiEklsitieSy  but  with  realities.  We 
shall  ^ve  the  will  the  place  which  the  Author  of  our  nature  haa 
^ven  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  important  purposes  to  which  it  is 
teify  sdiHpted.  We  shaU  never  treat  the  affections,  as  thougfi  they 
were  made  to  submit  blindly  and  slavishly  to  the  despotism  c^  the 
vilL  The  power,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  exercise  over  them, 
iriU  be  arational  power,  apower  exercised  by  means  of  rational  mo- 
tivea.  In  other  words,  we  shall  attempt  to  excite  and  improve  the 
ifcotions  by  bringing  before  the  mind  those  objects  or  consider- 
ationa  by  which  the  affections  are  and  must  be  excited.  This  is 
the  connection,  which  the  will  has  with  the  reason  or  intellect,  in 
eliciting  or  governing  the  affections.  The  will  points  reason  to  its 
proper  objects.  Of  those  objects,  reason  forms  apprehensiima ; 
and  by  these  apprehensions,  the  affections  are  influenced.  In 
other  words,  we  ourselves  love,  desire,  hate,  etc.  in  view  c^  the 
objeets  which  are  placed  before  our  minds.  We  see  what  is  the 
proper  work  and  province  of  the  will  as  well  as  of  the  intellect. 
And  surely  this  work,  whether  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  su£ScienV 
ly  exteninve,  important  and  difficult,  without  our  attemptmg  to  add 
to  it  what  is  altogether  incongruous. 

I  observe,  finally,  that  a  correct  understanding  of  the  connection 
between  oar  present  and  previous  efff^eeUons^  beades  preserving  us 
from  useless  imaginations  and  mischievous  errors,  will  prove  a  power- 
ful motive  to  us  to  guard  against  all  corrupt  affection,  even  the  first 
and  amallest  movement  of  it  in  the  heart,  and  most  assiduoudy  to 
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dheiUi  •viry  ftefing  Aal  ii  pom  aad  holy.  If  we  ocnuider  thik 
ftcoordmg  to  the  ooDdxtittkm  of  ovr  iD^^ 
ly  leads  on  to  other  aftctioiui  <^  the  esme  ntture,  diat  a  eontioMd 
trun  of  good  afiectkms  k  more  likely  to  arise  m  the  nmid  and  to 
arias  too  in  a  higher  degree  in  eeosequence  of  erery  good  afli#> 
tioB  which  takes  place ;  we  shall  be  &r  more  deefdy  impiuasaJ 
with  the  Tsliie  of  such  aflection,  than  if  we  considtted  it  as 
kting  sin^y  or  alone.  It  wiD  indeed  appear  of  great  Talue, 
sidered  by  itself,  bnt  of  vastly  greater  Talae,  considered  in 
rslalioii  to  subseqaent  aiEMtions.  It  most  be  regarded  as  a 
ter  of  immense  weight,  that  a  pious  emotion  which  at  anj 
rises  in  oar  hearts,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  perpetuate  itasl^ 
a  tendency  to  exert  an  inflnence,  which  instead  of  pasBing  awftj 
with  tfie  moment,  will  extend  into  all  future  time,  contributing  to 
fimn  a  permanently  pious  diaracter,  and  to  secure  a  state  ef 
unceasing  enjoyment.  Seriously  entertuning  this  view  of  the 
happy  consequences,  likely  to  flow  from  right  affections,  we  should 
eiave  them  as  the  choicest  of  blessings,  should  open  our  hearto 
wide  to  give  them  room,  and  continually  look  to  Qod,  the  foun- 
tain of  holiness,  that  he  would  cause  every  good  aflbction  to 
prevail  in  our  hearts. 

Equally  salutary  effects  would  result  {h>m  our  considering  the 
constituted  connection  of  mnfiil  affection  with  the  subsequent 
state  of  the  mind.  WiUi  what  anxious  care  should  we  avoid 
every  unholy  emotion,  if  we  serioudy  comddered  that  it  is  a  disease 
of  the  soul  hard  to  be  cured  ;  that  when  it  once  takes  {dace,  it 
has  such  a  hold  of  our  moral  nature  as  will  be  likely  to  ensure 
its  continuance,  and  that  every  operation  of  this  hateful  distem- 
per increases  its  strength  and  renders  it  more  fatal.  If  we  were 
waked  up  to  just  apprehensions  of  this  subject,  we  should  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  evil  of  nn,  not  merely  as  ccmsisting 
in  a  wrong  state  of  mind  and  the  attendant  unhapiuness  at  the 
particular  time  when  it  takes  place,  but  as  tending  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  mind  to  draw  after  it  endless  pollution  and 
misery.  Thus  we  should  look  upon  evety  sinful  aflbction  thai 
rises  in  the  heart,  as  an  evil  ot  feadful  magnitude,  and  as  Sfvead- 
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ing  an  onnioas  and  pestflential  infloenoe  af«r  tiie  idiole  of 
cor  ezistenee.  We  shoold  feel  fhat  no  degree  ef  Tigpaiioe  or 
reeoliitioii  agunst  on  can  be  too  great ;  and  fhat  it  is  better  te 
finrego  anj  present  pleasure  and  to  endnre  any  extremitj  of 
present  soflEmngy  and  eren  to  give  np  life  itself  as  a  saorifioe, 
Hmk  to  take  this  deadly  pcnsen  into  our  souls.  With  ibese 
Tiews  we  shoold  look  with  amaiement  as  well  as  grief  on  ilie 
moUitade  ci  rational  brings  around  us,  who  live  not  only  without 
eonoem,  bat  with  apparent  satis&otion,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dreadfid  plagae  fhat  ever  seised  on  man,  and  who  are  ao 
stricken  with  madness,  fliat  fliey  are  often  the  more  pleased,  as 
fliey  ediiint  more  certain  symptoms  of  eternal  death. 

Urns  we  ahonld  find  fhat  the  true  system  of  mental  {Adksophy 
teaches  ns  to  adopt  oondosioDS  which  are  perfectly  coinddMt 
with  the  iMliest  dictates  of  rcTelation. 


LECTURE    LI. 


OH    WHAT    PKCrOIFLB    WB    OKDINABILT    PBKDICT  OUB    OWV    VO- 
TDKS  AIFSCnONS  AND  THOSB  OF  OTHMBfl. 

Bmii  fiirther  to  einddato  sod  establiih  the  general  jsinoiples 
adTaaoed  ia  the  two  foregoing  Lectures,  I  shall  dirmt  yoor  at- 
tention to  the  well  known  faot,  tiiat  we  eon  in  many  auea  htnc 
itkat  (^ectiotu  mil  ariae  in  our  oum  mindt  and  tn  tAe  flnmb  tff 
oUurt  in  future  time.  For  example,  we  can  predict  that  an  at 
flMtionate  iather  will  lore  his  children  to^norrow  and  next  year, 
and  that  a  unoere  Chiistian  will  continue  to  love  hia  Sanonr. 
Our  diul;  transactione  imply  the  power  of  predicting  what  feel- 
ings  our  fellow  creatoreB  will  hereaAer  possess.  This  is  impBed 
in  every  instance,  in  which  we  repose  oonfidenoe  in  our  frienda ; 
for  it  is  really  a  confidence  in  them,  not  only  as  they  now  are, 
bnt  as  they  wiU  be.  And  every  iuBtanoe,  in  which  we  pnmoonm 
otiiers  dishonest  and  wicked,  or  in  which  we  anspect  them  of  bong 
BO,  implies  an  apprehension  that  they  will  feel  and  act  disfaoneatly 
•od  wickedly  hereafter.  All  that  we  say  of  men's  diepoatiaafl  or 
oharactors  impliea  that  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  what  will 
be  their  feelings  and  actions  in  cases  which  may  ooonr  m  fhtore. 
If  I  tell  you  that  moh  a  man  has  a  benevolent  heart,  or  an  up- 
right and  piona  character,  I  mean  to  ri^iify  ttiat  he  will  undonbi- 
•dly  have  beoeToIant  feeling  or  will  act  npri^tly  and  pioady 
<ba  Dnt  nomte  and  ths  next  hour,  nnlen  indeed  some  nnez- 
peoted  oause  shall  intervene  to  change  the  state  oS  his  nUDd. 
And  us  to  ouraelv«8,  the  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  prin- 
A-Ot  fibaraotera  implies  that  wa  en  irift  nwra  or 
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km  eertttnty  precGct  what  will  be  oar  feelings  and  actions  on 
ittare  oooaaions.  This  power  of  looking  into  the  future  and 
knowing  what  aflfoctions  will  be  excited,  being  so  essential  to  tlfs 
direction  of  our  own  affidrs  and  to  the  order  and  happiness  of 
sooiefy,  deseryes  our  particular  attention.  Let  us  then  inquire 
in  what  way  we  acquire  this  knowledge  and  on  what  principles  it 
ii  grounded. 

*  My  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  limited  to  cases,  where  the 
esuses  c<mcemed  are  known  to  us,  and  where  they  operate  uni- 
fiffinly  and  produce  their  efiects  in  the  ordinary  way.  Cases  of 
imraculous  interpoation  are  excepted. 

In  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  we  are  now  concerned,  it  is 
tfident  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  future  adEecti(»is 
and  the  future  a£fections  of  others,  is  obtained  in  the  same  way 
SB  our  knowledge  of  any  other  future  events.  In  the  natu- 
nl  world  we  know  what  will  take  {dace  by  knowing  what  has 
liken  place.  By  planting  com  in  a  good  soil,  prepared  in  a 
proper  manner,  with  attentive  cultivation  and  the  usual  degree  of 
moistare  and  heat,  we  know  that  a  crop  will  be  produced,  be- 
cause we  know  that  in  this  way  a  crop  has  been  produced.  The 
eflect  of  food  or  medicine  we  can  foretell,  just  so  fiur  as  we  have 
known  its  eflfects  in  amilar  cases  before.  If  the  same  eflfect 
should  not  be  produced  hereafter  as  has  taken  place  heretofore, 
we  diould  ascribe  the  difierence  to  the  operation  of  diflferent 
erases.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
unifoim,  so  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  eflbcts. 
The  reason  why  we  so  often  anticipate  events  which  do  not  come 
to  pass,  is  that  we  have  only  a  partial  acquamtance  with  the 
combination  of  causes  concerned,  and  from  this  want  of  perfect 
knowledge  we  are  led  to  imagine  causes  to  be  the  same,  which 
the  same  only  in  part.  There  is  a  real  difference  in  the 
,  Ihou^  the  diflbrence  may  be  concealed  from  us.  Did 
perceive  the  di&rence  in  the  causes,  we  should  anticipate  a 
coRCsponding  difierence  in  the  effisct.  In  a  particular  place, 
Aeie  is  a  noble  vine,  which  in  past  years  was  abundantiy  firuit- 
M.    Bui  the  present  season,  with  cultivation  and  weaOier  quite 
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M  flivorable,  the  vine  withered  awaj  and  died.  To  a  foperfiaU 
obeenrer  tiiis  difference  of  efieetB  may  eeem  unaccoonteUey  ia§ih 
much  as  an  flie  caoaee^  which  he  sees  to  have  been  in  operalM^ 
continne  to  be  tlie  same.  But  a  more  careful  examinaticii 
veals  to  him  a  cause  of  decay  in  tiie  last  case  wfaidi  did  not 
iftt  before.  The  bark  was  violently  torn  from  the  viqe,  or  tfai 
roots  were  devoured.  There  was  a  new  cause,  a  cause  whidii 
had  it  existed  in  former  years,  would  have  produced  the 
eflfect.  In  oilier  cases,  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  the 
sation  of  some  cause  which  previously  operated.  A  wiUoWf 
which  once  flourished,  now  languishes.  And  yet  the  season  ii 
propitious,  and  trees  in  other  ntuations  are  as  flouridiing  as  ever. 
We  wonder  at  the  fading  of  ttie  tree  and  know  not  how  to 
count  for  it.  But  soon  we  find  tiiat  a  secret  spring  of 
which  formerly  aflforded  perpetual  moisture  to  ita  roots  and 
its  exuberant  growth,  has  been  dried  up. 

Such  examples  show  that  a  perfect  acquaintance  wiHi  paife 
causes  and  effects  would  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  the  e&eti 
which  win  be  produced  in  future  time.  If  then  we  nustake,  as  w% 
often  do,  in  attempting  to  predict  future  events  from  the  past^  tiba 
mistake  does  not  lie  in  our  thinking  that  the  laws  of  matter  or  9f 
mind  are  uniform,  or  that  the  same  causes  wiU  produce  the  same  eC> 
fecte,  but  in  our  suj^posing  that  the  causes  which  are  to  operate,  wfll 
be  the  same  as  have  operated  in  previous  cases,  when  in  fibot  tiMgf 
are  different.  In  all  cases,  where  causes  apparently  the  saaia 
do  not  produce  the  same  eflfect,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  unpei^ 
ceived  difference  in  the  causes.  To  this  difference  we  must 
tribute  the  diffisrsnce  in  the  effect 

It  is  in  conseiiuence  of  our  not  knowing  or  overiooking 
of  the  causes  which  have  influenced  human  feelings  and  aotioop 
in  past  time,  or  the  causes  which  are  to  influence  them  in  fntun^ 
that  we  entertain  so  many  mistaken  expectations  in  regard  to 
them.  We  are  confident  that  certain  motives  win  have  a  par- 
ticular influence  upon  a  man's  feelings  and  actions.  Why 
we  thus  confident  f  Because  we  have  observed  in  various  i 
Mnnces  tiiat  those  Muses  have  prodnoed  saoh  an  eftct  in  other 
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Mn,  tad  pitfa^M  in  lam  too.  But  we  soon  find  ounelTOi  dkifh 
poiBtod.  How  eaftwe  a^seonnt  fiir  the  diaappoinliiieiit?  Whgr 
did  not  flie  moiiveB  prannted  ezate  tbe  same  feelings  er  lead  to 
the  Mine  aetionB  as  before  ?  The  answer  is,  that  altheogh  tbe 
dmsea  to  tb  eertam  extent  were  the  same,  other  canses  rerj  dif- 
ferent were  joined  with  them.  Perhaps  when  motives  were  niged 
iqpm  him  in  the  last  ease,  he  was  occupied  with  other  objects  and 
io  was  in  *  state  of  mind  unfavorable  to  our  wishes*  Or  per- 
iMipa  fipom  the  influence  of  some  hiddm  causes  he  was  dismclined 
te  pre  any  attrition  to  our  persuasions ;  or  some  opposing  incB- 
nalm  or  passkm,  which  had  eanly  yielded  befinre,  had  acquired 
mA  strength  that  no  arguments  of  ours  could  overcome  it.  In 
a  word,  some  causes  which  did  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  of 
sinngth,  interfered,  and  prevented  the  eflfects  whiah  our  aiign- 
iMita  bad  befote  pi^uced. 

Take  another  c»e.    In  a  particular  instance  we  are  eonfident 
tet  no  arguments  whatever  can  persuade  a  man  to  abandon  kqg 
eoolimied  intemperance,  and  we  are  thus  confident  because  m 
know  that  all  posnble  arguments  have  again  and  agun  been  tried 
Wftm  Um  in  vain.    But  it  may  be  that  he  has  come  to  possess  a 
dfflbrent  state  of  mind  firom  what  he  had  before.     Some  example 
cf  Hie  dreadfiil  effi»cts  of  intemperance,  or  the  experience  of  those 
^flbolB  in  himself,  may  have  alanned  him,  or  some  aflbcting  be- 
Teavenient  may  have  softened  his  feelings,  or  some  divine  tnilli 
attended  with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Sprit  may  have  awak- 
ened his  eoQseience.    By  some  such  cause,  he  may  be  prepared  to 
leeeiTe  a  strong  impreanon  firom  those  very  ccmfflderaiions,  which 
have  been  so  often  urged  upon  him  without  effidct.    Thus  oar 
confidence  that  no  arguments  could  persuade  him  to  forsake  Us 
ntempertuice,  though  the  general  principle  it  assumed  was  ri^t, 
mnj^still  have  been  grounded  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
vmriom  things  which  conspire  to  produce  fiie  desired  eflbct. 
nioug^  our  observation  had  indeed  made  us  acquainted  witti 
many  instances  in  which  the  best  arguments  could  not  induce 
Inm  to  ^e  up  intemperate  drinking;  still  we  should  not  have 
lieen  so  confident  ftat  he  never  wouhl  be  induced  to  do  it,  had 
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we  been  foDy  aware  of  the  diflbrent  state  of  prepumtioii 
which  his  mind  might  be  broog^i,  or%f  the  iHide  comlnnatioii  of 
ciroiimstaQces  which  might  operate  as  causes  and  mif^t  tend  to 
persuade  him  to  reform. 

Here  we  see  bow  it  comes  to  pass  that  knger  ezperienoe  and 
UKHre  perfect  acquaintance  with  human  life  generally  cheek  our 
confidence  as  to  the  future,  and  render  us  more  cantious  m  pre* 
dictmg  what  eyents  wiU  take  place.  We  find  that  a  combinajtioB 
of  causes  quite  different  from  our  expectationSi  and  beyond  thto 
reach  of  our  foreknowledge,  is  from  time  to  time  brought  to  aet 
upon  ourselyes  and  upon  others.  This  we  conclude  will  contnnie 
to  be  the  case.  And  as  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  beyond 
our  power  to  foresee  exactly  the  causes,  which  will  eome  into 
operatiim,  we  learn,  though  perhaps  reluctantly,  that  it  is  eqnal^ 
beyond  our  power  to  foresee  what  etkota  will  be  produeed. 
And  while  some  men,  possessing  great  ardor  and  little  knowledge 
of  human  affidrs,  feel  themselyes  able  to  affirm  with  certainty  how 
indiyiduals  and  societies  will  act,  and  what  events  will  take  plaoa, 
wisdom  of  greater  maturity  will  lead  us  in  most  cases  to  heattata 
and  to  doubt,  and  to  wait  in  patience  till  diyine  providence  shaB 
give  us  further  information. 

We  see  then  that  our  knowledge  of  what  will  be,  arises  firom 
our  knowledge  of  what  has  been,  and  that  the  power  to  fi>roaee 
future  events  imjdies  the  unifonmty  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
the  certamty  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects ;  and  abo 
that  the  tayot  of  our  havmg  so  imperfect  an  acquamtanoe  with 
future  events,  arises  from  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
variety  of  causes  which  will  come  into  operation  in  future 
time. 

But  in  the  present  discussion,  we  are  concerned  particularlj 
with  the  affections  of  the  ndndj  and  the  actions  flowing  .from 
them.  My  position  is,  -that  admittbg  as  we  must  the  uniformity 
<]i  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  are  able  to  determine  beforehand 
what  aflfoctions  will  be  excited  in  our  own  minds,  just  so  far  as 
we  know  what  causes  will  operate  upon  us,  and  what  a&ctiooa 
have  been  excited  by  the  same  causes  in  past  time.    There  are 


indeed  many  diflmilties  in  flie  mj  of  our  detanmniiig  enuyfljr 
ivlMit  ftebigB  we  ihall  have  at  any  fotore  iame,  diffieolliei  ariri^g 
from  our  imperfeet  knowledge  of  Hhb  oansee  which  have  prodoeed 
our  past  fbelingB,  and  flioee  which  will  act  npcm  xm  in  fotoie. 
But  nuiwiUiBlaikKng  iheee  difficoltiesy  we  have  each  a  knowledge 
of  our  fntore  aSMrtaoDB,  as  proves  hi^y  beneficial  to  our  moit 
importaBt  intereeta.  And  eyery  degree  of  this  knowledge  d»* 
IModa  on  past  experience.  We  can  no  more  deteraune  what  our 
ftelingi  nd  aciionB  will  be  under  the  influence  of  any  futore 
caneeB,  exoept  from  our  knowmg  what  they  have  been  under  tibe 
inftBenee  of  nmilar  causes,  than  we  can  determine  what  will  be 
the  elect  of  any  kind  of  medicine,  or  of  any  chemical  cause, 
wittioiit  knowing  what  has  been  its  elbct.  An  attempt  to  aecouBt 
ftr  our  ftfrioiowledge  or  for  the  want  of  it  on  any  oAer  grounda, 
ttm  what  I  have  exhibited  before  you,  must  be  wholly  unBati»- 
ftelorf. 

'  The  foregcii^;  remarks  relate  to  particolar,  specific  aiflbctions. 
Bot-fiiefe  is  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed  in  ihis  discusrion,  bemg  of  special  consequence 
in  flieovetic  and  practical  divinity.  We  divide  all  moral  aflbe- 
tions  into  two  classes,  holy  and  sinful.  Each  of  these  classes  in- 
volves  a  great  variety  of  particular  affections,  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  several  subordinate  heads.  Now  while  human 
nature  remains  in  its  present,  discnrdered,  unrenewed  state,  we  can 
predict  with  certainty  that  whatever  may  be  the  particular  spa- 
des of  moral  aflfections  arising  in  the  mind  of  man,  they  will  all 
belong  to  the  general  class  of  sinful  aflfections.  And  this  is  the 
same  as  saying,  that  all  the  causes,  except  the  regenerating  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  which  can  be  supposed  to  act  upon  iiie 
nund  of  man  in  his  natural  state,  will  produce  sinfbl  afiections  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

For  this  conclusion,  we  have  all  past  experience.  If  as 
Christians  you  review  the  history  of  your  own  minds  in  a  state 
of  unregeneracy,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  whatever  causes  operated  on  you,  all  your  moral  afiections 
were  wrong.    No  view  which  you  could  take  of  the  ^oriooa 
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goodiMM  of  God  Mold  excite  joor  kve.  Ko  ^kfiAj  of  ibe  ffle» 
Mm  end  hatoAdness  of  eui  ooold  praoboe  «flj  fiieliogi  «f  tml 
eUMRenee.  No  urgeoej  of  motiTei  eoidd  penniede  jea  to  te» 
B^DO  tin  and  obey  the  gospcd  of  Ghriet.  Hiie  «m  the  oofy 
eharaeter  you  exhibited,  wbik  yoa  mnaaed  wilfcoiit  the  reaewiiig 
of  the  Holy  Oboet.  The  acbiowledgBieat  of  enlii^itaied  be* 
IkffetB  IB  ef«ry  age  reepeetmg  themaelves  confirmi  the  aaaie 
eoQchMMD.  But  iliat  whieh  pots  this  point  beyood  any  poariUe 
doubt,  and  whiofa  ie  by  itself  endenoe  eafficieot  k>  prodttoe  Ihil 
Boet  eoofident  &ith,  k  the  tootkBony  of  <St)d  faimaelf  rospeetii^ 
the  charaeter  of  unreoewed  man.  On  the  gnMnd  of  thie  three 
fold  eyidenee,  ariaing  firom  the  most  fidtfifiil  review  of  our  onM 
lie,  and  fren  the  &H  acknowledgmeut  of  GhristiaM  geaeadljr, 
and  abore  afl  from  the  testimony  of  Ood  respeoting  maa'e  natim 
ohanbcter,  we  can  oertainly  predict  that  anneie,  vhile  nam* 
newed,  will  continue  to  sin ;  that  no  motives  can  be  presenlaA 
brfore  tliem  which  will  excite  holy  afiections ;  that  whaterer  far- 
tioular  form  their  character  may  assume  and  whatever  variety  of 
changes  it  may  undergo,  it  will  not,  wiliiout  the  renewing  of  the 
Hofy  Ohost,  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  moral  evil.  Of  this  we 
confident,  because  such  has  been  the  universal  fiM?t  respec&ig 
regenerate  man.  This  has  been  the  case  with  unrenewed 
so  c<Mi8tantly,  that  we  know  his  character  in  regard  to  religion,  ae 
well  as  we  know  his  character  m  regard  to  his  bodily  i^petitee  or 
his  natural  aflfections.  And  we  can  as  certainly  predict  thai  mmi 
so  long  as  he  continues  without  the  reg^aeraiing  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  will  ocmtinue  to  have  moral  affections  which  are  unhoijFy 
as  we  can  predict  the  operation  of  any  of  his  appetites  or  natarpl 
aS»ctions. 

It  must  I  think  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  obvious  aad 
certain  principles  of  human  knowledge,  that  in  the  ordinary  oouive 
of  nature  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  and  of  oonw 
tiiat  any  diffisrence  in  the  effects  must  be  owing  to  aoorrespondiaig 
diflforence,  tibou^  frequently  unperceived,  in  the  causes.  Now  If 
a  difference  exists  in  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  where  the  oaoMi 
are  apparently  the  same,  instead  of  foreclosing  all  inquiry  bj  the 
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idte  of  someilung  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  we  should  make  it 
our  object,  by  asriduous,  persevering  inquiry,  to  discover  as  far  as 
may  be,  those  hidden  causes  which  will  account  satisfactorily 
toir  the  difference  in  the  phenomena. 

To  elucidate  this  subject  still  more  fully,  I  present  the  following 
A  man  is  tempted  by  his  love  of  money  to  take  away  the 
of  a  rich  relative^  who  he  knows  has  recentiy  bequeathed  him 
a  large  estate.  But  he  instantly  repels  every  thought  tiiat  would 
lead  him  to  perpetrate  so  atrocious  a  crime.  And  yet,  not  long 
after,  he  yields  to  ihe  temptation  and  actually  commits  the  deed 
of  wickedness,  which  he  before  regarded  with  so  much  horror. 
The  prindpal  motive  which  finally  prevailed,  was  the  same  as  he 
before  rejected,  that  is,  the  love  of  money  and  the  desire  of  coming 
mto  the  immecUate  possession  of  such  an  estate.  Now  it  might  bo 
ttiat  precisely  the  same  cause  operated  on  his  mind  in  the  last  case, 
as  in  the  first,  and  yet  produced  a  different  and  opposite  effect. 
l%e  buriness  of  philosophy  is  to  account  for  this  difference. 

TUb  difference  unquestionably  has  a  cause.  In  addition  to  the 
love  of  money  and  the  thought  of  coming  into  the  immediate  pos- 
session of  such  an  estate,  so  far  as  it  was  the  same  in  the  last  case 
as  before,  there  was  something  else  of  the  nature  of  a  cause, 
which,  joining  its  influence  ^th  this,  constituted  a  complex  cause 
just  as  different  from  the  cause  which  operated  before,  as  its  effect 
was  difiiarent  from  the  previous  effect.  But  what  was  this  addition- 
al cause  ?  This  question  is  doubtless  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
solution.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  account  for  the  murder,  com- 
aidered  as  a  voluntary  act,  by  the  state  of  mind  which  directly  led 
to  it,  and  so  was  its  proximate  cause.  Now  tiiat  state  of  mind, 
oonffldered  as  a  whole,  was  clearly  different  from  that  previooa 
state  which  prevented  the  criminal  act.  The  whole  history  of  the 
mind,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  it,  would  doubtiess  enable  us  to 
account  for  that  different  state  of  mind  as  satisfactorily,  as  we  can 
account  for  any  other  mental  phenomenon.  For  here,  as  in  other 
oases,  we  could  refer  the  effect  to  well  known  laws.  And  one  of 
these  laws  is  that  a  frequent  and  familiar  contemplation  of  an 
igreeaUe  object  often  tends  to  make  it  more  important  in  our  view, 
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and  80  to  ffve  it  an  increased  influence  npon  ns.  An  agreeallA 
object  fireqnenilj  returning  to  the  mind  sometimes  has  an  influenoe 
like  the  increased  momentum  of  a  falling  stone.  Accordingljr, 
as  the  man  above  mentioned,  contemplated  the  estate  bequeatlied 
to  him,  he  was  more  and  more  impressed  irith  the  derirablenefls 
of  speedily  possesring  it.  Ereiy  new  contemplation  gave  it  new 
power  over  his  feelings ;  which  is  perfecily  like  what  we  oorsehA 
have  often  experienced,  and  is  according  to  what  we  know  to  he 
the  laws  of  the  mind. 

It  abo  results  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  tlw 
fioniliar  contemplation  of  tiie  unnatural  deed  would  diminish  ^ 
horror  with  wMch  it  was  once  regarded,  and  that  the  resistance  fiiflt 
made  agunst  the  corrupt  inclination  would  be  gradually  weakened. 
The  very  &ct  that  the  man  suffered  such  a  subject  to  return  fo 
his  thoughts  from  day  to  day  would  suppress  the  power  of  his  coti- 
sdence  and  all  the  generous  affections  of  his  nature.  By  thinldng 
perpetually,  and  wit^  narrow,  selfish  emotions,  of  the  property  ib 
was  to  receive,  he  would  become  more  and  more  insensible  to  flie 
feelmgs  of  gratitude  and  friendship  towards  his  relative,  and  woulfl 
finally  look  with  impatience  on  that  life  which  kept  him  from  eir 
joying  the  object  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

We  must  consider  also,  that  a  man  in  such  a  case  is  liable  tb 
a  strange  infatuation,  and  that  his  mind  is  often  so  occupied 
and  heated  with  the  object  of  his  passion,  that  he  will  overlook 
every  other  object,  and  even  forget  the  common  precautioDB 
which  are  necessary  to  his  personal  safety. 

Thus,  by  referring  to  the  well  known  laws  of  our  intelligent  and 
moral  nature,  we  rid  ourselves  of  whatever  is  ambiguous,  unin- 
telligible and  obscure,  and  place  the  whole  subject  on  the  common 
ground  of  philosophical  investigation.  We  refer  the  event  under 
consideration  to  well  known  and  uniform  laws.  And  when  we 
have  done  this,  what  more  has  philosophy  to  do  ? 

I  have  fixed  upon  a  particular  &ct  for  the  purpose  of  profit- 
able discussion.  But  the  same  principles  hold  m  respect  to  all 
the  common  operations  and  states  of  mind.  We  are  to  look  first 
at  &ct3,  fiEicts  intelli^ble  and  capable  of  distinct  condderaiion. 
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We  tte  nezl  to  aicerUin  the  laws  by  whioh  the  mind  k  goTonied 
ia  jreq[ieot  to  them,  and  to  refer  these  ts^iB  to  those  laws.  Here 
«e  oome  to  the  end  of  reasoning.  Bejonid  this  our  knowledge 
eamiotgo. 

It  baa  been  suggested,  and  it  most  be  kept  in  yiew  that 
Ae  caoies  which  operate  in  eliciting  the  aflfections  of  the  mind, 
mn  ofken  ezsceedinf^j  complex.  When  we  would  account  for  a 
particular  affection  or  act,  we  generally  find  it  necessary  to  refisr 
lo  a  variety  of  princiides  combined.  In  many,  peiiiaps  in  most 
cases,  we  must  re&r  to  a  long  series  of  preceding  causes  and 
efieeli.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  present  state  of  mind 
is  aflbcted  by  preceding  states  of  mind,  and  is  really  the  conse- 
quence of  them,  while  those  preceding  states  were  aflfected  by 
states  still  previous,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series.  So  that 
in  order  to  find  the  true  and  complete  cause  of  the  present  afiido* 
HoOf  or  mental  state,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  whde 
faain  of  antecedent  affections,  as  being  in  an  important  sense  ihe 
aomplez  canae.  This  you  will  perceive  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  occasion  great  difficulty  in  our  attempts  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, of  the  mind.  For  it  may  be  that  the  present  stato  <^ 
our  mind  is  to  be  traced  back  to  some  impression  or  excitement 
ef  finding  in  our  early  childhood ;  that  impression  or  excitement 
having  contributed  to  the  following  state  of  mind,  and  that  to 
another,  and  minglmg  from  step  to  step,  with  other  causes  and 
eonspiring  with  them  to  produce  in  the  end  the  present  mental 
state.  Were  we  capable  of  reviewing  and  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing the  whoU  history  of  our  past  exercises  and  of  knowing  perfect- 
ly all  the  laws  of  our  minds,  there  would  be  little  or  nothing  in  our 
habits  ci  feeling  and  action  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

There  are  we  know  a  great  variety  of  affections,  passions  and 
aiqpetites,  naturally  belonging  to  man.  These  are  very  diflferent 
fixym  each  other,  and  in  many  cases  the  mdulgence  of  one  of 
&em  is  inconastent  with  the  indulgence  of  others,  and  the  in- 
erease  of  one  implies  the  decrease  of  others.  Now  there  are 
Btny  causes  in  operation,  which  may  lead  to  the  indulgence  and 
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fh6  growth  of  one  aflfection,  and  to  the  denial  and  deerease  and 
apparency  to  the  eztmction  of  others ;  and  this  increase  of  some 
affiactions  and  decrease  of  others,  or  this  diflbrent  combinatian 
of  afiections  is  according  to  fixed  laws ;  and  these  laws  are  snf^ 
ficient  to  account  for  all  the  changes  of  character  and  conduct 
which  take  place  in  common  life.  For  example,  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  a  man,  once  devoted  to  idleness  or  sensualitj,  beccmiei 
diligent  and  sober.  And  sometimes  a  man  of  industry  and  so- 
briety  becomes  indolent  or  sensual.  Now  every  man  has  those 
aflfections,  passions  or  appetites  which,  under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain external  circumstances,  may  produce  in  him  the  character 
of  industry  and  sobriety,  or  of  indolence  and  sensuality.  When 
he  exhibits  either  of  these  characters,  we  account  for  it  by  refer- 
ring to  the  appropriate  causes.  And  when  he  changes  from 
one  to  another  of  these  characters,  we  account  for  it  by  refer- 
ring to  a  change  of  circumstances,  in  other  words,  to  a  change 
of  the  causes  which  operate  upon  him.  It  is  indeed  sometames 
the  case  that  a  particular  affection  or  habit  is  so  confirmed,  that 
none  of  the  causes,  which  commonly  operate,  will  produce  a 
change.  But  in  general  the  affections  or  habits  of  the  mind  afe 
not  confirmed  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  door  is  open  for  changes. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  particular  character  of  a  man  in 
respect  to  the  concerns  of  the  present  life,  whether  industry  or 
sobriety  or  ambition  or  avarice  or  sensuality  ;  it  may  be  resolved 
into  simple  principles  belongmg  to  human  nature.  There  afe 
original  appetites  of  body  and  affections  of  mind,  which  being 
combmed  and  exercised  in  different  ways  are  sufficient  to  ai>- 
count  for  all  these  forms  of  character.  So  that  he,  who  has  one 
of  these  forms  of  character,  might,  if  other  principles  of  his 
nature  had  been  csQIed  into  exercise,  have  assumed  a  difierent 
fi)rm.  He,  who  is  now  fond  of  a  retired,  agricultural  life, 
might  have  been  trained  to  delight  in  the  business  of  merchan* 
disc ;  and  the  merchant,  who  loves  the  business  and  bustle  <^  a 
city,  might  have  been  trained  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer.  The 
ingenious  mechanic  might  have  been  a  scholar,  and  the  scholar  a 
mechanic,  the  spendthrift  a  miser,  and  the  miser  a  spendthrift. 
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Ihe  ordmarj  oaoses  which  operate  upon  men,  and  give  than 
SQch  a  vast  variety  of  character,  have  no  power,  properiy  speak- 
ing, to  create  any  new  principles.  Their  only  influence  is  to  de- 
velop the  principles  ori^nally  belon^g  to  human  nature,  and 
to  give  them  direction  and  form. 

You  will  remember  that  cases  of  miraculous  and  supernatural 
interposition  are  here  excepted. 


LECTURE    LIL 


MORAL    NBCBSSITT,  WHAT  IT  IMPLIES.       OONSIDBRATIONS  Hf  ITS 

FAVOR, 


The  sabject  of  Moral  Necessity  furmshes  a  remarkable 
stance  of  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  occasioned  by  employing 
words  in  a  scientific  or  technical  sense,  or  in  a  sense  not  well  de- 
lined  or  not  well  understood.  If  we  say  in  plain  language  ISiat 
a  man  is  influenced  to  this  or  that  action  by  particular  motives, 
fiyr  example,  if  we  say  a  Christian  is  influenced  by  love  to  CSirist, 
or  by  the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  to  resist  temptation  and 
obey  the  divine  commands ;  we  express  a  truth  which  all  under- 
stand, and  which  seems  to  be  attended  with  no  difficulty.  And 
if  we  go  farther  and  say,  that  every  man  who  has  love  to  Christ 
in  his  heart  will  certainly  be  influenced  by  it  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  obey  the  divine  commands,  we  still  speak  a  language 
which  is  intelli^ble  to  all.  So,  on  tiie  other  hand,  if  we  say, 
tiiat  every  man,  who  is  destitute  of  love  to  God  and  under  the 
influence  of  unholy,  selfish  affections,  will  certainly  disobey  GK>d 
and  live  to  himself;  we  still  use  language  which  conveys  an 
obvious  and  unexceptionable  meaning.  And  if  we  rise  to  still 
stronger  expressions,  and  say  that  there  is  nothing  but  holy  love 
which  can  influence  any  man  sincerely  to  worship  and  obey  God, 
and  that  tiiere  is  nothing  but  pride  or  love  of  sin  which  can 
influence  any  man  to  reject  Christ  and  disobey  his  gospel ;  our 
meaning  is  readily  perceived  and  no  one  finds  any  ground  of 
objection.  If  we  vary  our  expressions  still  ftuiher  and,  ap- 
proximating a  littie  towards  scientific  and  phikeojAiioal  language, 
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say,  8U0I1 18  our  nature  or  constitatbny  that  loye  to  God  will  and 
mu9t  influence  ns  to  worahip  and  obey  him,  while  pride  or  love 
c£  the  world  will  and  must  prevent  us  from  worshipping  and 
obeying ;  still  we  are  intelligible  and  none  can  hesitate  to  admit 
the  truth  of  our  declarafion.  We  may  say  too,  that  love  to 
God  is  a  motive  so  powerful,  that  every  one  who  is  under  its  in- 
fluence, will  certainly  obey  the  divine  oonunands,  and  that  while 
love  to  God  has  full  possesion  of  his  heart,  no  considerata<A 
can  prevent  this.  These  and  oUier  similar  forms  of  ezprescdom 
convey  the  truth  intended  in  a  manner  perfectly  pkdn  and  defi- 
nite, and  leave  no  room  for  misapprehension  or  mistake.  But 
the  moment  we  express  this  same  truth  in  scientific  or  phUo- 
aophical  language,  and  say,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  mmd  is 
under  the  influence  of  moral  necessity j  or  that  a  man  acts  as  he 
4oe8  necessanhfj  or  that  his  actions  are  the  necessary  result  of 
the  causes  which  operate  upon  him ;  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  language  or  do  not  exactly  apprehend  its  mean- 
iQg,  will  be  invdved  in  difficulty.  But  it  will  be  found  on  care- 
jEol  inquiry,  that  such  difficulty  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, bom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  from  applying  to  it 
language  which  is  commonly  applied  to  difierent  subjects  and 
commonly  understood  in  a  difierent  sense,  or  from  bringing  in  false 
principles  of  reasoning,  or  finally  from  a  state  of  mind,  which 
admits  of  no  clear  conceptions  on  such  a  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  moral*  necessity  teaches  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
that  all  the  affections  and  voluntary  actions  of  men  result  from 
the  influence  of  causes  acting  in  or  upon  the  nund ;  that  there 
is  a  certain,  invariable  connection  between  those  causes  and  their 
effects ;  that  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  fixed  and  uniform,  and 
that  in  the  mental  world  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  same  causes 
always  produce  the  same  effects.  This  doctrine  may  be  ex- 
pressed differently  thus :  There  is  in  fact  an  established,  uniform 


*  For  varioos  reaBons  I  prefer  the  word  momi  to  phflosophical.  The  latter 
term  has  a  meaning  too  extenttve,  relating  equally  to  all  sabjects  wheAer  mate- 
iU^or  qilritBAL 
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eolineetion  of  cause  and  effoct  in  the  moral  world  as  well  as  in 
ttie  physical,  so  that  when  all  the  previous  ciroumstances  are  the 
same,  the  same  results  will  certainly  follow.  The  doctrine  im- 
plies, that  if  we  could  know  exactly  and  fully  what  moral  causes 
will  operate  at  any  future  time,  we  could  foretell  with  certainty 
what  the  effiscts  will  be. 

It  is  very  necessary  however,  as  has  been  ah^ady  suggested, 
to  guard  agaist  the  supposition,  that  moral  causes  are  entirely 
the  same  at  one  time  as  at  another,  because  Atj  appear  the 
same.  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  in  any  case  all  the 
moral  causes  which  exist.  Some  of  them,  and  those  too  whidi 
have  the  greatest  efficiency,  may  in  their  nature  and  operatioii 
be  too  subtile  to  fall  directly  under  our  inspection.  Our  doctrine 
implies  that  the  same  effecta  wiU  unifonnlj  and  certainly  resall, 
not  from  previous  circumstances  or  causes  which  are  partfy  thtt 
same,  or  which  may  appear  to  us  to  be  the  same,  but  from  thoie 
which  are  the  same  really  and  entirely ;  and  that  this  is  as  tme 
in  relation  to  the  mmd  as  in  relation  to  the  physical  world.  B«t 
while  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  mind  is  the  samd 
in  respect  to  certainty  and  uniformity,  as  in  the  material  world, 
it  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  that  both  the  causes  and  the 
effects  are  in  their  nature  essentially  different.  In  the  onf)  case, 
physical  causes  are  connected  with  physical  effects ;  in  the  other 
case  moral  causes  with  moral  effects.  This  is  the  reason  why  tbe 
doctrine  under  consideration  is  denominated  the  doctrine  of  moral 
necessity,  —  the  word  moral  being  however  used  in  a  large  sense. 
Here  the  effects  result  from  the  operation  of  a  moral  or  mental  cauaei 
not  a  physical.  The  cause  is  correspondent  with  the  effects. 
These  effects  are  the  internal  and  external  actions  of  a  moral 
agent.  Physical  causes  cannot  produce  them.  Although  the 
things  presented  to  our  view  in  the  material  world,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  light  of  tiie  sim  and  the  descent  of  rain  may,  as 
objects  of  contemplation,  produce  sensible  effects  in  the  mind, 
still  they  do  not  produce  them  as  they  produce  vegetation  by  a 
physical  influence.  They  do  it  by  becoming  the  objects  of  the 
mind's  apprehension,  and  so  operating  mdirectiy  as  moral  camm. 
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or  ralfaer  pnttiiig  morel  oaiuM  in  operetion.  As  fiur  as  eftete 
ire  of  a  monl  nature,  thej  always  flow  from  the  mind  of  a 
mofal  agent  and  resolt  from  moral  oaoses  which  exist  and  act 
ii  the  mind. 

In  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  moral  necesBity,  I  addnce  no 
abstract  or  conjectural  argoments.  llie  doctrine  rests  npoo 
fiMrtB,-— fiM^ts  which  constantly  occur,  and  which  every  man  may 
obsenre  in  himself.  I  might  rather  say  the  doctrine  asserts  a 
general  fitct.  The  question  at  issne  is  wholly  a  question  of  fiurt* 
Do  men  act  nnder  the  influence  of  moral  necessity?  Or,  in 
mcKre  plain  and  definite  language,  are  the  actions  of  men  in- 
ftienced  by  moral  causes,  and  do  those  causes  operate  regularly 
aeeotding  to  an  established,  uniform  law?  The  causes,  with 
wiiich  we  are  now  concerned,  are  those  which  operate  in  or  upon 
tte  mind  and  produce  inteUigent  action,  and  are  oommoi^y 
eded  moti?es.  So  that  the  question  comes  to  this,  whettier 
nsn  acting  as  monl  agents  are  always  influenced  by  motiTes,  or 
ael  in  view  of  motives,  and  in  consequence  of  motives.  But  our 
rsiiioning  on  this  subject  will  be  constantly  liable  to  mistake,  un- 
less we  g^e  to  the  word  motives,  as  Edwards  does,  its  most  ex- 
iSDiive  tignification,  and  make  it  comprise  all  ttie  aflfocticms, 
dispositions,  appetites  and  habits  of  the  mind,  everything  in  the 
nind  as  well  as  out  of  the  mind,  which  excites  or  tends  to  ex- 
cite inward  or  outward  action.  Objects  presented  to  us  ttom 
wUbout  are  called  motives,  because  as  objects  <^  contemjtetion 
fliey  excite  the  affections.  But  when  we  speak  of  motives  in 
the  more  strict  and  appropriate  sense,  as  when  we  say  a  man's 
character  and  actions  must  be  judged  <^  according  to  his 
motives,  we  always  refer  to  tiie  dispositions,  inclinations  and 
{Muposes  of  the  heart,  or  what  are  called  subjective  mo- 
iives. 

The  proof  of  this  doctoine  is  nothing  but  an  ajqpeal  to  thoee 
Ikeli  witii  which  every  man  is  familiar.  This  proof  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  several  ways.  .  In  our  common  actions  we  are  conecious 
of  bring  influenced  by  motives.  If  we  reflect  on  the  ordi- 
aaiy  actions  <^  our  life,  especially  those  which  present  them- 
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tel?6e  to  oar  consideration  most  clearly  and  dit&ocQj^  we  riiall 
certainly  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

To  assert  that  we  are  governed  by  motiTes  is  in  fi^t  no  JBOBt 
than  to  assert  that  we  are  rational  beings.  If  in  any  eaae  wo 
are  not  governed  by  motives,  or  act  widiout  motives,  we  do  in  flial 
case  ceaae  to  be  rational  or  moral  agents.  It  is  indeed  rmf 
common  for  us  to  act  without  this  or  that  particular  moti¥e^/aad 
even  to  act  against  the  influence  of  particular  motives ;  but  is  all 
such  cases  we  are  influenced  to  act  as  we  do  by  other  motivn 
of  greater  power.  To  say  we  are  not,  would  be  to  say  we  aie 
not  rational. 

Take  another  view.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  action  diodd 
be  perfi>nned  without  a  cause.  If  the  acticm  which  is  pexforaied 
is  rational  and  moral,  it  is  mconceivable  that  it  should 
place  without  a  reason  or  moral  cause.  It  would  be  a  ael& 
tradiotion,  a  palpable  absurdity,  to  say  that  a  rational  aetkm 
take  plaoe  without  the  accompanying  circumstance,  that  it  hasi* 
cause,  tbat  is,  a  motive  or  reason  corres^xmding  with  its  natne. 
A  rational  action  performed  witliout  a  reason  would  be  a  ratiooal 
action  that  is  not  rational.  And  a  rational  agent,  acting  wMir 
out  a  reason  or  motive,  would  be  the  same  as  a  rational  agent 
who  is  not  rational.  And  this  would  be  no  less  absurd,  than. to 
siQT  that  a  stone  is  not  hard  and  that  water  is  not  liquid.  For 
hardness  is  no  mcHre  the  property  of  a  stone  or  liquidness  of 
water,  than  acting  firom  some  motive  or  for  some  reason  is  Hm 
property  of  a  rational  being.  If  any  one  thinks  otherwise,  I 
would  let  him  alone  till  he  finds  out  his  mistake. 

You  implicitly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  under 
review,  whenever  you  attempt  to  influence  your  fellow  men  to 
rational  acti<m.  You  present  rational  inducements  or  motives  bo-* 
fore  t^em,  and  you  do  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prodamg 
some  affection  in  them  or  engaging  them  to  perform  some  actioiu 
Knowing  as  you  do  the  nature  of  the  mind,  you  never  tiiink  of 
influencing  men  to  act  without  the  use  of  motives.  This  is  tike 
be^nning  and  the  end  of  all  our  efforts  to  induce  a  rational  be- 
ing to  act.    We  present  motives  to  a  rational  being  when  we 


inA  to  ezeite  Um  to  aotkm,  just  as  natoraDy  and  spontaiiecnisly 
as  we  appl J  xneolianical  force  in  order  to  produce  motion  in  a 
mnAerial  sabetance ;  and  we  do  tibis  becaose  we  know  it  to  be  & 
hnr  of  the  mind  to  perform  rational  and  responsible  action  under 
fl»  infloence  of  motires  and  in  no  other  way,  as  it  is  a  law  of 
wnttfrr  whidi  is  al  rest  to  remain  so  till  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
pliysieil  foroe* 

•  My  hat  argument  is,  that  God  himself  in  his  word  constantly 
Wiafrmi  use  of  motires  or  rational  c(»isiderations  to  induce  men 
to  rig^t  actions.  This  constitutes  the  whole  S3rstem  of  influence, 
employed  by  the  inspired  writers  and  by  the  ministers  of  the 
gigpei.  •  And  tiiis  implies  that  in  the  judgment  of  mimsters  and 
ef  Ged  himadf,  man  is  so  formed  as  to  be  influenced  to  act  by 
wiliYea,  and  in  no  other  way. 

"^Sb^  fined  appeal  to  &cts  constitutes  the  evidence  I  othr  to 
tiie  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  and  to  prove  that  men 
goremed  and  wholly  governed  by  motives. 

BoA  you  may  be  inclined  to  inquire  more  particularly,  whetiier 
Hie  influence  of  motives  is  uniform  ;  whetiier  our  constitution  is 
8Mh  that  they  operate  upon  us  in  the  same  manner. 

In  legird  to  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  considerations  which 
ppove  that  men  are  governed  by  motives,  prove  also  that  the 
opermtioQ  of  motives  is  uniform ;  in  other  words,  that  the  same 
iBoral  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effects.  This  position 
seems  to  me  self-evident.  And  I  know  not  how  any  man  can 
bdieve  it  possible  for  a  rational  being  not  to  act  in  the  same 
manner,  when  all  the  previous  circumstances  and  motives  are  the 
same.  Let  experience  and  common  sense  decide.  Peter,  under 
tiie  influence  of  the  motives  which  acted  upon  him  the  night  be- 
fore ilie  crucifixion,  denied  his  Lord.  Now  suppose  he  had  been 
ai  any  subsequent  time  precisely  and  in  all  respects  in  the  same 
dxtmmstances,  and  under  the  influence,  of  the  same  motives; 
suppose  the  state  of  his  own  mind  to  have  been  the  same ;  sup- 
pose him  to  have  had  the  same  weakness  of  faith,  the  same  ti- 
midity and  the  same  reluctance  to  suffer,  and  in  all  other  respects 
tlie  same  dispositions  and  feelings,  and  suppose  his  external  cir- 


eomstaaoes  and  all  the  motiyes  iriiieh  acted  upon  Yam  to  ha^  biMB 
perfecdj  tbe  flame ;  would  he  not  hare  ivrilled  and  acted  in  ike 
same  manner?  Do  jou  saj  he  might  have  willed  and  aelad 
diSerendj?  Well  then  Bappoee  he  had  acted  diflferently.  I 
iaqnire  for  the  cause  or  reason  of  that  diflference.  You  m«il 
mther  aasi^  some  cause,  and  this  would  be  the  same  as  sajidig 
he  had  a  di£ferent  motive,  or  was  influenced  by  a  diierent  oaiwi, 
or  you  must  say  the  difierence  of  conduct  had  no  caose,  wIMi 
would  be  the  same  as  to  assert  that  an  efifect  may  be  prodnoti 
without  a  cause,  and  this  would  be  asserting  what  ererj  omi 
knows  to  be  fidse. 

It  is  manifestly  the  belief  and  the  uniyersal  beKef  of  men  flMi 
tbe  influence  of  motives,  or  the  manner  in  which  men  are  i^ 
duced  to  act,  is  uniform.  As  evidence  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  tD 
say  that  whenever  we  wish  to  excite  men  to  a  particular  aolioii, 
we  always  urge  those  very  motives  which  have  excited  omsulfW 
or  others  to  the  same  actions.  This  is  the  course  pursued  bj 
eveiy  one  who  would  induce  men  to  do  their  duty,  and  by  eVMy 
one  who  solicits  them  to  commit  sin.  It  is  indeed  true  that  oaljr 
a  part  of  the  motives,  which  influence  men  to  act,  are  under  <Mr 
direction  or  even  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  and  iliat 
while  the  external  considerations  which  lie  within  our  power  ai^ 
which  we  carefully  urge  upon  them  are  in  substance  the  saias 
as  have  been  successful  in  other  cases,  the  state  of  their  minds, 
constituting  the  great,  inward  motive,  may  be  widely  different. 
And  on  this  account,  it  would  betray  great  want  of  discemmesl 
for  us  confidently  to  expect  that  the  same  consideration  sug^ 
gested  to  the  minds  of  different  men,  or  of  the  same  men  aft 
different  times,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  The  difference  m 
the  disposition  or  state  of  mind,  on  which  rational  considerations 
(^rate,  will  always  give  to  those  considerations  a  different  in* 
fluence.  But  whenever  we  would  induce  men  to  act,  we  go  as 
far  as  we  can  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
motives  as  have  induced  others  to  act  in  the  manner  desired; 
and  this  plainly  implies  that  we  consider  the  mind  to  be  so 
constituted  as  to  invest  motives,  so  £eu:  as  they  are  the  same. 
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'wab,  and  Biine  infliienoe.  Were  it  net  for  {his  pemwnent  eon- 
flthatioii  of  the  mind,  we  eould  form  no  conception  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  fellow  men  will  be  affected  by  the  circumstancefl 
attending  them,  or  the  motiyes  which  act  upon  them;  and  of 
course  we  could  form  no  conception  of  their  future  condnet. 
Kbir  should  we  be  able  to  form  a  definite  conception  in  any  in- 
■iiwiiiii  whaterer  of  our  own  future  conduct.  According  to  this 
strtBge  notion,  though  a  man  has  been  influenced  by  his  own 
goferning  disposition  and  bj  a  variety  of  external  motives  to  a 
fife  of  unvarying  industry  and  uprightness  for  a  long  course  of 
yean,  this  would  furnish  no  ground  of  expectation  that  he  wiD 
bo  thus  influenced  by  the  same  motives  at  any  future  time. 
On  this  supposition,  there  would  be  no  prospect  of  our  gaining 
tnj  sore  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  whole  busi- 
jM&m  of  public  or  private  speaking  for  the  purpose  of  persuacuon 
.WfoaU  come  to  an  end.  The  exhibition  of  truth,  the  commu- 
nication of  thou^t,  even  language  itself,  would  be  of  no  value, 
and  the  bonds  of  domestic,  ci^  and  religious  society  would  be 
fisBolved.  For  the  effect  of  all  our  attempts  to  produce  convic- 
tion or  to  excite  affection  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  even  the 
oUigations  of  religion,  depend  on  the  permanence  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  Qoi  has  given  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  imiformity 
of  ike  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 

You  will  ask  whether  we  have  not  power  to  act  differentiy  fitnn 
what  we  do.  My  reply  is,  that  we  have  all  the  power  which  is 
necessary  to  constitute  us  rational  and  accountable  creatures, 
and  an  which  can  belong  to  us  as  such.  But  we  have  no 
power  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  rational  existence.  In 
otiier  words,  we  have  no  power  to  cease  to  be  rational.  We 
hikve  power  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  voluntary  agency ; 
but  we  have  no  power  to  act  against  those  laws.  That  is,  we 
have  no  power  to  cease  to  be  voluntary.  I  may  say  too  we  have 
power  to  act  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  us  as  depend- 
ent beings,  but  no  power  to  act  in  opposition  to  these  laws,  that 
is,  we  have  no  power  to  cease  to  be  dependent.    Now  the  &ct 

VOL.  n.  12 
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that  i?6  have  no  power  to  act  eontrarj  to  the  laws  of  o«r  nAimft^ 
voluntary  and  dependent  ezieteDee,  does  not  leave  us  destitiite 
of  any  desirable  power,  of  anj  power  which  any  man  ever  did 
pocness,  or  which  a^y  man,  except  one  who  ia  distraetedi  or  m 
guilty  and  wretched  to  desperation,  can  ever  wiah  to  poBsese.  Ibe 
power  which  I  attribute  to  man  is  the  power  to  act  according  ti 
the  laws  idiich  the  Author  of  our  bemg  has  established ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  power  to  act  as  rational,  moral,  volimtary  and  de- 
pendent beings.  This,  I  hdd,  is  the  only  power  we  have.  J^ 
certain  what  the  above  mentaoned  laws  are,  and  you  ascertain  tiM 
limits  of  the  power  which  we  possess  or  can  desire. 

Yen  may  still  inquire,  whether  we  have  not  power  to  act  dif- 
ferently from  what  we  do.  It  is  not  my  present  intention  Id 
enter  particularly  on  the  consideration  of  the  various  difficulties 
respecting  tiie  subject  of  man's  power  or  ability.  All  I  shall  dOy 
will  be  to  offer  a  few  obvious  remarks  adapted  for  our  present 
purpose. 

To  illustrate  this  point  as  clearly  as  possible,  I  shall  take  tbe 
following  familiar  case.  For  sufficient  reasons  a  man  now  choofloe 
to  sit  still.  You  say  he  has  power  to  walk.  This  I  admit.  He 
has  power  to  walk  according  to  the  laws  of  lus  nature,  that  u^ 
he  has  power  to  walk  when  he  wiUs  it,  or  in  obedience  to  his  wilL 
But  has  he  power  to  walk  without  willing  it  ?  If  you  say  he  has, 
then  I  htfre  tiiree  thiogs  to  say  in  reply.  The  first  is,  that  no  mfokj 
acting  as  a  rational,  accountable  being,  ever  did  such  a  thii^ 
So  that  the  power  supposed  is  one  which  never  showed  itself  in 
any  instant  of  rational^  voluntary,  accountable  agency.  There 
is  then  thus  far  no  evidence  from  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  * 
power.  Secondly.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ezperienee 
of  past  ages,  then  make  the  ezperiment  yourself,  and  see  whetlMr 
you  have  Axe  power  of  walking  without  willing  it.  Try  as  often 
and  with  as  much  effort  as  you  please,  so  that  you  may  be  aqpre 
not  to  mistake.  The  result  will  be  this.  You  will  find  that  jou 
have  the  very  convenient,  useful  power  to  walk  when  you  will,  but 
that  yon  have  no  power  to  walk  without  willing  it.  Third.  Thepow- 
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m  ittppoeed  fa  very  undesirable,  and  would  be  ahogether  ogdees 
«id  eren  hnrtfbl,  00  that  no  rational  man  would  wish  to  possess 

But  you  say  you  have  the  power  of  willing  to  walk,  and  so  the 
power  of  walking  by  wilfing  it  His  is  also  what  I  maintAm. 
You  hare  tiie  power  of  willing  to  walk,  that  fa,  you  hare  the 
power  of  wining  thfa  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
ttind,  pavtieularly  the  bws  which  goyem  the  nund  in  regard  to 
«)iitmi.  You  can  wiU  to  walk  when  you  have  a  sufficient  motive 
w  Fdaiian  to  do  it,  such  motive  or  reason  always  being  the  antece- 
dent eircimistance  or  eaase  of  the  volition.  l%e  volition,  when- 
•ver  it  takes  place,  fa  the  consequence  of  a  motive.  If  there- 
lom  you  mean  that  you  have  the  power  of  willing  to  walk,  when 
you  have  a  motive  or  reason  operating  in  your  mind  sufficient  to 
iwluoe  yoo  to  put  forth  such  a  vofition,  thfa  I  acknowledge  fa 
what  all  experience  shows  to  be  true.  We  find  that  we  always 
will  to  walk  when  we  have  a  sufficient  motive  or  reason  for  will- 
ing  thfa ;  which  fa  the  same  as  to  say,  we  have  power  to  exercfae 
Has  voUtioii  as  an  effect  of  an  appropriate  and  adequate  cause. 
But  if  you  assert  that  you  can  will  to  walk  without  the  operation 
#f  sach  a  cause,  that  fa,  without  a  sufficient  motive,  then  I  de- 
mand proof.  K  you  have  such  a  power,  you  can  exercise  it. 
%>  say  yon  poesras  the  power  but  cannot  exercise  it,  fa  to  say 
4kai  you  possess  the  power  and  yet  do  not  possess  it.  Did  you 
jAmi  on  any  occasion  ever  exercise  such  a  power?  Did  you 
over  in  naj  instance  deliberately  will  to  walk  without  any  motive  ? 
Tou  can  reeollect  various  instances  in  which  you  have  willed  to 
walk  under  the  influence  of  motives,  but  did  you  ever  will  to 
^nXk,  without  any  motive  or  reason  whatever  ?  I  am  sure  you 
maver  did,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  influence  of  motives  fa  m- 
solved  in  tibe  very  nature  of  volition ;  so  that  without  thfa  in- 
ioeiiee,  volition  would  not  be  v(^on,  any  more  tiian  love  would 
be  love  without  anything  to  love,  or  tiian  belief  would  be  befief 
iritiiout  anything  to  believe. 

Bil  if  you  are  not  satisfied  witii  your  past  experience,  tt(^ 
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make  a  new  trial,  as  I  proposed  to  you  before ;  and  see  whether 
you  can  find  the  real  eidstence  of  such  a  power  as  jou  have  sap- 
posed.  Before,  you  tried  to  walk  without  willing  to  walk.  Now 
try  to  will  it,  without  any  reason  for  willing  it. 

Or  make  trial  of  your  power  in  another  way.  I  suppose  it  is 
true  that  you  have  no  reason  to  go  or  to  will  to  go  to  Mexico. 
This  then  may  afford  you  a  good  opportunity  to  determme  whether 
you  have  in  £Gu;t  the  power  to  put  forth  a  volition  without  any 
motive.  And  as  an  important  question  in  mental  philosophy  is 
concerned,  it  is  worth  the  while  to  make  a  deliberate  and  very 
serious  experiment  upon  yourself,  and  for  once  at  least  to  act 
out  the  power  which  you  claim,  to  wiU  a  iMng  without  any  motwe. 
And  you  need  not  fear  that  your  willing  to  go  to  Mexico  with- 
out any  reason  will  involve  you  in  any  difficulty,  as  enlisting  for 
military  service  would.  For  when  you  come  to  reflect  that  you 
willed  without  any  reason,  except  merely  to  show  that  you  had 
power  to  do  ity  why,  you  can  for  good  and  substantial  reasons 
will  to  stay  at  home  ;  and  the  thought  of  this  may  perhaps  in 
the  want  of  other  motives  help  you  to  will  to  go ;  it  may  at  least 
help  you  to  put  forth  a  kind  of  evasive  will  or  double  will,  that 
is,  a  will  to  go  covering  up  a  will  not  to  go,  or  a  will  not  to  go 
being  somehow  enclosed  in  a  will  to  go.  Try  and  see  if  you 
cannot  prove  your  point,  and  without  any  reason  will  to  go  to 
Mexico,  and  yet  after  all  not  will  to  go.  If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, take  any  other  case  you  choose,  and  make  the  strange, 
preposterous  effort  to  will  sometUng  without  any  motive,  in- 
ward or  outward.  You  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  come  in  the 
end  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  very  important  power  which 
you  possess  to  put  forth  acts  of  will  no  more  implies  that 
you  can  will  without  the  influence  of  a  motive,  than  your 
having  power  to  see  the  moon  implies  that  you  can  see 
it  without  using  your  eyes,  or  that  you  can  see  it  without 
seeing  it. 

Evidently  the  power  of  willing  which  we  possess,  is  no 
other  than  the  power  of   exercising  a  volition  under  the  in- 
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fluenoe  of  proper  and  sofficient  motiyes,  or  the  power  of 
exeieising  a  yolition  for  which  we  have  sufficient  reasons. 
And  experience  shows  that  we  have  no  such  power  as  can 
free  the  will  from  the  control  of  moiaves,  or  can  excite 
it  to  any  volitions,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  determined  by 
motives.  In  other  words,  all  experience  shows,  that  we 
have  no  power  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  properties  of 
mtionalbeings. 

12^ 


LECTURE   LIII. 


THB  INVLUENCB  OF  MOnVES,  OBJEOTiVK  AND   SUBJBGTIVB* 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  word  motives  is  used 
in  a  two-fpld  sense,  denoting  both  the  objects  which  are  presented 
to  the  mind  from  without,  and  the  dispositions  and  desires  of 
the  nnnd  itself.  Accordingly  motives  are  called  objective  and 
Mutjifeelive.  Both  of  these  classes  of  motives  exert  an  influence 
upon  us,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  Objective  motives,  or  things 
presented  to  the  mind  from  without,  have  an  influence  upon  us 
through  what  is  inward,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  dispositiims  and 
desires  of  the  mind.  We  learn  from  our  own  consciousness  and 
from  observation,  that  external  objects  aSect  us  according  to 
our  internal  state.  Their  power  to  influence  our  conduct  depends 
altogether  upon  what  is  within  the  mind.  They  bec(»ne  real 
motives  only  by  coming  into  contact  with  what  we  call  subjective 
motives.  Hence  it  may  be  said  in  reference  to  external  (^  ob- 
jective motives,  that  we  ourselves  determine  their  influence,  that 
is  to  say,  we  determine  it  by  our  inward  state.  One  man,  by 
the  covetous  or  ambitious  disposition  which  he  has  cherished  and 
strengthened,  gives  to  wealth  and  power,  objects  external  to  the 
mind,  a  powerful  influence  over  him,  an  influence  which  contarab 
his  volitions  and  conduct.  While  another  man,  who  is  be- 
nevolent and  spiritually  minded,  guards  himself  against  the  im- 
proper influence  of  those  objects,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  by  bis 
holy  frame  of  mind,  he  determines  or  makes  it  certain  that  wealtti 
and  honor,  as  objects  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  shall  hare 
no  power  over  his  will  or  his  life ;  that  they  shall  have  no  in- 
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fcenoe,  eioept  id  sdbmrnevcj  to  his  benoToIencc.  It  wm  Judat'i 
Biwaid  state  which  gave  all  their  efiect  to  the  low,  base  motives 
-which  i^oxnpted  him  to  betray  Christ, -— motives  which  eonld 
have  exerted  no  such  influence  upon  the  pure  mind  of  JohB« 
It  was  iiie  state  of  Christ's  mind,  which  prevented  any  tempta- 
lioa  from  obtaimng  the  least  power  over  him.  It  is  a  fiict  weU 
known  to  all  careM  observers  of  the  human  mind,  that  our  intei^ 
aal  state,  our  a&ctions,  our  dispositions,  oar  mental  habits,  our 
appetites,  passbna  and  denres,  determine  what  influence  ezter* 
Hal  motives  shall  have  upon  us.  While  we  are  in  one  state  of 
mind,  those  motives  have  a  bad  influence  up<m  our  voiuntaorj 
eondnct,  an  influence  to  lead  us  to  acts  of  disobedience.  If  we 
are  hi  aooother  state  of  mind,  the  same  external  motives  have  a 
good  influenee  upon  us,  or  no  influence  at  all.  This  is  the  way, 
and  the  odly  way,  in  which  the  influence  of  this  class  of  motir^ 
is  ieiemmed.  Worldly  and  forbidden  objects  will  never  cease 
to  be  pleasing  and  attractive,  and  spiritual,  holy  objects  will 
never  eease  to  be  displeasing  and  repulsive  to  a  man,  while  he 
is  in  an  eartiily,  unholy  state  of  mind.  But  the  reverse  of  all 
Itts  takes  place  in  one  who  is  spritual  and  holy. 

The  trath  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  as  to  the  influenee 
ef  external  or  objective  motives,  is  so  fully  impressed  upcm  us  hj 
inr  own  experience,  that  we  always  proceed  on  the  belief  of  it  when 
we  present  motives  to  the  minds  of  others.  We  are  persuaded  be^- 
ibrehand,  that  if  the  objects  of  Christian  benevdence  ai^e  presented 
le  a  man  whose  heart  is  contracted  and  selfish,  they  will  &il  ef 
producing  the  etkct  which  we  desire,  and  which  they  actuaHy 
produce  in  those  whose  hearts  are  enlarged  with  benevolent  and 
pious  affections.  But  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what  general 
observation  teaches,  then  let  us  make  an  experiment  upon  our- 
selves, and  see  whether  the  influence  of  external  motives  is  de- 
le^rmined  in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  some  predominant 
^position  or  desire  in  our  own  mind.  And  I  am  confident 
that  a  &ir  experknent  will  satisfy  us  that  the  influence  of  this 
dass  of  motives  depends  wholly  on  our  internal  state ;  that  a 
fartioobr  motive,  for  example,  the  command  of  €h)d,  will  in- 
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floence  us  in  one  way  when  we  are  in  one  state  of  mind,  and  in 
a  difierent  way  when  we  are  in  a  different  state ;  and  that  flus  is 
the  only  way  in  which  any  extenud  motives  have  power  oyer 
us. 

This  principle,  which  is  of  great  consequence  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  has  been  frequently  illustrated  by  a  fact  of  common 
occurrence  in  rebtion  to  our  bodily  constitution.  Present  die 
most  delicious  food  to  a  man  who  is  mck.  Instead  of  ezdting 
deare,  as  it  does  in  ihe  healthy,  it  excites  disgust.  While  he  a 
sick,  food  cannot  be  agreeable  to  his  palate.  In  order  that  whole- 
some food  may  have  the  desired  influence  upon  him,  he  must  be 
restored  to  health.  It  is  equally  true  that  while  a  man  is  under 
the  dominion  of  selfishness,  the  motives  of  religion  will  never  have 
the  influence  over  his  mind,  which  they  have  over  the  minds  of 
Christians.  Before  they  can  have  that  influence,  he  must  possess 
a  benevolent,  pious  disposition.  To  suppose  that  external  mofiyes 
can  exert  an  influence  over  us,  contrary  to  the  affections  and  de- 
rires  of  our  hearts,  is  absurd.  And  to  suppose  such  a  power  to 
be  actually  exercised,  —  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  holy 
character  of  God  can  actually  excite  enmity  in  the  hearts  of 
angels  while  continuing  holy,  or  love  in  the  heart  of  Satan,  or  in 
the  heart  of  any  man  remaining  unregenerate,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose what  would  subvert  the  foundation  of  moral  character  and 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge ;  indeed  it  would  be  to  sup- 
pose a  gross  absurdity.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  men  wiihont 
any  real  change  in  their  moral  state  do  greatly  vary  the  influence 
of  those  objects,  which  are  presented  as  motives  to  action.  This 
is  admitted.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  show,  that  such  an  alteration 
in  a  man's  voluntary  conduct  is  the  consequence  of  a  change- of 
some  sort  in  the  state  of  his  mind.  There  are  other  dispositions, 
besides  those  of  a  religious  character,  which  have  an  influence 
upon  the  oonduct  of  men.  A  man  who  once  neglected  the  public 
worship  of  <jod  may,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  continue  as 
he  was,  and  yet  to  promote  his  credit  or  interest  or  some  other 
object  to  which  he  is  attached,  he  may  become  a  stated  attendant 
on  public  worship.    But  this  is  only  saying,  that  a  man  may  give 
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to  a  particular  object,  such  as  public  worship,  a  new  influence 
(vrer  his  mind  bj  yiewing  it  in  a  new  light,  or  bringmg  it  to  have 
a  new  bearing  upon  some  of  his  natural  inclinations.  As  a  meana 
of  spiritual  good,  the  object  is  still  reg&rded  with  indi£ferenoe. 
But  it  is  now  viewed  as  a  means  of  promoting  some  worldly  or 
selfish  interest,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  powerful  motive  to  action. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  object  derives  its  influence  over  a 
man's  conduct  from  some  prevailing  disposition  of  his  heart. 
For  were  he  not  attached  to  that  worldlj  object  which  is  con- 
templated, it  would  have  ho  power  over  his  ynU  or  his  conduct. 
A  consideration  of  all  the  variety  of  cases  which  occur,  would 
confirm  our  conclusion,  that  we  cannot  regulate  the  influence  of 
external  motives,  nor  do  anything  to  ^ve  them  more  or  less 
power  over  us,  except  by  means  of  our  dispositions  or  the  states 
ef  our  mind.  But  these  dispositions  and  states  are  so  various, 
and  relate  to  so  many  objects,  and  in  their  operations  are  ca- 
pable of  being  combined  in  so  many  ways,  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  results  which  may  flow  from  them.  All  the 
^ypetites  and  passions,  all  the  natural  affections,  all  the  dispo- 
ntbns  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  Qoi  and  man,  and  to  the 
interests  of  time  and  eternity,  may  have  an  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  efifect  any  external  motive  shall  have  over  our 
mind  and  our  conduct ;  or  to  express  it  otherwise,  in  determin- 
iig  how  we  shall  feel  and  act  in  view  of  that  motive.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  outward  motive  must  in  many  cases  be  exceeding^ 
complex,  flowing  as  it  does  fix^m  such  a  variety  of  inward  dia- 
poations.  Accordingly  the  power  which  we  have  in  determining 
tte  influence  of  an  outward  motive  over  us,  is  often  so  complex 
tiliat  it  cannot  without  difficulty  be  analyzed. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  those  motives  which  are  called 
mibjedwe^  consisting  in  those  very  aflbctions,  dispositions  and 
deores  of  the  mind,  on  which  the  influence  of  outward  things 
depends. 

It  is  mamfest  that  our  affections  and  desires  constitute  our 
cbaracter.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  my  love  is  myself.  I  am 
praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy,  hdy  or  sinful,  aoc(»rding  to  nj 
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krre.  If  I  love  God  supremelj,  I.  am  holy.  If  I  Io?e  mjeelf  <ir 
$ujr  created  object  supremely,  I  am  sinful.  In  othet  words,  if 
I  am  a  lover  of  what  is  good,  Jam  'good.  If  I  am  a  hrw  of  vrikai 
it  otA,  Jam  eyil.  My  life,  my  voluntary  conduct,  will  be  aeeoi4» 
iftg  to  my  love.  Henoe  love  to  Grod  is  virtually  the  fulfilling  of 
flie  law.  And  the  want  of  this,  and  the  contrary  love,  is  the  stnt 
of  disobedience ;  it  involves  all  evil.  It  is  therefore  with  obvioii 
fropriiety,  that  we  connder  the  supreme  affection  of  tiie  heart  li 
l#  the  great,  govenung  motive  witUn  us.  But  when  we  speak  eff 
this  gpreat,  subjective  motive,  as  comprehending  all  the  springi  s( 
lotkm,  we  mean  to  comprise  under  it  the  appetites,  indinationi, 
IMSsmis  and  demres,  in  short,  all  the  inward  principles  and  movei* 
acfnts  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  which  constitute  the  inner 
aao  and  make  us  what  we  are. 

Now  for  tiie  sake  of  brevity,  I  gjlve  to  aU  these  mcfiaalbBB,  tlas 
lore  and  its  opponte,  these  inward  desii^  and  principles  of  actton^ 
fhe  general  name  of  affisctions,  or  the  predominant  state  of  ihb 
btort  And  my  present  inquiry  is,  whether  we  may  and  do  m 
MJ  Vf2y  exert  an  influence  over  this  inward  motive,  so  as  to  make 
il  in  any  respect  different  from  what  it  was  before. 

And  here  it  is  perfectiy  evident  that,  according  to  tiia  wel 
known  laws  of  the  mind,  we  may  greatiy  modify  ail  our  aflfoetiofia 
By  our  own  agency  we  may  increase  or  diminish  their  strengtk. 
We  may  ^ve  superiority  to  a  particular  affection  which  has  been 
iftfiwior.  We  may  bring  into  sulgection  one  which  has  governed 
wa.  And  we  may  bring  about  a  different  combination  of  tiiese  ha- 
temal  principles.  In  consequence  of  this  modifying  iniosMa 
over  our  aflbctions,  we  may  greatiy  vary  their  power  ae  moti^Pis 
of  action.  The  love  of  money  or  of  honor  may  come  to  poaseis 
Snore  or  less  c<»itr(d  over  us  than  formeriy.  If  we  are  Ghrisliaiis, 
our  love  to  God  may  rise  higher  or  sink  lower.  And  every  aflso- 
tkm  of  the  unrenewed  heart  may  grow  in  strengA,  or  may  kae 
the  degree  of  strength  which  it  once  had. 

But  ttie  influence  which  we  exert  over  our  affections,  which  are 
tke  subjective  and  primary  motives  of  acticm,  is  not,  as  I  have  al^ 
ftadj  shoWBi  the  direet  influffliee  of  our  voUtmB,  but  eesaes  ehiaf 
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Ij  ifk  ibege  thfM  imys ;  firrti  by  means  cf  tha  Tiews  we  enieitab 
«f  th6  objects  of  our  aieetioDs;  secondly,  by  means  of  die  oirean^ 
■hinftes  is  wbich  we  are  placed ;  thirdly,  by  means  of  our  past 
fbates  of  mind. 

It  is  certain  tiiait  our  views  of  tiie  objects  before  us  most  faaye  'an 
gleet  upon  oar  diqpoatioQS,  either  to  excite,  and  streng&en  flieiB, 
or  to  detract  fiom  th^  str^:igth.  It  is  equally  certam  tiiat  ov 
present  dispositions  are  greatly  afiected  by  our  previous  state  cf 
mind ;  and  it  is  no  less  certam  that  our  dispositions  are  influenced  hj 
ik0  evoBts  wbich  take  ^ce  around  us  and  by  the  various  cireu&a* 
•tanoes  in  which  we  are  placed.  It  is  by  these  causes  that  ov 
(Mjpnal  JS^wriiaons  are  brought  into  so  many  different  combinataaoH, 
994  fomn  60  many  c<»nplez  dispositions  or  states  of  mind.  Noir 
if  the  things  above  mentioned  are  in  &ct  the  causes  iddcfa  opentiB 
l|iin  our  dispositionsi  and  have  such  an  effect  to  excite,  modify 
Had  cei^Nd  them,  we  shall  easily  determine  what  kind  of  power 
Hd  have  respecting  them,  and  how  that  power  is  exercised.  lirsl ; 
il  eonfflsts  partly  in  the  power  we  have  to  regulate  our  own  coo- 
fsnplations  and  views.  This  power,  which  is  to  be  learnt  by  ex- 
parienee  and  observation,  is  doubtless  much  greater  than  is  commoo- 
^fO{^posed.  It  is  a  well  known  £Ekct,  that  some  men  by  patient  ef- 
ftrls  acquire  an  ability  to  regulate  their  views  and  trains  of  though 
in  a  manner  quite  above  what  others  would  consider  practicable. 

Secondly;  the  power  we  have  over  our  dispositions  consists 
firtly  m  the  power  we  have  over  the  events  and  circumstances 
aieimd  us.  This  power  we  know  to  be  of  great  unportance.  To 
jafloence  our  circumstances  and  the  course  of  events  appertaimng 
la  us,  is  the  object  of  a  great  part  of  tiie  agency  we  exert. 
.  Thirdly ;  the  mfluence  we  exercise  over  our  disposdtions  at  ssay 
paiitcular  time  consists  m  part  in  the  previous  dispositions  we  have 
exercised,  and  is  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  them. 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  it  clearly  follows, 

ibat  the  power  we  have  over  our  present  dispositions  is  in<Urect 

and  limited.     It  is  indirect,  as  we  are  able  to  influence  our  dis- 

pstttions  in  no  othw  way  than  by  means  of  our  views,  our  circum- 

"llsnoes,  md  oar  prevkms  states  of  mind.    It  is  linuted,  as  Htm 
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Tirious  causes  which  affect  our  present  diqpoeitioiis  are  ia  a 
greater  or  less  degree  beyond  our  control.  There  are  maagr 
filings,  such  as  the  agency  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  the  count 
of  divine  providence,  which  have  an  influence  not  subject  to  om 
JUfection  over  our'  views  and  trains  of  thought,  and  over  tkt 
events  and  circumstances  which  most  neatly  concern  us.  Aal 
as  to  the  previous  states  of  mind,  they  were  at  the  time  more  0t 
less  under  the  influence  of  causes  direct  from  our  Toluntuy 
agency,  and  we  are  now  whoUy  unable  to  alter  what  has  aotuaPf 
taken  place.  Such  in  brief  are  the  limitations  of  our  pow«r 
over  our  present  dispositions.  In  some  instances  we  vdontari^ 
exert  a  decided  influence  over  those  things  which  operate  m 
causes  upon  our  dispositions.  In  other  instances  our  vdonteiy 
agency  has  little  or  nothmg  to  do  with  those  causes. 

We  have  proceeded  far  enough  in  this  investigation  to  see,  tibil 
whether  the  motives  we  speak  of  are  the  objects  presented  to  «t 
from  without,  or  the  dispositions  of  our  own  minds,  we  can  €■» 
ercise  no  power  over  them,  except  in  accordance  with  the  etteth 
lished  laws  of  the  mind.  In  thb  afibir  we  can  accompUi 
nothing  independentiy  of  the  settled  constitution  of  our  intelligsnk 
and  moral  nature.  The  laws  of  mind  are  indeed  more  subtila 
and  complex,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  them  are  less  visibkiy 
than  what  belong  to  the  physical  world ;  but  they  are  no  lesi 
regular  and  certain.  It  b  the  knowledge  of  these  mental  lawa^ 
that  lays  the  foundation  of  all  practical  wisdom.  It  is  this,  thttt 
gives  us  ability  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  to  manage  skilfully  those  concerns  in  which  we  am 
connected  with  them.  The  power  we  possess  is  evidently  of 
such  a  nature  and  extent,  as  the  purposes  of  our  present  ex- 
istence require,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  under  such  limita* 
tions  as  are  necessary  to  guard  against  irregularity,  and  to 
secure  the  general  order  of.  an  intelligent,  moral  kingdom. 

The  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
explain  and  defend,  is  this,  that  all  tiie  volitions  and  actions  of 
men  result  from  the  operation  of  causes,  and  that  between  thcM 
causes,  .which  are  commonly  called  motives,  and  their  eflfediy 
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irliieh  are  the  mental  and  bodily  actions  of  men,  there  ia  a  cer- 
tain and  inTariable  oonnectiony «- a  connection  as  certain  and 
knrariable,  as  between  {diyacal  causes  and  eflfects.  A  question 
nose  wbetber  we  haTe  not  power  to  varj  this  connection,  i^id 
even  to  set  it  aside;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whether 
ire  have  not  power  to  act  differently  from  what  we  are  in- 
ftnenoed  to  by  motives.  Now  if  the  power  we  possess  is  snch, 
md  such  only,  as  I  have  represented  it  to  be ;  if  all  its  exer- 
OMS,  howerer  diversified  and  complex,  come  under  the  influence 
ef  iriiat  we  have  called  moral  causes,  and  if  they  are  just 
wrbaft  those  causes  by  their  own  proper  operation  produce,  then 
Ae  exercise  of  such  power  as  we  have,  is  so  fiur  from  being 
Jneonsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  it  is  itself  a 
pUn  instance  of  it.  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  that 
whatorei  we  do  to  regulate  any  of  our  motives,  whether  exter- 
nal or  internal,  in  that  very  thing  we  are  still  influenced  by 
some  motive.  If  we  endeavor  by  one  means  or  another  to 
dbed[  or  increase  the  influence  which  a  particular  outward  ob- 
jiet  or  a  particular  disposition  of  the  mind  is  likely  to  have 
orer  us,  we  certainly  endeavor  to  do  this  for  some  reason,  or 
because  we  are  led  to  it  by  some  motive.  Should  we  exert 
or  endeavor  to  exert  power  without  having  any  motive  for 
il,  we  should  put  off  or  endeavor  to  put  off  the  character 
of  rationality.  Thus  all  our  actions  external  and  internal 
M  under  the  influence  of  motives,  and  as  certainly  flow 
from  them  as  e£focts  in  any  other  case  flow  from  their  proper 
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LECTURE    LIV. 


PO  MQlTVEa  INFLUSNGE  MSST  I7BCBS0ARILT  ?  SORIPTU^AL 
WNTAT^ON.     NATUBB  OF    THIS    NBCISSIIT^      OBJlCTIOir 
A  OASX  OF  UTPIFFERSNCI  CONSIDXRSD. 


3uT  do  motiyes,  which  are  the  moral  causes  of  whatever 
dO|  act  upon  qs  and  produce  their  effects  necessaijlj  ?  The 
awer  must  depend  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  neoaMlf 
13  used  in  the  natural  or  physical  sense,  im^djing  whiti  m  oam^ 
musxjlj  called  coercion  or  force,  if  it  means  anything  what^vw 
Ifhich  supersedes  the  perfect  use  of  our  rational  and  mord 
powers,  (hen  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  influencfi  of  motiviQa. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  by  a  physical  necessity  that  motives  aiek 
upon  us.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  make  use  of  a  wor4 
which  in  its  ori^al  and  proper  sense  is  inapplicable  to  the  911b* 
ject  ?  I  answer,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  use  metaphofieal, 
technical,  or  scientific  language  in  any  other  case.  There  is  eaok 
a  resemblance  between  necessity  in  its  natural  sense  and  the  iih 
fiuence  of  motives,  that  the  use  of  the  word  to  express  this  ig^ 
fluence  becomes  convenient  and  suitable.  The  point  of  reaem- 
blance  is  clear  and  obvious.  As  physical  effects  result  uniformly 
and  certidnly  firom  their  appropriate  physical  causes ;  so  moral 
efiects,  that  is  bodily  and  mental  actions,  result  with  equal  uni- 
formity and  certunty  from  their  appropriate  moral  causes.  Aa 
the  constitution  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  is,  such  effects 
will  and  must  result  frx)m  such  causes.  This  established  and 
certain  influence  of  causes  to  produce  effects  is  what  we  moao 
by  necessity.    In  the  natural  world  it  is  natural  neoessity,  hn  Aa 
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monl  worid,  moral  necessity.  Goneddering  that  moral  eatises  ape- 
rate  8Q  eertainlj,  never  fiuling  to  prodnce  their  effects,  We  ate 
natorallj  led  to  speak  of  these  eflfects  as  taking  place  tiecesearily 
and  to  say  they  must  be  so,  they  cannot  be  otherwise,  it  is  im- 
possible they  shoold  not  take  place.  Expressions  of  this  kind 
and  with  this  meaning  are  common  m  til  languages.  They  as^ 
found  particularly  in  the  Bible.  Christ  and  the  apoeileS  used 
saeh  expresnons  with  perfect  familiarity.  Christ  tdd  hiiS  dis- 
eiples  that  he  muit  go  to  Jerusalem  and  die  there.  He  said  Ob 
ikfb  supposition  of  his  avoiding  deaths  ^^  how  then  shall  the  Scrip- 
lues  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  nuM  be  ?"  ''  When  ye  hear  of 
wars,  etc.,  be  not  troubled^  for  Such  things  must  be.''  "  The 
thingB  which  are  written  of  me  imui  be  accomplidied.''  ^^  Jeeos 
mu9t  needs  go  through  Samaria."  ^^  There  muH  be  heresies 
mong  you."  **  Offences  mtat  c<»ne."  In  all  these  cases,  flie 
■aeeooity  referred  to  connsted  in  the  influence  of  moral  cauMt, 
ioeh  as  tike  wise  purpose  and  ptoridence  of  Ood,  the  dispositicns 
sf  men  and  the  circumstances  of  the  world.  Take  the  dedar*- 
ion  of  Christ  respecting  offisnces.  **  Wo  to  the  woild  because  of 
cfsnoes,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  ofiences  come  ;  but  wo  to  that 
■in  by  whdm  the  offenoe  cometh."  ^*  It  must  needs  be."  The 
•rigbial,  Matt  18:  7,  is  stronger.  Jtvdpni  yiq  i<ni»  tk&Op  tA  tmAh 
Mm.  There  is  a  necessity  that  offences  should  come.  Luke  IT : 
1^  Tt  is  imposrible  but  that  offences  will  come."  But  see  What 
%m  necesrity  is,  namely,  the  perverse  dispositions  of  men.  Theee 
win  produce  ofiences  just  as  a  bad  tree  will  produce  bad  fitdt. 
Ihe  inspired  writers  express  this  kind  of  necessity  with  the 
greatest  fi:«edom  and  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  and  seem 
never  to  have  ttie  least  apprehension  that  there  can  be  any 
ndstike.  Nor  does  any  man  now  apprehend  any  mistake  from 
flie  use  of  such  language  in  conmion  conversation.  We  say  of 
a  man,  that  while  he  has  such  wicked  pasnons  he  will  certainly, 
and  necessarily  commit  sin  —  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
■n.  So  Jesus  said;  ^^How  can  ye  being  evil  speak  good 
tongs  ? "  And  he  illustrated  the  imposribility  by  the  unposn- 
KEtjr  of  a  bad  tree  bearing  good  fruit    And  we  say  of  Pttal, 
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M  he  said  of  himielf,  that  a  neceanty  was  laid  upon  him  to 
preach  the  gospel,  implymg  that  he  had  each  bve  to  Christ  and 
to  the  souls  of  men,  and  such  a  strong  feeling  of  obligation,  lliat 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  preach.  *  He  says  too  of  ilie 
carnal  mind,— ^^  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  in- 
deed can  be."  Such  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Thus  the  language  of  Scripture  and  common  discourse  agrses 
with  the  language  of  philosophy  in  showing,  that  motives  aet 
upon  us  uniformly,  and  that  our  determinati<ms  and  actions  cer- 
tainly follow  as  effects  from  the  moral  causes  which  operate  upon 
us.  The  causes  remaimng  entirely  the  same,  the  eftcts  most 
follow.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  moral  necessity,  or  the  necesnty 
with  which  motives  act  upon  us. 

As  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  which  I  have  endeav<nred  to 
defiand,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  and  it  is  the  argu- 
ment on  which  they  chiefly  rely,  that  we  sometimes  act  vctei- 
taiily  in  a  case  of  indifference,  that  is,  that  we  will  or  detennine 
to  do  a  thing,  without  any  motive  to  do  that  rather  than  som^ 
tfamg  else.  For  example,  we  take  one  of  two  oranges  wluch  aro 
equally  distant  from  us,  and  which  appear  perfectiy  alike,  so  that 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us  whether  we  take 
one  or  the  other. 

In  regard  to  such  a  state  of  indiflbrence,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  to  depend  on  it,  I  shall  make  a  ftw 
remarks. 

1.  In  a  general  view  it  is  as  obvious  in  this  case  as  in  any 
other,  that  we  neitiier  act,  nor  detenmne  to  act  without  a  motive. 
Any  man  who  takes  an  orange  to  eat,  though  the  orange  b  ever 
so  like  to  others,  has  a  motivo  to  do  it,  either  an  appetite  for  tha 
orange,  or  a  wish  to  gratify  his  friends,  or  something  else  whiek 
prompts  him  to  the  action,  and  which  he  may  properly  asagn  as 
a  reason  for  it.  And  as  his  chmce  in  this  case,  and  the  action 
which  follows  it,  even  if  it  is  an  exercise  of  a  self-determining 

wer,  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a  motive,  the  case  af 
a  vaiy  slender  argument  truly  against  the  doctrine,  that  osr 
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volitions  are  determined  by  motives.  For  as  to  tibe  act  of  taking 
i|n  orange,  the  man  is  not  indiflferent.  Whatever  indiflference  he 
may  feel  as  to  other  points,  he  feels  none  as  to  this.  He  has  a 
motive,  whatever  that  motive  may  be,  which  influences  him  to  the 
act  of  taking  an  orange.  TUs  act  follows  as  an  efiect  firom 
a  cause,  as  much  so  as  if  there  were  bat  one  orange  set  before 
him.  And  it  oaght  to  be  remembered,  that  the  comparison  of 
die  one  taken  with  the  one  left  may  not  be  a  subject  of  the  least 
consideration,  it  may  not  come  before  the  mind,  and  so  the  act 
of  the  mind  may  have  no  reference  to  it.  It  may  be  no  more 
a  matter  of  comparison  and  choice,  than  if  he  should  take  the 
ocange  with  his  eyes  shut. 

2.  But,  even  if  the  mind  makes  a  comparison  and  acts  with 
reference  to  it,  it  is  not  so  clear  as  some  have  imagined,  that  we 
make  the  particular  choice  without  a  motive.  If  we  are  oon- 
•Qioiis  of  preferring  this  to  ihe  other,  it  implies  that,  if  we  act 
ISitionally,  there  is  some  reason  for  such  preference.  And  if  so, 
tills  reason  for  preference  is  the  motive.  Even  if  we  perceive  in 
the  things  themselves  no  ground  of  preference,  there  may  still 
be  scmiething  in  our  habits  of  mmd  which  leads  us  to  prefer  one 
to  the  other.  Some  slight  incident,  or  some  turn  of  thought,  or 
IQiDe  remark  from  others,  may  have  led  us,  without  any  particular 
reflection,  to  form  a  habit  of  preferring  in  such  a  case  that  which 
las  on  the  right  or  that  which  lies  on  the  left.  This  may  haye 
ktcome  a  circumstance  of  real  consequence  to  our  feelings,  and 
may  have  an  influence,  though  perhaps  not  apparent  to  us  at  the 
fine,  to  determine  us  to  the  particular  choice  we  make.  If  such 
is  the  fact,  we  cannot  fully  analyze  the  action  without  recurring 
to  the  motiye,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  first  led  us  to 
ftrm  such  a  habit  of  mind ;  for  we  must  consider  the  present 
aetioQ,  flowmg  as  it  does  from  such  a  habit,  as  only  one  of  a  series 
cf  mnular  actions  resulting  from  the  same  original  cause. 

And  eyen  if  it  should  be  a  fact  tiiat  we  are  totally  unable  to 
tnee  the  act  of  takmg  one  orange  and  not  the  other  to  any  par- 
tteolar  motive  accounting  for  the  preference,  still  this  would  not 
pntt  that  tibere  was  no  such  mothre.    The  moyementa  of  the 
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mbA  are  m  many  cases  00  rapid,  so  sabtil^  and  so  OTanesomt^ 
ttiat  it  becomes  impossible  for  ai^  skiD  at  oars  to  analyze  or  M» 
plain  them.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  making  at 
file  time  but  a  sli^t  impression,  may  haye^vamshed  from  flie 
flrind's  view,  and  we  may  nerer,  by  any  power  of  memory  wliidl 
we  possess,  be  able  to  recall  them.  This  is  flie  case  we  kacfW 
with  a  mnltitude  of  oar  common  actions,  actions  too,  vastly  nyor^^ 
importsoit  than  sach  an  one  as  we  are  now  conffldering,  where  tte 
mnd  appean  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference.  Bat  who  will  Btsf 
that  all  the  common  actions  referred  to  were  performed  wittMNA 
the  mfiucnce  of  motives,  merely  becaase  no  motives  can  be  defi* 
nitely  recalled  ?  In  every  such  case,  it  is  perfectiy  reasonable 
to  consider  our  actions  as  taking  place  in  the  usual  manner, 
that  is,  under  the  influence  of  motives,  however  unable  we  mqr 
be  distinctly  to  recollect  what  the  motives  were,  or  how  they  pMH 
dnced  tiieir  effect,  or  why  this  motive  prevailed  rather  thatt 
anoihet.  You  may  illustrate  this  by  such  a  case  as  the  following^ 
Put  mto  a  pair  of  scales,  as  equaDy  balanced  as  posrible,  two 
weights  which  as  &r  as  you  can  perceive  are  perfectly  alike.  But 
one  end  of  the  scales  rises  and  the  other  falls.  You  can  pereeite 
BO  cause  for  this,  as  the  scales  appeared  to  be  equally  balanced  and 
ttie  weights  perfectly  alike.  But  who  would  say  that  the  comnHHi 
laws  of  the  physical  world  are  violated,  and  that  the  motion  of 
the  scales  takes  place  without  any  cause?  The  judgment  <rf' 
all  men  would  be,  that  there  is  a  cause,  however  imperceptibie* 
The  same  must  be  our  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  instance  €f 
Volition  now  referred  to.  Although  we  may  not  have  a  memofjr 
sufficiently  retentive,  or  a  discernment  sufficiently  nice,  to  di^ 
coyer  the  particular  motive  which  operated  on  our  mind  and  in- 
flaenced  the  particular  choice  we  made ;  still  we  have  no  reaeoii 
to  think  that  the  common  laws  of  the  mind  were  infringed,  and 
tiiat  a  determination  took  place  without  a  cause.  How  much 
more  reasonable  it  is  to  conclude,  that  there  is  some  want  of 
reeellection  or  discernment  in  us,  and  that  the  act  of  the  mnd 
it  really  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  common  principles  of  ottr 
isfioBal  Btttiue. 
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S.  Bui  it  is  Ikltogeiber  nnphiloBopfaical  to  found  a  theory 
19cm  fitcts  wUch  are  at  best  obscure  and  donbtfol,  &ct8  which 
rarely  occar  and  which  are  of  no  real  conseqnence,  in  opposition 
to  ttiose  fibcts,  which' are  common,  and  perfectly  plidn,  and  of  the 
kij^iesl  ttioment.  In  all  the  important  actions  of  life,  m  which 
tker%  is  deliberation  and  choice  in  the  proper  sense,  we  are  alto- 
ffjtOm  under  the  mfluence  of  motives,  an  influence  which  we  can 
easBy  reei^  toad  plainly  ^describe.  These  deliberate  actions, 
wUch  are  always  the  result  of  an  object  distinctly  contemplated| 
mad  acting  upon  some  of  our  affections,  constitute  ihe  substance 
ef  IHe  and  of  character.  We  never  look  for  anything  of  impor- 
teoe  to  character  or  to  happiness  in  those  actions,  if  there  be 
any  such,  which  result  somehow  from  a  state  of  indifference.  In 
any  determmations  or  actions  which  may  be  supposed  to  take 
plaee  in  this  maimer,  there  is  no  exercise  of  judgment.  And 
ttiere  is  no  deliberation;  for  we  deliberate  for  the  purpose  of 
eemparing  diflferent  motives  and  satisfying  ourselves  which  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  Nor  is  there  any  moral  agency,  for 
Mb  implies  Aat  we  exercise  our  rational  and  moral  powers,  and 
are  governed  by  rational  and  moral  considerations,  and  that  our 
foHtions  flow  from  the  dispositions  and  desires  of  our  hearts.  I 
lay  therefore  tiiat  if  there  are  any  such  voluntary  actions  as 
ftre  contended  for  by  those  who  oppose  our  doctrine,  actions 
lAoeh  men  perform  without  being  influenced  by  motives,  they 
■Qst  be  coiisidered  as  msignificant  starts  or  unmeaning  accidents, 
and  must  be  wholly  set  aside  in  our  reasonmg  on  moral  agency, 
just  as  we  set  aside  dreams,  spasmodic  motions,  and  the  actions  of 
the  insane,  when  we  reason  about  the  principles  of  rational,  ac- 
eonntable  agency ;  and  our  theory,  if  we  would  be  philosophers, 
must  be  made  to  rest  on  those  &cts  which  are  undoubted,  and 
inq^ortant,  and  which  may  be  fairly  exammed  and  satisfactorily 
ttqdained. 

The  most  powerful  objection  which  has  ever  been  offered 
agunst  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
Itith  moral  agency ;  in  other  words,  that  if  man  is  under  the  in;- 
floMice  of  moral  necesuty,  he  cannot  be  a  moral,  accountable 
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agcmt.  I  assert,  that  a  man  cannot  be  moral  and  accoontaUe, 
unless  lie  is  under  Una  rery  influence,  and  acts  in  ibis  yeiy  mj* 
But  we  will  examine  the  objection. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  whether  any  two  thingp  are  inoonmstenl 
with  each  other,  we  must  have  a  clear  and  distinct  c<mcepiion  of 
what  those  two  things  are.  What  (hen  is  it  to  be  a  free^  marM 
and  aeeountable  agent  f  And  what  is  moral  neeeeeityt  Ab  we 
have  already  attended  to  these  questions,  we  shall  merely  g^tiiaa 
at  them  here. 

I  shall  make  my  appeal  then  directly  to  your  moral  flense, 
which,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  must  be  the  ultimate  test  ef 
truth  on  all  such  subjects.  The  doctrine  of  moral  necessify  ifl^ 
that  we  always  act  under  the  influence  of  motives,  that  our  lo- 
tions flow  as  consequences  from  motives,  and  that  it  is  impossBde 
for  us  to  perform  voluntary  actions  except  as  we  are  influenoed 
by  motives,  —  including  in  this  word  all  those  dispositions  of  Hak 
mind  and  those  outward  objects,  which  are  in  their  nalaie 
adapted  to  exert  an  influence  upon  us.  Now  I  put  fhe  questioii 
to  common  sense.  Let  it  answer.  Is  it  inconsistent  with  monl, 
accountable  agency  that  we  should  be  influenced  by  motives  T 
first,  take  motives  to  mean  considerations  from  without.  Is  it 
inconsistent  with  our  being  moral  and  accountable  agents,  thai 
the  riches,  honors  and  pleasures  of  the  world  should  influenee 
our  conduct?  Is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  man  whose  actionfi 
are  prompted  by  these  worldly  objects  ceases  to  be  a  montl 
agent  and  of  course  ceases  to  be  blame-worthy?  Is  it  tme, 
that  a  judge,  who  is  influenced  by  a  bribe  to  pervert  judgmeift 
and  to  injure  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  is  not  a  moral  agenfc 
and  not  subject  to  blame  ?  If  it  is  so,  then  just  note  tin 
reason  why  he  is  not  a  moral  agent  and  why  he  cannot  be 
subject  to  blame.  It  is  because  bad  motives  influence  Um^ 
because  he  is  governed  by  a  bribe,  —  the  very  reason  why  Soiq^ 
ture  condemns  him,  and  the  very  reason  why  conscience  ccoi- 
demns  him. 

But  secondly  ;  by  the  word  motive  the  dispositions  of  the  hewk 
are  often  intended.    In  this  view  the  questi<m  is,  whether  it  is 
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iooODSstent  with  a  man's  moral  agency  that  he  is  influenced  in 
faiB  conduct  by  his  own  dispositions  and  feelings  ?  Now  did  you 
eyer  ima^e  such  a  thing  as  that  Christians  are  not  moral 
agents,  and  so  not  praise-worthy  for  their  obedience,  because 
fliey  are  influenced  to  it  by  love  to  Qoi  ?  Or  that  wicked  men 
are  not  moral  agents  and  so  not  blame-worthy,  because  in  their 
erimee  ttiey  are  influenced  by  selfishness,  pride  or  malice? 
Ereiy  man  knows,  and  if  he  is  honest  wiU  say,  that  our  being 
influenced  to  do  right  or  wrong  by  the  dispositions  of  oor 
hearts  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  us  moral  agents  and 
renders  us  deserving  of  praise  or  blame  for  our  actions,  iai 
consequently  that  these  two  things  are  so  far  from  being  in- 
compatible with  each  other,  that  they  cannot  enst  apart. 

But  we  must  pursue  the  objection  a  little  further.  Some, 
who  readily  admit  that  motives  have  a  real  and  important  in* 
flnmoe  on  our  volitions  and  actions,  may  think  that  moral  agency 
would  be  destroyed  by  their  having  a  complete  influence,  an  enttrv 
control  oyer  us. 

Here  keep  in  mind  that  the  influence  of  motives,  be  that  in- 
flnenee  ever  so  great  and  absolute,  is  totally  different  firam 
physical  force  or  compulsion.  Keep  in  mind  too,  that  there 
II  nothing  in  the  influence  of  motives  which  precludes  or  pre* 
tends  to  preclude  the  deliberate  use  of  our  rational  faculties, 
or  the  perfect  use  of  our  will.  The  motives  which  act  upon  the 
vind  of  a  reasonable  man,  directly  lead  him  to  deliberate,  to 
ase  all  his  rational  faculties,  and  most  freely  to  exercise  his 
will. 

Come  then  to  the  question.  Is  it  incompatible  with  moral 
igency,  that  motives  should  have  a  complete  influence  over  ns 
and  should  perfectly  control  all  our  actions?  The  subject  of 
inquiry  here  is  the  high  degree  of  influence  which  motives  are 
stad  to  exert. 

It  is  granted  that  Bome  influence  of  motives  is  consistent  with 
moral  agency.  I  ask  then  what  there  is  which  interferes  with 
moral  agency  in  a  high  degree  of  that  influence,  more  than  in  a 
low  degree  ?    I  appeal  again  to  common  sense  and  conscience. 
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Is  it  inooDffistent  with  a  man's  mani  agenoy  that  he  shookl  to 
injOoenced  in  his  acticms  wholly  by  Iotb  to  God  ?-— that  tiiig  holy 
affi»cti(m  should  have  a  t>oifect  control  orer  him  ?  If  so,  Hieii 
it  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  tor  a  man  to  obey  ttie  divine 
law,  which  requires  him  to  bve  Ood  with  all  the  heart  and  seii 
and  mind  and  Strength.  For  Where  this  is  done,  love  to  GM 
beoomes  the  great  and  conitoUing  motare  to  action.  Again :  If 
the  entire  influence  of  motives  is  inconsistent  with  mend  ageB6yv 
&en  a  man  who  is  entirely  enslaved  by  any  perveiw,  witdttA 
passion^  as  eovetousness,  malice  or  revenge^  is  no  longer  4 
moral  agent,  and  no  longer  culpable  for  his  cotiduct;  that  IfS^ 
a  man  ceases  to  be  a  morsl  agent  and  to  be  blame-w(M*thy  for  llil 
conduct,  because  he  violates  the  commands  of  God  in  a  hig^ 
degree,  whereias  if  he  had  violated  them  in  a  lower  degree  ktl 
might  have  been  conmdered  as  worthy  of  blame  I  ^    • 

*  Dwell  a  little  upon  this  point.  Suppose  a  case  prepoelSfiMI 
at  it  may  be,  in  which  a  man  is  not  entirely  under  ttie  infiiMiM 
of  motives.  Suppose  he  performs  some  very  useftd  actioa^  li 
which  he  is  partly  influenced  by  love  to  God  or  love  to  maai  or 
aome  other  good  motive,  and  partty  by  something  else  whish  li 
not  a  motive,  that  is,  partly  not  influenced  at  all.  Now  in  irtMfe 
lif^t  do  you  view  him  ?  So  &r  as  he  is  influenced  by  a  gOdA 
motive,  you  can  have  no  diflSculty.  He  is  tiius  far  praise-worAyk 
But  so  fSeur  as  he  acts  without  a  motive,  in  what  light  will  yott 
regard  him  ?  He  cannot  be  praise^worthy,  because  he  acts  witth 
out  a  good  motive.  He  cannot  be  blame-worthy,  becaiiae  h^ 
acts  without  a  bad  motive.  Both  of  these  positions  are  clear^  ii 
we  do  always  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds  refer  to  motived  m 
determining  actions  to  be  good  or  bad.  Now  as  a  man,  so  te  ii 
be  acts  without  motives,  is  neither  praise-worthy  nor  blame^wortby^ 
what  is  he  ?  Certiunly  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  moral  agettl^ 
for  moral  agency  always  implies  desert  of  praise  or  blame.  Btt 
if  he  is  not  a  moral  agent,  what  is  he  ?  Is  he  a  dreamer  or  a 
madman  7  Even  a  dreamer  or  a  madman  is  influenced  by  mo* 
tives,  though  they  operate  irregularly,  just  as  a  watch  without  » 
regolator  is  still  kept  in  motion  by  the  elastic  power  of  tiie  spring. 
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So  fiur  then  as  a  man  acts  withoat  moiaTes,  I  lea^e  joa  to  jadge 
in  what  predicament  he  most  be  placed. 

The  sappodtion  abore  made,  and  our  own  reflections  upon  it, 
mn  aufficient  to  show  that  just  in  the  degree  in  which  any  one 
aoti  withoat  motires,  or  otherwise  than  as  he  is  influenced  bj 
moftiyes,  he  is  to  fiur  from  having  a  more  perfect  moral  agency, 
fliai  he  has  none  at  all ;  is  90  br  frcym  exercising  a  more  perfect 
fireedom,  that  he  comes  into  subjection  to  some  blind,  fatal  im- 
pabe,  wluch  acts  independentty  of  reason  and  in  opposition  to  it. 
'!Bken  is,  it  may  ba,  a  kind  of  freedom  secured  in  this  way,  bvl 
it  10  freedom  from  the  inflaence  of  reason.  It  is  freedom  from 
die  principles  and  laws  which  essentially  belong  to  our  intelligent 
and  moral  nature.  And  such  a  freedom,  if  a  privilege,  is  the 
piivBege  of  brutes. 

«  If  a  man  is  parfiy  influenced  by  good  motives  and  pMly  bf 
bad,  then  we  concdder  him  as  partiy  praise-worthy  and  partly 
Hamo  worthy.  Is  it  not  then  manifest  that  the  difficulty,  which 
the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  occasions  as  to  moral  agency,  ie 
imaginaiy  ?  that  the  fitct  of  our  being  influenced  by  motives  ie 
isrdved  in  tiie  very  idea  of  moral  agency,  and  that  the  more 
pevfectly  we  are  under  the  influence  of  motives,  the  nxMre  per^ 
fcet  i§  our  accountable  and  moral  agency  ?  This  conchudon  eiH 
iirdy  agrees  with  the  instructions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  evexy- 
niiere  represent  men  to  be  pnuse-worthy  or  blame*worthy  for 
acting  under  the  influence  of  motives,  that  is,  for  acting  as  fliey 
tve  impelled  to  act  by  their  own  dispositions  or  feelings  in  view 
tf  oolwaid  objects,  and  iriiich  never  undertake  to  influence  thdr 
aetkoa  or  to  improve  their  characters  in  any  other  way,  than  bf 
the  power  of  motme. 


LECTURE    LV. 


DimCULTT  AS  TO  MORAL  INABILITY  OONSIDERBDy  ALSO  AS  tt 
THB  DIVIHB  PIIBPOSBS)  OUB  DSPENDBNOB  ON  OOD,  AND  IB 
WORK  OF  HIS  SPIRIT  IN  SANOTIFICATION. 

Thb  disoaflsionSy  in  which  we  h&ve  been  engaged,  will  I  Hmk 
help  us  to  clear  awaj  several  difficulties  in  relation  to  our  ptoaent 
anbject. 

Krst.  A  difficulty  has  been  snpposed  to  arise  frcnn  the  do^ 
trine  of  moral  inability.  Gome  then  directly  to  the  point,  and  tak» 
file  case,  so  often  brought  into  view,  of  unrenewed  sinners,  who 
according  to  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  believe  a 
Christ,  and  cannot  obey  the  divine  law.  The  question  is,  if  thoj 
are  unable  to  believe  and  obey,  how  can  they  be  held  guilty  ftr 
not  believing  and  obeying  ?  How  can  they  be  culpable  for  not 
doing  that  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  ? 

Now  to  avoid  needless  difficulty  arising  from  ambiguous  terms, 
just  do  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  perfectiy  allowable  and  Sbut  in 
other  cases,  that  is,  lay  aade,  for  the  present,  the  words  inatnUtf 
and  impossibility,  and  employ  others  which  will  clearly  and  fnllj 
express  what  is  meant  by  these.  The  inability  spoken  of  m 
such  as  we  should  naturally  suppose  it  to  be,  from  the  £Mrt  that 
it  relates  to  a  moral  agent  and  results  from  moral  causes.  Tho 
question  then,  freed  from  ambiguity,  is  this.  If  onners  are 
kept  from  believing  in  Christ  by  the  moral  causes  which  influenoe 
them,  that  is,  by  the  wicked  disporitions  of  their  hearts,  how  oaa 
they  be  culpable  ?  It  is  really  a  strange  question,  and  mi^t  bo 
answered  by  asking,  how  tibey  oould  be  culpable,  if  they  wort 
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kept  jQrom  beliermg  in  any  other  way  ?  The  fact,  thai  they  are 
idiidered  from  believing  by  the  wicked  dispositions  of  their  hearte, 
II  the  yeiy  thing  which  constitutes  their  criminality.  And  it 
would  be  mngnlar  indeed,  if  tiiat  which  we  know  to  be  the  very 
flnng  which  constitates  blame-worthiness,  should  be  thou^t  in- 
ooDflistent  with  it.  Conndering  what  kind  of  inability  this  is, 
and  in  what  it  consists^  that  is,  the  wickedness  of  the  heart,  it 
is  as  certam  as  any  truth  in  morals,  that  the  higher  the  inability 
rises  and  the  more  uncontrollable  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  degree 
of  gnilt  If  a  man  has  a  heart,  so  proud,  so  worldly  or  so 
sattsh,  that  we  are  led  to  say  emphatically,  it  is  impossible  for 
Urn  to  leave  off  sinning,  or  according  to  the  representation  of 
Scripture,  he  cannot  cease  from  sin  any  more  than  tiie  leopard 
san  change  his  spots,  A^  is  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  severest 
eondemnation.  This  then  must  be  fixed  once  for  all,  namely, 
that  which  constitutes  a  wicked  man's  inability,  and  makes  it 
]flqx)e8ible  for  him  to  obey  God,  is  the  strength  of  his  corrupt 
iBclinations  or  his  criminal  passions.  Now  to  say  that  any  one 
m  Hob  account  cannot  repent,  or  that  it  is  imposmble  for  him  to 
obey  the  gospel,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  is  blame-worthy  in  a 
Twy  high  degree.  Accordingly  when  the  inspired  writers  would 
sit  forth  the  inexcusable  wickedness  of  sinners  in  the  clearest 
li^t,  they  say,  tiiat  mnners  cannot  believe,  and  cannot  be  sub* 
ject  to  the  divme  law,  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  them  to  cease 
ti  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  as  for  the  Ethiojuan  to  change 
Us  skin.  The  language  is  indeed  metaphorical,  inasmuch  as 
words,  which  in  Hieir  literal  sense  express  an  inability  of  another 
kind,  that  is,  belonging  to  phycdcal  subjects  and  arising  from 
phyaieai  causes,  (as  a  man's  inability  to  fly)  —  are  used  to  de* 
■Ote  an  inability  belon^g  to  an  intelligent  being,  arising  firom 
■oral  causes,  that  is,  the  sinful  dispositions  of  the  heart.  But 
lUi  metaphorical  language  is  naturally  prompted,  as  in  other 
OMos,  by  the  strength  of  our  conceptions  and  feelings,  and  is 
lanly  understood  by  those  who  know  what  sudi  conceptions  and 
Mings  are.  The  chief  reason,  why  there  is  so  much  mistake  on 
lUs  aalgeot,  is  the  want  of  a  dear  and  Tivid  impreasfen  of  tbo 
▼OL.  n.  14 
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naltare  iX  thai  which  eonsiitiitet  ttie  maUHtjr,  and  of  fto  mfimte 
erQ  hivolTed  in  it.  Let  tiia  minds  of  men  be  cqieiied  ta  tlie 
hatefnbess  and  mafignity  of  rin,  conristrng  m  die  wicked 
cHspofrition  of  the  heart,  and  thej  wOl  pereeiTO  at  once  that  tlie 
invincible  strength  and  obstinacy  of  tiiat  di^MStion,  wUch  pr»- 
Tente  sinnerB  from  repenting  and  urges  tiiem  forward  in  tbehr 
flital  career,  is  so  far  from  aflfording  any  justification  of  flior  oob- 
dnct,  that  it  constitates  their  guilt  and  stamps  their  charaetem  as 
objects  of  unqualified  abhorrence.  It  is  here  then  we  shooU  laj 
out  our  principal  effi)rts.  We  should  treat  this  inalnlity  of  siniiev«y 
not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  philosophical  reasoning,  as  of  mond 
perception  and  feeling.  While  a  man  is  unable  to  see,  it  is  m 
run  to  reason  with  him  as  to  the  nature  of  an  object  which  eaii 
be  known  only  by  sight.  The  first  thing  to  be  attempted  is  to 
cure  the  disease  of  his  eyes  and  ^ve  him  clear  vinon,  so  that  ha 
may  see  the  object  the  nature  of  which  you  wish  him  to  under- 
stand. Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  previulmg  error  in  regaid 
to  the  subject  is  primarily  an  error  of  feeling,  not  of  intellect.  Of 
course  wc  cannot  expect  to  remove  it  by  arguments  addroasod 
merely  to  the  understanding. 

Secondly.  Another  difficulty  respecting  moral  agency  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes,  or  from 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  involved  in  the  divine  purposes.  In  % 
previous  Lecture  we  looked  at  this  difficulty  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  present  question  is,  whether  the  doctrine  of  Qod's  un- 
changeable purposes,  which  plainly  implies  such  a  necessity,  caa 
be  reconciled  with  man's  free  agency.  Now  if  any  one  affirms 
that  these  doctrines  are  inconsistent,  let  him  show  what  tiie  inooD- 
ristcney  is.  I  know  it  has  often  been  asserted,  that  an  eternal, 
immutable  purpose  of  God,  determining  the  actions  of  men,  pots 
them  under  a  necessity  of  performing  those  actions  which  is  totally 
at  variance  with  their  freedom  as  moral  agents,  that  it  sets  aode 
and  destroys  their  accountableness,  and  makes  them  passive  ma- 
chines. But  has  it  ever  been  proved  that  the  divine  purpose,  or 
the  necessity  involved  in  it,  does  in  &ct  destroy  man's  free  age&- 
ej  T    A  man  may  say,  if  he  pleases,  that  the  law  of  gravitatkni  is 
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mooMistont  wtix  ttie  motion  of  a  dock.  Bat  such  an  assertion  is 
cntiiiled  to  no  regard,  unless  the  alleged  inoonsistencj  can  be  dear- 
ly proved.  If  the  divme  purpose  is  really  incompatible  with 
moral  agency,  it  must  be  because  it  takes  away  or  opposes  some- 
flung  which  belongs  to  that  agency.  If  all  the  properties  and 
dreomstances  of  moral  agency  enst  without  hinderance  or  impedi- 
ment under  the  influence  of  a  divine  purpose,  as  perfectly  as  they 
^oold  if  there  were  no  such  purpose,  then  certainly  there  is  no  in- 
oomuiency  between  them.  Examine  this  point  then,  and  inquire 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  eternal,  inmiutable  purpose  of 
God,  or  m  the  necessity  implied  in  it,  which  interferes  with  any 
part  of  moral  agency.  To  make  the  examination  easy  and  satis- 
jEactory,  take  a  particular  case.  It  was  most  certainly  the  deter- 
annate  counsel  and  purpose  of  God  that  Paul  should  preach  the 
gospd  to  the  Grentiles.  And  in  preaching  the  gospel,  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  divine  purpose,  as  much  as  a  man  ever  was. 
Now  I  ask  you,  first,  whether  ihe  Apostle  had  a  real  agency  in 
preaching?  Was  he  active  in  it?  He  certainly  was  active. 
He  exerted  ttie  most  intense  agency.  If  Paul  was  not  active,  what 
man  ever  was  ?  But  did  he  exercise  a  free  agency  ?  Free  from 
w4bat  ?  I  ask.  It  was  certunly  free  from  physical  ccMnpulsion. 
But  if  by  a  free  agency  is  meant  an  agency  free  from  the  influence 
of  motives,  such  as  love  to  Christ  and  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
■len,  then  certainly  Paul's  agency  was  not  free,  for  these  affections 
Bot  only  existed,  but  were  so  powerful  as  to  govern  all  his  actions. 
ISie  kve  of  Christ  constrained  him.  If  Paul  had  been  free  in  Ihis 
mpect,  that  is,  free  from  the  influence  of  his  own  dispositions  or 
aflbetions,  he  could  have  exercised  no  moral  agency.  For  it  is 
Bttnifestly  essential  to  a  man's  moral  agency,  that  he  should  act 
Meording  to  the  dispositions  of  his  own  heart  and  be  influenced 
lyythem.  Agdn;  was  Paul  t^o^tmtory/  He  certainly  was.  From 
love  to  Christ  and  a  desire  to  advance  his  kingdom,  he  willed  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  (Gentiles.  Both  in  taking 
upon  him  the  office  of  an  Apostle  and  in  all  his  labors  in  that  office, 
lie  was  perfectly  voluntary.  He  acted  according  to  his  will. 
Agdn.  It  is  the  part  of  a  discreet  moral  ag^t,  that  in  important 
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mfttten  he  deUberstes  before  he  ftctB,  and  cbooees  in  oonaequeMd 
of  deliberation.  This  is  ?rhat  Paul  did.  He  carefully  wei^^bed 
the  subject  before  him,  and  yielded  to  those  oonaideratioDS  whioh 
he  found  to  be  most  important  These  are  the  main  points*  Fad 
was  an  agent,  he  acted.  In  his  agency  he  was  free  from  coift» 
pulsion,  free  from  every  blind,  convulsive  passion,  and  from  wbi^ 
ever  might  tend  to  unhinge  his  rational  powers.  He  was  volontaig^ 
and  his  choice  was  always  conformed  to  his  dispositions.  Andi 
finally,  he  acted  with  deliberation.  Now  if,  while  acting  mioq»» 
ding  to  the  divine  purpose  and  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
purpose,  he  still  possessed  and  exercised  everything  which  mocri 
agency  implies,  then  what  becomes  of  the  alleged  inoonwsteiwy 
between  his  moral  agency  and  the  divine  purpose  ?  And  whife 
confusion  must  pervade  the  understanding  of  any  one,  who  seriow 
ly  thinks  them  inconsistent ! 

The  views  I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Aposfle  are  ^ 
universal  application.  The  divine  purpose  can  never  be  oonsideis 
ed  as  incompatible  with  moral  agency,  if  while  actmg  under  teA 
purpose  we  do  really  exercise  the  whole  and  every  part  of  maajL 
agency.  Whether  the  two  things  are  compatible,  that  is,  whethr 
er  they  can  exist  together,  is  to  be  learned,  just  as  the  oonsistan^ 
cy  of  all  other  facts  is,  by  experience  and  observation.  For  tlie 
sake  of  illustration,  suppose  that  any  one  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  should  inquire,  whether  the  absence  of  sensatioa 
and  the  suspension  of  voluntary  motion  in  sleep  is  compatible  witti 
the  regular  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  the  continued  activity  of  tlid 
will  and  other  mental  faculties ;  in  what  way  could  he  detenmni 
this  ?  Surely  by  determining  whether  there  is  in  fact  a  regidar 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  a  contmued  activity  of  the  mental  &oqk 
ties  in  sleep.  As  soon  as  he  should  find  what  is  the  fact,  he  would 
consider  the  question  of  consistency  determined.  And  universalr 
ly,  whenever  we  inquire  whether  any  two  things  are  consistenlii 
we  must  deem  it  satisfactory  to  find,  that  they  have  in  fact  uni- 
formly existed  together  ^vithout  interference.  This  must  be  satis* 
factory,  even  in  cases  where  previously  to  the  knowledge  of  fiftoii 
we  should  be  most  likely  to  suspect  an  inoonostency.    We  migh^ 
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far  exBmple,  think  fhsfc  the  general  law  of  grayitation  is  utterly  in- 
eooMtent  with  some  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet.  But  when 
«6  find  that  the  magnet  actually  possesses  those  peculiar  proper- 
tiee,  without  losing  any  of  its  weight,  we  have  no  further  question 
as  to  their  consistency.  The  same  as  to  the  present  subject. 
When  we  h&re  found  it  to  be  true,  that  Gk>d  has  predetermined 
Ibe  aoti<ms  of  men,  and  also  that  we  are  nK>ral  agents,  we  haye 
eome  to  the  end  of  our  inquiry.  If  the  two  things  actually  exist 
together,  we  know  certainly  that  they  are  consistent,  which  is 
really  ihe  same  thing  as  knowing  that  they  do  exist  together. 
After  findmg  this,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gtre  such  a  de- 
icription  of  the  two  things  as  shall  correspond  with  Scripture 
and  our  own  consciousness.  But  if  after  all  any  one  thinks  thai 
iBoral  agency  cannot  exist  together  with  an  immutable  divine 
purpose,  it  must  be  because  he  disregards  the  evidence  of  facts, 
aid  indulges  groundless  and  false  imaginations. 

Thirdly.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  reason  and  revelation  that  in 
€k)d  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  that  we  think  and 
■peak,  choose  and  act,  with  power  derived  from  him.  The 
qnestaon  is,  how  this  universal  dependence  of  ours,  which  involves 
««»  fom  of  moiul  necessity,  can  consist  with  onr  being  free, 
moml  and  responsible  agents. 

Here  we  arrive  at  satisfaction  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
Knt,  we  inquire  for  evidence  of  each  of  these  points,  —  our  de- 
pendmice  on  (}od,  and  our  moral  agency.  The  evidence  in 
tee  ease  is  different  from  that  in  the  other,  but  perfect  in 
both.  And  this  perfect  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  is  equally  perfect  evidence  that  one  is  consistent 
with  the  other. 

Again ;  we  examine  the  subject  of  our  dependence  by  itself, 
and  the  subject  of  our  moral  agency  by  itself,  and  particulariy 
search  out  the  nature  and  circimistances  of  each.  Then  we  in- 
quire whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  mterfere  with  each  other  ? 
If  they  interfere,  how  and  in  what  respect?  Take  anything 
essential  to  moral  agency,  take  for  example  the  consciousness  of 
good  and  evil.    Does  our  dependenoe  on  God  interfere  witli 
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iMs  ?  Hare  we  any  {he  lees  eonseknmese  of  domg  rif^i 
we  obey  God,  and  of  doing  wrong  when  we  dieobej,  becanee  ift 
are  dependent  ?  Does  the  cireumstanoe  of  oar  being  created 
dependent,  exclude  the  sense  of  gailt  in  as  when  we  oommit 
of  dishonesty  and  malice  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  tiie 
consideration  of  oar  dependence  on  God  impress  oar  mindB  wiA 
our  obligation  to  worehip  and  obey  him,  and  make  as  feel  lOk 
additional  force,  that  we  are  withoat  excose  if  we  neglect  tlui  t 
Further.  Does  our  dependence  on  Grod  hinder  as  from  bdag 
voluntary  ?  Or  does  it  hinder  us  from  being  influenced  bj  il^ 
tional  motives  ?  Or  you  may  vary  the  method  of  inquiry  tinw: 
Does  our  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  or  our  being 
tary,  or  our  being  influenced  by  motives,  or  anytiung  else 
longing  to  moral  agency,  prove  that  we  are  not  dependent 
God?  And  this  is  much  the  same  as  to  ask,  whether 
moral  agency  proves  that  Gk)d  is  not  our  Creator  and 
server ;  or  whether  (Jod's  having  made  us  is  consistent  with  oor 
being  moral  agents.  As  to  this,  I  think  we  might  more  propailj' 
ask,  how  we  could  be  moral  agents,  if  God  had  not  made  WL 
In  truth,  the  Almighty  agency  of  Gt)d  on  which  we  are  entirely 
dependent,  instead  of  interfering  with  our  moral  agency,  is  Oie 
cause  and  the  only  cause  of  it. 

PourtUy.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  of  difficulty  on 
which  I  shall  now  remark,  that  is,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
divine  influence  in  the  sanctification  of  sinners,  which  involvOB 
moral  necessity  in  another  form.  The  Scriptures  teach  tiial  it 
is  God  who  renews  men  to  holiness,  and  works  in  tiiem  both  to 
will  and  to  do.  The  question  is,  how  we  can  be  under  obligatkRi 
to  be  holy,  and  be  praise-worthy  when  we  are  holy,  if  God  pro- 
duces holiness  in  us. 

We  may  answer  this  question,  as  we  have  answered  others,  by 
showing  that  there  is  evidence  of  tiie  divine  influence  in  pio- 
ducing  holiness  in  us,  and  evidence  also  of  our  being  under  ob- 
ligation to  be  holy,  and  praise-worthy  when  we  are  holy.  And 
this  win  be  the  same  as  showing,  that  tfaero  is  evidence  of  their 
beii^g  eonaatent  with  each  other. 
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The  Seripiore  view  of  this  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  encozn- 
bered  with  no  special  difficulty.  The  Spirit  of  Qoi  is  the  cause 
of  holiness  in  moral  agents.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  which  influences  them,  as  moral  agents,  to  love  Qod^  to 
repent,  and  to  do  what  is  right.  Holiness  being  an  effect,  which 
takes  place  in  dependent  sinful  bemgs,  must  have  the  Holj  Spirit 
fi>r  its  cause.  And  if  one  thing  is  the  cause  of  another,  they 
are  sorely  consistent,  that  is,  there  is  a  consistency  between  one 
of  them  as  a  cause  and  the  other  as  an  effect.  And  why  should 
il  seem  strange  to  any  man,  that  Qod  should  be  the  cause  of 
-•Boh  an  eftct  2  Is  he  not  competent  to  produce  the  effect  ?  Is 
hdiness  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  an  effect,  produced 
by  a  divine  cause  ?  To  assert  this  would  be  to  assert  that  holi- 
ness cannot  exist  in  any  created  being.  For  it  is  clear,  that  the 
.^sisteiice  and  all  the  properties  and  actions  of  created  beings 
MDSt  be  the  result  directly  or  indirectly  of  God's  agency.  They 
Biust  be  so,  or  they  must  be  self-originated  and  independent. 
Ait  who  will  maintain  the  principle,  that  in  order  to  be  moral 
•gents  we  must  be  self- existent  or  mdependent?  Who  will 
mintfiin  that  Gk>d  cannot  create  a  dependent  agent,  and  cause 
lliat  dependent  agent  to  exercise  holiness?  But  if  God  is 
able  to  produce  such  an  efiect,  and  if  holiness  is  of  such  a 
■fttore  that  it  may  be  an  effect,  then  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible and  nothing  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  in  tiie 
^loetrine  that  the  commencement  and  the  continuance  of  holiness 
'in  man  is  the  effect  of  the  dirine  operation. 

I  mif^t  here  remmd  you  of  the  principle,  so  ably  and  perfectly 
Maintained  by  Edwards,  that  the  praise-worthiness  or  blame- 
wwthiness  of  a  thing  depends  not  on  its  cause,  but  on  its  nature. 
And  I  might  also  i^peal  to  moral  feeling  and  Christian  experi- 
#nee.  Did  any  apostie  or  any  other  good  man  ever  regard  his 
•wn  piety  and  holiness  as  less  excellent  and  less  worthy  of  ap- 
probation, because  it  was  wrought  in  him  by  the  grace  of  God  ? 
When  Paul  mentions  the  variety  of  lovely  and  praise-worthy  vir- 
Ines,  he  mentions  them  as  the  finut  of  the  Spirit.  And  so  they 
•re  regarded  in  the  prayers  and  praises  <tf  all  the  saints. 


LECTURE    LVL 


MORAL  AGBNGT  CONTINUES  THROUGH  ALL  CHANGES  OF  CHAKAO-* 
TIIR.  THE  NARRATIVE  GEN.  HI,  A  SATISFACTORT  ACCOUNT  <XV 
IHB  FIRST  HUMAN  SIN. 

There  is  one  more  subject  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
moral  agency  and  moral  necessity,  to  which  I  would  ask  your  at* 
tention,  namely,  the  existence  of  moral  evily  and  partundarljf  tt# 
eommeneement  of  human  rin.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  tot 
ages  produced  a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  lias 
been  a  standing  topic  for  those  especially  who  have  been  fond  of 
abstruse  investigation.  A  multitude  of  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  some  of  them  with  a  good  measure  of  abifity, 
a  larger  number  weakly  or  obscurely,  and  a  few  with  cleamen 
and  plam  common  sense.  For  me  to  think  of  discussing  tliia 
subject  satis&ctorily  or  usefully,  may  expose  me  to  the  charge 
of  presumption.  But  in  whatever  difficulties  the  subject  may 
be  involved,  and  however  inadequate  I  may  be  to  the  task  of 
clearing  them  away,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ^ve  a  few  proper 
and  useful  hints  as  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  torn 
your  thoughts  to  what  is  intelligible  and  obvious  and  certain. 
This  is  what  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  willingly  leaving  other  parts  of 
the  subject  to  those,  who  may  have  a  particular  liking  to  what  is 
uncertain  and  obscure,  and  to  what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  intelligence. 

The  first  pomt  I  shall  bring  to  view  is,  that  Tnoral  agetney  eon^ 
tinueB  unimpaired  and  uninterrupted  through  dU  the  dumges  vMA 
take  place  m  the  duxracter  nf  men.    These  ohanges,  so  fiur  at 
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I  ahall  speak  of  ifaem,  maj  be  included  under  the  foUowing 
beads;  first,  change  from  entire  holiness  to  onfiilness;  second, 
change  from  entire  sinftdness  to  holiness ;  third,  diange  from  a 
Was  to  a  greater  degree  of  sinfulness ;  fourth,  change  from  a 
lass  to  greater  degree  of  hoUness.  Mj  position  is,  that  man  is 
a  moral  agent  and  exercises  all  the  powers  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  when  he  changes  from  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  to  a 
atate  of  depravity,  and  proceeds  from  one  degree  of  depraviij, 
to  another ;  and  also  when  he  changes  fit)m  a  state  of  entire  de- 
pravity to  a  state  of  hcdiness,  and  rises  from  one  degree  of 
holiness  to  another.  Of  the  first  of  tiiese  changes,  that  is,  from 
holiness  to  sm,  there  has  been  no  instance  in  our  worid,  except 
that  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Of  all  the  odiers,  there  are  instances 
iDBumerable.  Through  all  these  changes,  I  maintain  that  moral 
agency  remains  unimpaired.    This  appears, 

first,  from  the  very  terms  employed  to  express  the  change. 
A  man  changes  bom  holiness  to  sin,  or  from  sin  to  lurfiness,  or 
bom  a  less  degree  of  one  of  these  to  a  greater.  But  what  ki 
lioIiDesB  or  sin,  but  a  moral  property  belcmging  to  a  moral  agent  ? 
The  veiy  fiu^  that  one  exercises  holiness  or  on,  presupposes  fliat 
Iw  IB  under  a  moral  law,  and  is  pndse-worthy  or  blame-worthy 
tar  what  he  does.  A  change  from  holiness  to  sm,  or  the  reverse, 
if,  if  the  terms  have  any  meaning,  a  change  from  one  exercise  or 
■late  of  moral  agency  to  another.  To  speak  of  holiness  or 
■n,  except  as  the  property  of  a  moral  agent,  would  be  a 
Mleciam. 

Secondly.  The  truth  of  my  position  appears  from  fids  con- 
flideration,  that  everything  which  constitutes  moral  agency  n 
iSMmd  to  belong  to  man  through  all  these  changes  of  character. 
When  man  changes  from  holiness  to  sin  or  firom  rin  to  holmess,  he 
continues  to  be  inteOiffent.  He  possesses  and  exercises  lus  intel- 
leetual  fiundties,  when  these  changes  take  place,  as  much  as  he 
does  at  any  other  time.  If  he  changes  from  sin  to  holiness,  he 
exercises  his  unders^mding  ri^t.  If  he  changes  from  holiness  to 
am,  he  still  exercises  it,  fliough  improperly.  So  fiur  then  as 
iliSQB  or  understanding  goes  to  constitute  a  moral  agent,  maa'a 
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moral  agency  remains  tfarough  aD  the  changes  which  eao  be  sup* 
posed  in  his  character.  We  find  also  that  he  as  perfectly 
tains  and  exercises  affection  and  triU,  when  changes  of 
tidce  place,  as  at  any  other  time.  When  he  changes  finom  hA- 
ness.to  sm,  he  begins  to  love  and  to  choose  what  is  bad.  Wbeb 
he  changes  from  sin  to  holiness,  he  begins  to  love  and  ehoois 
what  is  good.  And  these  first  exercises  of  afiection  and  will  ass 
as  free  and  as  complete  as  any  subsequent  ones,  fhou^  peiliafB 
not  equal  m  degree.  Further:  In  all  the  changes  of  chani^ 
ter,  which  take  place,  man  is  influenced  hy  mativee.  A  maa, 
who  has  been  uniformly  obedient  to  (}od,  does  not  cease  to  obej 
and  be^  to  disobey  without  a  motive.  He  is  as  much  infloflooed 
by  motives  in  such  a  change  of  character,  as  in  anydung  eba* 
He  is  the  same  as  to  all  the  attributes  and  circumstances  of 
moral  agency.  The  most  thorough  examination  will  show  ibat 
they  all  exist  here  without  diminution  or  interruption. 

Thirdly.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  thne  dumget 
ihemedveM  are  nuxde  the  subjects  of  cUtfine  precqftM,  God  re- 
quires men  to  change  from  sin  to  hoUness,  and  forbids  them  to 
change  from  holiness  to  sin.  But  God  does  not  merely  oommaiid 
men  to  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  not  to  change  fitn 
holiness  to  un,  but  enforces  his  commands  by  various  and  power- 
frd  motives.  All  this  implies,  that  a  man  must  exercise  his  monl 
agency  m  obeying  or  disobeying  these  commands,  as  much  as 
in  any  other  action  of  his  life.  We  conclude  then  that  God's 
^ving  us  these  particular  commands  must  imply  that  we  are 
moral  agents  in  respect  to  the  changes  of  character  to  which 
these  commands  relate. 

Fourthly.  The  unbiassed  conviction  of  every  man's  con- 
science shows  that  moral  agency  is  never  interrupted  or  dimin- 
ished by  change  of  character.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  more 
or  less  implied  in  previous  remarks,  but  it  deserves  to  be  ood- 
sidered  more  distinctly.  Let  any  man  then,  who  has  turned 
from  sin  to  holiness,  reflect  on  this  change,  and  on  himself  in 
respect  to  it.  Let  hun  ask  himself,  —  did  I  not  do  right  in 
turning  from  sin,  in  ceasing  to  hate  my  Maker,  and  in  beginning 
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to  lore  and  obey  him  ?  Had  I  not  foffioie&t  reasons  for  sooh  a 
dkmagb  ?  Do  I  not  approre  of  myself  for  having  sdbmitted  to 
the  inflnenee  of  those  reasons  ?  Do  I  not  feel  it  to  have  been 
flsdiable  and  Tirtoons  and  holy,  that  I  beeame  a  friend  to  Christ? 
Hie  answer,  whieh  the  consdenoe  of  every  oonyerted  man  jnnst 
g^v<a  to  sndb  inqoiries,  will  oontain  a  full  recognition  of  his  own 
aaoral  agency  in  the  act  of  his  conversion,  as  clearly  and  as  per- 
ftelly  so,  as  in  any  virtnons  action  he  ever  did  or  can  do.  It  is  the' 
aune,  if  a  man  has  tamed  from  hcdiness  to  sin.  The  spontaneous 
aentiment  of  his  own  heart  is,  that  he  has  done  wrong.  He  die* 
approves  and  condemns  himself  for  it.  In  his  own  unfottered 
ooneoienee  he  connders  it  to  be  a  criminal  act,  as  much  as  any 
sio  in  his  subsequent  life.  So  it  evidently  was  with  our  first 
parents,  and  so  it  must  be  with  every  moral  agent  who  fiJls 
from  holiness  to  rin,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  that  acts 
upon  him. 

Let  us  now  pause  and  see  what  purpose  is  answered  by  this 
tnin  of  remarks.    The  position  which  I  have  here  taken  will 
and  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  things  which  are 
plain  and  certain.    You  will  then  coufflder  it  as  perfectly  set- 
tied,  and  never  again  to  be  the  subject  of  doubt,  that  man's 
moral   agency  continues  unimpaired   through   all   the   changes 
irliich  take  place  in  his  character.    In  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  you  cannot  reasonably  indulge  any  doubt,  and  yon 
need  not  feel  any  difficulty.     When  you  recur  to  instances,  in 
which  men  are  turned  from  sin  to  holiness,  you  have  no  occasion 
iriiatever  to  perplex  yourselves  in  regard  to  these  changes,  any 
more  than  in  regard  to  the  common  actions  of  life.    And  when 
you  recur  to  the  first  human  sin,  and  condder  that  man,  who 
had  for  a  time  rendered  uniform  obedience  to  Qod,  did  at  length, 
under  the  infiuence  of  temptation,  become  a  transgressor,  yon 
Ittve  indeed  the  strongest  reason  for  astonishment  and  sorrow, 
ffaat  a  change  took  place  so  criminal  m  its  nature  and  so  dread- 
Al  in  its  consequences.     But  you  have  not  the  least  reason  fw 
amy  difficulty  as  to  the  consistency  of  that  event  with  moral 
mgfODfoy.     As  a  moral  agent,  man  was  as  capable  of  committing 
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the  fint  mxkf  as  aaj  sabseqiient  mn.  To  begin  to  tnosgresf  k  M 
muoh  witiun  the  province  of  moral  sgencj,  as  to  contiune  to  tnsam^ 
gross.  It  was  truly  most  grioTous  and  deplorable,  that  flte  ftdiier 
of  the  human  fiimily  sinned  agunst  God.  And  it  was  gvievuus 
and  deplorable  too,  that  David  and  Peter  and  Judas  sinned  agaiiiBt 
God,  and  that  all  men  have  sinned.  But  jon  are  to  remember 
that  the  father  of  the  human  fiEunily,  and  David  and  Peter  and 
Judas  were  equally  moral  agents.  The  moral  agency  of  Adam 
in  his  first  offence  is  as  plain  and  certam,  as  that  of  any  man  In 
any  ofience  he  ever  commits.  You  have  then  no  more  reason  to 
ask,  how  it  could  be  consistent  with  moral  agency  thai  Aditt 
who  was  holy  became  unholy,  or  began  to  disobey,  than  to  ask 
how  it  can  be  consistent  with  moral  agency,  that  any  man  now 
disobeys,  or  continues  to  disobey. 

The  difficulty  which  many  feel  on  this  subject  arises,  I  appf^ 
hend,  from  an  incorrect  view  of  the  laws  or  principles  which  per- 
tain to  the  mind  of  a  moral  agent.  They  seem  to  ima^e  tfiat 
#very  affisction  must  be  like  the  preceding  affection,  and  so  tha% 
there  certainly  will  and  must  be  in  every  moral  agent,  an  unbrok- 
en, perpetual  series  of  afiections  of  the  same  kind.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  changes  in  the  affections  of  moral  agents  actually 
and  often  take  place,  and  of  course  that  the  supposed  principle 
does  not  exist.  It  is  indeed  the  case,  that  aflfections  of  the  same 
Idnd  are  likely  to  continue,  and  that  in  ordinaiy  circumstances 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  this.  But  we  well  know  that  such 
causes  may  operate  upon  the  mind  as  will  interrupt  the  uniform 
series  of  affections,  and  excite  those  which  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  any  which  preceded.  Accordingly  whatever  may  be 
true  as  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  things,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  that  the  same  affections  will  cer- 
tamly  bo  continued.  And  when  in  any  case  the  series  of  good 
or  bad  affections  is  interrupted,  and  those  are  exercised  which  are 
difierent  from  the  preceding,  we  are  not  to  consider  this  as  super- 
seding any  established  law  of  the  mind  appertaining  to  moral 
agency.  And  we  have  no  occasicm  to  ask,  haw  it  eon  be,  as  thou^ 
such  a  law  was  violated.    I  shall  just  add,  that  if  changes  from 
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lolinefls  to  an  and  from  nn  to  holmesB  ocovrred  as  fivqnentlj,  as 
«haages  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  holiness  or  sin,  we  should  no 
mofe  ooDsider  the  former  inconsistent  witii  the  laws  of  moral  agen- 
ej  than  the  latter. 

Mj  next  general  remark  is,  that  the  mmpU  ncarrative  given  m 
Om^  m*  i$  to  be  received  ae  a  true^  unreserved  and  ealtirfadtiD' 
sy  oMMutt  qfihefiaret  human  sin.  The  account  is  true.  It  agresii 
wifli  faots.  The  things  mentioned  actuidlj  took  place,  as  thej  ax^ 
i^iresented  to  have  taken  place.  The  account  is  unreserved. 
JSTothing  is  purposely  concealed*  Everythmg  is  told,  which  is 
eMontial  to  a  just  view  of  the  case.  The  account  is  satisfactorf. 
It  not  only  relates  the  fact  of  the  original  transgression,  but 
HH^fc»^^>«>  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  way  as 
really  accounts  for  it,  as  history  in  any  other  case  accounts  foir 
hnman  actions.  Is  the  history  which  the  Bible  giyes  of  the  con- 
dnot  of  Joseph's  brethren,  of  Pharaoh's  opposition  to  Moses,  d 
David's  ofience  in  respect  to  Baihsheba,  of  Herod's  treatment  of 
John,  of  Peter's  cowardice,  and  Judas's  treachery,  to  be  received 
m  satisfactory  ?  The  answer  is  easy,  if  we  consider  that  noth^ 
mg  ia  necessary  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  history  of  any  mis- 
oonduct,  but  to  describe  the  misconduct  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to 
riiow  what  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  In  regard  to 
the  instances  just  referred  to,  the  sacred  historian  describes  the 
ooadoct  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  selling  him,  of  Pharaoh  in  opponng 
Moses,  of  David  in  committing  adultery,  and  of  Herod  in  be- 
heading John,  and  suggests  to  us  tiie  motives  by  which  thejr 
were  led  to  commit  those  sins.  In  like  manner,  the  author  of 
Uie  Pentateuch  pves  us  an  account  of  tiie  transgression  first  of 
Bve,  then  of  Adam,  and  informs  us  what  temptations  operated 
upon  them,  and  how  they  were  influenced  to  transgress.  There 
ma  a  motive  presented  to  the  mind  of  Eve,  which  in  tiie  view 
of  the  tempter  was  suited  to  influence  her  and  which  actually 
did  influence  her  to  disobey  the  divine  command.  And  the 
same  as  to  Adam. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  difficulties  attending  this 
Bolgecty  whieh  we  are  not  able  to  scAve.     And  it  seems  very 
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nfttonl  to  expect  andi  diffienUiai  in  relatkn  to  an  ereat,  wMA 
lies  bejODd  ttie  cirde  cf  oar  experiaiioe ;  tn  event  whieh  oeei^ 
red  00  maaj  fhoneand  yeere  ego,  when  man  poseeesed  *  ehtirf 
ter  end  was  in  a  condition  so  different  from  what  hae  ever  ba- 
longed  to  humtn  beings  anoe.  But  in  a  metaphjrsicel  fiew,  wbat 
greater  diflfenUy  are  we  obliged  to  encounter  lespeetiag  the  tal 
mn,  thea  respecting  any  other  7  No  aSMtion  or  actkMi  of  nM* 
can  enit  witboat  a  cause.  In  the  ordinaiy  sense,  the  eaoae  tf 
a»  lAetioB,  and  of  a  oonseqnent  action,  is  the  oonsideratkmi  tki 
BK>tifTey  which  excites  it,  in  connection  inth  the  state  of  sn( 
from  whioh  it  proceeds.  In  this  sense,  the  motivea  preeented  li 
▲dam  and  Eto,  m  connection  with  the  state  of  miad  thej  tken 
had,  and  with  all  their  circomstances,  were  as  reallj  the 
of  inducing  them  to  coHunit  the  first  sin,  as  motiyes  were 
means  of  inducmg  them  to  transgress  at  anj  snbseqoeBt  petieA. 
In  this  respect  then,  there  is  no  peculiar  difficulty  attencti^g  All 
first  on.  And  if  jon  refer  to  the  supreme  cause  of  all  tUngi^ 
is  there  not  as  real  a  difficultj  in  the  case  of  every  other  sin,  m 
of  the  first  on  ?  No  aflection  exists  and  no  action  is  perfonne4 
independently  of  the  Supreme  Bemg.  Other  causes  prodoae 
affections  and  consequent  actions  as  God  has  appointed,  or  ae- 
oording  to  his  wise  and  holy  constitution.  The  motive,  which  M 
to  a  unful  act  in  Adam  many  years  after  he  apostatixed,  had  ao 
more  efficacy  independently  of  the  appomtment  of  God  or  die 
laws  of  mind  which  he  had  established,  than  the  motive  whUk 
led  to  the  first  sin.  Who  has  a  right  to  say  that  Qoi  had  aaf 
more  concern  in  regard  to  the  first  sm,  than  he  has  in  regaid 
to  any  other?  In  respect  to  the  first  and  all  that  frilow,  it  is 
the  divine  constitution  or  appointment,  whidi  invests  motives  wilh^ 
power  to  induce  a  sinful  action ;  or  if  you  choose  another  tofrm 
of  expression^  it  is  God  who  orders  tilings  so  that  sin  sfaaU 
in  a  moral  agent  as  the  effect  of  motives,  or  as  the 
of  temptation.  This,  I  repeat  it^  is  as  much  the  case  in  regari 
to  all  the  sins  of  men,  as  it  was  in  regard  to  the  first  mu» 
And  if  80,  then  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  is  aiqr 
more  diSeultj  as  to  the  causa  of  ike   first  sinful  aSiMitios^ 
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fiutfi  tben  IS  M  to  the  oauM  of  any  other?  Instead  tiieii, 
tf  pwfdag  the  inqoiry  in  referenee  merely  to  the  first  on- 
Cd  yfeottoD,  make  flie  inqvirj  genenJ,  and  parsne  it  in  refer- 
«noe  to  efeiy  liiifid  act  Why  shodd  we  petpiex  oorselTes  with 
the  ioM^Qatioii,  that  tbeve  is  anytUng  more  insemtable  in  regard 
t»  free,  jBoral  agencyi  and  more  diftcult  to  be  accoonted  fi>r  hi 
Ibe  first  mUf  than  m  any  other,  considering  that  sinful  doings  hi 
•n  eases  equally  resolt  fiK>m  motiyes,  that  motives  in  all  cases 
^qnaBy  owe  their  eficacy  to  a  divine  oonstitution,  and  that 
the  DHUHier  in  which  God  imparts  efficacy  to  motives  is,  in  all 
easeSi  equally  correspondent  with  the  laws  of  moral  agency. 

That  man  always  exercises  his  fiMsolties  in  a  state  of  entire 
dspsBdeaee  on  God  most  be  allowed  by  all  who  believe  the 
Bible,  or  who  soberly  consider  the  condition  of  created  beingk 
It  was  the  declaration  of  a  heathen  poet  and  of  an  Apostie  after 
Um,  that  tfi  Ghd  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Bat 
neither  the  dependence  of  intelligent  beings,  nor  the  divine 
agency  as  to  the  existence  of  moral  good  and  evil — whatever 
•be  may  be  trae  respectmg  it — is  such  as  to  be  at  all  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  nature  or  condition  of  natural  and  accountable 
bemgs.  The  agency  which  God  exercises,  is  an  agency  whidi 
preserves  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man,  secures 
them  ag^unst  force  or  coercion,  coalesces  with  them,  and  makes  it 
eertam  that  nothing  shall  hinder  their  free  and  unconstrained 
operation.  In  other  words,  the  divine  agency,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing or  interfering  with  moral  agency  in  man,  first  makes  man 
a  moral  agent,  and  then  continues  him  perpetually  in  the  exercise 
of  moral  agency.  It  supports  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
goards  them  against  interruption.  It  prevents  coercion.  It  se- 
cures man  against  all  influence,  except  that  which  is  suited  to 
am  intelligent,  free  and  accountable  being.  Thus  on  all  sides  it 
guards  moral  agency  against  infirmgement,  and  renders  it  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts.  This  it  did  in  regard  to  the  first  sin,  and 
this  it  does  in  regard  to  sin  in  all  cases.  Instead  therefore  of 
contemplating  the  difficulties  in  relation  to  Adam^s  first  sin,  -^ 
an  event  at  a  great  distance, — let  us,  if  need  be,  contemplate 
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them  in  relation  to  objects  which  are  near,  and  with  which  we 
are  fBoniliar,  that  is,  our  own  ons  and  the  dns  of  our  fellow  crear 
tores  around  us.  And  as  there  are  difficulties  which  are  in- 
capable of  solution,  and  depths  which  we  cannot  fiithom,  let  us 
be  so  just  and  candid  as  to  acknowledge  it  in  regard  to  those 
iiiingp  which  occur  ererj  day  in  our  own  experience,  and  not 
laj  out  our  thoughts  so  disproportionately,  as  we  may  hare  been 
inclined  to  do,  upon  an  evcint  which  took  place  six  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which  is  described  to  us  in  tiie  most  concise  and 
simple  manner,  not  to  gratify  an  unhallowed  curioi&ty,  bikt'  finr 
practical  purposes.  And  let  us  ever  guard  with  sacred  care 
against  the  folly  and  sm  of  pretending  or  even  of  asfniing  to 
know  what  lies  so  fiur  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  feeUe  QnAer- 
standing. 


LECTURE    LVII. 


nTABILITY  OF  6IKNKBS  TO  OBET  THB  DIVINE  COMMANDS. 


Thb  subject  which  is  now  to  be  considered,  and  which  has  in 
previous  Lectures  been  repeatedly  brought  into  view,  is  in  soma 
respects  perfectly  plain.  But  by  means  of  controversy,  and  in 
other  ways,  it  has  been  involved  in  such  obscurity  and  perpleidtf , 
that  some  special  efforts  seem  to  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  a 
dear  and  satisfactory  light ;  —  efforts  which  I  am  not  a  little  re- 
luctant to  make,  because  the  subject  has  been  understood  and 
treated  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  because  these  di£krent 
modea  of  treating  the  subject  have,  to  such  an  extent,  become 
visible  marks  of  different  parties  in  reli^on.  But  from  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  who  have  adopted  different 
modes  of  handling  the  subject,  I  have  been  happy  to  Icam,  that 
they  differ  more  in  their  phraseology,  than  in  their  opinions.  And 
X  hope,  by  the  following  discusuon  to  make  this  evident ;  and 
thus  to  do  something  towards  accomplishing  an  object  which  I 
regard  with  strong  desire,  that  is,  a  more  manifest  and  cordial 
agreement  among  evangelical  Christians. 

In  my  treatment  of  this  subject,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
going  in  company  with  such  men  as  Edwards,  Dwight,  Smalley, 
Puller,  Day,  and  other  well  known  defenders  of  sound  theology. 
My  purpose  is,  to  proceed  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible^ 
attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  taking  care  that  nothing  of 
consequence  shall  be  omitted. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  instead  of  going  about  to  establish  any 
tbaoxy  of  my  own,  I  inviie  you  to  go  with  me  directly  to  the 

16* 
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ward  i^  ChJL,  wfaieh  we  are  ftlwaTS  to  reg^  as  tlie  iofidEUe 
stondard  of  our  fidth  and  our  practice,  and  which,  hj  caaaaffm 
eooseni,  teaches  the  tmtfa  in  phun,  intelli^ble  language,  and  en- 
{doja  wofds  in  a  senee  manifisstly  suited  to  tiie  [wt  poses  of  re- 
B^oos  instmction.  Yon  will  ceitunlj  find  it  safe  and  adTaa- 
tageons  to  receive  your  first  impreaoons  on  the  sobyeet  firam  tte 
holy  Scriptures. 

Let  ns  begin  then  with  the  text  in  John  6:  44,  ^No  ann 
can  (Mfneroi,  u  able)  to  come  nnto  me,  except  the  FaAer  who 
hath  sent  me  draw  him."  No  man  is,  of  himself^  able  to  A> 
this ;  and  if  any  one  does  it,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  any 
power  which  he  possesses,  bat  to  an  influence  exerted  upon  him 
from  aboTe,  that  is,  the  drawing  of  the  Father.  In  a  foDoimg 
Tone,  the  thing  is  expressed  in  different  language :  ^  ThereAre 
I  said  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  H  be 
g^ven  him  of  my  Fa&er.'' 

Matt  12 :  34,  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews :  ^  How  can  ye,  being 
e?il,  speak  good  things ;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
the  mouth  q)eaketh."  He  had  just  before  iDustrated  the 
sentiment  by  the  figure  of  a  tree,  and  its  fi-uit,  **  ESther 
the  tree  good  and  its  fi-uit  good,  or  make  the  tree  bad  and  ita 
finit  bad.  For  by  the  fi-uit  the  tree  is  known."  Then  fiAow 
the  words ;  ^^  How  eon  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?  Yor 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh."  The 
same  illustration  is  used,  Matt.  7 :  18,  ^  A  good  tree  aaimeC 
bring  fi>rth  evil  firuit,  nor  an  evil  tree  good  fiiuf 

John  5 :  41,  ^^  How  can  ye  beliere,  who  reoeiye  honor  one  of 
another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  which  oometh  firam  God  ?"  The 
mtenogative  fi>rm  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  saying  with  greater 
iDTce,  that  they  who  seek  woridly  honor  cannot  beliere  m 
Cairist 

John  12:  39,  ^^Therefi>re  they  co^dd  not  believe;  because 
that  Esaias  said  again,  he  hath  Minded  their  eyes,  etc.*'  Tbaft 
is,  ihey  could  not  beliere  because  they  were  in  such  a  blinded, 
hardened  state. 

John  8 :  43,  ^  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speedi  ?  Be** 
cause  ye  eanmat  hear  my  word.'' 
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.  Bmi.  8  s  7,  ^  The  carnal  nund  is  enmitj  against  Qoi ;  fcr  it 
il  not  iobjecl  to  the  law  of  (Jod,  neither  indeed  ecm  be.  The 
Apo^ie  fiiat  asserts  the  fact,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject 
tp  the  law  of  Gtod.  He  does  not  boweyer  content  himself  with 
aflrming  this,  but  goes  on  to  saj  further,  that  the  canud  mind 
mtmai  be  subject  to  the  law.  And  in  the  next  verse,  he  affinns 
the  same  thing  of  those  who  possess  the  carnal  mind :  -^^  80  then 
they  that  are  ia  the  flesh  cannot  please  Gbd" -^cannot  render 
4hat  obedience  to  the  law  which  is  pleasing  to  the  Holy  Law- 
giver. 

.  1  Cor.  2 :  14,  ^^  The  natural  man  receireth  not  the  things 
4)f  the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him ;  neither  eon  bt 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  You  see 
Jhere  also,  that  the  Apostle  does  not  stop  with  asserting  the  mere 
Iket,  that  the  natural  man  does  not  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit^ 
m  though  that  were  all  which  belongs  to  the  subject,  but  de- 
clares the  additional  truth,  ttiat  he  cannot  know  them,  suggesting 
Ae  obfious  reason  namely,  that  the  things  referred  to  are  of 
Ach  a  nature  that  tiiey  can  be  discerned  only  by  the  spritoal 
mind. 

2  Tim.  3:  7,  The  Apostle  speaks  of  some  who,  thooj^ 
always  learning,  ^^  are  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  traflu" 

.  Heb.  6:  4-^6,  The  writer  speaks  of  some  whom  it  was  tm^ 
ponOUe  to  renew  to  repentance, 

Jer.  IS :  28,  ^  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  bis  spots  ?    Then  may  ye  also  do  good  who  are  aocua- 

« 

tomed  to  do  eviL" 

On  a  certain  occadon  Jesus  asserted  that  it  was  as  difficult  fiir 
m  rich  man  to  be  saved,  as  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
flf  a  needle.  His  disciples  exclaimed,  ^'  who  then  can  be  saved  ?  ** 
Jesus  did  not  tell  them,  that  they  had  mistaken  his  meaning, 
.and  that  there  was  no  such  difficulty  as  they  understood  him  to 
lArm;  but  simply  said  to  them,  '^With  men  it  is  tTTipassiUs, 
bnt  not  with  God  ;  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  Sal- 
fttfcioa  caonot  eome  from  the  power  of  maoy  but  ean  come  from 
flie  TwmAi*  aT  OoA  Mfttt  19 :  26. 
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Booh  is  the  repreflentatioD  of  Scripture  reqpeeting  ^tut  u 
of  Biimen  to  do  what  is  required.  And  how  tb  it  iriifa  ikt» 
eraie  t  Do  the  aaored  writers  ascribe  even  to  them  die  power  la 
render  holy  obedience  to  Qod  ?  It  must  surely  be  supposed  thai 
irae  Christians  possess  a&  mnch  power  to  obey,  as  impenitent siBi» 
ners,  there  being  no  reason  whatever  to  think,  that  persons  loti 
any  part  of  their  poww  by  conversion.  i* 

See  then  what  the  Scriptares  teach  on  tiiis  pmnk  John  16 1 
4,  6,  ^^  As  the  branch  emvnot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me,— wil 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Ye  are  no  more  able,  withont  hAf 
from  me,  to  bear  the  fruits  of  holiness,  than  a  branch  is  ahto  to 
bear  fruit  when  separated  from  the  vine.  This  is  the  {tteoisi 
sentiment  conveyed  by  the  words  of  Christ.  And  this  seala^ 
ment  his  aposties  remembered  and  felt.  There  is  nothing  wfakk 
iliey  assert  more  strongly  than  their  dependence  on  divine  piik 
^^  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,"  the  Apostie  8aya-»«» 
^^not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything, -m 
of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  Gh)d."  In  2  Cor.  Uk 
7— 9,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Apostle  prayed  to  be  delivi 
from  a  particular  infirmity,  but  that  Christ  let  his  infirmity 
main,  and  answered  his  prayer  mdirectly,  that  is,  by  affixrdiqg 
him  the  assistance  he  needed.  "  My  grace,"  he  says,  ^  it 
sufficient  fi)r  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakneas. 
Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmity  that  tiie 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me."  In  Philip.  4 :  18,  the 
Apostle  shows  very  clearly  how  he  felt  in  regard  to  this  sobjook 
fle  says  ;  "  I  can  do  all  things."  A  very  bold  assertion  surefy'I 
A  very  extraordinary  claim  !  ^^  I  can  do  all  things !"  Bui 
how  ?  Was  he  conscious  of  having  sufficient  ability  in  himselCi 
No.  He  claimed  nothing  like  this.  His  reliance  was  upon  ilM 
power  of  Christ.  ^^  I  can  do  all  things  through  OhriH  tails 
9trengiheMth  in^."  He  expressed  the  same  sentiment  in  his 
direction  to  believers,  2  Tim.  2 :  1,  "  Be  strong  in  the  graoa 
Oat  is  m  Christ  JesusJ'  Ephes.  6 :  10,  "  Be  strong  m  iskm 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  mig^t."    And  in  eh.  8 :  16,  of  tlia 
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epstie,  he  prajs  fhat  belieTers  mi^  ^^  be.  stiengUieiied  with 
B^t  by  God's  Spirit."  Under  the  former  <iUBpeii8ation  the  p^ 
pie  of  God  had  the  Bune  oonviction  of  their  own  weakness,  and 
tte  same  relianoe  upon  ttie  power  of  God.  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
wlM»e  streogth  is  in  thee."  ^^  The  Lord  is  our  help."  ^^  Our  help 
eometh  bom  the  Lord  who  made  heayen  and  earth."  ^^  Strengfcb- 
en  thou  me  according  to  ihj  word ;"  —  all  which  is  in  accordaaoe 
Willi  the  deyoot  langnage  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  4 :  16, 
**IM  xm  therefore  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
Obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

:  This  IB  the  oonrent  language  of  the  sacred  writers  in  regaid 
iifeft  to  befieyerB.  They  have  no  power  of  themselyes  to  obey 
tke  £yine  commands;  Without  Christ  they  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
mij  throng  Christ  who  strengtheneth  them,  that  they  can  ao- 
ipliflh  their  work.  Bis  strength  is  made  manifest  in  their 
They  are  not  sufficient  of  themselyes  to  do  anytfaiag 
■piiitnally  good,  and  they  trust  m  God  to  strengthen  ttiem.  This 
ii  true  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  tlus  they  know  to  be 
tola.  And  can  it  be  that  unbelieyers  are  in  a  better  conditkNi 
Hian  they  as  to  sufficiency  ot  power  to  obey  God  7  Far  from  it 
Tlie  Seriptares,  as  we  haye  seen,  teach .  plainly,  that  unrenewed 
iumerB  cannot  come  to  Christ  unless  they  are  drawn  of  the  Father ; 
Hiat  they  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law,  that  they  cannot  belieye, 
ttai  tiiey  cannot  {dease  God.  And  I  desire  you  to  take  partioular 
notice,  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not  teach  this  truth  in  a  timid, 
hesitating  manner,  as  thou^  they  were  afraid  that  what  fhey 
were  saying  might  not  be  quite  true,  or  wi^i  mean  too  much.  They 
aswrt  it  baldly  and  emphatiealfy,  Kor  is  it  a  thing  which  they 
teaeh  indirectly  or  by  implication  merely.  They  teach  it  dkeetly^ 
ind  in  90  ma$y  tpords.  And  they  maintain  it  eonMtantfy  and 
ttufoimly,  when  they  haye  occadon  to  speak  on  the  subject.  They 
do  not  say  at  one  time  that  unrenewed  sinners  cannot  belieye  in 
Christ  and  cannot  obey  his  commands,  and  at  another  time  that 
ttiay  can.  As  to  that  mability  of  which  they  speak  and  which 
fnfperlj  bekmgB  to  the  subject,  they  always  teach  the  same  thing, 
decliring  r^eatedly  that  mmers  caimot  obey,  and  neyer  intimate 
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iag  fho  wotinrj.  Farther,  the  Huared  writers  nem  eppeor  to 
e{>preheDd  that  what  thej  say  of  aimers  will  in  the  least  inter* 
ftre  with  their  moral  agencj,  or  thmr  obUgation  to  do  thrir  datf  • 
Kor  do  they  oyer  take  ptins  to  qnalify  what  they  say,  in  ordtar 
to  guard  against  flie  danger  of  such  interference.  In  their  fiM, 
artless  and  feariess  way,  tiiey  declare,  that  nnrenewed  niMIs 
esBDOt  be  subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  cannot  come  to  CbriHk 
except  the  Fa&er  draw  them ;  and  they  leave  it  to  common  ssdM, 
andor  and  experience  to  give  the  interpretation.  What  Htb 
proper  interpretation  is  we  shall  inquire  at  another  time.  My 
preeent  remark  is,  that  the  sacred  writers  woidd  not  eo  freqnenlfy 
and  finrcibly  declare  that  rinners  cannot  obey  the  divine  law,  wsitm 
they  had  good  reason  to  declare  it,  and  unless  they  oonsiderod  ¥i'% 
troth  of  momentous  import.  No  one  can  deny  or  even  doubt  ttb 
ttatement  without  implioitly  char^g  the  inspired  writers  wHl 
emir ;  and  this  would  be  to  impute  error  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jcs 
I  have  a  deltt>erate  and  confident  belief,  that  the  Bcriptnres  WMS 
^ven  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  the  sacred  pen-men  wrele 
ii  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohoet,  I  must  hold  that  Asfjr 
llMiglit  the  exact  trutii  on  the  subject  before  us,  and  taoglit  it  In 
a  just  and  proper  manner,  and  that  the  case  of  sinners  is  redfy 
what  the  BiUe  represents  it  to  be. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  further  discussbn  of  the  subject,  I  invite 
jour  attention  to  one  particular  conclusion  fin>m  the  Seiiptufl 
tiow  which  we  have  taken  of  tiiie  sinner^s  inalnlity. 

If  then  it  was  proper  and  important  for  the  sacred  writers  to  tendi 
tfie  rinner's  inability  to  obey  Ood ;  the  same  must  be  proper  and  i 
portent  for  us.  And  if  the  language  wUch  they  employed  to 
vey  this  instruction  was  just  and  suitable  for  them ;  it  is  just  and 
suitable  for  us.  And  if  they  trusted  to  the  nature  of  the  subjeet 
and  the  drift  of  their  discourse  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  Ihe  words 
which  they  employed ;  we  may  property  do  the  same,  certainly 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  It  is  und«uable,  ttiat  fid- 
en  man  is  the  same  now,  as  he  was  formeriy ;  that  die  obstacle  In 
ttie  way  of  his  bdieving  and  obeying  is  the  same ;  and,  of  oooree, 
that  there  is  the  same  reason  to  say,  that  he  cmmoi  obey.    And 


tki»  ean  doaU  fte  prafMnety  of  pointing  ottl  thai  kabilitf  in  &• 
flu&e  HMomer? 

This  yiew  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  so  importaniy  that  I  diaB 
fnsmA  it  to  yoa  agam  in  a  varied  form.    Did  not  &e  ins^Mred 
mten  jndge  ooxreetlyae  toihe  real  condition  of  tiie  uneanctified  t 
And  in  what  tiiey  taught  respecting  it,  £A  thej  not  emjdoj 
kognage  thai  was  plain  and  intelligible  and  well  soited  to  enEg^ 
m  the  ccnsoience  and  touch  the  heart  ?    And  why  should  not  w« 
oopj  ttdr  example  in  regard  to  this  subject,  as  weD  as  in  ragpurd 
t»  aoj  other?    And  if  we  faithfbllj  copy  their  example,  and 
teach  the  same  thing  in  the  same  or  in  a  anaiar  manner,  can  any 
one  reasonably  object ?    If  any  one  does  object,  I  ask,  why?    1$ 
aol  tlia  sinner  as  dependent  oh  divine  help  now,  as  he  was  fonaer- 
^t    Is  he  not  in  himself  as  poor  and  needy,  and  as  destitute  of 
itp"*"*^  strength  7    What  then  can  be  more  safe  and  more  hth 
eonnng,  than  for  us  to  MUm  the  example  of  the  inspired  writeis 
xa  teadang  a  doctrine,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  men  at  all 
tunes  and  in  all  circumstances  ?    Our  obligation  to  do  this  it  evi- 
dantiy  involved  in  the  great  Proiestant  principle  that  the  Bible  if 
t^bereedoedoM  a  perfect  and  ir^faUible  ffuide.    How  do  we  make 
tih0  Kbie  our  guide,  if  we  neglect  to  teach  what  it  teaches,  or 
n^eot  to  do  it  in  the  same  or  a  similar  manner  7    While  the  word 
of  God  declares  that  sinners  oannot  obey  the  gospel,  suppose  we 
Mj  in  unqualified  terms  that  they  can.     While  the  word  of  Ood 
represents  it  as  exceedingly  difiScult,  and  without  divine  help  im* 
f9§mUe  for  sinners  to  be  converted  and  saved,  suppose  we  say,  it 
is  neither  unpoBsible  nor  difficult,  but  as  nroch  within  our  power 
as  the  common  actions  of  life ;  would  this  be  making  the  word  of 
€k)d  our  standard  ?    Bo  the  sacred  writers  assert  that  sinners, 
wi&oat  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  can  believe  and  obey  the  gos- 
pel— that  they  are  as  able  to  do  this,  9S  they  are  to  rise  up  and 
walk — do  the;  assert  this,  or  anything  like  this,  as  a  means  of 
taking  away  the  excuse  which  sinners  are  prone  to  offer,  and  inih 
pressing  upon  them  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said  Ihat  the  sacred  writers  considered  the 
ability  of  sfameis  to  be  so  evident,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
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aflinnmg  h,  ttiat  ihej  always  took  it  fiv  granted,  just  as  tliaj 
took  it  for  granted  that  man  exists,  and  has  the  fiMmUiea  of  m 
rationai  bemg. 

I  reply,  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  fhej  took  thai  ht 
granted,  which  was  contrary  to  what  they  taught  I  allow  id* 
deed,  that  what  is  often  meant  by  ability,  that  is,  the  powers  aal 
fiMoIties  essential  to  moral  agency,  did  so  manifeetty  belong  t» 
rimeis,  that  the  inspired  writers,  who  taa^t  the  tratii  in  tki 
beet  manner,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  it  the  sdbjeot  rf 
direct  affirmaticm,  but  assmned  it  as  an  acknowledged  prinoqdt. 
The  qvesiion  then  is,  why  we  should  not  treat  the  matter  as  Aej 
did. 

But  you  may  ask  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  preeeni 
lime  do  not  render  it  expedient  and  necessary  to  adopt  new 
modes  of  instruction.  Are  there  not  new  errors  to  be  confiited, 
new  fSiJse  refuges  to  be  exposed,  and  new  mistakes  to  be  oor* 
iBcted  7  And  must  not  our  manner  of  teachmg  be  adapted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects?  i 

It  is,  I  agree,  very  important,  that  our  manner  of  teadii^g 
should  be  suited  to  the  different  states  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  we  BhouU 
earnestly  endeavor  to  expose  the  ever-varying  forms  of  error, 
and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  men  whatever  hinders  the 
salutary  influence  of  divine  truth.  And  if  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  that  unrenewed  men  cannot  obey  the  divine  law,  and 
cannot  come  to  Christ  unless  the  Father  draw  them,  are  mift- 
understood,  and  hence  prove  the  occasion  of  error ;  it  is  our  duty 
carefully  to  explain  them,  and  thus  to  remove  error,  and  to 
inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  men  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
of  God.  But  how  can  any  one  think,  that  contradicting  tlie 
word  of  Grod  is  the  right  way  to  expl^dn  it  ?  The  Apostle  Paul 
declares  that  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  camiot  please  Gh)d.  Who 
can  suppose  it  to  be  a  proper  explanation,  to  say  of  the  same 
persons,  that  they  can  please  God  ?  Who  can  suppose  that  wo 
explam  the  passage,  John  6 :  44,  by  saying,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  sinners  can  come  to  him 
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withoal  being  drawn  of  the  Father  ?  It  is  our  duty  to  search 
the  inspired  volnme  with  reverence  and  submission,  and,  instead 
of  using  any  language  which  is  reaDj  or  apparently  opposed  to 
iIb  declarations,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  and  exhibit  the  true 
meaning  of  those  declarations.  A  right  explanation  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  relative  to  the  inability  of  sinners  would 
ahow  as  clearly  as  possible,  in  what  sense  cmd  an  what  aceownt 
fiiey  cannot  believe  and  obey,  and  so  would  guard  against  as- 
eribing  to  tiiem  an  inability  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
which  the  sacred  writers  never  meant  to  ascribe  to  them.  If 
the  texts  referred  to  are  ever  made  use  of  to  countenance  any 
particular  error,  we  should  labor  to  expose  that  error,  and  to 
ihield  the  minds  of  men  effectually  against  its  influence.  In  the 
next  Lecture  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  explanation  which  is 
required.  What  I  would  say  here  is,  that  while  we  freely  use 
file  language  of  Scripture,  or  other  language  similar  to  it,  we 
should  endeavor,  at  proper  times,  to  give  that  language  a  fSEuth- 
fbl  explanation,  and  thus  to  guard  the  minds  of  men  against 
imstakes,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  true  meaning  of  the 
jBvine  word. 

finally ;  if  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  we  would  teach  the 
truth  and  confute  error ;  may  we  not  most  effectually  accomplish 
oor  object  by  going  back  to  the  serious,  plain,  practical  manner 
of  Christ  and  the  aposties,  employing  the  same  considerations,  and 
more  firequentiy  the  very  language  which  they  employed  ?  If 
it  should  appear  that  the  meaning  of  Scripture  phrases  has 
been  changed,  so  that  they  do  not  now  convey  the  sense  which 
the  inspired  writers  intended  to  convey  by  them ;  it  should  then 
be  our  aim  to  restore  its  original  and  proper  sense,  so  that 
when  we  would  teach  the  same  things  which  Christ  and  tiie 
apostles  taught,  we  may  teach  them  in  the  same  manner. 

TOL.  n.  16* 


LECTURE    LVIIL 


THB  NATUBE  OF  THE   SINNBB'S  INABILITT  EXPLAINED. 

Hayinq  in  the  previous  Lecture  brought  distinctlj  before  joa 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  sinnett 
eannot  complj  with  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel,  mj  preaout 
object  is  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  what  is  the  sense  wUqIi 
Hiose  texts  are  intended  to  convey.  And  in  doing  this  I  sbaB 
endeavor  to  conform  to  just  and  established  rules  of  interpretl^ 
lion. 

And  here  I  must  regard  it  as  a  point  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  inability  which  is  predicated  of  sinners,  is  a  reaU^^ 
not  a  fiction.  We  may  be  assured  that  the  inspired  writers 
would  not  have  asserted  it  so  earnestly,  and  with  such  a  seri^ 
ous  emphasis,  had  they  not  regarded  it  as  a  very  important 
truth.  If  in  setting  it  forth  they  employed  language  more  or 
less  figurative,  they  did  it,  not  to  detract  from  the  reality  or 
the  importance  of  the  truth  which  they  declared,  but  to  illus- 
trate it  more  clearly,  and  to  impress  it  on  our  minds  more 
strongly  and  permanently.  Keep  in  mind  therefore,  that  ws 
have  now  to  do  with  a  fact,  and  one  of  tremendous  import  in 
regard  to  our  sjHritual  interests. 

But  while  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  texts  which  represent 
sinners  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  inability  to  obey  the  gospel, 
teach  a  certain  truth,  —  an  inability  which  is  real  and  of  serious"^ 
moment ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  regard  them  as  teaching,  that 
rinners  are  the  subjects  of  every  land  of  inability.  For  it  may 
be,  that  the  sacred  writers  had  their  eye  upon  an  inability  of 
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Ofne  particular  kind ;    and  the  drift  of  their  discourse  and  the 
xiature  of  the  case  may  clearly  show  what  kind  of  inability  was 
intended.     And  if  this  is  made  to  appear,  it  would  be  wholly 
unauthorized  to  suppose,  that  they  meant  to  assert  an  inability  of 
nam  ^^^  kind,  and  especially  that  they  meant  to  predicate  of  sin- 
ners every  kind  of  inability.     When  they  affirm  the  inability  of 
Binners  for  the  very  purpose  of  showmg  the  high  degree  of  their 
criminality,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they  speak  of 
in  inability  which  would  exclude  criminality. 

The  general  remarks  I  have  now  made,  may  be  applied  to  a 
multitude  of  cases,  in  which  the  sense  of  particular  declarations 
rf  Scripture  must  be  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  by 
flie  evident  scope  of  the  writer.  For  example,  when  the  saored 
writers  speak  of  sinners  as  hlind  and  deady  we  cannot  suppose 
IliAy  meant  to  teach  that  sinners  are  blind  and  dead  in  eyery 
tense.  They  evidently  refer  to  what  we  call  a  moral  or  spiritual 
Uindness  and  death.  Sometimes  they  show  this  to  be  their 
meaning  by  expressly  declaring  that  sinners  have  a  blindness  of 
mindy  and  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  In  regard  to  such  a 
sobject,  when  we  find  a  particular  thing  asserted  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  fair  presumption  is  that  a  particular  and  specific  sense  is  in- 
tended, and  that,  by  proper  inquiries,  we  may  discover  what  tfaat 
sense  is.  But  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  the  Scriptures  to 
suppose,  that  whatever  they  affirm  is  to  be  considered  as  true  in 
•fery  possible  sense. 

My  present  object  is  to  ascertain  in  what  particular  and  spe- 
dfic  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  sacred  writers,  when  they 
assert  that  sinners  cannot  obey  the  divine  commands. 

It  may  contribute  something  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
design,  to  notice  distinctly,  that  the  inspired  writers  requirs  the 
sinner  to  obey  the  divine  commands — that  they  require  this 
cften  —  that  they  require  it  always  when  the  subject  comes  b^ 
fbre  them  —  that  they  require  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  and 
emphatical  terms,  and  that  they  require  it  of  the  sinner  as  un- 
hesitatingly and  earnestly  as  of  the  beUever.  There  is  no  more 
mppetannce  of  any  doubt  or  draw-back  in  their  minds  in  the  <»ie 
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case,  than  in  tiie  other.  And  they  uniformly  ascribe  it  to  the 
miner's  own  fault,  which  exposes  him  to  just  condemnation,  that 
he  does  not  obey.  This  is  an  important  pomt,  and  it  leads  to  two 
conclusions.  One  is,  that  commanding  the  sinner,  just  as  he  ]S| 
to  obey  Qoij  is  perfectly  proper.  For  those  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
g^yen  to  the  sinner  any  unjust  command.  If  we  think  otliep* 
wise,  we  do  not  think  as  the  inspired  writers  did.  The  other 
conclusion  and  that  which  relates  directly  to  our  subject  is,  fliat 
the  inability  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  obligation  to  obey,  or  to  diminish  the  guilt  of 
disobedience.  We  may  suppose  a  kind  of  inability  that  would 
exclude  all  obligation  t5  obey.  If  any  one  is  deprived  of  flMi 
&culty  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  is  a  complete  idiot,  his  in- 
capacity to  obey  God  is  such  that  he  cannot  be  properly 
quired  to  obey,  or  blamed  for  not  obeying.  But  we  are 
that  the  sinner's  inability  is  not  such  as  to  have  this  effect  in  an^ 
degree. 

But  we  have  direct  and  certain  means  of  understanding  Hm 
nature  of  the  inability  spoken  of ;  the  most  important  of  which 
is,  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  themselves  where  Hm 
inability  is  brought  into  view.  Some  of  these  passages  Very 
clearly  indicate  what  kind  of  inability  is  intended.  Matt.  12: 
84,  "How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?  For  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  "  How  eon 
ye?"  But  what  was  the  hinderance?  Why  could  they  not 
speak  good  things  ?  The  reason  was  suggested :  "  How  can  ye, 
being  evil^  speak  good  things  ?  "  Their  heart  was  evil,  and  from 
such  a  heart  good  cannot  come ;  as  Jesus  had  just  ssdd  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject :  "  An  evil'  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit."     The  badness  of  the  tree  prevents. 

The  passage,  John  5 :  44,  indicates  what  kind  of  inability  ib 
intended.  "  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  an- 
other, and  seek  not  the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  only?** 
That  which  hindered  their  believing  was  their  ambition  —  thmr 
love  of  worldly  honor.  It  was  this  which  kept  them  from 
ceiving  Christ  and  obeying  (us  gospel. 
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Jobn  12 :  89,  **  Therefore  thej  could  not  believe."  Whj  T 
**  Because  that  Esaias  said,"  or  because  as  he  said,  ^^  he  hath 
bfinded  their  ejes  and  hardened  their  hearts ;"  that  is,  because 
Aej  were  in  such  a  state— -blinded  and  hardened  by  sin. 
^HuB  ffinful  bhndness  and  hardness  constituted  their  inability,  or 
iraa  the  reason  why  they  could  not  believe.  Bom.  8 :  7,  8, 
bringi  out  the  same  sentiment  very  clearly.  What  is  the  reason 
why  those  whom  the  Apostle  mentions,  cannot  be  subject  to  the 
divine  law,  and  cannot  please  Qoi  ?  The  reason  is,  that  they 
are  in  the  flesh,  and  have  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity 
agunst  God.  It  is  this  which  stands  in  the  way  as  a  hinderance 
to  their  obedience  and  their  acceptance  with  God.  In  like  man- 
ner our  Saviour  suggests  what  it  is  which  renders  it  so  hard  for  a 
rich  man  to  be  saved,  that  is,  his  love  of  riches.  And  that 
which  rendered  it  so  difficult  for  those  mentioned  in  Jer.  13 : 
28,  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  was,  that  they  were 
aeautomed  to  do  evil. 

In  these  and  other  places,  the  kind  of  inability  which  belongs 
to  the  sinner  is  suggested  by  the  words  which  the  sacred  writers 
employ.  The  passages  themselves  show  in  what  respect  and  for 
what  reason  an  inability  is  predicated  of  the  sinner. 

In  other  places  the  kind  of  inability  intended  is  made  known 
by  implication,  or  becomes  evident  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  subject.    John  6 :  44,  '^  No  man  can  come  unto  me 
except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him."     Jesus  said  this 
to  unbelieving,  cavilling  Jews.     They,  being  what  they  were, 
oould  not,  of  themselves,  come  to  Christ.    The  hinderance  lay 
in  their  character.     Of  this  you  will  be  still  more  satisfied  from 
the  coniiBideration  of  that  divine  influence  which  was  necessary. 
It  was  an  influence  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  or  to  induce  them  to 
^lieve,  implying  that  they  were  indisposed  to  come  to  Christ— 
ihat  they  had  no  heart  to  believe. 

John  8 :  43,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  Be- 
cause ye  cannot  (ye  are  not  able  to)  hear  my  word."  What 
foDows  shows  why  they  could  not.    '^  Ye   are  of  your  father 

the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  &1her  ye  will  do.    He  that  is 
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of  Qoi  heareth  €^^8  words.     Ye  iim«finpe  bear  Huern  not, 
because  ye  are  not  of  God."     Their  ungodly  disporakkm 
what  hindered  them  from  receiving  dinne  tmth.     Had  they 
of  God,  or  possessed  the  heart  ot  God's  children,  diey  wovUt 
have  gladly  heard  his  words. 

We  must  also  attend  to  ttiose  texts  which  set  forth  8iibBtHa-> 
tiaDy  the  same  thing  in  different  language,  John  5:  40,  ^Y<t^ 
win  not  (otf  dilm,')  ye  are  not  trilling  to  come  unto  flue  thai  ja 
mi^t  have  Hfe."  The  cause  which  prevented  was  tiie  saaM. 
So  it  was  with  tiiose  menticmed  in  the  parable  of  ttie  Suppei^ 
who  said,  *^  We  cannot  come,"  because  they  had  a  predominaHb 
attachment  to  other  objects.  From  this  text,  in  whidi  Cbtiik 
said,  ^^  ye  will  not  come  unto  me,"  it  is  natural  to  infer  thai  4t 
unwillingness  or  indisposition  mentioned  is  the  very  thing  wfaUi 
constitutes  the  inability  spoken  of  in  other  places.  The  'n—"!tr 
in  which  the  sacred  writers  treat  this  subject  ]dainly  impliSi 
that  the  sinner's  inability  consists  of  that  which  is  moraUy 
and  blame-worthy ;  that  is,  in  wickedness  ot  heart,  or  a 
clination  to  do  the  will  of  Grod. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  the  conclumon,  that  the  inability  dT 
the  sinner  to  obey  the  gospel  consists  in  his  setded  avermoa  h^ 
holiness  —  in  the  unyielding  perverseness  of  his  heart.  It  k 
because  bis  depravity  is  so  deep  and  entire  as  absolutely  to 
prevent  him  from  coming  to  Christ,  that  the  Scriptures  say,  he 
cannot  come.  As  he  has  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity 
against  God,  and  which  efiectually  hinders  his  obedience;  i| 
becomes  just  and  suitable  to  say,  that  he  cannot  be  subject  to 
the  law,  and  cannot  please  God.  And  as  an  inabiUty  of  Hm 
kind  is  sufficient  fully  to  justify  ttie  language  of  the  sacred 
writers,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  assert 
an  inability  of  any  other  kind.  When  Jesus  put  the  euttang 
question  to  the  ambitious  Jews ;  ^^  How  can  ye  believe,  who  re* 
ceive  honor  one  of  another  and  seek  not  the  honor  which  oometh 
from  God  only;"  he  pomted  out  an  inability  to  believe  of  a 
particular  kmd,  that  is,  the  love  of  woiidly  honor.  And  tiiera 
is  no  room  left  to  suppose  that  he  referred  to  an  inability  eC 
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any  oAter  kind.  The  nnbelieying  Jews  were  not  like  to  those^ 
qpoken  of  by  the  AposUe,  who  cannot  believe  in  Christ  because 
they  have  never  heard  of  him,  nor  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  ' 
ilie  necessary  mental  faculties.  An  inability  of  the  kind  which 
we  are  c<msidering  implies  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  moral  agency.  Should  any  one  cease  to  be  a  moral  agent,  he 
ooold  not  be  chargeable  with  a  culpable  inability  to  obey  the  di- 
vme  commands. 

Consider  here  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  who  never  manifested  any  particular  anxiety  about  their 
expressions,  and  never  seemed  to  take  any  pains  to  guard  against 
what  might  possibly  be  misunderstood  or  perverted.  In  regard 
to  the  subject  before  us,  they  had  in  their  own  minds  clear  con- 
ceptions and  strong  emotions,  which  they  wished  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  odiers.  And  being  themselves  imder  a  powerful  impulse, 
ftey  expressed  themselves  with  a  freedom  and  force  which  would 
make  a  just  and  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  candid  and 
honest,  though  liable  to  be  misapprehended  by  persons  of  a  captious 
or  prejudiced  temper.  —  There  is  in  fact  a  mighty  hinderance  in 
the  way  of  the  sinner's  beUeving  in  Christ,  a  hinderance  which  noth- 
ing but  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can  remove.  The  question 
is,  how  this  hinderance,  consisting  in  the  desperate  wickedness  of 
the  heart,  shall  be  truly  and  adequately  expressed.  Shall  the 
sacred  writers  say,  that  the  sinner  does  not  believe  and  will  not 
lepent  ?  This  they  do  say.  But  this  is  not  all  that  they  say. 
They  had  occasion  to  express  themselves  in  other  and  more  forci- 
Ue  language.  They  say  that  the  sinner  c<mmt  believe  and  catkr 
not  obey.  And  most  certainly  they  say  the  truth,  and  say  it  in  a 
right  manner.  There  are  no  forms  of  speech  by  which  they  could 
set  forth  the  truth  on  this  subject  more  unexceptionably,  than 
ihose  which  they  employ.  They  do  indeed  employ  the  word  canr 
110^  in  a  peculiar  sense.  But  this  peculiar  sense  is  not  an  unusun 
al  sense ;  and  it  is  a  sense  which  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the 
mbject  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
And  were  we  now,  for  the  &:^t  time,  to  be  rightly  impressed  with 
tiie  depravity  of  the  sinner,  and  were  we  for  the  first  time  to  speak 
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on  tihe  sobject  witih  smtable  earnestaeas  and  fidelity,  we  dioaldy 
I  doubt  not|  adopt  the  very  language,  so  just  and  natural,  whidi 
we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  and  should  say,  that  the  carnal  mind^ 
which  is  enmity  against  God,  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nether 
indeed  can  be ;  that  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God ; 
that  the  selfish  and  proud  caimot  believe  in  Christ.  Such  lan- 
guage would  be  the  genuine  expression  of  our  conceptions  and  feel- 
ingB,  as  it  was  of  the  concepti^  and  feelings  of  the  sacred  writers. 
It  is  generally  the  case  at  the  present  day,  that  when  sinnen  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  sin,  they  spontaneously  adopt  this  em- 
j^tic  language  respecting  themselves,  not  to  justify  or  excuse 
themselves  —  far  from  it — but  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
what  they  feel  as  to  the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  the 
greatness  of  their  guilt,  and  their  utter  ruin,  unless  they  are  saved 
by  grace.  Who  can  impute  any  mistake  or  incorrectness  to  tbose  . 
who  speak  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  7  IKd  not 
Christ  and  the  apostles  know  what  was  the  truth,  and  what  was 
tiie  best  manner  of  teachmg  it,  and  what  mode  of  instruction  would 
be  safe  and  proper  in  following  ages  ?  Their  language  and  tlieir 
whole  manner  of  teaching,  being  conformed  to  the  truth,  and  suit- 
ed to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  must  be  just  and  proper  so 
long  as  truth  and  the  principles  of  human  nature  remain  the 
same.  Still  the  disposition  of  men  to  pervert  the  language  of 
Scripture  and  turn  it  into  an  apology  for  sin,  evidently  imposes 
upon  us  the  duty  of  explaining  it,  and  of  guarding  with  all  posriUo 
care  against  the  errors  which  may  be  occasioned  by  it.  But  to 
object  to  the  language  itself,  or  to  doubt  its  propriety,  or  to  give 
the  preference  to  that  which  is  different  and  opposite,  would 
be  to  dishonor  the  Author  of  holy  writ. 

I  shall  here  introduce  an  appropriate  quotation  of  some  length 
from  Dr.  Smalley's  treatise  on  the  sinner's  inability. 

*'  There  is,"  he  says,  ^^  a  real  necessity  for  using  such  terms 
as  —  incapable,  cannotj  etc.  in  that  diversity  of  significati<«i  in 
which  they  are  used  in  common  speech  as  well  as  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. For  whenever  any  tiling,  whether  in  ourselves  or  without 
us,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  witii  our  domg  a  thing,  we  have  no 
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nj  fbllj  and  strongly  to  express  tiiat  inconsistencj,  but  bj  saj- 
ing,  we  cannot  —  it  is  impossible^  or  rising  some  other  word  of 
Eke  import.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  want  of  a  heart  or  inclinar 
tion  to  do  a  thing  may  be  as  inconsistent  with  our  doing  it,  as 
anyttiing  else  could  be.  Covetousness  is  as  inconsistent  with 
EberaBtj,  as  poverty  is.  The  want  of  an  upright  heart  is  as  in- 
eonnstent  with  the  character  of  a  good  ruler,  as  the  want  of 
wisdom.  And  the  want  of  all  principles  of  virtue  must  be 
as  inconsistent  with  actmg  virtuously,  as  the  want  of  those  intel- 
lectual &culties  which  are  necessary  to  moral  agency.  Every  one 
ttuflt  act  his  own  nature  and  choice,  or  he  does  not  act  himself 
ie  18  not  the  agent.  And  if  when  we  would  express  this  sort 
of  necessity,  we  should  not  use  the  same  phrases  as  are  made 
nee  of  in.  cases  of  natural  necessity,  but,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
BndeiBtood,  should  carefully  avoid  saying,  a  man  eannoty  when 
we  mean  merely  that  he  has  not  such  a  heart  as  is  necessary, 
Hid  should  only  say  that  he  trill  not  —  our  language  would 
often  sound  odd,  being  out  of  common  custom,  which  governs 
Bie  propriety  of  words;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  would  not  be 
it^fieientli/  expressive.  Should  we  be  afraid  to  say,  it  is  imr 
poBoble  for  a  man  to  love  God  while  his  heart  is  altogether  wicked 
and  full  of  enmity,  —  people  would  think  we  imaged  this 
■d^t  sometimes  happen,  and  that  there  was  no  real  impossibility 
in  it  of  any  kind,  whereas  there  is  as  real  and  absolute  an  im- 
poesibility  in  this  case,  as  in  any  supposable  case  whatever.  To 
be  more  guarded  therefore  than  the  Scripture  is,  would  be  to 
be  unffuarded.  The  Apostle  demands :  ^  Can  a  fig-tree  bear 
dire  berries,  or  a  vine  figs  ? '  And  our  Saviour  says :  *  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  firuit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  firuit.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
ef  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of 
die  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  evil  things.'  There 
is  as  certain  and  never  failing  a  connection  in  this  case,  as 
any  natural  connection  whatever ;  —  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  dissembled,  but  to  be  openly  maintained.  But  then  it 
is  certainly  of  a  quite  difierent  and  even  opposite  nature  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes  of  moral  agencj.  And  it  is  of  tha 
last  importance  that  this  also  should  be  maintained,  and  maaiK 
fested  to  every  man's  conscience." 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  shows  the  propriety 
of  the  language  above  mentioned  in  the  case  before  us ;  namelj, 
that  such  language  is  used  in  other  cases  without  objeotions 
from  any  one.  Thus,  Heb.  6:  18,  it  is  said  to  be  impomile 
for  God  to  lie.  What  kind  of  impossibility  is  intended  ?  Noi 
any  deficiency  of  power  to  do  whatever  God  pleases,  but  his 
moral  perfection.  It  is  intpossihle  for  a  Being  of  infinite  right*' 
eousness  and  holiness  to  lie.  Now  who  can  object  to  the  word 
impossible  in  this  case,  as  not  suited  to  express  ilie  thing  in* 
tended  ?  And  yet  there  is  no  impossibifity  except  what  arises 
from  God's  moral  excellence.  But  did  any  man  on  ttiis  account 
ever  contradict  the  Scriptures,  and  say,  that  such  a  Being  at 
God  can  lie  f 

In  2  Tim.  2 :  13,  It  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he  cannot  deny 
himself.  His  immutable  holiness  prevents.  And  Peter  said  of 
himself  and  the  other  apostles.  Acts  4 :  20,  "  We  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  The  only 
necessity  in  the  case  was  their  ardent  love  to  Christ  and  their 
strong  conviction  of  duty. 

Similar  language  is  used  in  common  discourse.  Of  a  man 
whose  character  stands  high  in  our  esteem,  we  say,  he  cannot  do 
a  mean  or  dishonest  thing.  Of  a  just  judge  we  say,  he  cannot 
be  bribed.  Ask  a  covetous  man  to  give  money  in  charity,  and 
he  will  say,  I  cannot  do  it.  A  tender  mother  cannot  forget  her 
infant  child. 

Such  is  the  language  of  feeling  and  of  common  life.  And 
such  is  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers.  And  why  should  it 
not  be  ours  ? 

The  chief  objection  is,  that  sinners  may  take  occasion  from  it  to 
excuse  themselves  for  their  impenitence  and  disobedience.  They 
may  say,  if  we  cannot  repent  and  obey,  how  can  we  be  under 
obligation  to  do  it  ? 

I  am  aware  that  sinners,  destitute  of  conviction,  often  per- 
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Tert  the  language  of  Scripture  in  this  way,  and  take  occasion 
fipom  it  to  justify  themselves  in  the  neglect  of  duty.  On  this  ac- 
count we  should  labor  to  give  them  faithful  instruction  respecting 
iheir  own  character,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  have  no 
siidi  inability  as  can  in  the  least  excuse  them  for  disobedience. 
We  ahoold  explain  the  nature  of  their  inability,  and  should  show 
them  that  it  only  indicates  the  greatness  of  their  guilt. 

If  yon  would  entertidn  a  just  view  of  this  subject,  you  must 
keep  in  mind,  that  telling  the  sinner  he  cannot  of  himself  repent 
and  believe  is  not  the  cause  of  his  impenitence  and  unbelief; 
nor  will  his  impenitence  and  unbelief  be  removed  by  telling  him 
thai  he  can  repent  and  believe.     Tell  him  what  you  will,  either 
thai  he  can  or  cannot  obey  the  gospel,  he  has,  while  unrenewed, 
a  heart  which  will  certainly  prevent  his  obedience.     Tell  him 
aa  the  Scripture  does,  that  while  unrenewed  he  cannot  please 
God ;  and  he  may  pervert  your  declaration,   and  make  it  an 
oeoasion  cf  stupidity,  or  despondency,  or  self-justification,  unlesa 
.tte  Spirit  of  God  illuminates   his  mind  and   teaches  him  thai 
Ihe  difficulty  lies  in  his  own  inexcusable  wickedness.      K  you 
ipeak  to  him  in  another  way,  and  tell  him,  what  the  Bible  doee 
not  tell  him,  that,  though  unregenerate,  he  has  flill  power  to  re- 
pent and  believe;  he  will  doubtless  make  your  declaration  the 
oocasion  of  self-confidence  and  delusive  hope,  unless  the  divine 
^■rit    interposes    to    prevent.       But    if   he    is    favored    with 
teaching  from  above,  )ie  will  quickly  learn  that  he  has  no  such 
power  as  he  supposed — no  power  in  his  natural  state  which  he 
can  rely  upon ;    that   his   confidence   in   his  own  strength    is 
groundless ;  he  will  learn  the  solemn  truth  taught  in  Scripture, 
thai  he  has  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God,  and 
lUch  18  not  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  that 
hdiness  in  all   of  its  forms  is  of  God.     As  soon   as  he  is  ef« 
fcetnally  taug)lt  of  the  Spirit,  he  will  adopt  the  sentiment  of 
Scripture,  and  will  express  it  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 


LECTURE    LIX. 


BBCAPrrULATION.      PRACTICAL  BBARma  OF  THB  SUBJBOT. 

I  HAYB  endeavored  to  illustrate  these  three  positions. 

1.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  there  is  an  inability  in  sinners  to 
holy  acts.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  such  an  inaUEty  is 
a  reality^  and  is  the  great  and  only  hinderance  to  fiuHi  and 
obedience. 

2.  It  is  just  and  proper  to  express  this  inability  of  nuners  in 
the  language  of  inspiration,  and  to  say  that  men,  while  nm^ 
newed,  carmot  be  subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  cannot  pli 
God. 

3.  The  inability  of  sinners  arises  not  from  the  want  of  any 
tellectual  or  moral  powers  which  belong  to  accountable  agentB| 
but  from  ihe  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  more  correct  to  say,  their  inability  eontiHs  in  Hm 
wickedness  of  their  hearts. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  to  assert,  as  the  sacred  writers  do,  tiie 
inability  of  smners  to  obey  God,  is  to  assert  their  criming. 
And  any  one  who,  with  a  proper  view  of  his  own  condition,  says 
that  he  cannot  love  and  obey  God,  must  say  it  in  the  way  of 
penitent  confession,  and  must  mean  to  imply,  that  he  is  ines- 
ousably  guilty. 

It  follows  too  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  greater  ihe 
degree  of  inability  to  love  God  and  obey  his  law,  whidi  is 
found  in  a  moral  agent  who  is  duly  enlightened,  the  greater  k 
the  degree  of  his  guilt.  If  his  inability  to  love  and  obey  is 
only  partial,  his  guilt  is  partial ;  if  total,  his  guilt  is  total. 
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It  IS  of  great  importuice  that  wo  Bhoold  entertab  just  viewB 
of  the  practical  bearings  of  the  subject  before  us,  and  particu- 
larly that  we  should  be  well  aware  of  the  natural  consequence 
of  departing  from  the  language  of  Scripture  and  adopting  that 
which  IB  different  and  opposite.     Suppose  then  that  instead  of 
laying  that  unrenewed  sinners   cannot   believe  and   obey,  jou 
tell  them  they  can  do  it,  —  that  they  possess  sufScient  power  in 
themselves  without  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  if  they 
were  not  able  to  obey,  they  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  obey. 
What  will  be  the  natural  consequence?     Why,  those  to  whom 
jm  thus  preach,  after  searching  the  Scriptures,  will  come  to 
joa  and  say;  —  you  inform  us  that  if  we  are  unable  to  obey 
/Cted,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey.     Now  the  Scriptures 
cAeii  declare,  that  we  are  unable^  but  never,  that  we  are  able, 
.VUang  your  instructions  and  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  to- 
other, we  must  conclude,  that  we  are  imder  no  obligation  to  obej 
divine  c(»nmands,  and  that  your  endeavors  to  make  us  feel 
obligation  are  misapplied. 
This  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  your  making  affirmations 
^^ODtrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture.     And  there  is 
r^^m  another  unhappy  consequence,  namely,  an  impression  upon 
— 1^  minds  of  your  hearers,  that  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
jmi  and  the  inspired  writers.     This  impression  must  occasion 
.^yreat  perplexity  in  their  minds,  diminishing  their  respect  for  your 
^reaching,  or  for  the  Bible,  or  for  both. 

Bat  you  may  ask,  what  is  the  fault   in  the  preaching  just 

-4^>posed  ?    Is  there  not  a  sense  in  which  sinners  can  do  what 

'Bod  requires?      Have  they  not  some  kind  of  abiUiy?     Yes, 

Ihey  have  8(»ne  kind  of  ability.    They  are  not  in  everg  sense  unable 

Is  obey.     They  have  no  such  inability  as  excuses  or  palliates  the 

gnilt  of  disobedience.     But  they  are  the  subjects  of  another  kind 

1^  inability,  which  in  the  Creed  of  the  Professors  of  this  Semi- 

rtmrjf  is  called  a  Tnaral  incapaeitg.    Being  under  the  influence 

of  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  ag^unst  God^  they  cannot 

^iwder  him  an  acceptable  obedience. 

But  how  do  we  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  pmnt?    When  the 
VOL.  n.  17 
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sacred  writers  affirm  tiiat  unrenewed  sinners  €amu>t  beHeTe  sad 
obey,  how  do  we  determine  what  their  meaning  is  ?  I  tamwer^ 
tiie  subject  and  drift  of  their  discourse  show  that  thej  hafis 
their  eye  upon  an  inability  of  a  moral  kind,  because  they  mn 
dealing  with  men  respecting  their  duty,  and  the  ground  of 
their  condemnation.  This  is  all  very  plain.  Now  if,  whSs 
speaking  of  sinners  as  the  sacred  writers  did,  we  say  that  they 
can  obey  God  —  that  although  unregenerate,  they  have  a  per- 
fect ability  to  do  all  which  Grod  requires;  we  shall  be  under- 
stood to  contradict  the  word  of  God,  and  to  deny  the  inability 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  affirm ;  of  course  to  deny  that  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  which  keeps  sinners  from  obedience  and 
renders  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  to  tiieir 
salvation. 

But  in  other  circumstances,  our  conclusion  would  be  cbflfereaL 
If  as  philosophers  we  are  setting  forth  the  essential  eiidoir- 
ments  of  moral  agents,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  whieh 
belong  to  men  as  the  subjects  of  a  moral  government,  and  if 
while  speaking  of  men  in  this  respect  we  should  assert  that 
they  have  no  power  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  —  that  they 
are  totally  unable  to  do  what  he  requires ;  we  should  be  under- 
stood to  deny  the  equity  of  the  divine  commands  and  the  obB- 
gation  of  men  to  obey.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  under- 
stood to  ascribe  to  men  what  has  been  called  a  natural  inabUHif 
to  obey  the  divine  law,  such  as  belongs  to  brutes  and  idiots,  and 
which  precludes  moral  agency.  In  this  case  as  in  all  otiiemi 
we  must  give  a  sense  to  words  according  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  subject  and  the  obvious  design  of  tlie 
speaker  or  writer ;  —  a  principle  which  requires  the  exercnse  of 
diligent  attention  and  candor,  but  does  not  necessarily  expoee 
us  to  any  uncertainty.  Those  who  undertake  the  work  of  teach- 
ing men  the  truths  of  revelation  in  regard  to  their  state  as 
sinners  and  of  laboring  for  their  conversion,  have  need  of 
great  wisdom  and  seriousness,  fidelity  and  love  of  souls. 

I  shall  here  quote  a  few  appropriate  passages  from  a  semen 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  published  in  the  Christian  Sentinel,  Mareh,  1847. 
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And  I  make  these  quotations  with  pleasure,  because,  althou^ 
the  author  maintained  verj  decidedly  what  is  called  man's  futt- 
wral  ability^  he  here  not  only  adopts  the  truth  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  SeJIs  in  directly  and  entirely  with  Scripture  phrase- 
ology. He  takes  for  his  text  the  passage  in  which  the  people, 
being  solemnly  warned  by  Joshua,  promised  that  they  would 
Mr?e  the  Lord  their  God.  But  ^'  Joshua  said  unto  the  people, 
je  cannot  serve  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  a  holy  God." 

The  author  imdertakes  to  show,  first,  that  sinners  generally 
fliink  that  they  can  serve  the  Lord  ;  secondly,  wht/  they  think 
that  they  can  serve  the  Lord ;  and  thirdly,  whi/  they  cannot  serve 


first.  Sinners  generally  think  that  they  can  serve  the  Lord. 
So  long  as  God  suffers  them  to  walk  in  their  own  way,  they 
flunk  that  they  can  serve  the  Lord,  whenever  they  find  it  con- 
silient or  important.  Though  they  feel  a  present  reluctance 
to  religious  dutf ,  yet  they  have  no  apprehension  that  their  re- 
hetance  will  ever  become  unconquerable.  They  are  very  con- 
fident that  they  can  perform  the  service  which  (xod  requires. 

Seoondly.  Wht/  sinners  ima^e  that  they  can  serve  the 
Lmrd.  This  must  be  owing  to  some  misapprehension  of  them- 
idves,  or  ignorance  of  their  own  hearts. 

Thirdly.  Wht/  smncrs  cannot  serve  Gxxi.  Joshua  assigned 
flie  reason.  He  said  ^'  ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  a* 
hfy  Grod."  Sinners  are  unholy;  and  so  their  hearts  are  op- 
posed to  God.  And  while  they  are  in  this  state,  it  is  impossible 
HuA  they  should  perform  any  acceptable  service  to  him.  They 
cannot  serve  God  because  his  law  is  perfectly  holy,  while  they 
are  unholy.  As  they  feel  a  dislike  and  opposition  to  the  divine 
law,  they  cannot  conform  to  it.  They  do  not  love  the  service  of 
God ;  and  while  thisis  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
serve  hiip. 

Then  come  the  author's  inferences. 

1.  If  sinners  think  that  they  can  serve  the  Lord,  then  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  so  many  live  secure  while  they  neglect  to  serve 
Iddl     Mankind  generally  neglect  to  pursue  what  they  suppose 
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ihej  can  obtain  just  when  they  please.  It  is  owing  to  ilieir 
confidence  in  their  own  power  to  serve  God  whenever  tbey 
tiiink  it  necessary,  that  thej  neglect  it,  and  live  so  easy  is 
flieir  neglect. 

2.  If  sinners  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  they  can  serr^ 
Gkxl,  then,  it  is  very  important  that  their  nustake  shoold  be 
removed  and  that  they  should  be  made  to  see  and  feel  Aat  they 
cannot  serve  God,  and  to  know  that  the  reason  is,  that  he  is  A 
holy  God,  to  whom  their  hearts  are  opposed.  If  they  think 
they  can  serve  God  because  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own 
hearts,  then  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  nature  of  their 
depranty  should  be  clearly  and  fully  laid  open  before  them. 

3.  If  the  inability  of  sinners  to  serve  God  arises  from  the  ccm- 
trariety  of  their  hearts  to  God,  then  it  is  altogether  sinful  and 
inexcusable.  Their  inability  lies  in  their  sin ;  and  the  more  xxst^ 
able  they  are  to  love  Qod  for  his  holiness,  the  more  inexeueaUe 
and  sinful  they  are,  because  all  their  mability  arises  from  ^b0 
utter  aversion  of  their  hearts  to  that  which  is  good. 

These  quotations  though  somewhat  abridged,  are  generally 
made  in  the  words  of  the  author,  and  they  all  express  his  ideas 
exactly. 

I  have  extended  this  discussion  so  far,  because  I  have  wished  to 
avoid  the  fault  of  passing  in  silence  over  anything  of  importance. 
There  are  a  few  points  which  deserve  fiirther  notice. 

Some  writers  assert  with  great  earnestness,  that  the  sinner  has 
pmcer  or  ability  in  the  proper  sense  to  do  all  which  the  divine  law 
requires ;  and  that,  without  holding  this,  we  can  have  no  just  con- 
ceptions of  his  obligation,  or  his  guilt.  Now  if  they  mean  that  the 
sinner  has  what  is  called  natural  ability ^  —  that  he  is  endued  with 
all  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete obligation,  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  acceptable  obe- 
dience, but  a  right  disposition  or  uprightness  of  heart ;  if  tiiey 
mean  this,  let  them  say  so  pliunly,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  con- 
troversy. All  maintain  that  the  sinner,  though  wholly  destitute  of 
holiness,  fully  possesses  the  powers  and  faculties  which  are  neces- 
sary to  moral  agency.    If  by  natural   ability  any  one  means 
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more  than  this,  I  ask  him  what  it  is.  Now  we  agree  that  this  natu* 
zai  ability,  or  this  possession  of  rational  and  moral  faculties,  availB 
to  create  perfect  obligation.  But  does  it  avail  and  can  it  aviul  to 
produce  holy  love  and  obedience  ?  What  kind  of  power  has  the 
man  whose  heart  is  enmity  against  God,  to  love  God  ?  Has  he 
voluntary  power  ?  That  is,  has  he  power  to  love  God  by  willing 
to  love  him  ?  Can  holy  love  be  kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  influ- 
ence of  an  unholy  volition  ?  We  have  seen  that  volition,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  is  not  the  direct  and  proper  cause  of 
bve  —  that  the  love  even  of  a  sanctified  man  is  not  excited  by 
the  power  of  a  volition,  even  of  a  right  volition.  And  it  is  very 
manifest,  that  the  unholy  volition  of  an  unregenerate  sinner  can 
do  nothing  towards  exciting  holy  love  in  his  heart. 

The  question  is  sometimes  proposed,  whether  man's  natural 
tiOitj/  may  not  be  so  used  as  to  overcome  his  rmral  inability ;  — 
whether  the  sinner  cannot  by  exerting  the  natural  power  which  he 
possesses,  change  his  own  character,  and  bring  himself  to  love 
and  obey  God. 

Let  this  then  be  our  inquiry,  whether  the  sinner  can  so  exercise 
his  natural  ability,  that  is,  his  natural  powers  and  faculties,  as  to 
evercome  his  evil  inclinations  and  bring  himself  to  believe  and 
obey  the  gospel.  Can  any  supposable  exercise  of  the  power  which 
he  possesses,  can  the  best  exercise  of  it  which  is  possible  in  his 
mirenewed  state,  make  him  holy  7  The  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  renewing  the  heart  is  here  excluded,  and  the  question 
relates  to  the  proper  and  sole  effect  of  the  best  supposable  exercise 
of  power  in  the  unrenewed.  Can  one  who  is  destitute  of  holiness 
produce  holiness  in  himself,  or  make  himself  holy,  by  any  exertion 
of  his  natural  power  ? 

To  those  who  believe  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  being  bom  again  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bare  statement  of 
the  question  will  be  sufficient.  The  experience  of  Christians  and 
of  sinners  conducts  to  the  same  conclusion.  Man's  natural  power, 
*  which  constitutes  him  a  moral,  accountable  agent,  never  has  avuled 
to  his  sanctification.  How  favorable  soever  the  circumstances  in 
fliich  he  has  been  placed,  and  however  diverged  and  earnest 
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hia  efforts,  he  has  never  attained  to  the  smallest  measure  of  boS^ 
ness,  without  the  renewing  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Sneh  is  ttie  i^ 
suit  of  past  experience.  And  such  will  be  the  result  of  future  ex^ 
perience.  TJnregenerate  men  will  possess  the  powers  of  moril 
agents  in  various  degrees,  and  in  various  circumstances,  and  wB 
be  addressed  by  an  endless  variety  of  motives,  and  those  of  greit 
weight,  and  will  be  excited  to  the  most  strenuous  efibrts.  Bttt 
'without  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  w9 
never  attain  to  faith  and  obedience.  Their  natural  powers,  hofih 
ever  excited,  will  always  act  in  conformity  with  the  predominant 
affection  of  their  heart.  What  is  it  that  moves  men  to  act,  M 
their  inclination  or  heart  ?  And  if  the  heart  moves  them  to  aol^ 
their  action  will  be  according  to  their  heart.  If  the  heart  is  utt- 
holy,  aU  the  exercises  which  result  from  it  will  be  unholy. 

It  hence  follows  very  clearly,  that  the  ability  which  sinMIt 
naturally  possess,  consisting  in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
ties,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce  obedience.  Sinners 
selves  cannot  rely  upon  it,  as  it  can  furnish  them  no  ground  to 
expect  that  they  ever  will  repent  and  obey  the  gospel.  If  thmt 
is  any  reason  for  them  to  hope  that  they  shall  ever  repent  and 
obey,  that  reason  does  not  lie  at  all  in  their  natural  ability.  For 
without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  will  no  more  obey 
the  gospel  with  their  natural  ability,  than  they  would  without  it 
In  other  words,  the  faculties  of  moral  agents  will  of  themselves  no 
more  induce  them  to  obey,  than  the  want  of  those  faculties  would. 
Had  sinners  a  real  inclination  to  repent  and  obey,  they  would  hKft 
a  just  ground  to  expect  that  they  will  repent  and  obey ;  for  they 
might  reasonbly  expect  to  act  according  to  their  inclination  or  heaii. 
But  surely  they  have  no  reason  to  expect,  whatever  their  natural 
faculties  may  be,  that  they  win  ever  repent  and  obey  the  goqpel 
without  a  heart  to  do  it  Such  an  expectation  would  be  prepCMh 
terous.  Of  oeurse,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  us  to  speak  to 
nnners  of  their  natural  ability  as  a  tiung  upon  which  they  can  in 
the  least  degree  rely  to  bring  about  their  repentenoe.  For  tiiey 
will  in  fact  be  as  certainly  hindered  from  repenting  by  the  wieked- 
ness  of  their  heart,  as  if  there  was  a  natural  imponbifity  in  Ae 
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mj.  When  aimers  beoome  sensibk  of  fheir  mnfiil  and  nimed 
condition,  and  the  necessitj  of  a  change,  and  be^  to  feel  that 
whOe  unrenewed,  they  cannot  render  an  acceptable  obedience  to 
God ;  if  you  tell  them  that  they  can  do  it,  that  they  have  in 
ttemselYes  a  perfect  ability  to  repent  and  believe,  and  do  not 
need  any  special  help  from  God  to  enable  them  to  obey  his  oom- 
Bumds;  you  will  naturally  lead  them  to  rely  upon  their  own 
ability  for  the  high  purposes  of  salvation.  For  why  should  they 
not  rely  upon  their  own  ability  to  save  them,  if  you  tell  them, 
and  tell  them  truly,  that  they  are  perfectly  able  of  themselves, 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  salvation  ?  And  if  this  idea 
gets  possession  of  their  minds,  they  will  certainly  thinly  their  case 
fery  favorable,  and  will  say  in  their  hearts,  why  should  we  feel 
any  more  alarm  or  anxiety  concerning  our  state,  seeing  we  have 
in  ourselves  a  perfect  ability  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
flie  gospel,  and  thus  obtain  eternal  life  ?  How  erroneous  and 
dangerous  must  that  instruction  be,  which  contradicts  the  dec- 
larations of  Scripture,  and  which  evidently  tends  to  produce  in 
nnners  a  reliance  upon  themselves,  and  an  expectation  that 
ihey  shall  repent  and  believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls  be- 
cause they  have,  as  they  are  led  to  suppose,  a  full  and  suf- 
ficient ability  for  this. 

I  add  one  more  remark,  namely,  that  those  rational  faculticfl 
wluch  constitute  the  natural  ability  of  sinners,  and  all  the 
ability  which  they  have,  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  overcome  the 
Alienation  of  their  hearts,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  life  of  holy 
obedience.  What  is  called  the  natural  ability  of  sinners  is  not 
fitted  to  such  a  purpose  —  it  has  no  tendency  or  aptitude  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  Their  natural  ability,  that  is,  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  their  minds  have  an  obvious  fitness  and  efficacy 
to  accomplish  other  objects  of  signal  importance,  but  they  have 
no  fitness  or  efficacy  to  accomplish  this  object.  As  the  natural 
power  of  sinners,  however  great,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
fiieir  selfish  and  wicked  hearts,  it  can  never  bring  them  to  any 
holy  affection  or  act ;  and  if  they  rely  upon  it  for  this  purpose, 
they  will  most  assuredly  be  disappointed.    Their  natural  ability, 
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eonakting  in  the  fkcultieg  of  their  nunds,  does  indeed  make  them 
moral,  accountable  agents,  and  puts  them  under  perfect  obligation 
to  obey  the  divine  commands.  But  as  it  exists  in  their  depraved 
minds,  it  tends  only  to  evil,  and  will  act  itself  out  in  evil,  and 
only  in  evil.  ^ 

Reason  and  conscience  do  indeed  utter  the  sentence  of  divine 
truth,  and  warn  sinners  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well. 
But  they  utter  this  sentence  to  a  heart  of  stone  that  will  not 
feel,  —  to  a  heart  that  loves  sin  and  will  not  put  it  away  —  to  a 
heart  that  hates  God,  and  that  cannot  love  what  it  hates.  Take 
reason  and  conscience  and  self-love,  and  all  the  powers  and  dis- 
positions of  the  unsanctified  sinner,  —  take  them  either  sepa- 
rately or  together,  and  there  is  no  more  adaptedness  or  tendencjf 
in  them  to  change  the  depraved  heart  and  to  originate  holy 
love,  than  there  is  in  a  bad  tree  to  produce  good  fruit,  or  in  an 
impure  fountain  to  send  forth  pure  waters.  Take  care  then  how 
and  for  what  purpose  you  speak  to  sinners  of  their  natoml 
power,  and  remember  that  how  extensive  soever  that  power  maj 
be,  they  will  always  without  exception  use  it  according  to  the 
ditqpositioDS  of  their  corrupt  hearts.  They  have  no  ability  that 
will  help  them  to  overcome  sin  and  to  become  holy,  or  that 
has  any  adaptedness  to  such  an  object.  Beware  then  lest  yon 
encourage  and  strengthen  in  sinners  that  mistaken  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  which  they  are  of  themselves  so  much  inclined 
to  entertain,  and  lest  you  thus  become  accessory  to  a  delusion 
which  may  be  fatal  to  their  future  well  being.  Dr.  Day  says : 
^^  If  you  tell  the  sinner  in  unqualified  language,  that  he  eon 
repent,  he  will  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  shall ;  and  will  re- 
main at  ease,  waiting  his  own  time  for  repentance."  And  he 
closes  the  paragraph  with  this  itnportant  suggestion :  "  What- 
ever language  you  use  in  impressing  on  the  sinner  a  sense  of 
his  obligation  and  guilt,  you  need  to  guard  it  well,  lest  he 
remain  insensible  of  his  dependence  on  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit." 


LECTURE    LX. 


MAN^S   DEPRAVITY.      PRELIMINART  RBMARKS. 

In  previous  Lectures  we  have  considered  man  as  a  moral  agenL 
Wie  shall  now  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  him  aa  a 
itpraved  moral  agent.  And  it  will  be  obvious  to  you,  that 
yfbea  man  is  spoken  of  as  depraved^  degeneratSy  corrupt  or 
§f09tatey  there  is  an  implied  reference  to  the  original  state  in 
vllich  he  was  created,  which  the  Scriptures  represent  to  hayt 
been  a  state  of  moral  purity  and  uprightness.  The  brief  state* 
m^t  which  is  made  in  Oen.  iii,  and  various  passages  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  manifestly  imply  that  man  in  his  primitiye 
state  was  holy,  and  that  the  act  of  disobedience  mentioned 
Oen.  3 :  6,  was  the  commencement  of  human  sin.  What  hai 
been  the  character  and  state  of  man  since  the  transgression  <tf 
Adam  and  Eve,  is  the  important  subject  to  which  I  now  solicit 
jour  careful  attention. 

Iho  following  preliminary  remarks  are  intended  to  guard 
against  groundless  prepossessions  and  wrong  modes  of  reasoning, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  profitable  discussion  of 
file  subject  of  human  depravity. 

Sirst.  The  cormderation  of  the  divine  character  cannot  1$ 
made  the  ground  of  any  presumption  against  the  doctrine  <ff 
human  depramty  or  sinfulness^  and  can  have  no  influence  to  m- 
taUdate  the  argum^mts  hy  which  the  doctrine  is  supported. 

In  reasoning  on  the  present  subject  I  shall  proceed  on  the  prin* 
eiple,  that  the  existence  and  moral  perfection  of  Gk)d  have  been 
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satisfactorily  proved,  and  are  uDhesitatingly  believed;  and  Uiat 
he  is  a  righteous  and  benevolent  Governor.  My  position  is,  that 
ibis  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  proof  against  the  doctrine  of  man's 
apostasy  and  sinfulness. 

No  man  can  urge  the  moral  character  of  God  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  except  oa  the 
supposition,  that  we  are  competent  to  determine  by  our  own 
reason,  in  what  manner  (rod's  moral  perfection  will  be  de- 
veloped. K  we  make  an  appeal  to  revelation  or  experience, 
we  shall  find  what  all  Christians,  and  what  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  heathen,  have  found  and  acknowledged ;  that  man  is  tiie 
subject  of  a  deep  moral  depravity.  But  suppose  that  we  were  mm 
at  the  period  immediately  after  the  creation  of  man,  and  that,  wiiii 
our  rational  powers  in  full  exercise,  we  should  look  upon  the  in- 
nocent, happy  pair  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  imder  the  inspection 
of  their  Creator,  and  enjoying  his  constant  kindness.  And  snp- 
pose  thcf  inquiry  should  be  made  ;  ^'  WiU  these  holy  and  hofpjf 
beings  ever  become  transgressors  of  Q-od^s  righteous  law?  W8lt 
God  suffer  them  to  fall  into  sin?  And  will  their  posterity  have 
{heir  existence  in  a  state  of  moral  evil?^^  What  would  be  iiie 
proper  answer  to  such  an  inquiry? — the  answer  which  wonll 
accprd  with  the  truth  ?  We  should  probably  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  such  a  disastrous  event  can  never  take  place.  Gt>d  is  in- 
finitely  good,  and  he  will  watch  over  his  dependent,  feeble 
creatures,  and  effectually  guard  them  against  danger,  especiaUy 
against  the  pollution  and  misery  of  sin.  But  if  we  should  wait 
a  little,  and  observe  the  course  of  events,  we  should  learn  that 
our  judgment  was  premature.  We  should  see  the  happy  parents 
of  the  human  race  fallen  into  a  state  of  guilt,  and,  through  their 
offence,  all  their  posterity  *'  constituted  sinners, ^^  And  thus  the 
history  of  God's  providence  would  teach  us,  that  we  were  not 
of  ourselves  competent  to  determine  in  what  particular  manner 
his  infinite  perfection  would  be  displayed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  goodness  of  God  is,  in  various  respects, 
immensely  different  from  all  that  we  call  goodness  in  man.  And 
if  we  should  undertake   to  determine,  in  particular  cases,  that 
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such  and  such  acts  will  result  from  the  divine  goodness,  because 
ahnilar  acts  result  from  such  goodness  as  toe  possess  ;  we  should 
&U  into  the  most  evident  nnstakes.  Our  proceeding  in  this 
manner  would  be  to  assume  the  principle,  that  we  can  measure 
the  infinite  perfections  of  (Jod  by  our  own  views  and  feelings. 
It  would  be  to  forget  that,  while  we  are  of  jesterdaj  and  know 
nothing,  the  mind  of  God  is  infinite  ;  —  that  while  our  views  are 
confined  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  the  mind  of  Gk)d  com- 
prehends the  whole  extent  of  the  universe,  and  reaches  throu^ 
endless  ages.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  believe, 
tiiat  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  are  infinite,  and 
which  have  respect  to  the  whole  system  of  the  creation  and  to 
4e  whole  length  of  eternity,  must  dictate  measures  exceedingly  di- 
verse from  those  which  our  finite  minds  would  be  likely  to  adopt. 

This  general  principle  is  of  special  use  in  regard  to  a  great 
variely  of  subjects,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  one  now  under 
eonaderation.  We  can  properly  make  no  inference  from  the 
moral  perfection  of  God,  which  will  interfere  with  our  belief  of 
man's  depravity.  We  should  be  utterly  unable,  from  our  notions 
cf  the  divine  goodness  to  determine  whether  all  or  any  human 
beings  would  be  transgressors,  or  in  what  degree  they  would  be 
depraved,  or  at  what  period  of  their  existence,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, their  depravity  would  commence.  Facts  show,  and  the 
Scriptures  show,  that  many  things  are  consistent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  which,  judging  from  our  own  reason,  we  should 
have  tfaonght  wholly  inconsistent.  We  are  to  remember  this ; 
and  to  come  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  moral  state  of  many  with  a 
mind  free  from  prepossession,  ready  to  believe  what  is  proved  by 
proper  evidence,  and  with  a  full  persuasion  that  whatever  we  find 
to  be  fiwt  as  to  the  existence,  the  degree,  the  commencement,  or 
the  consequence  of  depravity  in  man,  must  be  perfectly  con- 
nstent  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
rideration  that  God  is  infinitely  benevolent  can  have  no  more 
influence  upon  our  inquiry  respecting  man's  moral  character  and 
atate,  tiban  respecting  his  mental  faculties  or  his  bodily  senses. 
TboB  sabject  must  be  treated  wholly  as  a  matter  of  fiict. 
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Thia  principle  will  entirely  firee  ns  fifm  one  of  the  most  peir- 
plezing  difficulties  respecting  the  reality  and  the  degree  of  hunma 
eorruption.  K  we  take  care  to  understand  this  important  prin- 
Gi{de,  and  to  have  it  fixed  in  our  mmds,  we  shall  no  longer  denj 
mr  doubt  that  man  is  dead  in  sin,  because  Chd  u  good.  It  will 
AO  longer  appear  to  us  any  stain  upon  the  character  of  God,  thii 
a  world  of  rational,  moral  beings  have  rebelled  against  him, 
and  exposed  tiiemselves  to  his  wrath.  Feeling  ourselves  utterly 
incompetent  to  judge  what  would  be  suitable  for  a  Being  of  iDk- 
finite  perfection  to  do  in  such  a  case,  we  shall  take  the  attitude 
of  learners.  As  soon  as  we  find  what  God  has  actually  dona, 
and  what  he  has  not  done,  what  events  have  occurred  among  hii 
creatures,  and  how  he  treats  those  events,  wc  shall  be  satisfied* 
Indeed,  we  shall  be  so  far  from  thinking  that  anything  whidi 
takes  place  among  created  beings  is  incompatible  with  the  per- 
fections of  God,  that  we  shall  regard  all  his  arrangements  and 
(^rations  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  as  manifestations  of 
his  attributes,  and  as  means  of  giving  us  just  conceptions  of  hii 
eharacter.  And  if,  in  any  case,  even  where  we  find  the  greatest 
mystery,  the  question  arises,  why  God  hoe  done  so,  we  can 
readily  answer,  because  he  sees  it  to  be  right.  This  general 
answer,  arising  altogether  from  our  confidence  in  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  should  be  perfectiy  satis&ctory, 
though  the  particular  reasons  of  his  conduct  lie  wholly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  intelligence. 

Secondly.  No  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
pravity can  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  Ood  created  man  at 
first  in  his  ou^n  moral  image.  In  other  words,  man's  original 
holiness  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  present  sinfulness. 

From  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  man  was  finite  and 
mutable.  Though  he  was  created  holy,  he  was  liable  to  become 
unholy.  He  had  no  such  inflexibility  of  principle,  no  such 
strength  of  character,  no  such  confirmation  in  virtue,  as  abso- 
lutely to  secure  him  against  sin.  His  certain  perseverance  in 
holiness  could  not  be  inferred  from  anything  in  himself.  He  was 
in  his  nature  changeable,  and  was  exposed  to  temptaticms  wlnoh 
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ai^t  influence  him  to  ^come  a  sinner.  There  was,  therefore, 
JMD  certain  ground  of  his  continuance  in  a  state  of  holiness,  unlett 
Qod  saw  fit  effectu4xUy  to  preserve  him  from  sin.  And  it  could 
ia  no  waj  be  inferred  from  God's  moral  perfection,  that  he  would 
preserve  him.  He  was  under  no.  obligation  to  do  it.  He  would 
TKdate  none  of  his  perfections  bj  not  doing  it. 

Thus  the  matter  stood.  Man,  as  a  moral  agent,  in  a  state  of 
trial,  might  fall  into  sin.  He  was  liable  to  change,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  causes  which  might  induce  him  to 
duuige.  (rod  was  not  pledged  efiectually  to  preserve  him  from 
lin,  and  none  of  his  perfections  required  him  to  afibrd  such 
preservation.  And  there  might  be  special  reasons  relating  to 
Us  own  glory  and  the  interests  of  his  moral  kingdom,  why  he 
diould  not  efiectually  preserve  him.  When  therefore  sin  occup- 
ied, we  cannot  say  there  was  anything  incredible  in  it,  or  anj- 
ddxkg  inconsistent  with  man's  having  been  originally  holy.  And 
Us  original  holiness  cannot  be  mentioned  as  diminishing  at  all 
Ae  evidence  of  his  apostasy,  or  as  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
believe  it.  DiflSculties  may  exist  respecting  this  matter,  and 
difficulties  not  to  be  solved.  But  the  following  things  are 
evident,  namely,  that  man,  though  at  first  holy,  was  changeable, 
and  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  mighl 
induce  him  to  sin ;  that  the  proof  we  have  of  his  apostasy  is  to 
be  admitted  without  hesitation,  and  that  we  can  never  consider  it 
incredible,  that  a  moral  agent,  in  a  state  of  probation,  should 
transgress  the  divine  law  and  fall  under  its  penalty. 

Thirdly.  The  chief  reason  which  prevents  men  from  rightly 
imderstanding  and  receiving  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption, 
18,  their  blindness  to  the  extent  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  law^ 
mid  their  ignorance  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  moral  law  is  the  standard  of  character.  If  we  are  con- 
fitrmed  to  its  requisitions,  we  are  holy ;  if  not  conformed,  we  are 
tinners.  But  men  in  general  have  no  proper  discernment  of 
this  perfect  law,  and  no  practical  regard  to  it,  as  the  rule  of  their 
aetions.  Their  eyes  are  directed  to  other  and  very  different 
atandards,  according  to  which  thej  can  tlunk  highly  of  them- 
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selves,  though  in  truth  thej  axe  guilty  %id  vile.  Every  hasm 
being  is  himself  an  example  of  depravity.  And  he  must  lean 
itd  nature  and  malignity  chiefly  by  a  careful  survey  of  his  own 
heart  and  life.  While  he  neglects  to  examine  himself,  and  to 
judge  of  his  moral  feelings  and  actions  by  God's  holy  law,  oqr 
arguments  from  Scripture  and  experience  will  fail  to  convinoe 
him  of  the  truth,  or  at  best  will  give  him  only  an  intellectual  eonf 
viction,  a  dry,  speculative  notion  of  what  his  heart  does  not  fed. 
Here  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  that  humiliatna^ 
doctrine  which  we  hold  respecting  the  moral  corruption  and  mit 
of  the  human  race.  Men  are  occupied  with  other  concerns  and 
do  not  look  into  themselves.  Or  if  at  any  time  they  do  this,  thcj 
disregard  the  only  true  standard  of  moral  actions,  and  the  ooljr 
just  measure  of  their  obligations,  and  substitute  another  standarjf 
which  leads  them  to  overlook  their  moral  delinquencies  and  ttia 
utter  alienatioiv  of  their  hearts  from  God,  and  to  form  an  opimoB 
of  themselves  which  will  free  them  from  the  pain  of  self-reproafllii 
and  gratify  their  self-love.  They  are  like  a  man  who,  having  a 
deformed  countenance,  induces  a  painter  to  make  such  a  pictoie 
of  him  as  shall  conceal  his  deformities,  and  please  his  vanity  bj 
imaginary  beauties,  and  then  looks  at  it  as  a  true  picture  of 
himself. 

The  fact  that  so  many  men  reject  the  doctrine  of  human  d^ 
pi*avity  and  guilt,  or  form  very  inadequate  and  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  it,  is  so  far  from  disproving  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  in 
reality  a  striking  illustration  of  its  truth. 

Fourthly.  It  is  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  depravity,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  maintained 
by  evangelical  Christians,  that  men  in  their  natural  state  po8se$» 
and  exhibit  many  amiable^  commendable  and  uBefid  qualities. 

Men  stand  in  various  relations.  Their  character  must  of 
course  be  viewed  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  in  each  must  be  esti- 
mated according  as  it  is  conformed  or  not  conformed  to  the  rules  of 
conduct  arising  from  these  various  relations.  They  may  have 
attributes  corresponding  to  some  of  these  relations,  such  as  the 
natural  relations   of  domestic  and  social  life;  and  in  referenoe 
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to  these  relations  merel^,  they  may  be  considered  both  amiable 
and  useful,  and  even  praise-worthy ;  while  they  have  nothing 
which  corresponds  to  the  high  relation  they  bear  to  God  and  to 
his  spiritual  law,  and  to  their  fellow  men  as  subjects  of  that 
law.  Accordingly  the  natural  affections  of  parents  and  children, 
and  all  the  social  affections  and  sympathies  are  just  as  consistent 
as  bodily  appetites  are,  with  the  fact  that  man  is  without  holiness, 
L  e.  without  that  affection  which  is  required  of  him  in  relation 
to  God  and  a  moral  government.  What  then  becomes  of  all 
fliat  the  deniers  of  human  corruption  have  said  of  the  lovely 
nmplicity,  the  freedom  from  guile,  the  dutifulness  and  affection 
6f  children,  and  the  sympathy,  good  will,  gratitude,  justice,  and 
generosity  which  men  in  their  natural  state  often  exhibit  ?  It  is 
admitted  that  they  may  have  all  these  lovely,  useful  and  com- 
mendable dispositions,  and  that,  in  regard  to  all  the  common  do- 
iiestac  and  social  relations,  those  who  have  these  dispositions  are 
to  be  regarded  in  a  very  different  light  from  those  who  are  des- 
titute of  them.  But,  after  all,  these  natural  dispositions,  however 
amiable,  and  however  useful  their  fruits,  do  not  touch  their  re- 
lation to  God,  and  to  the  immortal  bemgs  who  compose  his  moral 
Idngdom.  And,  for  aught  that  appears,  they  may  be  as  really 
destitute  of  that  holy  love  and  obedience,  which  is  due  from 
them  in  this  paramount  relation,  as  if  they  had  nothing  which 
corresponded  to  their  other  relations.  I  say  they  may  be  as 
reaUy  destitute  of  holiness.  I  speak  not  of  the  degree  of  positive 
Trickedness.  For  evidently  the  extinction  of  the  natural  afifeo- 
tions  shows  an  extreme  degree  of  depravity.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  practice  of  wickedness  for  a  long  time  and  with 
uncommon  violence,  which  can  extinguish  the  amiable  and  useful 
dispositions  belonging  to  us  as  domestic  and  social  beings.  Hence 
irhen  the  Apostle  speaks  of  persons  as  '^  without  natural  affec- 
tion," his  object  evidently  is,  to  describe  those  who  are  sunk  to 
ttie  lowest  degree  of  vice.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words ;  the 
natural  affections,  however  cultivated  and  improved,  and  howeyer 
attractive  the  forms  in  which  they  may  be  exhibited,  do  not  con- 
stitute holiness,  and  are  often  found  where  no  degree  of  holiness 
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exists.  And  they  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man, 
that  thej  cannot  be  eradicated,  except  bj  the  influence  of  ex* 
treme  wickedness,  nor  always  even  by  this. 

My  last  remark  is,  that  no  theory  intended  to  account  pkikH 
sophically  for  the  fact  that  man  is  depraved,  can  free  the  eitbfmt 
from  difficult^/. 

As  I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  in  anotber 
place,  I  shall  treat  it  briefly  here.  It  will  be  found  on  carefal 
inquiry,  that  the  common  theory  of  the  orthodox  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  depravity  is  exposed  to  no  greater  objections  tium 
any  other  theory ;  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  mad# 
by  philosophical  reasoning  to  avoid  or  to  diminish  the  difficulties 
attending  the  subject,  have  effected  but  little ;  and  that  maa'ft 
universal  sinfulness  is,  after  all,  a  well  known,  dreac^ul  fact"^ 
a  fact,  whether  explained  or  unexplained,  as  certain  as  our  e»^ 
istenee.  Now  as  no  hypothesis  which  has  been  invented  for  Hm 
purpose  of  accountmg  for  man's  depravity,  and  freemg  it 
objectbns  and  difficulties,  has  answered  the  purpose;  we 
brought  to  this  conclusion;  that  depravity  is  a  fact  wUeh 
ehiefiy  concerns  us  not  in  an  intellectual,  bid  in  a  moral  vieso ; 
that  we  are  to  make  use  of  the  doctrine  for  practical  purposes^ 
and  that  it  is  the  part  of  Christian  tvisdom  to  receive  those  pat^ 
ticular  views  of  the  subject  which  best  agree  with  the  current  rep^ 
resentations  of  Scripture  and  with  lessons  of  experience  and  obser^ 
vation,  to  whatever  speculative  objections  those  views  may  be 
exposed. 

I  have  said  this  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  way  before 
us,  and  making  the  object  of  inquiry  as  simple  and  plain  as  pos- 
sible. In  physical  science  we  inquire  for  facts ;  for  example,  we 
inquire  whether  all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  the  centre  of  ttie 
earth,  or  to  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ;  how  this  tendency 
shows  itself,  and  according  to  what  laws  it  is  regulated.  We 
inquire,  what  peculiar  tendency  or  power  the  loadstone  has,  and 
in  what  manner  it  operates.  The  same  in  every  branch  of 
natural  science.  Here  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  encumbered 
with  no  hypothesis  and  no  preconceived  opinion.     And  if  any 
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one  should  say  to  ns,  this  or  that  thing,  which  is  made  known  ad 
a  fiict,  18  very  strange  and  unaccountable,  entirely  difierent  from 
what  we  should  have  supposed,  and  liable  to  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  solved  ;  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  We  should  be  satis- 
fied with  clear  evidence,  and  should  believe  the  truth  of  facts, 
made  known  by  uniform  experience.  What  if  the  facts  should 
appear  strange  and  unaccountable,  and  should  be  attended  with 
insolvable  difficulties  ?  To  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn, 
eveiytiiing  may  be  strange  and  unaccountable.  We  know  thai 
many  things  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  concerning  whi<dl 
we  have  no  difficulties,  are  very  strange  and  are  attended  with 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  a  little  child;  and  that  they  were 
feimerly  so  to  us. 

Why  cannot  men  be  brought  to  exercise  as  much  reason  and 
oonmion  sense  en  the  subject  of  religion,  as  they  do  on  othflt 
idrjeets  ?  In  every  department  of  natural  science,  they  readily 
ieknowledge  fads^  however  new,  and  however  contrary  to  their 
preconceived  opinions.  But  when  they  come  to  the  ^bject  of 
idigion,  on  which  they  are  least  of  all  capable  of  knowing  any* 
fting  except  what  Scripture  and  experience  teach,  they  hesitate 
to  admit  what  Scripture  and  universal  experience  make  perfectly 
pUn  and  certain.  They  doubt  and  even  deny  a  doctrine  which 
Nflfts  upon  unquestionable  facts  continually  occurring  around 
ftem  and  within  them.  What  can  be  done  to  convince  men  of 
te  mireasonableness  and  folly  of  such  a  course,  and  to  prepare 
fliem  to  receive  with  simplicity  whatever  shall  be  made  known  to 
fltem  as  truth  by  the  word  and  providence  of  God  ? 

18* 
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IVIDBNCE    OF    DBPRAYITT    FROM     HUMAN     CONDUCT.       ByiDBJMl 
FROM  SCRIPTURE  OF  ITS  UNIVERSALITY. 

In  commencing  the  argument  in  support  of  the  common  dex- 
trine of  depravity,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  parfio- 
nlar  kind  of  evidence  which  arises  from  human  eatiduct. 

This  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which  is  sanctioned  by  our  Sariosr 
himself.  '^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Do  men  gaAir 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit."  On  this  principle  we  ground  our  judgments  both  of 
ourselves  and  others.  External  action  is  the  only  evidence  of 
character  which  can  fall  under  our  observation,  in  respect  to  our 
fellow  men.  And  external  and  internal  action  furnish  the  prcqper 
evidence  of  our  own  character. 

Now  the  general  current  of  human  actions  is  such  in  relatkm 
to  the  divine  law,  as  to  afford  conclusive  and  overwhelming  eii- 
dence  of  man's  moral  corruption.  If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  history  of  human  conduct  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
we  shall  see  that  man  has  been  a  sinner.  If  we  survey  the 
conduct  of  man  at  the  present  day,  in  every  situation  and  at 
every  period  of  life,  we  still  find  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  sinner.  And  this  fact  is  made  still  more  evident  to  each 
individual  by  his  own  moral  feelings  and  actions.  Who  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  can  survey  his  own  life,  even  tor 
a  single  day,  without  being  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  he 
is  a  sinner?     Every  one  who  attends  seriously  to  his  inward 
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exercises  and  outward  actions,  and  compares  them  with  the 
standard  of  God's  law,  will  have  a  deep  conviction  of  his  own 
moral  corruption. 

The  evidence  which  arises  from  human  conduct  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  depravity,  is  exceedingly  various.     It  is  exhibited 
in  all  conceivable  ways.     Indeed  the  wickedness  of  the  human 
&eart  has  forced  itself  out  in  ways  which,  aside  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  we  should  have  pronounced  impossible. 

This  evidence  exists  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  actions  of 
xnen  are  not  such  that  we  are  merely  able,  by  careful  examina- 
^on,  to  discover  some  taint  of  moral  evil  in  them.  They  have 
am  obliquity  which  is  palpable  and  prominent.  They  have  a 
deep  stain,  like  scarlet  and  crimson. 

The  evidence  from  human  conduct  is  constantly  exhibited  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Should  we  at  any  time  forget  the  history  of  past 
•ges,  and  begm  to  think  that  man  is  not  so  depraved  as  has 
f^endly  been  supposed ;  we  should  soon  be  awakened  from  our 
dream  by  the  fruits  of  depravity  in  those  around  us,  and  espe- 
<aally  in  ourselves.  Whether  we  are  associated  with  our  fellow 
ereatures  in  the  common  business  of  life  or  in  the  concerns  of 
religion,  we  cannot  fail  to  witness  in  them,  whoever  they  may 
be,  clear  indications  of  moral  corruption.  And  if  we  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  society  of  men  and  live  in  solitude,  we  shall  stall 
have  evidence  of  this  corruption  from  what  takes  place  in  our- 
selves. Wherever  we  go  and  whatever  we  do,  this  evidence  is 
0<mtinually  present  with  us. 

From  the  history  of  human  conduct,  we  have  then  evidence  of 
depravity  which  is  various,  powerful,  and  constant.  Indeed  the 
evidence  is  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could 
be  increased.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  effort  among  men,  and 
we  may  often  be  conscious  of  such  an  effort  in  ourselves,  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  naked  deformity  of  sin,  and  to  put  on  the  sem- 
Uance  of  goodness  when  the  reality  is  wanting.  But  even  this 
afinrds  additional  evidence  of  the  evil  which  cleaves  to  our 
character.  This  attempt  at  conceahnent,  this  unwillingness  to  ap- 
pear in  a  true  light,  is  one  of  the  most  hateful  properties  of  the 
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depraved  heart.  The  more  we  are  in  the  habit  of  searchiiig  Cfiit 
the  deceitful  workings  of  sin,  and  the  various  false  refugee  whkrii 
it  invents,  the  more  deep  will  be  our  conviction  of  its  power  and 
malignity.  It  is  on  the  whole  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  evi- 
dence of  man's  depravity,  arising  from  his  actions,  could  be  in- 
creased. To  say  the  least,  this  evidence  is  so  great,  that  we 
must  be  the  subjects  of  singular  obstinacy  and  blindness,  not  to  be 
convinced,  and  of  singular  pride,  not  to  be  humbled. 

The  evidence  already  brought  into  view,  even  if  there  were  no 
other,  proves  the  moral  depravity  of  man  as  clearly,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  prove  any  principle  in  natural  science.  Even  tiie 
law  of  gravitation  cannot  be  proved  more  certainly  than  ^^  (he  lam 
of  rni"  in  man.  If  the  law  of  gravitation  is  proved  by  the  fiust 
that  all  bodies,  when  left  without  resistance,  show  a  tendency  to 
move  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  moral  depravity  of  UHUi 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  left  to  himself  in  circumstaneee 
which  lead  to  a  development  of  his  moral  character,  he  always 
shows  a  propensity  to  sin.  The  appearances  of  human  nature 
from  the  first  apostasy  to  the  present  time,  and  from  early  child- 
hood to  old  age,  evince  the  existence  of  a  deep-rooted  moral  die« 
ease.  That  the  nature  of  man  has  a  wrong  bias,  or  tends  to  evQ, 
18  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  the  care  of  children 
and  youth,  or  who  seriously  endeavor  to  persuade  men  to  conform 
te  the  rule  of  duty.  It  is  proved  by  all  the  restraints  which  dis- 
creet parents  feel  themselves  obliged  to  impose  on  then*  children, 
and  rulers  upon  their  subjects;  especially  by  those  restraints 
which  good  men  find  it  necessary  to  impose  upon  themselves.  The 
&cts  which  indicate  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  man  are  as 
various  and  clear,  as  those  which  indicate  any  bodily  disease. 
And  the  more  perfect  our  acquaintance  with  the  conduct  of  men, 
and  especially  our  own  conduct,  the  deeper  will  be  our  impression 
of  the  moral  disorder  of  our  nature.  It  is  not  like  incase  in  which 
a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  excites 
lears  which  are  allayed  by  a  more  perfect  acquaintance.  It  ie 
rather  like  a  case  in  which  our  first  observation  mi^t  lead  ue  t» 
apprehend  that  a  jaerson  is  the  subject  of  some  sli^t  infirmitj^ 
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8131  howerer  leaving  us  in  doabt  whether  there  is  any  serious 
order,  or  what  the  disorder  is,  until  our  continued  obsenration  of 
the  symptoms  increases  our  apprehension,  and  finally  makes  it  a 
eertainty,  that  the  patient  has  a  disorder  of  the  most  alarming 
diaracter,  and  incapable  of  being  cured,  except  by  the  speedy  ap- 
*pIicatioin  of  extraordinary  means. 

To  give  a  further  illustration  of  the  principle  above  stated,  and 
to  confirm  still  more  fully  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived, 
I  subjoin  a  few  quotations  from  writers  of  well  known  charac- 
ter. 

Dr.  Beecher  says ;  ^'  There  must  be  and  there  is  in  man  som^ 
Uiing  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  that  the  will  of  fallen  man  does, 
bam  the  beginning,  act  wrong,  —  something  anterior  to  vohintary 
miion.'^^ —  ^^  There  must  be  some  ground,  in  the  nature  of  the  race, 
fr  tiie  early  personal  and  actual  sin  with  which  they  are  all  charge- 
•Ue." — *'*'  To  say  that  all  men  sin  actually,  and  universally,  and 
Jhrever,  until  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  against  the 
strongest  possible  motives,  merely  because  they  are  free  agents, 
mA  are  able  to  do  so,  and  that  there  is  in  their  nature^  as  affect- 
ed by  the  fall,  no  cause  or  reason  of  the  certainty,  is  absurd.  It 
is  to  ascribe  the  most  stupendous  concurrence  of  perverted  aetaon 
m  all  the  adult  millions  of  mankind,  to  nothing.  The  thing  to  be 
aeeounted  for,  is,  the  phenomenon  of  an  entire  series  of  universal 
aetual  sm ;  and  to  ascribe  the  universal  and  entire  obliquity  of 
the  human  will  to  the  simple  ability  of  choosing  wrong,  is  to  as- 
eribe  the  moral  obliqmty  of  a  lost  world  to  nothing.'^ 

"  Even  though,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  we  had  outward  exhi- 
bition alone,  we  often  have  enough  to  infer  and  ascertain  the  in- 
irard  tendency.  We  need  not  dig  into  a  spring  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  its  water,  but  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  stream 
ipfaich  flows  from  it"  —  '^  It  is  thus  that  we  verify  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  by  experience.  Should  it  be  found  true  of  every  man 
iiat  he  is  actually  a  sinner  —  should  this  hold  universally  larue 
lith  each  individual  of  the  human  family;  —  if ,  in  every  country 
rf  the  worid,  and  in  every  age  of  tiie  world's  history,  all  who  have 
grown  old  enough  to  be  capable  of  showing  themselves,  were 
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transgressors  agidnst  the  law  of  God  —  and,  if  among  all  ttie 
eidents  and  varieties  of  condition  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  each 
member  of  humanity  still  betook  himself  to  his  own  wayward  deyi- 
ations  from  the  rule  of  right  —  then,  he  sins  purely  in  virtue  of 
his  being  a  man  ;  there  is  something  in  the  very  make  and  mech- 
anism of  his  nature  which  causes  him  to  be  a  sinner.''  —  "  The  in- 
nate and  original  disposition  of  man  to  sin,  is  just  as  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  sinful  doings  of  all  and  each  of  the  species,  as  the 
innate  ferocity  of  the  tiger  is,  by  the  way  in  which  this  ferocity 
breaks  forth  into  actual  exemplification  in  each  individual  of  the 
tribe.  If  each  man  is  a  sinner,  this  is  because  of  a  pervading; 
tendency  to  sin,  that  so  taints  and  overspreads  the  whole  nature^ 
as  to  be  present  with  every  separate  portion  of  it.  And  to  assert 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  these  circumstances,  is  to  do  no 
more  than  to  assert  the  reignmg  quality  of  any  species  whether 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  to  do  no  more  than  to 
affirm  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  tiger,  or  the  odorous  nature  of 
tlie  rose,  or  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  fox-glove.  It  is  to  r^ 
duce  that,  which  is  true  of  every  single  specimen  of  our  nature, 
into  a  general  expression  that  we  make  applicable  to  the  whole 
nature.  And  to  talk  of  the  original  sin  of  our  species,  thereby 
intending  to  signify  the  existence  of  a  prior  and  universal  dispori- 
tion  to  sin,  is  just  as  warrantable,  as  to  affirm  the  most  certain 
laws,  or  soundest  classifications  in  natural  history." 

"  No  man  however,"  says  Dr.  George  Payne,  "  has  exhibited 
this  point  in  a  more  luminous  manner  than  the  great  Jonathan 
Edwards.  The  substance  of  his  arguments,  —  is  as  follows.  The 
uniformity  of  an  event  proves  the  existence  somewhere  of  a  ten- 
dency to  that  event.  —  For  what  is  meant  by  tendency,  but  m 
prevailing  liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  an  event  ?"  — "  Ten- 
dency to  a  certain  disease,  implies  the  probability  of  an  attack  of 
that  disease,  through  the  existence  and  action  of  certain  elements 
in  the  constitution  which  may  give  birth  to  it.  Now  tendency  is 
always  inferred  from  facts.  If  a  tree  grows  perpendicularly,  and 
not  horizontally,  we  say  it  has  a  tendency  thus  to  grow.  If  wa- 
ter runs  down  hill,  we  conclude  that  it  possesses  a  tendency  to 
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flow  in  that  direction.  If  a  tree  brings  forth  certain  fruit,  no  one 
doubts  its  tendency  to  produce  such  fruit.  If,  then,  the  tree  of 
human  nature  uniformly  brings  forth  morally  corrupt  fruit,  we 
not  only  may  but  we  must  infer  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
forth  such  fioiit ;  i.  e.  that  the  doctrine  of  the  native  depravity  of 
nan  is  true." 

"  Sufficient,  we  conceive,"  continues  Dr.  Payne,  "  has  been 

laid  in  justification  of  our  conclusion,  that  the  invariableness  with 

which  ttn  is  committed* proves  the  doctrine  of  original  sin;  or, 

diat  there  exists,  in  the  nature  of  man,  a  tendency  to  commit  it. 

^Ehe  conclufflon  rests,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  not  on   the  mere 

oommisrion  of  sin,  but  on  the  invariableness  of  its  conmiission. 

4)ur  argument  does  not  run  thus :  actual  sin  proves  original  sin. 

^e  case  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  of  Adam  himself,  would  difr- 

"pirove  this  assertion^  were  we  incautious  enough  to  make  it.     The 

argument  is  as  follows :  —  all  men,  in  every  age,  in  every  part  of 

die  globe,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  in  spite  of  every 

conceivable  moral  inducement  to  avoid  it,  —  all  men  have  sinned. 

^  They  sin,  therefore,'   to  adopt  the  emphatic   language  of  Dr. 

Chalmers,  ^not  solely  because   of  the   peculiar  excitements  to 

^tU  that  have  crossed  their  path ;    they  have   sinned  not  only 

because  of  the  noxious  atmosphere  they  have  breathed,  of  the 

"vitiating  example  that  is  on  every  side  of  them ;  but  they  have 

^nned  purely  in  virtue  of  their  being  men,^     The  proper  cause, 

^x  occasion  of  sin,  in  other  words,  is  their  own  fallen  nature." 

"And,  now,"  says  Payne,  "I  should  not  do  justice  to  my 

subject,  -were   I   not  to  add,  that   the  horrible  wickedness  do- 

acribed  by  the  Apostle,  has  abounded  in  the  world  in  spite  of 

all  the  means  resorted  to  by  Jehovah  to  check  its  progress." 

"  The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  preceding  proof  of  the 
universality  of  sin,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
itraints,  is,  that  there  must  exist  in  the  nature  of  man  a  ten- 
dency to  sin ;  in  other  words  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
a  true  doctrine.  In  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  tree 
(if  human  nature  has  brought  forth  bad  fruit;  its  nature  must 
therefore  be  corrupt.     Or,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Jona- 
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than  Edwards ;  ^  If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground  which  abound- 
ed with  briers  and  thorns^  or  some  poisonous  phint,  and  all  man- 
kind had  used  their  endeavors  for  a  thousand  years  together 
to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring  that  ground  bj  ma- 
nure and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to  produce  better 
fruit,  all  in  vain  —  it  would  still  be  overrun  with  the  same  nox- 
ious growth ;  it  would  not  be  a  proof  that  such  a  produce  was 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  any  wise  to  be  compared 
to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence,  that  wickedness  b 
a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the  world  of 
mankind.  For  the  means  used  with  it  have  been  great  and 
wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and  boundless  wisdom 
(rf  God,  —  medicines  procured  with  infinite  expense,  exhibited 
iriAi  a  vast  apparatus,  a  marvellous  succession  of  dispensations, 
introduced  one  after  another,  displaying  an  incomprehenable 
length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height  of  Divine  wisdom,  love, 
and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the  Godhead  —  to  the 
eternal  admiration  of  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenlj 
places.' " 

We  come  now  to  the  evidence  from  Scripture  that  all  men  are 
sinners.  This  evidence  is  nothing  less  than  the  testimony  of 
that  Being  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  who  is  perfectiy  qualified  to  be  our  Judge.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  a  benevolent  Creator  respecting  his  creatures, 
and  of  a  holy  and  merciful  Father  respecting  his  children.  In 
such  a  testimony  we  may  be  sure  there  will  be  no  partiality  and 
no  injustice. 

The  particulars  of  the  divine  testimony  in  proof  of  the  uni- 
versal sinfulness  of  our  race  will  be  presented  in  the  following 
order : 

1.  Passages  expressly  asserting  the  universality  of  sin. 

2.  Passages  setting  forth  the  sinful  conduct  of  individuah  and 
nations, 

3.  Representations  in  regard  to  other  subjects  which  imply  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  man. 
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1.  Paaaageg  txprewly  asserting  the  universality  of  sin. 
Those  which  «re  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are 
ymrj  direct  Rom.  5:  12  — 19,  "And  so  death  passed  upoA 
«B  men  J  for  that  all  have  sinned,^^  This  text  clearly  kor 
IpEee  that  all  who  die  are  sinners,  or  that  the  sinfulness  of  men 
iCKtends  as  fiEur  as  their  mortality.  Various  expresrions  in  the  ver- 
•SB  here  referred  to  show,  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  in  a 
Btate  of  sin  and  rum.  This  is  repeatedly  affirmed  in  ch.  iii. :  "  We 
hgLve  before  proved,"  says  the  Apostle,  "that  both  Jews  and  Gea* 
files  are  aU  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written :  There  is  none  righteous,  nO| 
not  one.  There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  tint 
aeeketh  after  Ood.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are 
together  become  unprofitable,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
one."  He  then  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  all  the  world 
guilty  before  God;  so  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh 
be  justified  in  his  sight ;"  which  would  not  be  true,  if  any 
free  from  sin. 

The  declaration  of  (Jod  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ch.  17 :  9, 
«onvevs  the  same  sentiment.     "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?  "     The  sense 
Sb  unlimited.     It  is  not  the  heart  of  one  man,  or  of  one  society  of 
;  but  the  heart,  —  the  human  heart  universally.     This  sense 
confirmed  by  the  next  verse.    "  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart  ;^^  this 
umversally.     As  there  can  be  no  limitation  in  this  case,  there 
be  none  in  the  former.     The  heart  which  God  searches,  is  that 
'Which  is  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked.     In  Eccl.  9 :  4,  we  find 
a  nmilar  expression :  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil." 
8o,  Gen.  8  :  21,  "  The  imagination  of  m^n^s  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth."    What  does  the  anatomist  mean,  when  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  form  and  uses  of  the  heart.,  as  a  part  of  the  human  body? 
And  what  does  the  writer  on  ment^  philosophy  mean,  when  he 
q)eak8  of  the  mind,  the  understanding,  the  wiU,  and  the  cork- 
%eieneef    Does  not  the  form  of  expression  always  denote  that 
what  is  said  relates  to  man  as  a  specieSj  and  is  true  of  the 
ipecies  universally,  unless  there  is  an  express  or  implied  limitar 
ioQ  ?    But  it  may  be  said,  there  is  such  a  limitation,  inawnnoh 
TOL.  n.  19 
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as  the  same  writers  who  declare  that  aU  are  wmem^  off  wnttpit 
—  that  there  is  none  that  eeeketh  after  Ghd^  or  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one,  also  speak  frequently  of  those  who  are  rigktoou$y  of 
those  who  eeek  God  and  do  good.  * 

To  set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  hare  only  to  makt 
the  Bible  its  own  interpreter.  How  then  does  the  sacred  Yoliime 
tocoont  for  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  who  form  an  ezoepliQa 
to  the  general  character  of  man,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  wicM 
world,  are  holy  and  obedient  ?  Does  it  teach  that  they  mre  so 
hy  nature?  No.  It  unequivocally  ascribes  the  character  of 
those  who  are  holy,  to  fhe  new  creating  influence  of  the  Divim 
Spirit,  They  were  "by  nature  children  of  wrath,  eren  ai 
others."  But  they  are  "  bom  again  ;^^  they  "  are  washed,  they 
are  Justified^  they  are  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesoiy 
and  bi/  the  Spirit  of  their  Ood^  They  are  what  they  are,  "  kg 
the  grace  of  God.^*  Now  if  they  were  holy  by  nature,  the  tezto 
which  declare  that  there  is  none  righteous,  would  evidently  bf 
subject  to  limitation.  But  as  those  who  are  holy  are  not  80  n 
their  natural  state,  and  become  so  only  by  the  renewing  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  they  furnish  no  exception  to  the  universal  sinfulnefli 
of  man,  as  he  is  by  nature.  Whatever  men  may  become  in  tlui 
world  or  in  the  next,  by  redeeming,  sanctifying  grace,  they  an 
all  in  their  natural  state  without  exception,  dead  in  sin.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  even  those  who  are  holy  and  obedient| 
are  so  only  in  a  very  imperfect  measure,  having  much  remaining 
sin.  So  that  if  any  say  they  have  no  sin,  "  they  deceive  them 
selves,"  and  "  make  God  a  liar." 

2.  I  argue  from  those  texts  which  set  forth  the  sif^ulness  ef 
individuals  and  nations  at  particular  times.  Such  as  Gren.  6 : 
/>,  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."  This  passage  shows  what  was  the 
character  of  the  himian  race  before  the  flood.  "  The  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great."  To  the  same  class  bMong  all  the 
passages  which  describe  the  impiety  and  wickedness  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  at  difierent  periods.     These  passages  are  very  numerooSi 
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and  ure  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  in 
ilie  Psahns  and  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  said,  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  common  mode  of 
reasoning  from  snch  texts,  that  thej  relate  to  men  in  particular 
places  and  at  particular  times,  and  to  those  who  were  the  subjects 
of  an  uncommon  degree  of  depravity  ;  and  that  it  would  be  very 
mjnst  to  understand  them  as  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

This  objection  can  be  obviated  by  considering  the  manner  in 
thich  the  subject  is  treated  by  writers  in  the  New  Testament. 
33iey  refer  to  the  account  given  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
depravity  of  men  in  former  times,  as  truly  descriptive  of  the  charaC' 
tmr  qf  the  human  race  generally.     The  prophet  Isaiah  swd  :  "  Who 
hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
Mtyealed  ? "     And  in  Isaiah  vi,  God  said   to  the  prophet ;  ^'  Gro, 
and  tell  this  people  ;  hear  ye  indeed  but  understand  not,  and  see 
^  indeed  but  perceive  not.     Make  the  heart  of  this  people  &t, 
and  make  their   ears  heavy,  and    shut   their  eyes."      In   this 
cxnnmission  Gtxi  signified  what  was  the  character  of  the  people 
%»  whom  ihe  prophet  was  sent,  and  pointed  out  tiie  fearful  effect 
'vliich  his  ministry  would  have  upon  them.     The  words  related, 
jffrimarily  and  directly  to  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
prophet  Isaiah.     But  in  the  New  Testament,  these  words  are 
xepeatedly  quoted  as  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  Jewe 
Mnder     the     gospel    dispensation.     John  12:  37  —  40,  "But 
though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  be- 
lieved not ;  that  the  saying  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  might  be  ful- 
filled, which  he  spake ;  Lard  who  hath  believed  our  report,  and 
to  whom  is  tJie  arm  of  tJie  Lord  revealed?    Therefore  they  could 
not  believe,  because  that  Isaiah  saith   again ;  He  hath  blinded 
their  eyes  and  hardened  tJieir  hearts,  that  they  should  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  nar  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted^ 
md  I  should  heal  them.^^     Thus  the  writer  of  the  evangelical 
history  took  atwo  passages,  which  described   the   stupidity  and 
wickedness  of  the  Jews  at  a  former  period,  and  applied  them 
to  his  contemporaries.     The  Apostie  Paul  did  the  same  in  regard 
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to  the  Jews  in  Rome.  Id  his  final  address  to  them,  in  order  to 
make  a  deep  impression  of  their  guilt,  he  sud ;  ^^  Wdl  spake  <1m 
Holy  Ghost  bj  Esaias  the  [H^phet  mito  your  fathers ;"  — re* 
peating  the  same  words  from  Isaiah  vi,  with  the  manifest  aad 
cutting  implication,  that  the  words  described  their  character,  ai 
well  as  the  character  of  their  &thers.  In  hk  epstle  to  lStD% 
Paul,  in  the  same  way,  takes  a  passage  fixHn  the  poet  EfHOM* 
nides,  and  applies  it  to  the  Cretans  of  his  day.  ^^  One  of  flieaii 
•Ten  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said  :  The  Cretans  are  ciwaye  Uare^ 
eoU  beasts^  slow  bellies.  This  witness  is  true  :  wherefore  r«biik0 
tiiem  sharply."  The  passage  from  the  poet  not  only  suggestei 
that  the  Cretans  were  depraved,  but  that  &ey  were  charaoteriied 
from  age  to  age  by  particular  forms  of  depravity.  But  the  «k^ 
ample  of  the  Apostle  in  Romans  iii,  is  most  directly  in  point.  Its 
making  out  the  proof  that  all  men  are  sinners,  he  enomerstee 
the  several  forms  of  wickedness  which  had  been  exhibited  hj 
men  in  particular  places,  and  at  particular  times.  The  argu- 
ment  is  unquestionably  good.  And  of  course,  it  is  just  aai 
proper  for  us  to  regard  all  the  particular  instances  of  wicked- 
ness which  the  history  of  any  portion  of  mankind  brings  to  Tiew^ 
as  indicatmg  what  is  the  character  of  the  species.  In  several  ef 
tibe  Psalms,  particularly  the  v,  x,  xiv,  xxxvi,  and  xl,  and  m 
Isaiah  lix,  the  writers  described  the  sins  which  prevailed  'in  their 
day.  "  They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable  works ; 
they  are  all  gone  aside,"  etc.  These  passages,  which  ori^ally 
described  the  Jewish  character  in  times  of  great  degeneracy^ 
are  used  by  the  Apostle  to  set  forth  the  character  of  the  Jews 
in  his  day.  But  he  entirely  fails  as  to  the  great  object  of  hoM 
reasoning,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  false,  if  the 
passages  he  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament  do  not  conttdn  a  sub- 
stantially tnie  account  of  the  character  of  mankind  universally 
in  their  natural  state.  For  he  adduces  the  passages  for  the  very 
purpose  of  proving  that  all  the  world  are  guilty  before  God.  It 
is  a  connected  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  unless  thS  texts  cited 
are,  as  to  the  substance  of  them,  justly  applicable  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  the  reasoning  is  without  force,  and  the  concluaon^ 
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Huit  aD  are  guilty  and  in  need  of  salvation  by  grace,  is  broader 
fhan  tiie  premises.  But  when  depravity  is  thus  predicated  of 
lU  men  alike,  it  by  no  means  implies  that  all  have  the  same 
Mfffreey  or  exhibit  the  same  forms  of  depravity.  This  was  not 
Vie  case  even  with  those  of  whom  the  Psalmist  and  the  prophet 
bttah  originally  spoke.  The  truth  of  the  passages  quoted,  and 
fte  propriety  of  reasoning  from  them  as  the  Apostle  does,  need 
Mt  be  supposed  to  imply  more  than  this,  namely,  that  all  men 
01  their  natural  state  are  unholy  and  disobedient,  and  so,  as  to 
wickedness  of  heart,  are  substantially  alike ;  that  they  have  the 
moral  nature^  the  same  wrong  propensities^  the  same  eU- 
of  moral  evil ;  and  that  the  variety  of  characters  existing 
iMong  men  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  essential  differ- 
Moe  as  to  moral  nature,  but  by  their  different  bodily  constitu- 
Hoos,  by  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed , 
9id  the  different  influences  under  which  they  act. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that,  as  the  passages  quoted  re- 
hied  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  former  times,  the  Apostle  meant  to 
i|^y  tiiem  merely  to  those  Jews  who  had  a  similar  character  m 
Ms  time,  and  that  it  would  be  improper  to  consider  them  as  a 
fioof  of  imiversal  depravity.  I  admit  that  the  passages  related 
primarily  to  Jews ;  but  the  Apostle  shows  that  his  argument  was 
■eant  to  have  a  wider  range.  His  conclusion  is,  that  ^'  the  whole 
world,"  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  guilty,  that  is,  convicted  of 
m,  and  so  must  look  for  justification  by  grace,  not  by  works. 
I  would  not  deny,  that  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  he  might 
itfer  to  what  he  had  said  to  the  Gentiles  in  ch.  1,  in  connection 
wSi  what  he  had  said  of  the  Jews  in  ch.  iii.  Nor  would  I 
deny  that  he  might  take  it  for  granted,  and  as  what  would  not 
be  called  in  question  by  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  the  Gen- 
1360  were  as  wicked  as  the  Jews,  and  as  worthy  of  the  charges 
which  he  recited  from  the  Old  Testament.  On  this  ground, 
Ub  making  good  his  charge  against  the  Jews  was,  by  obrious  con- 
ieqpience,  making  it  good  against  the  0-entiles. 

If  any  allege  that  the  passages  quoted  were  meant  by  the 
AfOB&e  to  be  applied  only  to  the  tmbeUevinff  and  ungadfy  part 
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of  the  Jewish  nation ;  my  reply  is,  that  the  Apostle's  AbApk 
was  to  show,  that  there  is  only  one  mode  of  aoceptanoe  with 
God,  namely,  by  faith  in  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  salvation 
by  works.  And  was  it  not  true  of  believer$y  as  well  as  off 
others,  that  there  was  no  way  of  jnsiification  for  them  except  bj 
grace  ?  Had  they  not  been  sinners  ?  And  were  fhey  not  sin- 
ners still  ?  Does  not  the  Apostle,  in  the  next  chapter,  speak  of 
Abraham  and  David,  as  those  who  were  justified  in  tlie 
itous  way,  that  is,  pardoned  ;  —  implying,  that  they  were 
gressors  ?  So  that  what  the  Apostle  here  asserts  of  all  men,  Is 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly,  but  is  to  bo 
considered  as  justly  applicable  to  all  who  were  ever  in  a  state  of 
sin,  that  is,  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  without  exception  ;  as'  h^ 
says,  verse  23, ''  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  tiie  ^Mf 
of  God,"  —  and  so  need  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  that  ibe  paasagSi 
quoted  in  Romans  iii.  from  the  Old  Testament,  are  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  character  which,  for  substance,  all  men  nataraBjf 
possess.  These  passages  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  dif^ 
ferent  forms  of  character  among  men,  they  all  without  excep- 
tion agree  in  this,  that  they  are  sinners.  And  if  these  passages 
are  to  be  regarded  in  this  light ;  it  is  evidently  proper  that  other 
dmilar  passages  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  Ae- 
cordingly,  the  account  given  of  the  wickedness  of  the  antedihi* 
vian  world,  and  of  particular  portions  of  mankind  in  different 
ages,  may  be  produced  as  a  true  exhibition  of  the  natural  char- 
acter of  man,  a  development,  varied  by  circumstances,  hat 
$ithstantiaUi/  the  same,  of  man's  unrenewed  heart.  What  7 
men,  who  are  educated  in  a  Christian  land,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  instruction,  are  free  from  the  odious  fornn 
of  vice  described  by  the  Apostle  ?  Are  they  not  "  by  natnrs 
children  of  wrath  even  as  others  ?  "  In  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  case,  we  pass  by  what  is  fair  and  lovely  in  tiieir 
visible  conduct; — we  pass  by  all  the  ^versities  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  social  qualities,  and  fix  our  eye  upon  the  moral  aflbo- 
tions  of  the  heart.    In  these  elements  of  evQ  all  agree.    And 
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iMioagh  they  have  not,  by  formal  outward  acts,  committed  theft, 
■order,  and  idolatry,  they  all  have  in  their  unrenewed  hearts 
what  may  be  called  the  principles  or  seeds  of  these  hateful  vices. 
And  admitting  them  to  be  alike  in  these  origmal  affections,  we 
en  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  character  exist- 
11^  among  them,  by  the  influence  of  circumstances.  Who  can 
suppose  that  the  different  degrees  of  wickedness,  and  all  the 
iwrieties  of  character  among  men,  are  to  be  traced  back,  to  a 
diArence  in  their  moral  nature,  or  their  origmal  moral  dispori- 
ikms  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable,  or  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  than  this:  It  is  clearly  suggested  by  common 
observation  and  experience,  and  especially  by  Scripture,  that 
kuman  nature,  as  to  its  grand  moral  features,  is  always  the  same  ; 
and  that  the  wickedness  committed  in  any  age  or  country,  is  a 
leal  exhibition  of  what  is  in  man  as  a  species.  Were  it  not  so, 
the  writings  of  historians,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  would  be 
of  littie  use  to  us.  We  have  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
Ike  peculiar  advantages  of  history,  that  it  gives  us  lessons  re- 
upeeting  human  nature ;  that  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  what 
is  in  man,  and  so  is  calculated  to  profit  us  as  individuals  of  the 
qpecies.  But  of  what  advantage  would  history  be  to  us,  if  it 
gave  a  description  of  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  those  who 
have  no  common  nature  with  us,  and  to  whom  we  bear  no  moral 
iwemblance  ?  On  this  supposition,  why  did  the  Apostle  John 
nfer  to  the  conduct  of  Cain,  for  the  purpose  of  counselling  and 
warning  those  to  whom  he  wrote  ?  Why  did  the  Apostie  Paul 
lay,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written 
for  our  learning?"  And  why  did  he  bring  into  view  the  in- 
gratitude, unbelief,  murmuring,  and  obduracy  of  the  Israelites 
k  the  wilderness,  for  the  purpose  of  admonition  to  his  contem- 
poraries ?  Suppose  men  in  former  times  were  chargeable  with 
various  kinds  of  wickedness ;  what  is  that  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
tondency  in  our  nature  to  the  same  wickedness  ?  History  has 
been  regarded  as  a  faithful  mirror  in  which  we  may  discern  the 
iMtares  of  our  own  character,  even  those  which  were  before 
vnobserved,  and  may  learn  the  dangers  agunst  which  we  onj^t 
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to  guard.  But  on  the  suppositioii  above  made,  history  ooold  no 
longer  be  uaed  for  tiiese  important  purpoees,  but  must  be  eon-' 
ndered  merely  as  aflbrding  gratification  to  our  ourioeity.  Nay 
more,  those  texts  in  which  the  sacred  writers  make  the  moeft 
general  declarations  respecting  the  sinfulness  of  man,  must,  oo- 
this  supposition,  be  limited  to  those  to  whom  the  writers  originany 
applied  them.  If  they  said  ''  that  which  was  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh,"  and  that  '^they  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  {Jease 
God ;"  they  must  have  said  it  of  the  carnal  race  of  men  who 
lived  at  that  time ;  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  men  at  the 
present  day  are  in  this  condition.  If  Christ  declared  that  ^^  ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kmgdom  of  heaven," 
—  and  if  the  apostles  spoke  of  Christians  as  actually  renewed 
by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  we  cannot,  upon  this  principle,  consider 
such  passages  as  intended  to  show  what  the  natural  state  of  man 
la,  and  what  is  necessary  to  the  Christian  character,  at  thk 
period  of  superior  light  and  refinement.  Indeed,  if  the  prin* 
ciple  involved  in  the  objection  is  correct,  we  cannot  ccmelndo 
that  any  Scripture  precept  is  obligatory  on  us.  For  all  the  oom- 
mands  of  God  contained  in  the  Bible,  were  given  to  men  who 
lived  in  former  times.  And  how  can  those  commands,  which 
were  given  to  generations  of  men  long  since  passed  away,  show 
what  (rod  requires  oi  us?  Those  who  were  spoken  to  by  Moees 
and  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  were  required 
to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  But  when  has  the  inspred 
teacher  expressly  said,  that  these  requisitions  related  to  men 
who  should  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  In  fiaxst,  all  parte 
of  the  Bible  were  addressed  to  men  of  lother  times  and  in  other 
circumstances ;  and  how  can  any  of  its  doctrines  be  applicable 
to  us  ?  How  can  its  precepts  bind  us  ?  And  how  can  its  prom- 
ises animate  and  comfort  us  ?  All  the  good  which  the  sacred 
volume  can  now  do,  is  to  teach  us  what  mankind  were,  and  how 
God  treated  them  in  former  times.  To  all  these  eztremitaee 
should  we  be  carried,  if  we  should  admit  the  supposition  which  we 
have  been  considering.    For  the  principle  which  would  free  us 
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fipom  the  high  charges  of  depravity  and  guilt  foimd  in  the  BiUe, 
noold  anthorize  ns  to  set  aside  all  the  other  doctrines  connected 
niih  that  of  human  corruption,  —  would  prove  us  to  be  free 
fiom  the  obligations  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and  would 
ontirely  deprive  us  of  its  gracious  and  cheering  promises.  And 
•D  the  sacred  volume  would  be  to  us  an  antiquated,  obsolete,  and 
lUBeless  book. 

It  is  maintiuned  by  all  sober  men,  that  the  general  instruo- 

tioDS,  the  precepts  and  promises  of  Ood's  word,  relate  to  us  as 

xeaUy  as  to  those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  and 

iqpostles.     But  on  what  principle  are  they  to  be  so  understood  ? 

How  is  it  that  we.  readily  conclude,  that  all  men  now  living  are 

bound   by  the  moral  precepts   contained  in  the  Bible?  —  that 

wherever  we  find  human  being?,  we  feel  it  to  be  proper  at  once 

to  address  to  them  the  offers  and  the  promises  of  the   gospel, 

«kd  to  call  upon  them  to  repent  and  believe  ?    It  can  be  on  no 

ottier  principle  than  this ;   that  as  to  all  which  is  necessary  to 

eonstitute  accountable  beings,  and  as  to  the  essential  qualities  of 

Moral  character,  all  men  are  aUke.     This  is  a  principle  which  wo 

almost  instinctively  admit.     Who  doubts  that  huiAan  beings  whom 

he  meets  for  the  first  time,  even  if  it  be  in  the  most  distant  part 

of  tiie  world,  have  the  same  rational  and  moral  faculties  with 

ttose  men  whom  he  has  familiarly  known;  that  they  possess, 

and  will,  as  occasion  prompts,  exhibit,  self-love,  pride,  a  disposi- 

ticm  to  resent  injuries,  and  all  the  other  moral  affections  which 

he  is  conscious  of  in  himself,  or  has  witnessed  in  others  around 

him  ?    And  who  does  not  feel  it  to  be  proper  and  necessary  in 

iU  his  intercourse  with  men,  whether  fiuniliarly  known  to  him  or 

aot,  to  act  on  the  principle  that  they  are  subject  to  all  the  do* 

fraved  affections  which  the  inspired  teachers  charged  upon  the 

wicked  world  in  their  day?    If  a  man  should  act  on  any  other 

frinciple,  he  would  be  considered  as  deficient  in  the  knowledge 

of  human  nature.    And  if  any  one  should  think  his  own  heart 

free  from  that  depravity  which  has  misguided  and  ruined  others, 

he  would  show  that  he  is  ignorant  of  himself. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  propriety  of  considering  tlis 
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deacriptaon  of  human  sinfulness  found  in  the  Bible,  as  of  umrer- 
sal  application,  is  evident  from  the  experience  and  consciousneai 
of  every  sober,  reflecting  man.  Let  such  a  man  read  what  tlift 
sacred  writers  affirm  of  the  wickedness  of 'individuals  and  of 
nations;  and  then  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  ponder  weD 
the  emotions  which  have  been  excited  and  the  principles  whioh 
have  operated  there ;  and  must  he  not  be  satisfied  that  he  has 
within  him  the  elements  of  all  that  the  aposties  and  pro{dieli 
charged  upon  the  wicked  world  ?  Nay,  it  will  not  be  diffiodl 
for  him  to  discover  in  himself  some  real  moral  resemblance  to 
those  who  have  been  stigmatized  by  the  most  hateful  vices. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed,  to  look  into  tbeir 
own  hearts.  You  know  a  man  who  is  guilty  of  a  henious  crime, 
— *  theft,  adultery,  or  murder ;  and  you  know  all  the  unpropitkmi 
circumstances  of  his  case  from  early  childhood ;  the  wrong 
struction  he  has  received,  the  corrupting  manners  of  his 
oiates,  the  influence  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  excessive  indulgenee^ 
or  irritating  severity,  which  has  operated  upon  him,— yea,  Am 
whole  combmation  of  hurtful  causes  by  which  his  moral  facoltiefl 
have  been  perverted,  and  l^is  heart  prepared  for  acts  of  wicked- 
ness. Now  had  you  been  placed  in  the  same  circumstancsB, 
would  you  not  have  been  likely  to  commit  the  same  crimes? 
Have  you  not  already,  in  many  instances,  done  that  wUch  is  as 
really  contrary  to  the  divine  law  ?  And  have  you  not  a  piunfol 
consciousness  of  those  unholy  dispositions,  which,  had  there 
been  no  influence  to  subdue  or  restrain  them,  and  had  they  been 
elicited  and  strengthened  by  temptation,  might  have  made  yon 
a  Cain,  a  Pharaoh,  a  Saul,  or  a  Judas  ?  Are  you  not  convinced 
that  you  have  in  yourself  the  elements  of  the  same  moral  d^ 
formity,  and  that  it  is  owing,  not  to  the  natural  purity  of  your 
hearts,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  or  to  the  ro- 
stramts  of  divine  providence,  that  you  are  not  actually  numbered 
with  the  most  vile  and  wretched  of  the  human  race  ? 

3.  I  argue  frqm  those  representations  of  Scripture  which 
teach  the  depravity  of  all  the  human  race  by  mardfest  tm- 
pKeaikm. 
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Those  passages  ^hich  teach  tbe  necessity  of  regeneration,  or 
assert  that  the  obedient  and  pious  have  been  regenerated, 
elearlj  Jsoflj  that  all  men  are  natnrallj  in  a  depraved  state. 
for,  if  any  human  being  is  not  depraved,  surely  he  does  not 
need  to  be  bom  again.  He  is  holy  and  obedient  without  re- 
generation. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  quote  is  John  3 :  1  —  7,  cont^ning 
Hie  conversation  of  our  Saviour  with  Nicodemus.     The  four  thou- 
«uid  yean,  which  had   passed    away  fn>m  the   creation,  had 
Hamished  abundant  evidence  of  the  natural  character  of  man. 
-A.  thorongh  experiment  had  been  made  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Iniman  heart  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.     Commands 
and  iramings,  promises  and  threats,  favors  and  judgments,  dis- 
plays of  wonderful  mercy  and  of  tremendous  wrath  had  been 
repeatedly  tried.     Jesus  stood  upon  an  eminence  from  which  he 
witnessed  the  whole  development  which  had  been  made  of  human 
nature,  and  all   the   affections  of  man's  heart.     And  he  pro- 
daimed   the   grand   result,     the    momentous    truth   which    the 
history  of  all  ages  had  taught,  and  which,  without  the  history  of 
past  ages,  was  perfectly  manifest  to  his  heart-searching  eye, 
^en  he  said  to  Nicodemus  ;  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
except  a  man  be  bam  ag<xin^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.** 
It  is  evident  that  the  change  here  spoken  of,  is  a  moral  or  spirit* 
nal  change ;  because  it  is  to  prepare  men  for  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
And  it  18  necessary  for  all  mem,  'Edvfitjttg^  — "  Except  any  om 
be  bom  agm."     No  human  being,  who  is  not  regenerated,  can 
enjoy  the  blessedness  of  Christ's  kingdom.     And  so  it  is  most 
deariy  implied,  that  every  human  being  is  in  such  a  state  of 
moral  depravity,  as  renders  him  unfit  for  Christ's  kingdom.     To 
illiistrate   the   necessity  of  a  spiritual  renovation,   our  Saviour 
added  ;  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."     This  implies 
that  the  children  of  men  are  the  subjects  of  such  sinful  propen- 
rities  as  render  them  incapable  of  holy  enjoyment.     And  as  this 
state  of  depravity  is  the  direct  and  certain  consequence  of  our 
natural  buih,  it  of  course  belongs  alike  to  all.     The  various 
|daces  where  the  duty  of  repentance  is  enjoined  or  the  necessity 
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■  of  it  asserted,  imply  the  same  dootrine.    For  how  oaa  repeni- 
•Doe  be  regarded  as  the  datj  of  men,  or  as  neeenarj  to 
aalTation,  mdeee  they  are  simiers  ? 

The  smfbhieM  of  all  mankind  ia  implied  in  the  nork  <^ 
demption,  partiealarly  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  dispenaatmi 
of  the  S{nrit.  The  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  is,  that  *^  if  Ohiilt 
died  finr  all,  then  were  all  dead,"  i.  e.,  dead  b  an.  If  any  nf 
oar  raoe  were  not  sinners,  they  would  need  no  atonement,  Md 
Christ's  death  coold  have  no  relation  to  them ;  finr  he  is  e?e#)h. 
where  represented  as  having  died  for  timt^t,  the  jost  for  Ifta 
wnjutsL  Redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  for  ttiose  who  ato 
free  from  sm,  would  be  totally  incongruous.  The  sameris 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  sent  to 
?ince  men  of  sin,  to  quicken  them,  to  make  them  holy,  to  sM 
abroad  the  love  of  €h)d  in  their  hearts.  But  what  need  «f  ifl 
this,  nay,  what  place  for  it,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  noi 
Hers?  Unless  the  heart  is  impure,  what  occaoon  is  there^- 
imrification  ?  Unless  the  mind  is  darkened  by  nn,  what 
non  for  special  divine  illumination  ?  And  unless  man  in  his 
natural  state  is  depraved,  what  necessity  is  there  of  his  being 
renewed  by  divine  influence  ?  If  then  there  is  any  being  wko 
has  no  sin,  he  can  have  no  concern  with  the  special  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  for  him  to  ask  for  sanctifying  influence,  or 
for  others  to  ask  it  for  him,  would  be  unreasonable  and  senseless. 

The  universality  of  sin  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  all  men  die. 
Death,  including  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  Natural  death  is  a  great  and  appalling  evil,  and  when 
inflictod  upon  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  God's  government, 
is  a  manifest  token  of  his  displeasure.  If  men  had  been  per- 
fectly obedient  and  holy,  they  would  not  have  suflfered  deatii. 
This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Apostle,  in  Rom.  6:  12,  '*By 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  deaiJi  hy  9in ;  and  ao 
death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." 
Death  came  in  as  the  result  of  sin,  and  extended  as  far  as  sin 
and  no  farther.  The  Apostle  speaks,  verse  14,  of  those  whe 
lived  from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  teaches  that  death  reigned  OTSr 
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aho,  and  ooDsequentiy  that  they  were  siimers,  thoagh  they 
Saad  not  sinned  in  the  same  manner  that  Adam  did.    The  reason- 
Soig  of  the  Apostle  is  perfecdy  clear,  and  the  concluaon  certain : 
-Z>0at&  b^alb  all  men  ;  therefore  they  are  aU  9inner$. 

In  proof  of  the  universality  of  sin  among  men,  I  might  say, 
^ihat  the  fact  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations ;  that  the 
stmctore  of  civil  laws  and  the  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment have  always  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  human  corrup- 
lioii ;  and  that  no  government,  whether  civil  or  domestic,  would 
be  fitted  to  its  end,  or  have  any  prospect  of  success,  if  it  should 
overlook  human  corruption.  I  might  say  too,  that  no  man  ever 
attempted  in  earnest  to  govern  himself  by  the  rules  of  right 
leaaoD,  without  findmg  abundant  and  mortifying  evidence  of  his 
own  moral  depravity,  and  that  the  further  any  one  goes  in  the 
work  of  a  just  self-government,  the  clearer  will  he  find  the  evi- 
dence of  '^  a  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
flmd,''  i.  e.,  of  a  corrupt  disposition  of  heart  opposing  his  reason 
and  conscience,  and  urging  him  to  transgress  the  divine  com- 
mands. The  best  men  on  earth  have  been  mnners,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  sin  still.  '*  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sm,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 

VOL  n.  20 
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Hating  ihowii  that  ail  men,  without  exception,  are  manerB^  I 
riiall  next  inquire,  what  is  the  degree  of  rinfuinese  which  bekogB 
to  them  in  their  unrenewed  state. 

Thii  inquiry  is  distinct  from  the  preceding.  For  the  hd  flat 
•n  are  nnners,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are  ainfol  Id 
any  particular  degree,  and  certainly  not  that  they  are  totally  sinfU. 
We  well  know  that  all  who  are  renewed  are  still  the  sobjeets  at 
■n,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  holiness. 

The  ictal  depravity  of  man  in  his  natural  state,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered altogether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  proved  by 
appropriate  evidence.  But  before  entering  on  the  proof  of  the 
doctrine  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  totally  si^fid^  it  will  be 
important  to  obtain  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  respects  man  as  a  moral  being,  subject  to  a 
moral  government ;  and  accordingly  the  depravity  predicated  of 
him  is  a  moral  depravity.  And  it  is  to  be  farther  remarked  that 
moral,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  used  in  its  highest  senae. 
The  word  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  those  affections  which 
pertain  to  our  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  to  the  condoot 
which  those  affections  prompt.  Such  affections,  generally  called 
natural  affections,  may  in  a  secondary  sense  be  regarded  as  of 
a  moral  nature.  They  possess  a  far  higher  excellence  than  the 
animal  appetites,  and  more  directly  involve  our  moral  interesta. 
But  the  word  moralj  as  commonly  and  more  properly  used  with 
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Mgurd  to  tlie  {R-esent  subject,  reepecti  the  lu|^  standftrd  of 
flod*8  moral  law,  the  sum  of  which  is,  to  love  Chd  mth  all  tJW 
t,  and  tnur  fmghbor  m  onrselvei.    So  fiur  as  we  are  wantfaig 

tius  afiection  for  Grod  and  our  fellow  men,  and  so  &r  as  we 
ksre  an  aflbction  of  a  contrary  kind,  we  are  morally  depraved. 
Ajid  if  we  are  entireltf  destitute  of  the  holy  love  required  bj 
Ctod's  law,  and  if  all  the  affections  we  have  in  relation  to  that 
lifw  are  of  an  opposite  nature,  then  we  are  MaUjf  depraved. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  objection  most 
frequentiy  urged  agaunst  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  mani* 
fcatiy  without  force.  To  disprove  the  doctrine,  the  objector  al- 
leges that  men  in  general  possess  many  amiable  and  usefbl  qoali* 
tfes,  and  that  very  few  go  to  that  degree  cl  wickedness  wliicii 
Hiey  are  capable  of  reaching.  We  acknowledge  the  fiuHa  al- 
leged, but  deny  that  they  are  of  any  weight  in  opposition  to  flie 
dootrine.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  a  moderate  degree  of 
iiiekednees,  and  the  existence  of  the  amiable  and  useful  quail* 
Hes  referred  to,  may  consist  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  holy 
love  which  God's  law  demands,  and  with  the  predominanoe  of  an 
oppoote  afiection.  If  they  may,  then  the  fiicis  alleged  by  the 
obfector  aflford  no  conclusive  argument  agunst  the  doctrine  of 
Mai  depravity.  For  the  doctrine,  properly  explained,  affirms 
only  that  man  in  his  natural  state  has  no  holiness,  and  tiiat  Ins 
aflfoctions  are  wrong  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  high  standard  of 
Ood*s  holy  law.  The  doctrine  admits  that  man  without  regene* 
ration  may  possess  a  great  variety  of  dispositions  and  suscepti- 
bOities  and  perform  a  great  variety  of  actions,  which  are  in 
ttiemselves  innocent  and  important, — which  are  mdeed  what 
fliey  ought  to  be,  so  fiir  as  tiiey  have  respect  merely  to  lus 
domestic  and  social  relations.  But  the  doctrine  asserts  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  harmless  and  useful  dispositions,  un- 
renewed man  has  no  holiness  and  is  the  subject  of  total  moral 
depravity.  And  if  any  one  thinks  it  be^t  to  use  the  word  moral 
in  the  lower  sense,  and  to  say,  that  the  amiable  natural  aJfee- 
taons  above  mentioned  are  morally  good ;  it  is  sufficient  fi>r  us  to 
say,  that  in  regard  to  tins  subject  we  are  accustomed  to  use  ttie 
word  moral  in  a  diflbrent  sense. 
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It  xDfty  peiluqM  appear  strange  lynd  almoft  incredible  to  aooM, 
that  80  man  J  estimable  and  lovelj  qualities  should  be  found  in 
thoee  who  are  entirely  without  loVe  to  God.  But  it  is  a  well 
known  fiict,  that  a  high  degree  of  domestic  and  social  affection  is 
often  found  in  those  who  are  verj  far  removed  from  reUj^ooi 
]»rinciple.  Besides,  the  natural  affections  manifesUj  relate  to  a 
different  standard,  have  a  different  nature,  and  are  designed  ibr 
Cerent  purposes,  firom  religious  affection.  They  may  therefore 
exist  where  this  higher  affection  is  wanting.  That  spirituaH^  hoU^ 
love  which  God's  law  requires  us  to  exercise  towards  our  leUow 
men,  does  indeed  imply  the  existence  of  love  to  God ;  and  love 
to  God  implies  love  to  men.  It  does  so,  because  the  affectioii  in 
both  instances  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  exercise  of  it  in 
both  instances  indicates  the  same  state  of  mind.  Acoordingly 
the  second  command  is  like  to  the  first,  and  every  one  who  lovea 
his  brother  as  the  law  requires,  loves  God  also.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  natural  affections.  We  cannot  say  that  every  parent 
who  has  a  teader  natural  affection  for  his  oflbpring,  has  a  holy 
affection  for  God  ;  or  that  every  one  who  has  a  heart  to  symp^ 
ihize  witli  the  afflicted,  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  natural  affections  and  sympathies  have 
no  more  necessary  connection  with  holiness,  than  the  animal 
appetites ;  and  it  is  as  really  contrary  te  fact,  to  say,  A^  tkOL 
hu  mere  natural  qff^ectian^  loves  Godj  as  to  say,  he  OuU  ka$  the 
appetite  of  hunger^  loves  God.  Our  Saviour  taught  the  same 
truth.  To  a  youth,  who  possessed  amiable  sensibilities,  attractive 
manners,  and  a  fair  character  in  the  world's  view,  he  said ;  ^'  One 
thing  thou  lackest ;"  and  that  one  thing  was  supreme  lave  to 
€hd.     That  lovely  youth  idolized  the  world. 

It  is  well  known,  that  we  are  as  ready  as  those  who  entertain 
the  laxest  views  of  reli^on,  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  those  domestic  and  social  qualities  which  are  often 
found  in  the  unregenerate.  But  we  are  admonished  by  the  word 
of  God  and  by  common  observation  not  to  put  them  in  the  place 
of  religion. 

The  proof  of  ihe  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  found  in  the 
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n^namMkum  of  Seriptare  and  in  the  ooiiMioimeflf  of  enlij^V 
ised  Christiaiis. 

There  is  indeed  no  text  which  affinns  in  00  many  words  thai 
flS  men  m  thdr  natHral  sUAe  are  totally  gh^ul.  But  there  are 
many  texts  which  clearlj  imply  this.  Christ  said  to  the  unbe^ 
fiefing  Jews ;  ^^  I  know  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in 
joa ;"  and  he  even  charged  them  with  being  enemies  to  God. 

All  unbelievers,  by  not  receiving  Christ,  give  the  same  evidence 
of  disafiMtion  to  God,  as  the  unbelieving  Jews  did.  And  as  it 
10  a  plain  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  no  one  believes  in  Christ 
vnlesB  he  is  bom  of  God,  it  follows  that  ail  the  unrenewed 
iMve  a  heart  to  reject  Christ,  and  of  course  that  they  are  witb- 
oofc  love  to  God. 

^  In  accordance  with  this  the  Apostle  says ;  ^^  The  carnal  nund 
ia  «amity  against  God."  By  comparing  this  passage  with  John 
8*?  6,  we  learn  that  the  carnal  or  fleshly  mind  is  that  which  we 
Iia%e  naturally.  '^That  which  iiA  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh/' 
And  as  the  carnal  mind  is  thus  the  certain  consequence  of  oar 
natural  Inrtfa,  it  of  course  belongs  to  all  men.  The  only  quea- 
tion  is,  whether  the  enmity  implied  in  the  carnal  mmd,  is  en- 
tirely exdusive  of  love.  And  of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  as  the  Apostle  says  without  qualification,  that  they  who 
have  the  carnal  mind,  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  cannot  be  sub- 
jeot  to  the  law  of  God,  and  cannot  please  God ;  which  would  not 
be  the  case,  if  they  had  any  degree  of  holy  love. 

Hm  representaticm  often  made  in  Scripture  that  unconverted 
men  are  dead  in  «tn,  &irly  implies  that  th^y  are  destitute  of 
Uineas.  For  holiness  is  spiritual  life.  And  if  unrenewed 
sinnerB  had  any  degree  of  this,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
dead,  and  dead  too  in  such  a  sense  that  they  need  to  be  quick- 
ened or  made  alive  by  supematural  power,  according  to  the  rep- 
resentation in  Ephesians  ii. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  neeestity  of  rengeneraiianj  as 

-   asserted  by  our  Saviour,  (Jdiniii,)  is  an  obvious  proof  of  man's 

total  depravity.    ^^  Ye  must  be  bom  again.''    ^^  Except  a  man, 

(except  anjf  om)  be  bom  agam,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  cf 

2(r 
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heafen."  Whj  is  soeh  a  change  funrendlj  neeotMiiy,  If 
in  their  natural  state  have  anj  degree  of  hohness  t  The  BEUa 
promises  heayen  to  those  who  have  holiness,  or  love  to  Ohrisfc,  ia 
anj  degree.  Even  one  who  gives  a  onp  of  cold  water  te  Ohristfii 
<&ciples  from  a  right  motive,  has  the  promise  of  a  fbtore  r^ 
ward.  The  existence  of  holiness  in  man  is  in  Scriptore  attrt» 
bated  to  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  In  all  its  bfuebes 
snd  in  all  its  degrees,  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  per- 
fectlj  obvious  then  that  man,  in  his  natural,  unrenewed  state, 
is  whollv  destitute  of  holiness,  and  that  his  moral  affections  are  all 
niful. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  I  might  urge  the  failure  of  ^km 
most  powerful  motives  to  induce  unrenewed  man  to  turn  from 
sm  and  believe  in  Christ.  When  the  persuasive  oonsideratioDS 
sC  the  gospel  are  clearly  presented  before  the  mind  of  a  sinner, 
Ihey  would  certainly  influence  him  to  the  exercise  of  penitenoe, 
fidth,  and  love,  if  he  had  any  degree  of  moral  rectitude. 
What  could  be  a  more  decisive  proof  ttiat  his  moral  nature  le 
entirely  perverted,  than  the  fact  tiiat,  when  the  amiable  and 
prions  character  of  Christ  is  held  up  before  him,  it  excites 
DO  love ;  that  when  the  condescending  kindness  and  grace  of 
God  are  described  to  him,  he  feels  no  gratitude ;  and  that  he 
renders  no  cordial  obedience  to  that  law  which  is  holy,  jusi| 
and  good?  What  greater  evidence  of  man's  total  moral  cor> 
ruption  could  there  be  than  this,  that  he  is  not  persuaded  to  for- 
sake sin  and  follow  Christ,  either  by  the  threat  of  eternal  misery, 
or  the  offer  of  eternal  blessedness  ? 

I  appeal  for  proof,  finally,  to  the  experience  and  consciousness 
of  the  enlightened  Christian.  When  he  reflects  upon  the  ex- 
ercises of  his  own  heart,  and  compares  them  with  the  demands 
of  God's  perfect  law,  he  is  satisfied  that  in  him,  naturally,  there 
was  no  good  thing,  that  he  was  wholly  alienated  from  Ood,  and 
Ihat  the  first  existence  of  holy  a&ction  in  his  heart  was  the  fixdt 
ef  regenerating  grace.  And  he  is  equally  satisfied  thai  he  is 
stiU  dependent  and  must  continue  to  be  dependent  for  all  holy 
sAotiona,  tyKii  flie  saaotifyiBg  influence  of  God's  Spirit;  sad 
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tiiil,  if  ilie  Holy  Spirit  dioald  be  whdlj  taken  from  him,  he 
irould  nnk  at  once  into  a  state  of  entire  moral  poUntion.  J£ 
any  Christian  afBrms  that  he  had  any  holy  affections,  or  per- 
fiyrmed  any  holy  actions,  in  his  natural  state,  it  must  be  became 
lie  uses  w(»rds  in  a  very  yagae  sense,  or  because  he  has  not 
piopeily  reflected  on  the  nature  of  that  divine  law  which  is  tlie 
•tamdardof  holineai. 


tn  . 
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NATIVB  DEP&AVITT.  EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS.  MABK8  01  OTHBt 
THINQS  WHICH  ARE  NATIVB.  THESE  MARKS  FBOYB  VATEYS 
DEPRAVITY. 

Ha  VINO  considered  the  depravity  of  man  as  fimver$al  and  M 
tatal^  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  native. 

The  doctrine  of  man's  native  depravity  has  been  held  bj  tU 
orthodox  churches  in  Europe  and  America,  both  Lutheran  and 
Cal^nistic.  It  is  contained  m  all  their  creeds.  It  is  difltiiielly 
.asserted  even  in  the  creed  of  Arminius.  It  is  a  prominfliit 
article  in  the  only  public  confescdon  of  faith  ever  adopted  by  the 
Congregational  churches  m  New  England,  and  by  the  Preabj- 
terian  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  America.  It  is  maili- 
tuned  also  by  the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodists,  and  the  BaptisiSy 
and  also  by  the  Catholics.  The  opposite  doctrine  has  been  held 
by  no  respectable  society  of  men  in  Christendom,  except  Peli^ 
gians  and  Socinians.  Among  those  who  profess  to  maintain  the 
substance  of  evangelical  truth  at  the  present  day,  there  are  a 
few  individuals  who  set  aside  the  common  doctrine  of  native  de-- 
pravity  ;  but  they  are  not  so  much  as  one  to  a  thousand  of  those 
ministers  and  intelligent  Christians  who  unhesitatingly  believe 
the  doctrine.  And  yet  some  of  those  few  individuals,  though 
they  still  profess  to  adopt  the  common  orthodox  creeds,  represent 
the  doctrine  of  native  depravity  as  a  doctrine  which  was  bred 
in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  as  destined  to 
vanish  with  other  forms  of  ancient  error.  Yea,  they  sometimes 
speak  of  it  as  though  it  had  already  past  away  from  the  ndnds 
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of  all  enlightened  Christians.  And  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  professedly  orthodox  men 
treat  the  doctrine  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  Whether  all  this  is 
just  and  proper,  and  indicative  of  a  becommg  state  of  mind, 
I  leave  to  ike  judgment  of  others.  We  must  indeed  acknowl* 
edge  that  the  great  bodj  of  Christians,  being  uninspired,  have 
been  and  still  are  liable  to  error;  and  their  opinions  have  no 
authority  to  bind  our  faith.  The  word  of  God  is  our  only  sure 
guide.  This  divine  word  we  must  examme  for  ourselves.  And 
in  present  circumstances  it  is  important  that  we  should  examine 
it  with  spedal  care,  guarding  against  prejudice,  opening  our 
bearts  to  conviction,  keeping  our  minds  candid  and  patient  and 
our  feelings  unruffled,  and  lookmg  continually  to  God  for  the 
giudanoe  of  his  Spirit.  And  if  we  would  be  established  in  the 
truth  and  secure  the  benefits  of  Christian  faith,  we  must  reso- 
lutely av<»d  the  pernicious  habit  of  ruminating  perpetually  on 
olgeetioos  and  difficulties,  and  must  ^ve  our  undivided  attentioii 
to  the  evidence  which  supports  the  truth. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  fair  invest!- 
giibn  of  the  subject,  I  shall  briefly  expl^n  the  terms  commonly 
empkyed  in  relaticm  to  it. 

The  word  depravity,  relating  as  it  here  does  to  man's  moral 
character,  means  the  same  as  8ii\fulne88,  being  the  opposite  of 
moral  purity  or  holiness.  In  this  use  of  the  word  there  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  native  or  natural ! 
Among  the  variety  of  meanings  specified  by  Johnson,  Webster, 
•and  o&ers,  I  refer  to  the  following,  as  relating  particularly  to 
the  subject  before  us. 

^^  Native.  Produced  by  nature.  Natural,  or  such  as  is  ae- 
cording  to  nature  ;  belonging  by  birth  ;  original.^^  Natural  has 
substantially  the  same  meaning :  ^^  produced  by  nature ;  not  ao- 
quired."  So  Crabbe.  "  Of  a  person  we  say,  his  worth  is 
natwe,  to  deagnate  it  as  some  valuable  property  bom  with  him, 
not  foreign  to  him  or  ingrafted  upon  him  ;  but  we  say  of  his  dis- 
position, that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  acquired 
by  habit."    And  Johnson  defines  nature  to  be  ^*  tAe  native  state 
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mr  propertiM  cf  anyiOdng^  ly  which  U  is  dismmmaied  fridk 
9lhers.^^  Ha  quotes  tlie  definition  of  Bojle ;  **  Nature  mnat^ 
times  menu  what  belongs  to  a  living  creature  at  At  natMi^j  or 
•ocmes  to  it  iy  At  birth,  as  when  we  say  a  man  is  noble  t^ 
nature  J  or  a  child  is  naturaUy  forward,  ^^  This/'  he  says,  ^  toasy 
be  expressed  bj  saying,  the  man  woe  bom  to/' 

After  these  brief  definitions,  which  come  to  neariy  Che  SOM 
thing,  I  proceed  to  inquire,  what  art  the  marks  or  emebnem 
which  show  anything  in  man  to  be  natural  or  native;  and  JMp 
far  these  marks  are  found  in  relation  to  depraoily. 

What  then  are  the  evidences  that  anything  belonging  to  mta 
18  natural  or  native  f  What  are  the  drcumstances  which  maft 
that  which  is  so?  There  will  be  some  evident  advantages  In 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  thooe 
things  concerning  which  our  minds  cannot  be  subject  to  ai^ 
prepossession,  or  wrong  bias.  Having  the  advantage  of  an  im- 
partial, candid  state  of  mind,  we  shall  be  likely  to  arrive  at  4 
just  ccmclusion.  And  then  we  can  apply  the  same  reasoningi 
and  bring  the  same  impartial  state  of  mmd,  to  the  subject  befinre 
V0,  and  so  have  the  same  prospect  of  coming  to  an  equally  juit 
conclusion. 

1.  One  of  the  marks  which  we  should  expect  would  belong 
to  a  native  attribute  or  quality  of  man,  is  its  umverscdShf. 
There  are  indeed  characteristics  of  particular  individuals  or 
fiiimilies,  which  we  consider  to  be  native,  although  they  are  iiol 
found  in  men  generally.  But  if  we  say  that  any  attribute 
naturally  belongs  to  man,  as  a  species,  or  that  it  belongs  ttf 
human  nature,  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  it  is  universal, 
unless  some  special  change  occurs  in  individuals  touching  that 
particular  attribute. 

Thus  we  consider  Tnemory  to  be  a  natural  attribute  of  ^ 
human  mind,  as  is  universally  found  in  man,  except  in  fho06 
mstances  in  which  its  operation  is  prevented  by  some  disorder. 

It  is  a  ourcumstance  especially  in  favor  of  supposing  that  a 
particular  attiibute  is  natural  to  man,  iS  it  is  not  only  found  im 
all  men  of  the  present  generationj  but  has  been  found  m  off  fkt 
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iftiimdiiaU  qf  the  human  race  from  generation  to  generation  in 
timee  poet.  This  would  show  clearly,  that  the  attribute  intendad 
Ami  not  arise  from  any  partioular  causes  which  operate  at  one 
time  or  in  one  part  of  the  world  more  than  another,  but  from  a 
which  affects  all  alike ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of 
,  or  certainly  results  from  it,  so  that  wherever  human  natoit 
foists,  there  this  attribute  will  exist* 

2*  Another  circumstance  showing  a  particular  attribute  to  be 
mfcoxal  to  man  is,  Us  developing  itself  in  early  Itfe,  If  any  thing 
be^ns  to  manifest  itself  very  early ;  if  without  exception  it  comas 
eni  in  visible  operations  and  fruits  as  soon  as  the  bodily  and  men- 
Ill  powers  of  individuals  render  them  capable  of  such  operations; 
in  other  words,  if  it  is  developed  as  early  as  there  is  opportunitf 
IT  capacity  for  its  development ;  we  consider  this  as  a  proof  thai 
it  is  natural  to  man,  that  it  is  a  native  quaUtg. 

8.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  afibrds  additional  proof  that  a 
(articular  attribute  or  quality  is  natural  to  man,  if  it  is  evideai 
ikat  it  is  not  owing  to  any  change  which  takes  place  in  him  subsa- 
foanily  to  his  birth.  Should  we  be  able  to  trace  the  partioular  thing 
^Uch  is  early  exhibited  by  any  individual,  to  a  change  irhidk 
ooeurred  in  him  still  earlier ;  we  should  conmder  it  as  attributable 
4^  that  change,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  to  the  particular  cause 
fieom  which  the  change  resulted.  But  if  there  is  no  reason  is 
sqqpose  any  such  change  previous  to  the  development  of  the 
particular  thing  under  consideration,  we  of  course  regard  it  at 
aataral« 

'  4.  Another  circumstance  which  generally  marks  an  attribute 
iriUdi  is  natural  to  man,  is,  its  operating  freely  and  spontaneoutijf. . 
Xhos  may  indeed  be  found  to  belong  to  some  things  which  are  noi 
natural.  But  we  expect  that  a  principle  or  disposition  which  is 
■alaral  to  man,  will  operate  with  freedom ;  tiiat  when  a  fair  occa- 
sion comes,  it  will  show  itself  spontaneously. 

6«  That  which  is  natural  to  man  is  generally  hard  to  be  resist 
ei  and  avereame.  This  is  the  case  with  all  those  affisctions  whi(A 
m»  usually  called  natural.  They  are  deeply  rooted  in  manis 
iitora ;  and  no  ordinary  means  are  sofficient  to  eradicate  or  tub- 
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due  them.  Accordin^y  when  we  find  it  so  with  may  partioritr 
thingy  we  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  its  being  natural ;  althon^  Ihe 
wme  is  tme  of  some  of  those  halnts  or  propenoties  irfueh  are 
aoqnired. 

6.  There  is  one  more  mark  of  what  is  natural  to  man,  whioli, 
thou^  not  essentially  diflferent  firom  the  preceding,  may  be  dia- 
tmctly  considered,  namely,  that  we  can  prediet  witk  certamtj^Aot 
U  mil  in  due  time  act  it$elf  out.  TUs  we  are  able  to  do  in  regard 
to  every  native  principle  or  quality  in  man.  But  if  any  attribvia 
of  man,  mstead  of  being  natural,  depends  on  external  eircomstaooea 
which  may  belong  to  some  individuals  and  not  to  others,  how 
we  be  sure  that  it  will  ever  show  itself  or  have  existence  in 
kind  generally  ? 

'  I  might  mention  other  marks  of  what  is  natural  to  man,  Iml 
these  are  the  most  obvious  and  important.  If  now  we  enxmne 
anything,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  which  we  consider  as  natn- 
vml  to  man,  we  shall  find  it  has  these  or  most  of  these  marks,  and 
fliat  we  have  no  other  way  of  proving  it  to  be  natural  but  by  ra- 
ferring  to  these  very  marks.  How  do  we  prove  the  bodily  appe- 
tites or  senses  to  be  natural  ?  How  do  we  prove  the  &cultie8  and 
propensities  of  the  mind,  such  as  reason,  will,  memory,  conscience, 
parental  love,  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  be  natural  ?  We  have 
no  better  evidence  and  no  other  evidence  than  this,  that  these 
things  are  found  universally  to  exist  in  mankind,  except  in  cases 
where  some  extraordmary  cause  has  operated  to  produce  an  ex- 
ception ;  that  they  show  themselves  very  early,  or  at  farthest  as 
soon  as  circumstances  exist  which  are  suited  to  call  them  fi>rth ; 
that  they  are  evidently  not  owing  to  any  essential  change  which 
takes  place  in  man's  nature  after  his  birth  ;  tiiat  they  are  found 
to  operate  spontaneously ;  that  they  are  hard  to  be  resisted  and 
aubdued  ;  and  that  it  is  manifestly  certain  that  every  hunum  being 
who  comes  into  the  world  will  in  due  time  exhibit  them,  unlesi 
some  extraordinary  cause  interposes  to  prevent.  That  the  bodily 
•enses  and  appetites  are  natural  to  man,  no  one  doubts.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  doubt  as  to  the  leading  attributes  of  the  mind* 
Who  does  not  admit  that  reason  and  moral  sense  and  memofy  and 
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fymialhy  and  lore  of  <rfbpriiig  are  as  natural  to  man,  ihai  ihejm 
teaDy  appertab  to  the  nature  wUch  man  poaseiaeB,  as  the  bodi|)r 

'^wnaeaf  The  eorporeal  and  the  mental  attributee  of  nian^afie 
indeed  brought  into  visible  action  at  different  periods,  some  at  the 
wmtf  oommenoement  of  life  and  others  afterwards.  But  this 
OMkea  no  diflference  in  our  judgment  on  the  present  suliyeot.  We 
always  consider  the  sense  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  tasting  as  na- 
tive propertiee  of  man ;  and  we  should  consider  them  in  the  saaie 
ii^ili  if  they  were  first  exercised  at  a  much  later  period  than  is 
^ammosL  So  it  is  with  reason,  menK)ry,  conscience,  and  parental 
afeotion.  They  do  not  develop  themselvss  at  the  commenoemtvt 
^  life.  The  new  bom  child  does  not  immediately  show  reason, 
er  memory,  or  conscience.  And  that  love  to  offiipring  which  is 
try  way  of  eminence  called  natural  affectum^  hardly  beg^)s  to  rise 
m  the  mind  and  to  act  itself  out,  before  the  parental  relation  ezials. 
She  fiK^ulty  of  speech,  which  is  natural  to  man  in  distinction  bom 

.tbe  bmtal  species,  waits  for  its  development  till  the  bodily  orgum 
and  the  mental  faculties  have  acquired  the  necessary  strengtii  aad 
•otivity ;  and  then  it  develops  itself  very  gradually,  beginning  with 
liroken,  defective  expressions,  and  proceeding  slowly  to  a  perfect 
lai^oage.. 

These  remarks  prepare  the  way  for  a  proper  view  of  the  subject 
of  depravity.    For  if  this  has  all  the  marks  belon^g  to  other 

'  things  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  natural  to  man,  why  should 
ft  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  ?  The  question  then  is ; 
in  U  the  same  marks  f  Are  there  as  many  and  as  strong  rpasooa 
for  considering  man's  smfulness  to  be  natural,  as  for  confflderiag^ 
any  of  hi^  other  attributes  to  be  so  ?  In  my  apprehension  there  are. 
In  the  first  place,  moral  depravity,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 

:  mtmenal.    It  extends  through  the  whole  species.    All  are  sia- 

:  men.    We  can  no  more  find  those  who  are  free  frcmi  depravity, 

» tiiaa  we  can  find  those  who  are  without  reason,  or  memory,  or 
aSection,  or  bodily  appetites. 
Secondly.    Depravity  shows  itsdf  very  early.     As  soon  as  chilr 
acquire  such  strength  of  body  and  mind,  as  to  be  capable  ef 

iwfolding  their  true  character,  they  show  that  they  are  depraved. 

21 
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As  so(m  as  they  manifest  any  moral  feelrngs,  thej  mamfesl  ihom 
which  are  sinfal.  Among  the  earfiest  things  which  we  OMi 
obeenre  in  others,  or  recollect  in  ourselves,  we  find  the  iiidicalionii 
and  incipient  exercises  of  wrong  affection.  Thb  then  has  the  saoie 
mark  of  belonging  naturally  and  originally  to  man,  as  anything 
else  which  beg^ls  to  act  itself  out  in  early  life. 

Thirdly.  The  sinfulness  which  thus  early  shows  itself  in  maa» 
eannot  be  traced  to  any  antecedent  change  in  his  character.  Wen 
it  owing  to  such  a  change,  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  called 
natural,  however  early  it  might  appear.  Suppose  any  disorder  or 
defect  of  mind,  for  example,  idiocy,  shows  itself  very  eaiiy  in  a 
child ;  yet  if  it  can  be  traced  to  any  injury  or  bodily  distemper 
which  occurred  after  birth,  we  never  speak  of  it  as  native.  Bui 
if  there  has  been  no  such  calamity ;  if  without  any  injury  or  any 
bodily  distemper  occurring  subsequently  to  his  birth,  the  child 
shows  uniformly,  as  soon  as  he  shows  any  thing,  that  he  is  wanting 
in  the  power  of  understanding ;  then  we  consider  his  idiocy  as 
natural.  We  say,  he  was  bom  an  idiot.  Now  what  is  the  fiMSt 
in  regard  to  our  moral  depravity  ?  Does  it  result  from  any 
previous  change  in  our  moral  nature  ?  If  there  is  such  a 
change,  it  must  evidently  take  place  very  early  in  life  ;  because 
the  sinfulness  which  is  here  supposed  to  result  from  it,  shows  itself 
as  soon  as  children  are  capable  of  manifesting  what  is  in  theb 
hearts  by  intelligible  signs.  The  change  supposed  must  also  be 
universal.  At  the  very  dawn  of  existence,  even  before  any  <Ci- 
tinct  and  visible  exercise  of  reason,  it  must  take  place  in  the  na- 
ture of  every  human  being.  Is  there  any  proof  that  this  is  the 
case  ?  Is  the  supposition  one  which  any  reasonable  man  will  ad- 
mit ?  And  would  not  such  a  supposition,  if  admitted,  be  attended 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  common  doctrine,  and 
with  others  in  addition  ? 

There  is  then  no  conclusion  left  for  us  but  this,  that  as  moral  de- 
pravity shows  itself  at  so  early  a  period  in  human  life,  and  as  there 
b  no  reason  to  think  that  it  results  from  any  change  in  man  subs^ 
quent  to  his  birth,  it  must  belong  to  his  ori^nal  dispoation,  and 
is  justly  ccmsidered  to  be  native. 
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Fonrttily.  The  moral  depravity  of  man  operates  spordaneomly, 
I&e  the  other  natural  principles,  it  acts  itaelf  out  freely  as  soon 
as  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  sufficient,  and  objects  of 
mnd  feeling  are  presented.  Hard  labor  is  not  necessary  to  {»ro- 
daee  sinfulness  in  man,  nor  is  great  urgency  of  motives  necessary 
to  call  it  forth  into  action.  Just  as  soon  as  an  occasion  offers,  it 
nws  to  view  of  its  own  accord.  Instead  of  waiting  for  pressing  so- 
Bdtation,  it  seems  to  have  an  inward  force  which  can  hardly  bro<^ 
i^eBtraint,  and  is  impatient  to  break  forth  into  action  almost  with- 
out occasion.  How  soon  does  moral  evil  in  some  form  show  itself! 
How  readily  does  the  feeling  of  pride  or  selfishness  or  ill-will  come 
dot  to  view  in  the  looks  and  words  and  actions  of  little  children ! 
It  waits  not  to  be  elicited  by  overpowering  inducements,  or  to  be 
produced  by  long,  laborious  effort.  It  is  not  like  the  useful  vege- 
table, which  will  not  spring  up  and  grow  unless  it  is  planted  and 
mitivated ;  but  like  the  useless  weeds,  which  are  natural  to  the 
0oil,  and  spring  up  and  grow  spontaneously,  yea  in  spite  of  all  our 
eSbrts  to  prevent.  Sinful  affection  takes  possession  of  t^e  minds 
of  children  before  they  are  aware.  It  becomes  active  and  pre- 
dominant in  them  before  they  deliberately  inquire  into  its  nature ; 
and  so  tfiey  first  become  distinctly  acquainted  with  its  turpitude 
by  experiencing  its  operation  in  their  own  hearts.  And  this  spon- 
taneous putting  forth  of  the  energy  of  the  soul  in  moral  evil  it 
eharacteristic,  not  only  of  early  childhood,  but  of  every  period  of 
fife.  And  it  belongs  to  human  depravity  as  much  as  to  any  of 
those  propensities,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  which  are  univer- 
nlly  allowed  to  be  natural. 

Fifthly.  Human  depravity  has  also  the  next  mark  above  men- 
tioned of  belonging  to  what  is  natural ;  namely,  its  being  overcome 
with  great  difficulty.  The  enlightened  and  pious  parent  is  aware 
rf  the  strong  and  early  propensity  of  his  children  to  evil.  He 
makes  use  of  all  possible  means  to  restrain  and  subdue  that  pro- 
pensity ;  but  it  breaks  through  all  restraints.  And  even  when 
he  succeeds  in  preventing  his  children  from  exhibiting  their  de- 
pravity in  gross  outward  acts  of  wickedness,  it  still  maintains  its 
dominion  in  their  hearts,  and  ^ves  character  to  all  their  affectionB. 
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Bat  HI  this  respect  tbe  Christijtn's  own  experience  fumiflhae 
striking  proof  than  any  obsenration  he  makes  upon  others,  thai  M 
is  no  superficial,  accidental  thing ;  that  it  is  deep-rooted  in  bia 
nature :  that  it  is,  as  it  has  generally  been  called,  inbred;  tkit 
it  makes  a  part  of  himself  ;  that  opposing  it  is  opposing  his  omi 
natural  disporition  ;  and  that  getting  rid  of  it  is  cutting  off  a  ri^ 
hand  or  plucMng  out  a  right  eye.  He  often  finds  that  the  most  roas 
kite  resistance  which  he  can  make  against  the  evil  bias  of  his  heait 
is  unsuccessful ;  that  all  the  strength  which  he  can  array  against 
k  has  no  effect,  but  to  make  its  superior  power  more  conspicuoui. 
And  he  well  knows  that  no  motive  which  can  be  brought  to  betv 
upon  the  mind  of  an  unrenewed  man,  will  ever  prevail  to  subdue 
\aA  earthly,  selfish  affection,  and  excite  him  to  love  the  Lord  Jeaos 
Christ  in  sincerity ;  and  he  is  convinced  that  no  power  can  accon^ 
jdish  this,  except  the  new-creating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Sixthly.     That  which  I  have  adverted  to  as  the  last  circmnr. 
stance  attending  what  is  natural  in  man,  is  not  here  introdooad^ 
as  iMiything  essentially  different  from  the  particulars  before  mm* 
tioned,  but  rather  as  what  results  from  them.     The  circumstanot 
is  this,  and  how  remarkable  a  circumstance  it  is  !  —  that  we  earn 
predict  with  certainty^  that  every  human  being^  as  soon  as  he  aeU 
out  Ms  moral  nature^  mil  commit  sin.     We  fix  our  eyes  upon  Sb 
new  bom  child,  now  incapable  of  exhibiting  any  of  the  signs  at 
rational  and  moral  existence ;  but  we  can  certainly  predict  that 
as  soon  as  he  comes  to  be  capable  of  intelligent  and  responsibte 
action,  he  will  be  a  sinner.     We  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  conjecture 
or  a  j)robability,  but  a  certainty.     We  are  sure  that  no  precacb^ 
tions,  no  happy  combination  of  circumstances  will  prevent  this 
dreadful  result.     Suppose  a  child  to  be,  from  the  first,  placed 
under  the  care  of  parents   and  teachers  who  are  among  the  wisest 
and  holiest  of  mankind,  so  that  he  hears  nothing  from  their  lips 
but  words  of  truth  and  wisdom,  purity  and  love,  and  sees  no  coi^ 
duct  in  them  which  is  not  marked  with  excellence  throughout. 
He  is  watchfully  guarded  against  whatever  would  corrupt  him  or 
lead  him  astray,  and  is,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  placed  under, 
those  influences  which  tend  to  enlighten  the  understandings  to. 
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dhreet  and  siMiigtheii  conscienoey  and  to  excite  good  aflfoctions. 
'WUkj  it  not  be  that  this  child,  Uving  in  such  circumstances,  and 
ianmied  up  under  such  salutary  influences,  will  escape  the  fatal 
^tontag^on  and  be  pure  from  sin  ?     If  ten  thousand  children,  yea  if 
fliU  the  children  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  be  placed  m  such 
eironnistances,  and  should  be  trained  up  in  the  wisest,  purest, 
lioliest  manner ;  may  it  not  be  that  some  of  them  would  have  a 
diaracter  firee  from  moral  evil  ?     The  answer  must  be,  ^^  no,  not 
one.''     Now  how  could  we  confidently  and  certsdnly  predict  that, 
iD  human  beings,  in  all  circumstances,  continuing  unchanged  by 
dhnne  grace,  will  sin  against  God,  were  there  not  some  ground  of 
«8  certainty  m  the  moral  nature  of  man  ?    It  is  agreed  Hiat  no 
outward  circumstances,  no  influences  however  favorable,  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  .the  minds  of  men,  ^ill  ever,  in  a 
ain^e  instance,  guard  them  against  the  pollution  of  sin,  without 
tlie  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  evil  then  cannot  be  sup- 
ipoaed  to  originate  in  any  unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  cor- 
xnpting  examples,  or  insmuatmg  and  strong  temptations ;  for  if 
ibese  were  entirely  removed,  all  human  beings  would  still  be  sin- 
ners.    With  such  a  moral  nature  as  they  now  have,  they  would 
not  wait  for  strong  temptations   to  sm.     Nay,  they  would  be 
nnneTS  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  motives  to  the  contraiy. 
We  know  indeed  that  human  beings  will  turn  those  very  motives 
which  most  powerfully  urge   to  holiness,  into  occasions  of  sin. 
Now  does  not  the  confidence  and  certainty  with  which  we  fore- 
tell the    commission   of  sin,   and    of  sin  unmixed   with  moral 
purity,  presuppose   a  full    conviction  in   us,   and   a  conviction 
resting  upon  what  we  regard  as  satisfactory  evidence,  that  sin,  in 
an  its  visible  actings,  arises  from  that  which  is  within  the  mind 
itself,  and  which  belongs  to  our  very  nature  as  moral  beings  ? 
Have  we  not  as  much  evidence  that  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
moral  evil,  as  in  regard  to  any  of  our  natural  affections  or  bodily 
q)petites?     It  should   be   kept  in  mmd  that  the  prediction  of 
future  sin,  as  above  described,  does  not  imply,  that  we  have  a 
particular  inaght  into  the  mind  of  any  individual  child.     It  is 
nfficient  that  we  know  the  child  to  belong  to  our  species.    Th6 

2r 
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fact  that  he  is  human  is  the  gitnmd  of  our  prefictkm.  W#  kaunr 
it  to  be  a  law  qf  our  fallen  nature  j  or,  if  any  prefer  Hi  I  19& 
say,  we  know  our  moral  etate  to  he  euehj  that  eyeiy  one  of 
species,  whether  now  bom,  or  to  be  bom,  unU  he  a  eumer; 
that  he  will  he  a  ehmer  whoUy  and  forever,  unlees  he  i$ 
anew  hy  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  know  and  predict  this  on  &• 
same  general  principle  on  which  we  predict  any  fact  as  flie 
result  of  the  known  laws  of  the  moral  or  material  world.  TkeM 
are  doubtless  laws  as  settled  and  uniform,  a  connection  of 
causes  and  effects  as  certain  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  ilie 
physical  worid.  Nor  will  this  view  of  the  subject  expose  ns 
to  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  our  responsibility  or  firee  agency,  if 
we  remember  that  the  causes  which  operate  in  the  moral  waiM 
correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  while  the  causes  which  operate 
in  the  physical  world  correspond  to  the  nature  of  material  snb^ 
stances ;  and  that  the  influence  of  causes,  though  in  both  easet 
equally  uniform  and  certain,  is  in  one  case  as  different  from  what 
il  is  in  the  other,  as  the  nature  of  mind  is  difierent  from  the 
nature  of  matter. 

Now  if  there  were  no  such  invariable  law  as  that  above  meih 
tioned,  no  such  steady,  uniform  principle  operating  in  the  hmnaa 
mmd  in  its  present  fallen  state  ;  how  could  we  certainly  conchide 
ttat  every  descendant  of  Adam  will  be  a  sinner,  however  many 
external  motives  and  influences  may  combine  to  prevent  it? 
Can  it  be  imaged  that  a  rational  and  moral  being  will  certain^ 
and  constantly  resist  the  strongest  motives  which  act  upoB 
him  from  without  and  from  within,  under  the  glorious  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel,  and  rush  into  transgression,  wiAout 
cause  ?  Nay,  must  there  not  be  a  cause  of  astonishing  power, 
account  for  it  that  he  should,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
cumstances,  uniformly  be  a  sinner,  and  a  sinner  wholly  ao^ 
forever,  unless  he  is  created  anew  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Snrdjr 
fliat  is  a  most  deplorable  state  into  which  man's  natural  birik 
brings  him,  and  a  most  fearful  internal  principle  under  the  ia. 
Suence  of  which  his  natural  birth  leaves  him.  ^^  That  which  Ii 
bom  of  the  flesh  is  /«A."    And,  according  to  the  Aposflei  <|» 
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Ib  opporition  to  the  general  oourse  of  reaeoning  liere  ezhib- 
iM,  H  is  Bometimee  said,  iiaA  Adam,  without  any  original  oor* 
nptioii  of  his  nature,  was  exposed  to  sin,  and  did  actually  corn- 
ait  sin ;  and  therefore  that  the  occurrence  of  sin  in  moni 
Mngs  is  no  certain  proof  of  a  preceding  corruption  of  n*- 
lire. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  would  first  recommend  the  remarks  of 
Bdwards  on  this  point  in  answer  to  John  Taylor,  as  wcnrthy  of 
ipecial  regard.     See  his  work  on  Ori^al  Sin,  Part  1,  ch.  1. 

BOCv*    if* 

•  Secondly.     Allowing  it  to  be  possible  that  all  men  would  sin 
Urilhout  any  inherent,  natural  corruption,  we  still  ask,  whether  it 
m  probable.     Is  it  a  fact,  that  men  go  into  the  commission  of 
«imes,  without  anything  faulty  in  their  preTious  dispositions? 
Does  observation,  and  does  our  own  consciousness  teach  tiiis  ? 
It  is  certainly  most  natural   and   satis&ctory  in  all   ordinary 
Maes,  to  refer  the  conduct  of  men  to  their  disposition,  or  moral 
state.     What  is  more  common  than  to  trace  lying,  stealing  and 
murder  to  a  false,  thievish  and  murderous  disposition  ?     We  ac- 
count for  it  that  they  commit  such  crimes  by  the  existence  of  such 
a  disposition.     And  no  one  ever  doubts  that  the  disposition  exists, 
if  the  crimes  are  committed.     The  latter  is  always  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  former. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  thinking  and  judging  which  commonly 
prevails  among  men ;  and  such  doubtless  it  will  be,  so  long  aa 
Imman  nature  remains  as  it  is.  And  we  infer  men's  dbposition 
or  state  of  mind  from  their  conduct,  with  special  confidence,  when 
llieir  conduct  is  uniform  and  strongly  marked.  If  any  one 
denies  this  inference  to  be  just  in  relation  to  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  and  maintains  that  the  fact  of  their  uniformly  smning 
ean  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  anything  amiss  in  their 
fisposition ;  he  sets  aside  a  principle  which,  in  other  cases,  is 
fiAy  admitted.  And  why  does  he  set  it  aside  here,  more  than 
IB  other  cases  commonly  occurring  ?  Why  here  especially,  where 
tte  actions  denoting  the  disposition  are  so  uniform,  uninterrupted, 
8Bd  unmixed  7    It  would  seem  to  be  at  least  as  agreeable  to  the 
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common  roles  of  judging,  to  say  ihat  the  deliberate  and  babitaal 
practice  of  theft  and  fraud  does  not  prove  a  thievish  and  fitund- 
nlent  disposition,  as  to  say  that  the  &ct  of  men's  nniversally 
nnning  does  not  prove  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  sinfiil  dkh 
pontion.  Nor  can  I  see  the  reason  why  any  one  should  take  this 
position,  except  it  be  out  of  respect  to  a  fovorite  hypothecs,  or 
because  he  finds  the  common  theory  exposed  to  certain  speeii- 
lative  objecdons.  That  objections  of  such  a  kind  should  nol 
be  permitted  to  influence  our  belief  in  matters  of  fiict,  or  ia 
matters  of  revelation,  has,  I  apprehend,  been  made  suffioiemfly 
clear. 

But  if,  after  all,  any  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  inferring 
from  men's  sinful  conduct  an  original  sinful  dispositi<m  or  cor* 
mption  of  nature,  and  asks  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  acooand 
for  their  dnfiil  conduct  without  supposing  any  such  antecedent 
corruption  1 1  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  in  the  sequel,  fay 
proving  the  existence  of  such  an  original  corruption  of  human 
nature  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  If  this  ori^al  corruption  is 
thus  satisfactorily  proved,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  directly  leads 
to  actual  sin,  just  as  any  particular  disposition,  say  avarice  or 
revenge,  existing  in  a  man,  leads  to  a  corresponding  conduct ; 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  actual  sin  directly  proceeds  from  such 
a  corrupt  disposition,  and  is  a  clear  development  of  it. 

That  Adam  commenced  his  existence  in  a  state  of  moral 
purity,  or  with  a  disposition  to  love  and  obey  God,  is  generally 
allowed.  That  his  posterity  commence  their  existence  in  a  moral 
state  materially  different  from  what  his  originally  was,  and  from 
what  theirs  would  have  been  had  not  he  apostatized,  is  made  as 
certain  as  language  can  make  it,  by  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, and  by  other  passages  of  holy  writ. 

If  such  is  the  principle  we  are  taught  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  such  our  natural  conclusion  from  the  invariable  conduct 
of  Adam's  posterity ;  and  if  we  can  satisfiEustorily  account  for 
their  sinful  conduct  by  the  adnussion  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in 
them ;  any  one  who  rejects  this  commonly  received  principle, 
ought  to  be  sure  that  he  has  a  good  reason  for  so  doing,  and  that 
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18  another  view  of  the  subject  more  conformable  to  tiba 
bores,  and  to  the  fects  of  our  own  experience.  It  will  not 
)r  the  purpose  to  argue  from  the  case  of  Adam ;  as  it  is 
to  reply  to  such  an  argument,  that  there  may  have  been 
hing  peculiar  in  his  case,  which  would  render  it  improper 
ison  concerning  it  as  we  do  concerning  the  case  of  mankind 
ally  in  their  present  fallen  state.  There  is  this  diflbrenoe 
ksty  that  while  Adam's  sinning  evidently  implied  a  change 
»  state  of  his  mind  from  what  it  originally  was ;  the  sinning 
I  posterity  does  not  imply  any  change  from  their  origiaily 
>  character.  They  are  bom  in  mn;  he  was  created  hof^n 
'  first  moral  state  is  eir^ful;  his  was  sinlees.  And  if  his 
ig  implied  a  dumge  of  character,  it  could  not  result  fkom 
rigindl  character.  But  in  his  posterity,  mming  dMt 
mply  a  change  in  their  moral  state  or  character,  but  is 
seult  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  bom.  The  qneatim 
is  a  question  of  fietct,  not  a  question  as  to  what  is  po^ 


LECTURE    LXIV. 


XBB    DOOTRINB  OF    NATIVE  DEPRAVITY    CONTINUED.      SORIPTfTai 
EVIDENCE.      CONSEQUENCES   OF  DENYING  THE  DOCTBINB. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  native  depravity,  I*  have  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  without  any  direct  appeal  to  the  word  of  God. 
I  have  inquired,  first,  what  particular  marks  distinguish  tliosa 
tbings  which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  natural  to  man.  I  hsfo 
q^ecified  these  marks,  and  have  shown  that  they  appertun  to  our 
depravity.  By  this  course  of  reasoning  it  has  been  my  objeet 
to  show,  that  we  have  as  many  and  as  powerful  reasons  to  connder 
depravity  a  native  attribute  or  quality  of  man,  as  most  of  those 
things  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  native.  These 
reasons  have  satisfied  men  of  enlightend,  sober  minds  in  the 
Christian  and  even  in  the  heathen  world.  And  why  should  they 
not  satisfy  U8f  What  should  hinder  us  from  acknowled^ng 
our  sinfulness  to  be  natural,  when  we  have  such  a  variety  of 
proofs  that  it  is  so,  and  proofs  which  in  every  other  case  are 
considered  as  perfectly  convincing?  Why  should  the  same 
evidence  which  is  received  as  satisfactory  in  one  case,  be  rejected 
in  the  other  ? 

The  way  seems  now  prepared  for  a  just  and  satisfactory  con- 
sideration of  the  Scripture  evidence.  As  we  have  already  seen 
that  so  many  reasons  exist  for  believing  the  doctrine  of  native 
depravity,  no  one  can  properly  come  to  the  word  of  God  with  a 
prepossession  against  it.  If  any  prepossession  is  proper,  it  is  a 
prepossession  in  favor  of  the  doctrine. 

But  I  only  ask  that  those  who  inquire  what  the  Bible  teaches 
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on  this  subject,  would  free  their  minds  from  prejudice ;  that 
they  would  hold  themselves  ready  to  receive  what  the  sacred 
writers  teach ;  tiiat  they  would  interpret  the  Scriptures  here  as 
they  do  in  other  cases,  without  the  influence  of  any  preconceived 
opinion,  or  the  influence  of  any  speculative  difficulties  which  may 
be  supposed  to  attend  the  common  doctrine. 

The  first  passage  which  I  shall  produce  is  Rom.  5 :  12  — 19. 
It  is  &r  from  my  design  to  consider  the  various  difficulties  at- 
tending tiie  explanation  of  this  passage,  or  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troverries  which  have  grown  out  of  it.  There  are  several  trutbi 
which  are  here  taught  with  great  clearness,  and  without  the 
admisaon  of  which  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  would  be  b^ 
oonclusive,  and  the  efibrt  he  makes  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God 
IE  redemption,  totally  nugatory. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  mentions  the  connection  whkdi 
tiie  sin  of  Adam  had  with  the  state  of  his  posterity,  as  a  matter 
wM  understood.  He  brings  it  forward,  not  as  a  doctrine  whidi 
k  DOW  for  the  first  time  to  be  declared,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  out  a  forcible  illustration  of  another  subject ;  i.  e.,  the 
abounding  grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  his  people.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Apostle  accomplishes  this  design,  implies  a 
fixed  and  very  close  connection  between  Adam  and  the  whole 
race  of  mankind ;  a  connection  of  such  a  kind,  that  his  trans- 
gression involved  them  in  great  and  dreadful  evils.  These  evib 
ttre  described  in  a  variety  of  expressions.  '^  By  the  ofience  of 
one  the  many  died,^*  ^^  The  sentence  was  by  one  offence  unto 
condemnation.^^  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  death  rdgned.^^  "  By 
ene  offence  the  sentence  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation.^^ 
^Hj  the  disobedience  of  one  man  the  many  were  constituted 
emners.^^  Now  if  by  these  expressions,  so  strong  and  so  often 
repeated,  the  Apostle  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  brought  ruin  upon  his  posterity  ;  then  with  what  propriety 
does  he  refer  to  this  case  as  an  illustration  o£  the  blessings  which 
Christ  procured  for  his  people  ?  And  if  death  and  condemnation 
eome  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam  hy  his  offence^  or  in  consequence 
^  his  transgression^  it  would  seem  plainly  to  follow,  even  if  it 
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were  not  80  exproesly  aflserted,  thai  off  tke  nuUriAtdb  of  A^ 
ibfffwin  race  are  mvohed  tn  tkoM  mb,  aeeing  flioj  all  staol  in 
the  flame  relation  to  him.  So  that  if  we  look  upon  anj  who  are 
Ae  po%tentjf  of  Adotm^  we  look  upon  those  on  whom  death  and 
condemnation  come  by  his  offence.  There  can  be  no  exoeptioii. 
As  to  any  of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  and  as  to  any  to  whom  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  death  can  be  applied,  this  passage  jutkm  it 
••fident,  that  they  are  among  those  who  were  brought  into  a  ataie 
ef  condemnation  and  death  by  the  ^^  one  offence."  The  qaaation 
•to  which  I  would  now  ask  your  attention,  is,  whether  tfie  effls 
which  are  the  consequence  of  Adam's  offence,  come  upon  aay 
mho  are^  in  every  sense^  really  and  entirely  smtet,  and  MJb  are 
»  regarded  by  the  dmne  yovemment. 

The  proper  answer  to  this  question  will  be  made  appareni  bj 
llie  following  considerations. 

First.  It  is  represented  in  this  passage,  that  one  of  Hke 
consequences  of  Adam's  sin  is,  that  all  men  are  ^^oonstitatod 
imitfrs."  And  in  another  part  it  is  taught  that  death  oooMS 
upon  all  men  for  the  very  reason,  that  '^  all  have  sinned."  Thon^ 
^*  death,"  or  ^'  the  sentence  of  condemnation,"  comes  upon  all  by 
Adam's  offence,  as  the  original  and  general  cause ;  still  it  maj 
not  come  upon  them  without  involving  their  own  personal  na- 
fiilness.  It  is  said,  that  the  children  of  Israel  suffered  the  judg- 
Ments  of  heaven  from  generation  to  generation  ^'  for  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,"  —  this  having  been  tJie  more  distant  and  general 
eause  which  brought  those  judgments  upon  them,  while  their 
sufferings  were  to  be  traced  to  their  own  mckedness  as  the  Mt- 
mediate  cause.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam  affected  them  primarOjf 
by  corrupting  their  minds  and  leading  them  into  mn ;  and  cms- 
iequently,  by  bringing  just  punishments  upon  them  from  the  hand 
of  God.  The  cases  are  not  in  all  respects  parallel.  Bat 
this  at  least  is  clear,  that  when  the  Apostle  says,  ^^  death,"  or 
'^the  sentence  of  .condemnation,"  came  upon  all  men  by  tbe 
'^  offence  of  Adam,"  there  is  good  reason  to  understand  him  as 
including  their  own  personal  sinfulness.  Why  may  we  not  b^ 
Eeve  that  the  natural  evil  which  comes  upon  the  human  rao% 
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lias  a  connectioD  both  wUh  AdainC%  nuj  and  their  awn?  Wlqr 
maj  it  not  have  resulted  from  his  sins  as  a  general  and  distant 
oaose,  and  still  have  a  nu)re  immediate  relation  to  their  omn 
ttnfnlness  ?  Why  maj  it  not  have  been  related  to  both,  though 
in  different  ways  7  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  relation 
of  one  thing  to  two  or  more  other  things  in  different  respects  and 
in  difl^rent  degrees  ?  The  conclusion  then  which  seems  to  be 
the  moat  natural  and  obvious  is,  that  Adam's  sin  does  not  bring 
death  and  condemnation  upon  his  posterity,  they  being  sinleti ; 
that  none  of  them  suffer  penal  evil  in  consequence  of  his  sin, 
wUhoui  being,  in  dome  senee^  eh^ful  themedvee,  it  being  expresalljr 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  effects  of  his  offence,  tltat  they  are 
aU  conetitvted  svnnere. 

Secondly.  Many  other  passages  of  Scripture  teach  that  the 
evils  which  come  upon  mankind,  respect  them  not  as  innocent 
and  pure,  but  ae  einnere.  When  the  prophet  Ezekiel  declares, 
that  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  it  would  seem 
to  be  his  object  to  guard  against  the  idea,  that  men  suffer  for 
ibe  sin  of  others  while  they  themselves  are  free  from  ill-desert. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  children  of 
larael  was,  tiiat  on  account  of  their  father's  wickedness  they 
Miffered  what  they  themselves  did  not  deserve.  The  prophet 
oCHrrects  this  mistake,  by  telling  them  that  punishment  follows 
personal  ill-desert.  But  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  contradiot 
the  declaration  which  God  himself  had  made,  that  he  would 
tint  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation ;  —  a  principle  so  important,  that 
God  appended  it  to  the  second  command  in  the  decalogue, 
and  wrote  it  on  a  table  of  stone.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
principle  of  the  divine  government,  it  is  often  represented  in 
Soripture  that  it  is  the  soul  which  sinneth  that  shall  die,  —  that 
llie  wages  of  sin  is  death;  sin  and  death  belonging  to  the 
same  subject. 

Thirdly.  It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  justice  and 
•qpity  of  God,  as  moral  Governor,  that  he  should  visit  the  ev2s 
implied  in  '^  death''  and  ^^  condenmation/'  i^n  any  who  ars^ 
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in  their  own  personal  eharaoter,  whoDy  teee  fiom  moral  etfl. 
The  divine  law  conneots  the  dea&  and  condemnation  of  miob 
inth  their  own  smfolneas ;  and  it  connects  their  hap^mwas  with 
their  obedience.  Now  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  aappoie 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  divine  constitution  or  th6  Ari&a 
oonduct,  which  tends  in  the  least  to  subvert  or  contravene  this 
grand  principle  of  moral  government.  Whatever  maj  be  said 
as  to  the  sufierings  of  the  brutal  species,  it  is  certainly  the  caia 
that  when  pain  is  inflicted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world  npat 
those  whom  he  has  made  intelligent  and  moral  brings,  anS 
placed  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature  under  his  men! 
government,  our  impression  naturally  is,  that  the  inflictioa  in- 
dicates divine  displeasure,  and  so  implies  that  he  sees  anfiilnea 
and  ill-desert  in  those  who  suffer.  Unless  therefore  there  is 
some  evidence  from  Scripture  which  plainly  opposes  ibis  imprea- 
tion,  we  must  coudude  that  among  intelligent,  moral  beings,  nil 
is  in  some  form  co-extensivo  with  suffering.  ' 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  children 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  before  closing  the  discussioii. 
My  present  object  is  to  show  that  the  Apostle  in  Rom.  6 :  12  — 
19,  meant  among  other  things  to  teach,  that  man  is  really,  in  a 
very  important  sense,  depraved  or  degenerate,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  existence  ;  that  he  is  bom  in  sin ;  tiiat  the 
uniform  consequence  of  his  natural  birth  is,  not  only  that  ba 
will  actually  tin^  but  that  he  is  morally  corrupt. 

If  any  of  you  should  be  startled  at  the  diflBculties  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  have  here  laid  down,  and  which  has  always  been 
and  is  maintained  by  evangelical  ministers  and  Christians  throug|k 
the  world ;  let  me  tell  you  that  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  will 
involve  you  m  diflBculties  far  more  startling. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  texts,  let  us  briefly  recapitulate 
what  I  have  advanced  on  the  important  passage  in  Bom.  &: 
12  —  19. 

In  attending  to  the  representation  which  the  Apostle  here 
makes  in  regard  to  the  death  and  condemnation  which  come 
upon  mankind   in  consequence  of  the  offence   of  Adam, 
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qaestkm  arose,  whether  these  evils  come  upon  them  as  beings 
vormlly  pure  ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  Apostle  teaches  that 
a&7  of  those  whom  he  represents  as  standing  in  such  a  conneo- 
Ikm  with  Adam,  and  as  brought  under  death  and  condemnation  bj 
Ibb  offence,  do  in  fact  suffer  those  tremendous  evils  without  being 
{faemselves  in  some  way  sinful.  I  answered  in  the  negative,  Ibr  the 
veasons  above  given.  First ;  we  are  taught  in  this  very  passa^ 
ftat  those  who  suffer  these  evils,  are  constituted  ttnn«r«,  and  that 
death  comes  upon  all  because  that  all  have  mined.  No  excep- 
tion IB  suggested.  Secondly ;  other  parts  of  Scripture  teach  the 
nme.  And,  thirdly;  it  is  a  well  known  principle,  and  one 
which  we  almost  instinctively  admit,  that  suffering  is  never  in- 
ficted  on  those  who  are  placed  under  a  just  moral  government, 
whOe  they  are  pure  from  sin.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
fbe  ftct  here  stated,  namely,  that  all  the  human  race  are  sub- 
jeoted  to  death  in  consequence  of  Adam's  offence,  manifestly 
implies  that  they  are  all  morally  depraved.  And  they  are  de- 
praved because  they  are  the  children  of  apostate  Adam  ;  they  are 
WMtituted  sinners  by  his  offence.  His  sin  is  the  occasion  of 
their  being  sinners  ;  and  it  has  this  effect  by  the  sovereign  con- 
sfitation  of  God,  which  brings  them  into  such  a  relation  to  their 
oommon  father.  They  are  depraved  in  consequence  of  their 
cotning  into  existence  as  his  posterity.  And  this  is  the  same  as 
flaying  that  their  depravity  is  natural  —  that  it  belongs  to  them 
im  their  native  state,  the  state  in  which  they  are  bom. 
'  The  next  passage  which  I  shall  cite,  and  which  will  confirm 
Hie  views  above  expressed,  is  John  3  :  6 ;  **  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  oaql  icti.  The  connection  and  drift  of  the 
dkcoorse  make  the  meaning  evident.  Our  Saviour  referred  to 
tbat  state  or  quality  of  man  which  disqualifies  him  for  the  king- 
Jkmi  of  God,  and  which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
ereated  anew  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  what  is  that  but  a  state 
of  moral  depravity  ?  What  but  a  sinful  heart  can  debar  any 
Aiaii  from  the  blessedness  of  heaven  ?  What  but  this  can  make 
H  necessary  to  our  happiness  that  we  should  experience  so 
gteal  a  change  as  to  be  bora  again  ?    It  is  then,  in  my  view, 
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perfectly  obvious  ibafc  the  word  fi/eA  is  here  used  to  deoato  % 
depraved  nature^  a  state  in  which  the  soul  is  subject  to  oaiMil- 
aod  sinful  aSectioDS,  iustead  of  bemg  subject  to  the  law  of 
God. 

This  iuterpretatioQ  is  supported  by  the  fact  iiiat  the  same  wovi 
is  often  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  of  Soriptoie* 
In  Boin.mandyiii,to  be  *'  m  the  flesh/'  to  have  a  '*  fleshly''  or 
*^  carnal  mind,"  denotes  a  state  opposite  to  holiness— -a  stale  of 
enmity  against  God —  a  state  of  spiritud  death.    In  Gal.  5,  tlie 
Aposde  spoaks  of  the  flesh  as  that  in  man  which  lusteth  agaioet 
the  spirit,  i.  e.,  has  desires  in  opposition  to  that  moral  purity  ^■\. 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  Author.    And  when  he  mentioiit 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  be  mentions  the  various  forms  of  n»: 
As  we  thus  find  that  the  word  fiesh  is  used  by  the  Apostle  m 
this  moral  sense,  and  is  manifestly  intended  to  denote  the  sinloL 
disposition  and  character  of  man,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  ]»i» 
terpretation  which  has  been  given  of  it  as  used  by  Christ  m 
John  8:6. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  part  of  the  passage :  *^  Thai 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh."  To  be  bom  of  the  flesh  is  the 
common  characteristic  of  human  bemgs.  It  is  that  natural 
birth  by  which  they  are  brought  mto  personal  existence.  Now 
Christ  teaches  us  that  the  vitiated  nature  of  man  comes  by  hii 
natural  birth ;  ^^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  It  li 
sometimes  thought  that  the  word  flcBh  is  here  used  in  widely 
(liSerent  senses.  But  may  not  the  senses  in  the  two  cases  be 
more  alike  tiian  has  been  frequently  supposed  ?  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  word  in  the  last  case  denotes  a  morally  depraved 
nature,  a  sinful  character  in  all  who  are  bom.  And  may  it  not 
in  the  first  case  denote  the  same  nature  in  those  of  whom  thej 
are  bom  ?  The  children  arc  like  their  parents.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  our  nature.  Fact  proves,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  that 
this  is  as  tme  in  a  moral  sense  as  in  any  other.  Through  all 
generations  parents  and  children  have  had  unholy  aflfectiona, 
smfulness  of  character.  We  except  no  one  but  Jesus  of  Nasft- 
reth,  whose  conception  was  not  according  to  the  established  lawf 
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cf  hnman  deMeot.  The  fitot  has  been  known  and  acknowledged 
fiem  the  begmmng  to  the  present  day.  So  that  it  was  a  pert 
tiMDt  question  in  Job's  time,  and  is  so  at  all  times ;  ^^  Who  can 
Wng  a  dean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  "  And  ''  how  can  he  be 
flbao'that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ?  " 

t'^Hie  two  pouits  above  mentioned  are,  I  think,  specially  impor- 

iinl  m  the  interpretation  of  the  text ;  '^  That  which  is  bom  of 

Hift  flerii,  is  flesh."    Firat,  flesh  as  used  at  the  close  of  the  sei^ 

ianoe,  signifies  man's  sinful  disposition,  his  vitiated  moral  naturei 

Jk  Telatea  to  man  as  a  moral,  accountable  being,  and  indicates 

a  sinfulness  in  his  character  that  he  must  be  renewed  by 

Spirit,  or  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And, 

—flondly,  this  depravity  comes  by  natural  descent.     Man  has  it 

itt  that  state  into  which  he  is  bom,  or  as  he  is  bom,  and  in  cov- 

■equenoe  of  his  being  born  of  parents  who  have  the  same  de^ 

pHved  nature. 

i^  9%]8  constraction  is  sustained  by  the  clause  inmiediately  foUow- 

ii^;*     ^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."     ^^  Spirit,," 

at  the  close,  must  mean  spiritual,  holy  affections,  —  a  pure  and 

tearenly  state  of  mind,  —  a  character  conformed  to  the  divine 

And  this  character  is  that  which  he  has  as  bom  of  the 

irit,  or  in  consequence  of  being  bom  of  the  Spirit.     The  Holy 

B^iirit  is  the  Author  of  the  new  birth  ;  and  as  that  which  is  de? 

firom  depraved  parents  is  depraved,  so  that  which  is  de- 

firom  the  Holy  Spirit  is  holy.     As  the  phraseology  in  the 

o  parts  of  the  verse  is  similar,  the  interpretation  of  both  pror 

on  the  same  principle.     That  which  is  bom  in  each  case  re- 

•einblea  that  of  which  it  is  bom. 

This  sense  of  the  passage  is  maintained  by  the  best  conmien- 
Mors.  Even  Bosenmuller  gives  nearly  the  same  signification. 
^By  flesh,"  he  says,  '^  is  meant  the  nature  of  man,  —  man  with 
iD  Us  moral  imperfection,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  his  bodily 
appetites.  And  ?ie  that  is  bom  of  parents  who  have  this  mora} 
m^erfeetum,  is  Uke  his  parents.''  So  Enapp :  ''  That  whi(Ji  v 
torn  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  From  men  who  are  weak,  erring,  and 
Mm  mm  of  Ae  Mnm  eharaeter  ate  horn."-   And  Dwi^t  sajs.; 

22* 
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'*  The  fleshlj  character  is  inseparablj  connected  iritfa  ihs  bMk  qf 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  aboTO  interpretatkiB, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  natire  depravity,  I  cite  Bphet. 
2:  8.  The  Apostle  says  of  himself  and  other  Jews ;  *^  We  were  bj 
nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others/'  To  be  children  of  wrafli, 
is  to  be  exposed  to  God^s  displeasure,  to  be  deserving  of  pcmii^ 
ment.  So  Schleusner  and  others.  Jews  and  (Jeniiles  fhen  na 
deserving  of  divine  punishments,  "  poenis  divinis  digni ;"  whidi  ii 
Itxe  same  as  to  saj,  thej  are  sinners.  And  the  Apostle  says  liiagr 
are  so  '^  i;^  nature.**  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  qmtfig^  natort, 
according  to  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  others,  is,  *^  birthj  erigin^  n^ 
thity.**  Gal.  2:  15.  We  were  by  nature  Jews ;  qptiffac  Iw&mkL, 
We  were  ncUive  Jews  —  bom  Jews.  —  The  next  meaning  ffynm 
by  Schleusner  and  Wahl  is,  ^^  that  wMeh  belongs  to  a  thmfffrmt^ 
Us  origin  or  birth;  native  disposition^  native  qualities  orpropertUB 
ff  any  person?*  When  therefore  the  Apostle  teaches  &at  men 
are  sinners,  and  so  children  of  wrath,  ^^ by  nature^*  the  obvioiM 
meaning  is,  that  they  are  so  6y  hirth^  or  m  that  state  into  whiok 
Aey  are  born ;  that  this  is  their  native  character  and  conditioii. 
If  a  man  comes  to  possess  a  particular  character  in  consequenoa 
of  a  change  which  takes  place  in  him  when  he  is  a  child  or  after- 
wards, we  never  say,  he  is  what  he  is  &^  nature.  Accordingly 
we  never  say  a  man  is  by  nature  holy ;  because  this  would  meao 
fhat  holiness-  is  his  native  character,  or  is  natural  to  him,  whioh 
would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  resulting  from  a  spiritual  and 
supernatural  change,  or  a  new  birth.  We  say  of  some  persons  of 
a  particular  temperament,  that  they  are  naturally  indolent.  Bal 
if  their  indolence  is  the  consequence  of  disease,  we  say,  it  is  not 
Ibeir  natural  disposition,  but  has  oome  upon  them  m  consequenoe 
of  such  a  physical  cause. 

Enapp,  in  his  remarks  on  Eph.  2:  3,  explains  the  term  ipiamt 
(iuiture,)  thus ;  ^*  tpvai^  properly  signifies,  first,  origin,  birth,  tcom 
yvoo,  nascor,  to  be  bom.  So  in  Gal.  2:  15,  (picei  Im/doMH^  Jews 
by  birth,  nadve  Jews ;  and  so  in  the  classics.  Secondly.  It  is 
also  used  both  by  the  Jews  and  claasies  to  denote  the  origpil,  i^ 
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Iwni,  and  peculiar  properties,  at^butes,  or  nature  of  a  iliing  or 
person,  the  natoralis  indoles,  or  affectio,  as  Bom.  11:  21,  24. 
The  term  natural  is  used  in  this  doctrine  in  oppoffition  to  what  is 
acquired,  or  first  produced  or  occasioned  bjr  external  causes.     It 
denotes  &at  for  which  there  is  a  foundation  in  man  himself.     We 
say  for  example,  that  such  a  man  has  natural  sagacity,  that  a  dis- 
ease is  natural  to  another,  that  he  is  by  nature  a  poet,  etc.,  be* 
eanse  the  qualities  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  result  of  diligencOi 
practiee,  or  external  circumstances."     He  says,  ''  Some  prefer 
tiie  word  innate^  a  term  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  Scriptu- 
ral."    He  refers  to  the  elder  Pliny's  use  of  the  word  oonffenitui 
ID  the  sense  of  innate,  and  Cicero's  use  of  naUvum  ;  and  then 
adds ;  *^  It  is  mih.  justice  that  a  quality  which  had  its  origin  at  the 
tame  time  with  man,  which  is  found  in  him  from  his  earliest  youth, 
and  can  be  wholly  eradicated  by  no  effort,  b  denominated  naturoL 
In  this  sense  we  speak  at  the  present  day  of  innate  or  hereditary 
fiuiltB,  Tirtues,  and  excellencies."     Knapp's  Theology,  vol.  2,  pp. 
66,  67.* 

A  careful  comparison  of  Eph.  2:  8,  with  John  8:  6,  confirms  all 
&at  has  been  said.  Christ  represents  our  carnal,  depraved  dis- 
poffltion,  as  arising  from  our  hirth.  '^  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh ;"  just  as  holiness  arises  from  our  renewal,  or  the 
second  birth.  And  here  the  Apostle  says,  we  are  children  of 
wrath,  (and  by  implication  sinners,)  hy  nature.  The  general  idea 
b  manifestly  the  same. 

The  words  of  David,  Ps.  51:  8,  have  generally  been  cited  as 
evidence  of  native  depravity.  ^^  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  nn  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  A  similar  representation 
b  made  in  Ps.  58:  8,  where  the  wicked  are  stud  to  ^'  be  estranged 
-from  the  womb,"  and  in  Isa.  58:  8,  where  men  are  called  ^^  trans- 
gressors from  the  womb."    The  sense  of  the  text,  Ps.  51:  8,  may 


•  Dr.  NathaaieL  W.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  sin  of  man,  laja, "  The  easse  If  ia 
Ui  Nofiire,  not  in  his  circnmsUnces."  He  says  also,  *'  All  the  world  ascribe  an  ef- 
fect to  the  nature  of  a  thing,  when  no  possible  change  in.  its  appropriate  drcmn- 
wiU  change  the  effect' 
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be  detennined,  first,  by  the  general  scope  <^  the  passage.  Dmd 
18  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  sinfiihiess,  makes  humblcf  ooior: 
fession,  and  prays  for  purificatioii  and  for^yeness*  ^^  Wash  mm- 
ttioroughly  finom  my  iniquity  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  For  I 
acknowledge  my  transgression,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.^ 
Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  tl^ 
flight.  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,"  etc.  Then  he  reoogr. 
nkes  Qpd  as  requiring  purity  of  heart,  and  prays  that  he  woqld 
impart  it  ''  Purge  me  with  hyssop,"  etc.  The  declaratMO^ 
verse  3,  stands  thus  m  the  midst  of  the  most  humble  coofesuoDii 
of  moral  pollution,  and  the  most  fervent  supplications  for  deaoB- 
ing;  and  it  doubtless  has  a  meaning  correqKmdent  with  the 
general  current  of  thought  in  the  place.  When  the  same  writsr 
siQrs  of  the  wicked,  that  they  are  estranged  from  the  womb  and 
go.  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  the  prophet  sajrs,  ^X 
Iqiew  that  thou  wouldst  deal  very  treacherously,  and  wast  caDed 
a.  transgressor  from  the  womb,"  they  evidently  intend  to  maka 
a  strong  impression  of  criminality.  It  is  the  same  as  Hioo^ 
they  had  said  of  the  wicked,  that  they  have  not  only  einned  in 
particular  instances  and  under  great  temptation,  but  have  o&cm^ 
been  wicked^  sinning  from  tJie  very  beginning  of  their  existence  ;  in 
the  forcible  language  of  Scripture,  sinning  from  the  wymb  or  as 
soon  as  bom.  Now  it  is  obviously  natural  to  consider  David  in 
Ps^  li,  as  reflecting,  first,  upon  the  particular  transgression  he 
had  committed ;  then  turning  his  eye  upon  the  fountain  of  pol- 
lution within,  and  upon  the  various  exhibitions  of  it  in  past  life, 
and  acknowledging  with  shame  and  penitence  and  self-loathing, 
that  he  had  been  sinful  all  his  days ;  that  he  was  even  bom  in 
sin.  Just  as  we  sometimes  say  of  a  proud,  selfish,  malioioos 
man,  to  aggravate  the  hatefulness  of  his  character,  he  has  had 
thai  vile  disposition  ever  since  he  was  bom,  Jjtis  his  very  nature; 
he  was  bom  bo.  The  passage  under  consideration  very  naturally 
signifies  that  moral  corruption  is  a  native  quaUty  of  man ;  that 
it  is  contemporaneous  with  his  birth ;  that  the  human  soul  has 
from  the  commencement  of  its  existence  what  Professor  Stuart 
very  aptly  calls  '^  the  germ  of  sin,"  which,  as  soon  as  there  is 
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■nffieient  growtii  and  matarity,  will  develop  itself  in  sinftil  aetiom 
Hie  langnage  in  which  David  charges  himself  with  being  so 
amful  bom  the  beginnmg  of  his  life,  is  nndoubtedlj  fignratiTej 
tad  ezpressive  of  strong  emotions.  But  becanse  he  expresses 
iiie  thing  very  forcibly,  and  in  language  which  goes  beyond  what 
ia  enstomary  where  there  is  no  emotion,  shall  we  coldly  explain 
away  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage,  and  overlook  that  con^ 
seiousness  of  deep  pollution  which  the  words  reveal  T  The  best 
means  of  understanding  the  passage  is,  to  possess  the  same  state 
cf  mind  with  David.  If  any  of  us  were  in  his  circumstances^ 
and  had  his  conviction  of  sin,  his  penitence  and  self-loathing,  and 
his  desire  for  purification,  we  should  be  Ukely  to  utter  our  feel* 
mgp  in  the  same  impassioned  language. 

But  the  sense  of  the  words  before  us,  which  is  so  apparent 
firom  a  consideration  of  the  scope  of  the  passage,  will  be  still 
ittore  sdtis&ctorily  seen  by  comparing  this  text  with  the  other 
passages  before  mentioned,  where  the  same  truth  is  set  forth  in 
»  more  didactic  form,  and  in  language  which  admits  of  a  more 
exact  and  rigid  interpretation.  David  utters  the  sense  he  has 
of  that  deep  depravity  of  his  heart  which  had  been  acting  itself 
out  idl  his  days,  by  saying,  that  he  was  bom  in  iniquity  and  con* 
oeived  in  sin,  i.  e.,  was  sinful  from  his  birth  and  by  his  birth,  a 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine.  Paul  teaches  that  we  are 
children  of  wrath  '^  by  nature ;"  and  Christ  teaches  that  a  car- 
nal mind,  an  earthly,  sinful  disposition,  is  bom  with  us ; — **  That 
which  is  bam  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.**  And  to  remove  every 
reasonable  doubt,  compare  all  these  texts,  and  others  bearing  on 
fte  same  subject,  with  the  general  fact  which  every  attentive 
observer  of  human  nature  has  noticed,  namely,  the  putting  fortb 
of  a  wrong  spirit  of  mind  in  early  life. 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  will  appear  to  every  one  who  ez- 
aimnes  the  subject  with  candor,  that,  even  without  revelation,  we 
have  as  much  evidence  in  this  case,  as  we  have  in  other  cases 
where  no  one  has  any  doubt.  Take  those  things  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  natural  to  man,  —  native  attributes  or  quaU- 
ties  of  his  mind.    Take,  for  example,  tntdUgeneey  a  diiposiUtm 
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for  90€i«tjfj  and  parental  aff^eeikm.  Why  are  these  regarded  as 
native  properties  of  man?  Evidently  because  they  wnfonnfy 
and  spontaneously  develop  themselves  when  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers  become  capable  of  making  such  a  developmeiifcy 
and  when  the  proper  occasion  for  it  occurs.  What  other  e^ 
dence  have  we  Ihat  these  naturally  belcmg  to  man?  And  is 
there  any  other  proof  than  what  I  have  above  suggested,  that 
it  is  natural  to  man  to  have  a  soul,  or  that  he  is  boni  with  a 
soul  ?  Is  it  sidd  by  way  of  objection,  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance  of  depravity  in  man  for  some  time  after  his  Imih?  TUs 
18  admijfed.  And  is  not  the  same  true  of  reason,  of  the  aooial 
and  sympathetic  dispositions,  of  parental  affection,  and  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul  ?  Some  of  these  are  indeed  devebqpad 
Tery  early,  as  the  existence  of  mind,  and  reason,  and  a  aoeiil 
disposition.  But  other  properties  which  are  natural  to  the  aund 
are  developed  at  a  later  period ;  and  the  parental  afieotion  ean 
hardly  be  said  to  come  into  distinct  operation  before  the  paren* 
tal  relation  exists.  And  yet  who  ever  hesitated  on  this  aooomt 
to  consider  parental  affection  as  natural  to  man  ?  It  is  just 
evident  that  this  affection  results  from  the  nature  which 
receives  at  his  birth,  as  it  would  be  if  it  began  to  operate  aa 
soon  as  he  is  bom.  Such  is  the  argument  for  native  depravity, 
even  without  calling  in  the  evidence  from  revelation.  But  when 
this  is  added,  the  proof  is  in  the  highest  degree  convincing. 

I  have  at  present  only  one  additional  view  of  the  subjeok 
Suppose  then  we  had  the  same  evidence  of  the  opposite  &ci,  aa 
we  have  of  native  depravity ;  suppose  that  human  beings  were 
universally  holy,  as  Jesus  was ;  suppose  the  feelings  developed  in 
early  life,  and  afterwards,  were,  in  every  man  uniformly  right ; 
suppose  that  all  the  temptations  to  sin  with  which  nuuikind  are 
beset  from  the  beginning  of  their  life,  should  fail,  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  our  Saviour,  of  producing  the  least  moral  pollution ; 
and  suppose,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  had  a  deelarati(m  of  an 
Apostle,  that  all  men  are  bi/  nature  objects  of  divine  compla- 
oency  and  heirs  of  heaven,  and  a  declaration  of  Christ,  that 
that  which  is  bom  of  earthly  parents  is  hob/;  and  suppose  that 
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flMnre  had  been  good  reason  for  the  inquiry  among  fhinking  mm^ 
htw  am  that  which  u  Ixfm  of  a  tcanutn  h€  inqmrsf  and  that 
an  enunent  saint,  while  contemplating  with  complacency  his  own 
uniform  goodness  of  heart,  should  exclaim,  that  he  was  conceived 
di  pmHy  and  hrcught  forth  in  the  holy  irndge  of  Chd;  and 
appose,  once  more,  that  if  there  were  any  instances  of  sin,  they 
were  instances  of  a  change  from  a  previous  state  of  holineM| 
brought  about  through  the  extraordinary  influence  of  some  nMh 
l^^nant  bemg ;  suppose  all  this ;  and  should  we  hesitate  a  mCh 
ntent  to  say,  that  man  is  natwraUy  holy  ?  or  that  moral  purity  b 
his  native  eharaeterf  Do  we  hesitate  to  say  this  of  Jesus,  tbe 
■on  of  Mary  ?  And  if  evidence  like  this  would  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  native  purity ,  why  does  not  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  evidence  on  the  other  side  prove  the  doctrine  of  Idi 
nuKtioe  depravity?  And  if  any  are  not  convinced  of  the  trulli 
of  the  doctrine  by  evidence  like  this,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whetb- 
er  any  conceivable  evidence  would  convince  them  ?  What  better 
eridence  would  they  desire  ?  Let  them  describe  the  proof  whidi 
tliey  would  think  reasonable,  and  which  would  satisfy  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  Do  any  say,  the  doctrine  is  such  that  it  la 
impossible  to  prove  it ;  no  evidence  whatever  would  convince  xm 
of  its  truth  ?  With  such  persons  arguments  would  be  in  vain* 
Thej  take  the  position  of  those  Unitarians  who  say,  that  whatever 
evidence  there  might  be  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  would 
not  convince  them;  a  position  which  we  should  hardly  expect 
would  be  taken  by  men  who  entertain  even  a  common  respeet 
finr  reason  and  philosophy. 

it  has  always  been  considered  proper  to  argue  in  support  of 
any  doctrine,  yrom  the  evident  consequences  of  denying  it.  This 
kind  of  argument  I  think  not  unimportant  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  native  depravity. 

Professor  Stuart  expresses  an  opinion  which  few  will  call  m 
question,  when  he  says,  ^^  Whatever  may  be  the  degradation  into 
which  we  are  now  bom  —  we  are  still  bom  moral  agentSyfree 
agents^  with  faculties  to  do  good^  yea  aU  the  faculties  that  are 
needed.**    This  is  a  point  in  which  men  are  generally  agreod. 
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We  are  bom  with  an  intelligent  and  moral  nature;  b  other 
words,  we  have  rational  souls  from  the  be^ning.    If  any  one 
denies  diis,  he  must  hold  that  the  human  soul  is  created  after 
the  birth  of  the  bodj.    And  he  must  hold  that  tins  creatioa  of 
tiie  soul  takes  place  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  body ;  be- 
oaose  only  a  short  time  elapses  before  the  human  ofipring  b^ 
gins  to  show  signs  of  thought.     Does  any  one  hold  that  the  n{ 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  a  young  child  at  first  exhibits, 
nothing  different  from  what  appear  in  the  brutal  spedes,  and  ao 
ere  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature  ? 
And  does  he  hold  accordingly  that  a  human  being  exists  for  • 
eoesiderable  time,  —  maybe  six  months  or  a  year,  —  with  onl^ 
that  principle  of  intelligence  and  feeling  which  belongs  to  irra- 
tional ammals,  and  that  he  afterwards  receives  from  the  creatine 
hand  of  Ood  a  rational  and  immortal  soul  ?     I  reply :  if  a  child 
Bay   exist  so  long,  and  advance  so  far   towards  developing  a 
human  character,  without  a  human  soul;  why  may  he  not  do 
without  a  soul  still  further?     Or  if  it  should  be  thought  thai 
after  a  time,  (six  months  or  a  year)  the  exigencies  of  human 
existence  demand  the  addition  of  a  soul,  we  should  suppose  that 
the  time  when  this   important  event  takes  place  would  be  at- 
tended with  some  visible  signs ;  that  the  transition  from  the  state 
of  mere  animal  existence,  to  rational  and  moral  endstence,  moat 
be  followed  at  once  by  some   very  noticeable  effects.     To  say 
that   so   momentous   a  change  could    take  place  without  being 
observed,  would  be  unreasonable.     On  the  contrary,  we  diould 
suppose  that  past  experience  must  liave  clearly  shown  at  what 
period  or  near  what  period  of  life,  such  an  event  usually  takes 
place  ;  and  that,  when  the  period  approaches,  an  intense  interest 
must  be  waked  up  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  friends,  —  aa 
interest  far  greater  than  that  which  is  commonly  felt  in  the  birth 
of  the  body.     For  surely  the  production  of  an  immortal  soul  is 
a  vastly  more  important    event,   than  the  bringing  forth  of  a 
mortal  body.     If  the  opinion  under  consideration  is  true,  then  we 
should  think  that  when  the  time  for  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
wonderful  event  draws  near^  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  all 
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would  be  awake  to  obeerve  it.    For  who  cfta  be  ioattentiTe 

nben  a  litQe  child|  wj  a  year  oldi  is  about  to  receive  from  tiie 

AiDd  of  God  a  never  dying  soul, — to  be  changed  from  a  mere 

tnimal  to  a  rational  and  moral  being,  and  so  to  be  joined  to  the 

■Qcaety  of  tfaoee  who  are  subject  to  the  law  and  accountable  fir 

iheir  actions  ?    But  what  evidence  is  there  of  such  a  change  T 

Ue  suppose  such  a  thing  would  be  unreasonable  and  unphilosophi- 

mlf  if  not  ridiculous.     On  such  a  supposition  we  might  wish  to 

jnrq[aire,  what  becomes  of  those  who  die  in  infancy,  before  they 

littve  a  soul  ?    Will  they  ever  have  a  soul  ?    If  so,  we  suppose 

iik  must  be  created  and  jomed  to  the  body  at  or  after  the  resuT- 

yeetioQ ;  for  it  could  hardly  be  thought  that  God  would  create 

fools  in  the  intermediate  time  between  death  and  the  resurre^ 

Hon.    If  those  who  die  in  infancy  die  without  souls,  and  ane 

wsnr  to  have  souls ;  then  we  can  haixUy  believe  that  their  bodies 

jftSi  be  raised  from  the  dead  ?     For  what  concern  can  mere 

animal  bodies  have  in  the  judgment  day,  which  is  intended  ftr 

•Mral  beings,  and  appertuns  wholly  to  a  moral  government! 

And  if  those  who  die  in  early  childhood,  are  not  to  be  raised 

from  the  dead,  then  what  John  says,  ''  I  saw  the  dead,  both 

IViall  and   great,  stand   before   God,"   must  be  understood  in 

H  very  limited  sense  ;  for  those  who  die  in  infancy  make  no  iur 

Monderable  part  of  the  human  race.      Such  a  notion  as  this 

VQuld  occa^on  great  and  distressing  difficulties.      How   wouU 

parents  feel,  how  ought  they  to  foel,  in  respect  to  children  who 

live  and  die  without  souls,  and  who  of  course  do  not  belong  to 

#ie  family  of  rational  and  moral  bemgs,  and  to  whom  death  will 

ba  an  eternal  sleep  ?      What    would  parents    do    with    their 

mtUural  affeetion$j  which  manifestly  imply  that  their  offspring 

kave,  not  only  the  same  animal  nature,  but  the  same  intelligeni| 

fecial,  and  moral  nature  with  themselves  ?     How  should  they 

legulate  their  prayers  for  their  children  ?     Or  rather  how  could 

Aey  with  propriety  pray  for  them  at  all  7     Or  if  they  should 

pray,  for  what  should   they  pray  ?     And  what  would  be  the 

Heaning  of  religious  rites  in   relation  to  those  who  have  qd 

mb? 
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Bat  I  have  sud  enoagh,  perhaps  (oo  much,  cm  such  a  iabjeeft 
For  who  will  deny  that  haman  bemgs  are  bom  with  souls,'—  bote 
ratioDal  and  moral  agents  ?  Some  however  admit  tiiat  men  iie 
bom  rational  and  moral  beings,  while  thej  do  not  admit  Haai 
they  are  bora  subjects  of  moral  depravity.  Bot  if  wmiAm^  tie 
bom  intelligent  and  moral  agents,  and  jet  are  not  sabjeota  of 
depravity  at  the  commencement  of  theit  being,  then  one  of  t#o 
tilings  must  be  trae  ;  they  are  either  hofyj  or  they  have  no  Aatatt&r 
mt  allj  i.  e.,  are  in  a  state  of  indifference  as  to  hofiness  and  aiii. 
Rational  and  moral  beings  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  ex- 
isting in  more  than  three  states ;  a  state  of  holinea  or  taoM 
purity,  a  state  of  sin  or  depravity,  and  a  state  of  ntMlrdBiiji^  hi 
which  they  are  neither  holy  nor  sinfiil.  But  human  beings  M 
ttiey  commence  their  existence,  are  not  holy.  This  is  proved  \tj 
evidence  too  clear  to  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  a  point  in  whidi  ill 
Who  believe  the  Bible  are  agreed.  If  then  they  are  not  ttoral^ 
depraved,  they  are  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  having  nothing  ttttar 
morally  good  or  evil.  Our  present  business  is  to  examine  tins 
position,  and  see  what  difficulties  attend  it  and  what  consequeo- 
ces  would  seem  to  flow  from  it. 

Here  then  we  have  a  being  with  a  rational  soul,  —  one  horn  a 
moral  agent^  without  any  disposition,  either  right  or  wrong, 
out  any  bias  or  tendency  either  to  good  or  evil ;  — a  moral 
ture  but  no  moral  character,  not  even  the  first  elements  of  it ;  — 
a  rational  and  immortal  mind  existing  in  no  state  either  of  hdi- 
ness  or  sin  ?  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  too  of  another 
kind,  and  stni  more  important.  A  rational  being,  a  moral  agent, 
is  of  course  a  subject  of  moral  government.  From  his  very 
nature  he  is  under  law.  But  according  to  the  supposition,  this 
being,  who  is  by  his  very  nature  under  law,  has  no  relation  to 
law ;  and  has  nothing  which  the  law  can  pronounce  ei&er  good 
or  bad,  —  nothing  which  can  be  either  approved  or  disapproved 
by  the  final  Judge.  Now  suppose  he  dies  in  early  childhoods 
As  he  is  bom  a  moral  agent,  a  subject  of  moral  government,  1m^ 
will  exist  hereafter,  and  will  be  called  to  judgment  at  the  lasfe 
day.    But  what  can  the  judgment  day  have  to  do  with  him  T 
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What  sentence,  either  fitvorable  or  unfavorable,  can  be  passed 
«|xm  himT  He  is  neither  righteous  nor  wicked,  —  neither  pare 
nor  impure;  has  no  character,  and  is  in  no  moral  state, 
viiIesB  a  change  has  taken  place  in  him  between  death  and 
Judgment.  Accordinglj  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  heaven, 
beoanse  he  is  not  holj ;  nor  doomed  to  hell,  because  he  is  not 
■nful. 

Agun ;  if  man  is  not  the  subject  of  moral  depravity  firom  the 
flnt,  then  there  is  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  at  the  begjnnixig 
of  fife,  during  which  regeneration  is  not  necessary,  nor  even 
ponble.     It  is  not  necessary,  because  there  is  no  impurity  to 
be  removed,  no  onful  disposition  to  be  subdued,  no  moral  deft- 
Mncy  to  be  supplied.    And  as  to  the  holiness  which  God  re- 
qmree,— what  is  there  to  hinder  it  when  the  proper  time  for  it 
AaD  arrive,  and  a  suitable  object  shall  be  presented  to  view  ? 
Ividently  there  can  be  no  need  of  the  renewal  of  the  heart  in 
eider  to  the  exercise  of  holiness ;  for  the  heart,  remaining  in  its 
aatiye  state,  m  which  there  is  nothmg  wrong,  will,  we  should 
flunk,  have  right  affections  when  it  has  any.    In  such  a  case 
liow  is  regeneration  even  possible  ?    The  change  implied  in  re- 
generation is  a  change  from  on  to  holiness.     But  according  to 
tlie  supposition,  man,  at  that  period  of  his  existence,  neither  has 
nor  k  capable  of  having  anything  either  sinful  or  holy,  either 
iDorally  right  or  wrong.     So  that  to  suppose  a  change  from  the 
«Be  to  the  other  would  be  absurd.    And  if  no  moral  change  is 
Aecessary  or  conceivable  during  the  first  period  of  life,  then  it 
would  be  manifestly  unsuitable  to  pray  that  a  child  during  that 
period  may  have  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify  his  heart ; 
and  all  the  fervent,  agonizing  supplications  which  pious  parents 
have  offered  up  to  God,  that  their  infant  children  might  be  bom 
again,  and  so  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  have  resulted 
fmn  mistake,  and  have  been  in  vain. 

If  in&nt  children  are  the  subjects  of  no  depravity  and  no 
moral  deficiency,  —  if  they  are  in  no  sense  onful;  then  how  is 
Uieir  state  diflferent  fix>m  what  it  would  have  been  if  Adam  had  not 
amied?    And  what  is  the  meaning  of  fiom.  6 :  16-— 19.  which 
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in  different  forms  of  expreasion  gets  forth  the  important  efibct  6t 
Adam's  sm  npon  the  state  of  his  posterity  7 

Further;  if  the  children  of  men,  daring  the  first  period  of 
ifaeir  life,  have  no  depravity ;  if  they  are  in  no  sense  to  be 
regarded  as  sinners ;  then  how  are  they  capable  of  receiidli| 
the  special  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and  mediation?  Atid  V 
they  die  during  that  period  and  go  to  the  state  of  the  blessed, 
how  are  they  indebted  to  Christ  for  salvation  ?  He  died  fer 
mmeri.  He  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost,  thb 
Apostle  says,  ^^  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;"  i.  e^ 
dead  in  sin.  Thus  he  makes  the  design  of  Christ's  death  reaA 
to  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  sinners j  or  in  a  state  of  spiritatf 
death.  Accordingly  if  there  are  any  human  beings  who  are  not 
rinners,  for  them  Christ  did  not  die.  For,  unless  the  Aposlk 
was  mistaken,  Christ's  dying  for  them  evinced  that  they  wef0 
sinners.  If  he  died  for  all,  then  were  aJl  dead.  It  would  hh 
•ontrary  to  the  uniform  representation  of  Gbd's  word  to  snppoi^ 
that  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the  redemption  which  he  accooh 
plishcs,  relates  to  any  who  are  not  sinners.  Theorizcrs  may  say 
what  they  will ;  this  plain  truth  will  come  out,  namely,  that  if  al 
those  who  die  during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  (and  ft 
vast  multitude  they  are,)  die  without  any  sin,  they  are  savedi 
if  saved  at  all,  in  a  different  way  from  the  rest  of  mankind* 
They  owe  nothing  to  Christ  as  Redeemer.  He  did  not  die  fcr 
them.  And  they  can  never  join  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed ; 
**  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  Uis 
own  blootl,  —  bo  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever."  They 
can  never  sustain  the  same  relation  to  Christ  with  the  redeemed^ 
and  can  never  have  the  same  emotions  of  gratitude  to  him. 
The  two  great  blessings  which  flow  from  Christ's  work  as  Rd* 
deeuior,  are  forgiveness  and  sanctificalion.  If  the  doctrine  of 
luitivc  depravity  is  not  true,  those  who  die  in  infancy  are  in- 
capable of  receiving  either  of  these  blessings.  There  can  be 
no  forgiveness  where  there  is  no  guilt,  and  no  sanctification  whera 
there  is  no  depravity  of  heart.  If  mankind  are  not  naturally 
(fopnived,  what  significancy  can  those  who  hold  to  the  baptism  of 


iuflml  ebOdren,  attiflmte  to  Oat  rite  ?    Would  H  nol  be  totelbf 

vimeamiigT    Hie  erdmanoe  of  baptism  fas  ooqiibodIj  nndemtood 

to  denote  jmrifloation,  i.  e.,  spiritoal  renewid)  either  as  already 

•fteted,  or  as  necessary.    But  the  baptism  of  infimt  diildreil 

eoald  not  have  any  significancy,  if  ttiey  were  not  in  any  sense 

depraved.    And  if  any  one  who  denies  native  deprtTity  ad*' 

aiinisters  tfaia  rite  to  children^  does  he  know  what  he  is  ddng  f 

He  may  pray  that  God  would  bless  the  children,  and  preserve 

dieir  life,   and   make  their   parents   faithful.      But  unless  he 

finrgets   himself  and   his  piety  prevails   over  his    speculations, 

lie  will  not  pray,   as   is  usual,  that  what   is  signified  by  the 

washing  of  water,  may  be   accomplished  in   the  souls  of  the 

ehOdren,  that  they  may  now  be    renewed  by  the   Spirit  and 

aade  the  children  of  Qodj  and  that  whether  they  live  to  adult 

jears  or  die  in  infancy,   they  may  thus  be   prepared  for   the 

kingdom  of  heaven.     And   if  the  same   Christian  minister  is 

eaELed   to  pray  for  infant  children  who  are  about  to  die,  he 

will  not, —  (unless  his  piety  prevails  over  his  speculations,)  — 

lie  will  not  eamestiy  pray  that  they  may  be  renewed  by  the 

JSoly  Spirit,  and   that  the   blood  of   Christ   may  cleanse  them 

firom  sin.     He  will  not  look  to  redeeming  grace  to  save  them. 

JBe  cannot   do  thU   conmtenily  with   his  denial  of  native  do' 

frffoity.    We  have  witnessed   more  than  once,  how  a  mimster 

who   has  renounced    this   doctrine   is   embarrassed   and   strait* 

ened,  when   he   prays  for   infant   children,  either   publicly  or 

privately.     He   does  not   honestly  regard   them   and   feel  for 

them  as  belonging  to   the   ruined  race   of  man,  upon   whom 

death  and   the  sentence   of  condemnation   have  come   througjh 

ifae    offence   of  one ;  and   he   does   not   pour  out  his  heart   to 

God   that  he   would  grant   them   the  blessing?  of  redemption. 

He   does  not    commit  them    in   ftdth    to    the   Lamb    of    God 

Chat  taketh  away  sin.     Thus  does  vain   philosophy  turn  man 

aside  from  the   simplicity  of  the   gospel,  and  check  the  spirit 

ef  prayer,  and  chill  the  warmest  affections  of  the  soul. 

Such  as  I  have  now  described,  appear  to  me   to  be  ccm- 
•sqnenoes  oi  denying  the  native  depravity  of  man.     I 
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BientioD  Btill  more.  Some  of  fhoae  who  deny  ihb  doetrine,  are 
10  bold  and  independent  as  to  avow  theee  eooBequencea,  at 
least  the  most  important  of  them.  Now  in  view  of  these  oon- 
seqnences  which  seem  plainly  to  flow  from  such  a  denial,  we 
shall  find  great  reason  to  be  jealous  over  ourselves  and  to  guard 
our  judgment,  our  imagination,  and  our  heart,  against  either 
aegleoting  or  going  beyond  the  dictates  of  God's  holy  word. 
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LECTURE    LXV. 


OQMMON  OBJECTIONS  TO  KATIVB  DEPRAVITT  IKADMISSIBLB. 

Ik  the  preceding  chapters  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  de- 
porayiiy  has  been  stated,  and  the  evidence  which  supports  it 
liriefly  exhibited.  And  in  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  conse- 
quences  of  denying  the  doctrine  have  been  adverted  to.  Be- 
hn  leaving  the  subject  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  very  par- 
tieularly  the  objections  which  are  commonly  urged  against  tiie 
doetrine.  But  before  entering  upon  this  exanunation,  let  ns 
pause  a  little  and  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  objections  usually 
Immght  against  our  doctrine,  and  how  far  objections  of  this  kind 
•le  worthy  of  our  serious  regard. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  perplexed 
md  led  into  hurtful  mistakes  by  admitting  all  kinds  of  objections 
to  be  bicmght  against  a  Scripture  doctrine  and  allowing  them 
to  have  influence  upon  our  faith,  or  even  to  be  entitled  to  par- 
iioular  consideration.  My  meanmg  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
example.  A  man  is  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  by 
evidence  which  is  clear,  abundant,  and  unquestionable,  is  proved 
lo  be  guilty.  But  those  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  accused 
bring  forward  various  objections  to  the  fact  of  his  having  com- 
mitted the  deed.  They  argue,  first,  that  it  is  extremely  fan- 
probable,  and  even  incredible,  that  a  man  endued  with  ream 
end.  conscience,  should  commit  such  a  crime ;  especially  that  a 
man,  endued  with  self-love,  and  a  desire  for  his  own  safety  and 
happiness,  should  commit  a  crime  which  would  certainly  export 
lijm  to  min.     &eeond]|y,  they  argue  that  it  is  spedally  un- 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  should  laj  violent  hands  apon 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  long  ilie 
object  of  the  tenderest  affections  of  his  heart  Thirdly,  they 
argue  that  the  man  had  a  good  education,  was  brought  up  in  a 
good  &milj,  was  esteemed  and  loved  bj  his  friends,  and  knew 
the  happiness  of  domestic  and  social  life ;  and  that  he  had  loog 
proved  himself  to  be  a  very  aflfectionate  husband ;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  should  voluntarily  break  all  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  his  dearest  relatives,  and  sacrifice  all  tbe 
pleasure  he  nught  enjoy  in  their  society  and  friendship.  Fourth- 
ly, they  say,  how  can  we  believe  that  a  benevolent  and  powerfiil 
Ood,  who  directs  and  controls  all  events,  would  give  a  man  up 
to  commit  a  crime  so  horrible  and  destrtictive,  or  that  a  juet  iflA 
compassionate  God  would  suSbr  a  harmless  and  lovely  wifli  to- 
(all  a  sacrifice  to  the  violence  of  her  husband  ?  These  and 
other  like  objections  arc  urged  to  discredit  the  (b^  proved,  end 
to  make  it  out  that  the  man  cannot  be  considered  SB  goQty  id- 
^  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  learned  and  upri^hA- 
judge  tells  the  advocates  for  the  accused,  that  their  argametiti 
are  irrelevant  and  of  no  weight ;  that  objections  of  $uA  a  kimd 
are  wholly  inadmissible  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  He  says  to  theaiy 
have  you  anything  to  allege  against  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  anything  to  invalidate  the  testimony  they  have  given  ? 
The  advocates  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  reply,  that  they  hate 
nothing  in  particular  to  allege  in  that  way,  but  that  they  veril^ 
fiiink  the  witnesses  are  somehow  mistaken,  and  that  the  nm 
cannot  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  The  judge  says  to  thstt} 
•*  We  do  not  inquire  for  opinions^  but  for  ftMcts,  These  0peo«» 
lative  objections  which  you  urge  with  so  much  warmth,  have  ae 
force,  being  mere  conjectures^  empty  notions^  matters  of  tmapAi#* 
(Jon  dr  feding^  which  are  set  aside  by  the  rules  of  justice.  TiMi 
Court  cannot  consent  even  to  take  such  objections  tnto  etmsM^ 
Ration.  They  are  inadmissible.  How  plausible  soever  A/Sf 
tDnj  be,  they  can  avail  nodiing  agunst  testimony  and  Ss/o^ 
They  are  excluded  by  the  laws  of  evidence.*' 
The  principle  mvolved  in  this  statement  is  of  gtBat  impe^ 
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tmoe,  ittid  dh<mld  be  oarefVi]ly  otwerr^  in  regard  to  erery 
doetrine  of  fevelation  and  of  nataral  i^figion.  When,  for  My 
ample,  ire  have  clear  and  conclusive  evidence,  from  irithiA  or 
flKmi  without,  of  (he  being  of  Chd^  of  hia  providentiii  and  mcml 
govemiftent,  and  of  the  tmth  of  the  Jewish  and  GhriBtitta 
Boriptnres;  we  believe  these  doctrines;  and  we  believe  them 
confidently,  notwithstandmg  any  objections  which  can  be  tU'ged 
agunst  them.  But  suppose  the  objections  are  such  as  we  9M 
not  able  to  obviate  ;  what  shall  we  say  then  ?  Our  reply  is  thil 
llie  o^]jections  are  nothing  but  speculative  opinions,  the  produol 
of  an  irregular  imagination,  perhaps  of  a  proud,  unsubdued  heart* 
And  what  can  such  objections  avail  in  opposition  to  le^timale 
•ridence  and  plsun  fects?  The  infidel  comes  forward  wiA 
ngumenta  against  the  existence  and  government  of  God.  Some 
of  his  arguments  are  such  that  we  are  not  able  to  meet  them  and 
to  show  directly  that  they  have  no  force.  What  shall  we  dot 
flball  we  allow  them  to  be  valid  ?  No ;  we  say  they  are  tnad* 
mimile.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  used 
Ibr  such  a  purpose; — because  they  are  mere  opiniani^  dubbntt 
ipeculatianij  mid  are  arrayed  against  dear  evidence  and  ttM 
tn&wnfaeU.  The  Socinian  urges  a  multitude  of  diflSculties  and 
objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Are  we  able  fully 
and  satisfactorily  to  remove  them  ?  No ;  we  do  not  pretend  to 
llns.  How  then  do  we  proceed?  We  hold  that  whatever  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  may  be  insisted  upon  by  the  Socinian, 
ftey  are  made  up  of  mere  speculative  opinions  and  conjecturei| 
And  cannot  be  admitted  to  have  any  weight  in  opposition  to  plain 
Scripture  evidence ;  that,  having  satisfied  ourselves  iiiat  the  Bible 
b  the  word  of  Ood,  our  great  inquiry  is,  whether  the  Bible 
teaches  the  doctrine,  not  whether  there  are  any  speculatiTe 
difficulties  attending  it.  We  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
afamement.  the  resurrection,  and  other  doctrines.  And  this  b 
Vie  only  safe  and  correct  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the 
snbject  now  before  us.  The  doctrine  that  man  is  by  nature 
entirely  depraved,  is  supported  by  the  clearest  evidence  firom  ,fhe 
mnd  of  God  and  fnm  obviooa  facts.     Our  dqmvity  fan  as 
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niMiy  marks  or  evidences  of  being  natural  as  anj  of  tkb  attri* 
bates  or  qualities  of  our  mind,  first;  it  is  umvenaL  8e(K 
ondly ;  it  shows  itself  very  early, — i.  e.,  just  as  soon  m  W0 
beccHsie  capable  of  acting  it  out.  Thirdly ;  it  cannot  be  attrt- 
bated  to  any  change  which  takes  {dace  in  man  subsequanfly  ta 
bis  birth.  Fourthly ;  it  operates  spontaneously,  like  other  nata» 
lal  qualities,  fifthly ;  it  is  hard  to  be  resisted  and  subdued* 
Sixthly ;  such  obviously  is  the  nature  and  condition  of  manHndi 
that  we  can  certainly  predict  that  all  who  are  b<»m  into  the  worid 
during  the  present  and  every  future  generation,  will  sin, 
•bn  only  through  their  whole  moral  existence,  unless  they 
ereated  anew  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  marks  of  native  d#- 
pravily  are  presented  before  us  by  the  word  of  Ood  and  by 
observation  and  experience.  I  hold  that  this  evidence  is  si|^ 
fident  to  egtaiUish  the  doctrine.  Any  objection  in  («der  to  bd 
valid,  must  lie  against  this  evidence.  But  if  no  one  can  shmv 
any  fault  in  the  evidence,  the  doctrine  is  proved.  If  any  oai 
affirms  that  the  evidence  is  defective,  let  him  show  wherein  it  M 
defective.  What  better  evidence,  nay,  what  other  evidence  could 
the  doctrine  have,  supposing  it  to  be  true  ?  Review  the  whole 
argument  again,  and  examine  every  part  of  it  with  still  greater 
care.  Take  each  of  the  marks  of  native  depravity  above  menr 
tioned  by  itself,  and  see  whether  it  is  not  as  clear  an  evidence 
as  you  could  reasonably  expect  to  find,  on  the  supposition  that 
our  doctrine  is  true.  Depravity  is  universal.  Now*  could  it  be 
more  evidently  imiversal,  if  it  actually  belonged  to  the  moral 
nature  of  man  from  the  beginning  ?  It  shows  itself  early.  IS 
it  were  in  fact  a  native  quality,  could  it  show  itself  earlier  than 
it  now  does  ?  Does  it  not  take  the  very  first  opportunity  which 
the  state  of  the  body  and  mmd  affords,  to  act  itself  out  ?  And 
does  it  not,  as  it  were,  press  for  such  an  opportunity,  even  befbre 
the  season  for  moral  action  fully  arrives  ?  Does  not  the  principle 
of  evil  thrust  itself  out  in  a  partial  and  broken  manner,  before 
a  capacity  exists  for  any  more  perfect  forms- of  transgression  t* 

e  ^Jn  ooBbttthig  the  doctrine  of  iniMite  ideas,  Mr.  Locke,  foUowing  Arielotleb 
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Afpin ;  moral  evU  in  man  is  not  owing  to  any  change  wMA 
takes  plaee  in  his  disposition  or  eharaeter  suisequentfy  to  his  birtk. 
J£  Hub  ib  tnie,  is  it  not  a  clear  proof  that  depravity  is  a  natural^ 
orijpnal  property  of  man  ?  Most  evidently  moral  depravity  be* 
longiB  to  him  t^ierwardsy  when  he  becomes  capable  of  showing 
what  he  is.  Now  if  he  afterwards  has  a  depraved  dispositicm, 
md  if  no  change  takes  place  in  his  disposition  subsequently  fo 
fak  birth,  then  this  depravity  of  nature  belong?  to  him  from  the 
first  Is  not  this  evident  ?  It  is  true  that  our  first  parents  were 
depraved.  But  the  Scriptures  show  that  their  depravity  implied 
a  change  m  their  moral  state.  At  first  they  were  obedient  and 
holy.  After  a  time  they  disobeyed.  That  act  of  disobedienee 
was  their  fidl.  Before  that  they  stood.  They  were  uprig^ 
T9ie  act  of  mn  mentioned  was  their  first  sin.  Accordingly  we 
never  say  that  their  depravity  was  natural.  If  they  had  poe- 
■eased  the  same  disposition  from  the  first,  as  they  showed  when 
tliey  disobeyed  the  divme  command;  if  that  disobedience  had 
been  only  the  acting  out  of  a  hoart  which  had  always  been 
disLoclmed  to  obey  God ;  we  should  say  their  sinfulness  was 
natural,  that  they  commenced  their  existence  in  a  state  of  moral 
depravity.  There  is  however  clear  evidence  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  But  how  is  it  with  their  posterity?  Is  there  ai^ 
evidence  that  their  first  state  is  a  state  of  moral  purity  7  that 
they  are  originally  inclined  to  good  ?     What  evidence  should  we 

kM  omnpwed  the  hnman  mind  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  on  which  characten 
of  different  descriptions  may  subsequently  be  written.  By  those  philosophen 
who  deny  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  comparison  has  frequently 
been  applied  to  the  mind  in  regard  to  its  moral  state,  its  dispositions  and  ten- 
dencies. It  will  be  a  juster  comparison,  if,  in  thin  respect,  we  liken  the  mind  to 
ft  sheet  of  paper  on  which  hare  been  written  characters  in  sympathetic  ink,  which 
■re  not  discernible  by  the  eye,  till,  by  approximation  to  tlie  fire,  or  by  some  ap- 
propriate chemical  application,  they  arc  brouj^ht  out  into  legible  distinctness.  So 
m  it  with  the  principles  of  evil  in  infancy.  We  may  not,  for  a  time,  be  sensible 
of  their  presence ;  and  may  be  delighted  with  the  smiling  harmlessness  of  the 
little  babe.  But  the  principles  are  there ;  and  require  only  the  influence  of  dr- 
enmstances  to  bring  them  into  practical  and  visible  manifestation,  a  manifestatioii 
which,  to  the  eye  of  even  a  superficial  observer,  commences  at  a  very  eailj 
parted."    Wimilm^M  Chutitm EOiet, p.  W.    LfmdmEd. 
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expect  if  this  were  actuallj  the  case  ?    We  should  expect  the 
evidence  of  facts.     We  should  expect  to  see  a  natural  inclinatioD 
to  good  unfolded  in  acts  of  goodness,  as  soon  as  men  are  capaUa 
of  such  acts.     We  should  expect  to  see  an  earlj  development 
of  those  right  feelings  which  are  the  first  principles  of  holineaa, 
— just  such  a  development  as  was  made  hi/  the  child  Jesus ;   J 
add,  and  such  as  was  first  made  bj  Adam  and  Eve.    Jesus  be- 
gan his  existence  as  a  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  moral  purUgm 
His  nature  was  hol^  from  the  first,  and .  he  acted  out  tiiat  pan 
and  holj  nature  very  early,  in  the  way  of  lovmg  and  obejii^^ 
(}od.    The  good  tree  bore  good  fruit.     Tliis  was  the  visible  evi- 
dence he  gave  of  his  native  purity, -<^  his  ori^pnal  disposition  to 
goodness.     It  was  just  such  evidence  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected.    And  it  is  what  we  should  now  expect  of  human  beiogp 
generally,  if  they  were  born  in  a  state  of  moral  purity,  —  unless 
they  were  corrupted  after  they  were  l)om,  and  btfore  they  were 
capable  of  visible  moral  actions.     ]3ut  do  the  children  of  men 
ahow  any  such  signs  that  they  have  a  nature  originally  pore 
and  holy  ?     Or  do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  they  have  ?     I  de- 
mand then   of  any  who  assert   the  native  purity  of  man,  that 
they  produce  some  plain  proof  of  such  purity.     And  if  there  is 
no  proof  of  this,  then  clearly  there  is  no  proof  that  any  moral 
change   takes  place  in  man  after  his  birth,  in  order  to  his  being 
depraved.     If  it  is  said,  as  it  is  said  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Ware,  that  we  are  ori;5inally  without  any  moral  bias  one  way  or 
the  other,  —  neither  inclined  nor  dishiclhied  to  holiness  or  to  do, 
—  that  wc  are  perfectly  neutral  ;  here  again  I  K)ok  for  evidence. 
What  proof  might  we  naturally  and  justly  cxjicct,  were  this  the 
feet  ?     If  the  minds  of  men  were  at  first  as  much  inclined  one 
way  as  the  other,  certainly  we  should  expect  they  would  show 
this.      If    in    some  circumstances,    that    is,    in    circumstances 
strongly  tempting  and  urging  them  to  sin,  they  were  to  bend 
07ie  way ;    in   other  circumstances  as   strongly  urging  them    to 
holiness,  wc  should  expect  they  would  beu'l  the  other  way.     But 
our  expectation  would  be  sadly  disappointed.     For  the  children 
of  men,  whom  the  writers  above  named  suppose  to  be  equallj 
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incHned  both  ways  do  all  act%uzUy  incline  one  way  and  that  ikt 
wrong  way ;  —  all  of  them,  as  soon  as  the j  are  capable,  yield 
Ihemselves  seryants  to  sin; — Jesus  only  excepted,  —  not  one 
tf  the  whole  race,  unless  bom  again,  ever  inclines  to  the  way  of 
iidiness.  I  say  then,  there  is  no  such  evidence  as  we  should  nat- 
urally look  for,  to  prove  that  men  commence  their  existence  in  an 
indiSerent,  neutral  state,  inclined  neither  one  way  nor  the  other. 
Of  course  there  is  no  evidence  against  the  common  position,  that 
Hie  depravity  which  shows  itself  in  early  life  is  natural  to  maa; 
m  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  change 
mtlier  from  an  origbal  state  of  holiness,  or  from  a  neutral  statft. 
The  evidence  in  favor  of  our  position  is  then,  in  this  respect,  sub- 
ject to  no  abatement ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  how  it  could  be  grea^ 
er  than  it  is.  i 

--"  Another  evidence  before  mentioned  in  favor  of  considering  our 
4epravitj  native,  is,  that  it  operates  sporUaneously.  It  operatos 
HkViA  in  early  life,  and  ever  afterwards.  Is  not  this  such  evidenoo 
we  should  natnrally  look  for  to  prove  human  depravity  to  be 
,tural  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  proof  that  we  have  that  other  things 
natural  ?  Does  not  this  principle  of  evil  which  we  have  in  our 
liearts,  operate  as  freely  and  spontaneously  as  any  of  our  bodilj 
appetites  ?  Does  it  not  manifest  as  much  intrinsic  force,  as  much 
impulse  to  action,  as  what  we  call  natural  affection  ?  And  does  it 
not  manifest  this  as  early  as  the  state  of  the  body  and  mind  wiD 
allow  ?  Now  supposing  our  depravity  to  be  natural,  could  we  in 
this  respect  look  for  any  greater  evidence  of  its  being  so  than  we 
have  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  heart  really  depraved  from  the 
first,  could  act  out  its  depravity  more  spontaneously,  more  prompt- 
ly, or  under  less  force  of  temptation,  in  early  life  and  afterwards, 
than  the  heart  of  man  actually  does  ? 

.  Farther ;  depravity  has  the  same  mark  of  being  natural,  with 
other  things  commonly  considered  as  natural,  in  this  respect  also, 
liiat  it  is  hard  to  be  rented  and  overcome.  Is  not  this  one  of  the 
marks  which  we  should  expect  to  find,  supposing  our  depravity  to 
be  natural  ?  And  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  is  there  any  defeat 
in  the  evidence  ?    Is  there  any  instance  among  human  beingSi 

24 
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even  among  those  who  attend  to  religion  in  very  early  life,  in 
which  the  principle  of  evil  in  the  heart  is  eatUy  iubduedf  Is 
there  any  instance  in  which  it  is  overcome  and  eradicated  wifchoufc 
immense  labor  and  difficulty  ?  Yea,  is  it  ever  overcome  withoot 
the  ahnighty  help  of  (rod's  Spirit  ?  On  supposition  that  depraTi- 
tj  does  really  belong  to  our  moral  nature  from  the  beginning,  em 
we  conceive  that  it  would  require  more  earnest  or  more  laatbig 
effort,  or  more  divine  help,  to  overcome  it,  than  is  foand  to  be 
necessary  now  in  the  experience  of  Christians  ?  In  this  respeeft 
fhen,  could  any  one  demand  greater  evidence  than  we  actually 
have,  that  our  doctrine  is  true  ? 

There  is  still  another  point,  namely;  such  is  the  nature  of 
—such  the  state  in  which  human  beings  are  bom,  that  we  can 
tcdnly  predict  that  they  tciU  all  nn,  and  only  nn,  unle»%  thug  an 
horn  again.  Is  there  any  defect  in  tld»  evidence  of  native  cor- 
ruption ?  Does  not  the  circumstance  that  wo  can  certainly  foretell 
what  will  be  the  moral  development  of  the  mind  in  every  one  of 
our  race,  imply  that  the  original  state  of  the  nund  is  disordered  f 
In  this  matter  we  do  not  wait  for  development.  We  do  not  wait 
fbr  a  single  action  or  motion  of  a  new  l)om  child.  As  soon  as  we 
Bee  a  human  being,  though  at  the  very  beginning  of  life,  we 
know  that  such  a  being  will  ain.  Does  not  this  imply  that  we 
know  what  sort  of  a  being  he  is  ?  But  how  do  we  know  thit  ? 
Why,  how  do  we  know  that  a  young  grape-vine  will  bear  grapes, 
and  that  a  young  fig-tree  will  bear  figs  ?  And  how  do  we  know 
that  a  young  thorn-bush  will  bear  thorn-berries,  and  not  oranges  ? 
And  how  do  we  know  that  a  young  lion  will  be  fierce  and  carni- 
vorous? And  how  do  we  know  that  a  new  bom  child  will  think  and 
remember  and  feel  ?  We  know  it  from  imiform  experience.  And 
is  not  experience  just  as  uniform  in  regard  to  sin  ?  Accordingly, 
we  know  that  every  human  being  will  sin,  as  certainly  as  we  know 
what  will  take  place  in  any  of  the  other  instances  above  men- 
tioned. Have  we  not  then,  in  this  respect,  the  highest  possible 
evidence  that  man's  moral  nature  is  from  the  first  depraved? 
Does  not  this  petfect  uniformity  of  effects  indicate  a  settled  con- 
stitution  of  things,  —  a  uniform  cause  ?      Is  not  tiiis  a 
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"loih  all  sober  men,  both  as  to  the  physical  and  moral  world  ? 
Boee  any  one  doubt  the  conclusion  and  say,  it  may  bcj  qfier  off, 
Ukai  tameMng  different  will  result  from  the  natwre  or  state  qf 
mmd  wMeh  man  originally  has.      Children  are  born  intelligent^ 
fireey  moral  agents.     Now  it  mag  be  that  some  of  them  will  avoid 
sm  and  be  completely  holy,  as  Jesus  was.    It  may  be  that  sonns 
Aamge  of  circumstances  will  lead  to  this.     Jt  may  be  that  some  qf 
these  millions  of  free  agents  will  give  a  right  direction  to  their  nk- 
timal  and  moral  powers,  and  by  a  sinless  life,  show  that  they  had 
no  siftfulness  of  nature.     It  may  be  that  some  of  these  trees  wili 
hear  good  fruit,  and  wiU  thus  manifest  that  they  are  good  trees. 
If  any  of  you  think  that  this  may  be  the  case,  or  if  you  have 
doubts  on  the  subject,  then  wait  and  see.     Let  future  experience 
solve  your  doubts.     If  you  find  that  any  of  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  in  any  circumstances,  are  not  sinners  —  if  you  find  that 
Miy  of  the  multitude  who  are  now  in  infancy,  or  any  who  shall 
be  bom  hereafter,  are  free  from  sin,  if  you  find  any  one,  whp 
inthout  being  bom  again,  has  any  degree  of  holiness ;  then  I  will 
Acknowledge  that  the  evidence  here  presented  is  defective.     The 
#flbcts,  if  not  perfectly  uniform,  could  not  be  considered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  uniform  cause  above  mentioned,  i.  e.  the  original 
•tate  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  moral  nature  of  man.     But  as 
dl  past  experience  has  been  uniform,  we  must  consider  the  argu- 
nent  good,  until  future  experience  shall  furnish  some  exception. 
If  one  single  exception  shall  ever  be  made;    if  there   is  ever 
ftnnd,  even  in  the  millennium,  a  single  son  or  daughter  of  Adam 
who,  without  being  changed  by  the   divine  Spirit,  shall  love  and 
obey  God  ;    then  and  only  then  will  it  be  evident  that  the  argu- 
ment here  used  is  not  conclusive.     And  if  future   experience 
vSicmld  prove  the  argument  inconclusive,  how  could  we  support 
^he  credit  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ? 

As  to  the  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  I  put  the  same  quea- 

^ion.     Is  there  any  defect  in  it  ?     Take  the  passages  separately 

mod  togetlier.     Do  tKey  not  teach  as  clearly  as  any  language 

^XMdd  teach,  that  the  character  which  we  have  by  nature,  or  in 

eoDBequence  of  our  natural  birth,  is  such  that  we  cannot  be  ad- 
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■utted  into  heaven,  without  being  changed  bj  the  Spirit  of  God  3 
No  words  coald  more  certainly  ^ow  that  we  have,  while  unre- 
newed, a  sinful  character ;  or  that  this  character  cornea  in  oooae- 
qoence  of  our  natural  birth.  No  words  could  more  certainlj 
riiow  that  we  arc  depraved  by  nature.  The  texts  need  not  ho 
repeated.  I  contend  that  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach  the  coift- 
flBon  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  could 
leach  it  more  clearly. 

I  wako  the  appeal  then  to  those  who  love  the  truth,  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  use  their  reason,  and  to  judge  according  to  ev- 
idence. Is  there  any  flaw  in  the  argument  by  which  the  doctrino 
is  supported  ?  Is  there  any  mistake  in  the  facts  which  lie  at  tht 
foundation  of  the  reasoning  ?  Is  not  the  iact  in  each  case  8ueh| 
both  in  regard  to  nature  and  degree,  as  I  have  represented? 
And  does  not  each  fact  contain  evidence  which  bears  directly  a|H 
en  the  question  at  issue  ?  I  ask  then,  is  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced,  defective  ?  Wherein  does  it  £bu1  ?  But  if  yoa 
have  nothing  to  offer  against  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  showing 
that  it  is  in  some  way  faulty  or  inconclusive  ;  then,  according  to 
the  rules  of  reasoning,  yOu  must  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  ia 
established. 

The  objections  which  are  most  frccjuently  urged  against  tho 
doctrine  of  native  depra^-ity,  and  which  have  the  greatest  weij^ 
in  the  minds  of  men,  arc  of  such  a  kind,  that  they  may  be  dSf^ 
missed  at  once  <i8  unworthf  of  regard.  They  are  of  no  weight  in 
respect  to  the  point  at  issue.  Consisting  as  they  do  of  specala^ 
tioas,  abstract  reasonings,  conjectures  and  cavils,  they  can  nerer 
avail  anything  against  the  evidence  of  facts.  Let  these  objoo- 
tions  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  ;  if  arrayed  against  clear,  on* 
impeachable  evidence  —  evidence  which  is  addressed  to  common 
sense,  and  such  as  is  ackTiowlcdgcd  in  all  other  cases  to  be  con- 
elusive  ;  we  fling  them  to  the  winds.  An  objection  is  stated. 
We  say,  we  have  clear,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  Anotb* 
er  objection  is  stated,  and  another,  and  another.  We  meet  them 
with  the  same  reply,  that  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  £M)t. 
You  may  allege,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  native  depravity 
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"vitti  ibe  benevdence  of  God,  or  with  his  judtico,  or  with  our  free 
flKMral  a^ncj  and  accountabilitj.  Well,  suppose  we  cannot  rec- 
OBcSe  these  things.  Does  it  follow  that  God  cannot?  Are  we 
equal  to  6od  ?  And  because  we  are  now  unable  to  reconcile 
these  things,  does  it  follow  that  we  shall  always  be  unable  ?  Be 
it  so,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  our  native  depravitj 
iritfa  the  divine  benevolence  or  justice.  What  does  this  inability, 
or  more  properly  what  does  this  ignorance  of  ours  weigh  against 
4lear  evidence  ol  the  fact  ?  Be  it  so,  that  we  cannot  reconcile 
our  doctrine  with  our  moral  agency  and  accountability,  or  the 
principles  of  a  righteous  moral  government.  What  does  our  igno- 
nace  in  this  respect  weigh  against  a  plain  matter  of  fact  ?  If 
our  ignorance,  or  the  objections  and  difficulties  which  arise  from 
our  Ignorance,  are  to  be  regarded  as  valid  arguments,  if  they 
are  sufficient  to  outweigh  clear  evidence,  and  to  disprove  well  at- 
tauted  facts ;  then  we  can  disprove  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
ereatioB,  the  deluge,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom ;  the  doctrine 
uf  the  Trinity,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  the  resurrection,  future  punishment,  and  most  of  the  do^- 
triees  of  revelation.  And  in  the  same  way,  we  can  disprove  well 
known  tacts  in  regard  to  the  magnetic  power,  the  growth  of  a 
k«e,  tlie  4^rations  of  mind  both  awake  and  asleep,  and  number- 
IfiBB  things  which  occur  in  our  daily  experience;  yea,  we  can 
dim>rove  the  existence  of  God,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  natural 
religion.  For  we  can  ask  questions  in  regard  to  each  of  these, 
which  no  ifian  can  answer.  We  can  bring  forward  objections  and 
difficulties  which  no  man  can  solve.  But  what  do  these  un- 
BDBwerahle  objections  and  these  insolvable  dfficulties  prove  ? 
they  prove  our  ignorance,  and  should  make  us  very  humble. 
But  they  can  never  be  admitted  as  valid  arguments  against  obvi- 
•Bs  and  well  attested  facts. 

!nie  remarks  I  have  made  involve  a  principle  of  great  prao- 
tieai  importance.  We  are  often  employed  in  attempting  to 
BDBwer  the  speculative  objections  which  are  urged  against  the 
doetiine  of  natural  depravity  and  other  important  articles  of  our 
llBth.    Aiid  we  aometimes  proceed  in  auch  a  manner  as  seeme  k> 
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imply,  that  we  cannot  consistently  hold  the  doctrines  of  religioOy 
qdIcbs  all  objections  and  difficulties  are  removed ;  and  we  labor 
hard  and  spend  much  precious  time  in  endeavoring  to  remote 
ttem.  But  this  is  needless.  These  speculative  objections  maj 
be  dismissed  at  once  as  of  no  weight  —  as  totally  tnadmismbb. 
What  are  empty  notions,  imaginations,  surmises,  dreams,  mgK 
Dating  in  minds  disordered  and  dark,  and  what  are  complaiBtB 
and  cavils,  originating  in  proud  unbelieving  hearts,  that  (bey 
should  avail  anything  in  opposition  to  clear  evidence  and 
&ct?  When  we  have  looked  at  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  word  and  providence  of  God,  and  find  what  is  the  fact,  our 
great  business  as  inquirers  after  the  truth  is  at  an  end,  and  our 
fidth  settled.  And  if  any  one  comes  forward,  not  to  show  any 
want  of  clearness  or  conclusiveness  in  the  evidence  we  produce^ 
or  any  flaw  in  our  arguments,  but  to  bring  speculative  objections 
and  cavils  against  a  Scripture  doctrine  —  a  well  established  truth  ; 
tfie  Apostle  has  taught  us  how  to  meet  him :  "  Who  art  thou,  O 
man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?  "  We  prove  the  doctrine  of 
divine  purposes,  by  clear,  indisputable  arguments,  drawn  from 
reason  and  Scripture.  Now  if  the  objector  passes  by  all  this 
evidence,  which  is  the  very  thing  he  is  concerned  with,  and  goee 
to  finding  fault  with  the  doctrine  itself^  he  rqilies  agcdntt  GoD. 
He  is  a  caviller.  We  prove  that  all  men  are  naturally  depraved 
—  sinners  from  the  first,  and  that  they  are  so  in  consequence  of 
the  original  apostasy ;  that  they  are  constituted  sinners  by  iiie 
one  offence  of  Adam.  We  prove  this  doctrine  by  the  plainest 
and  most  conclusive  evidence.  The  objector  neglects  this  evi- 
dence, and  disputes  against  the  doctrine  itself — against  that 
which  the  word  of  (jod  and  facts  clearly  teach.  He  too  is  a 
caviller,  ffe  replies  against  God,  He  finds  fault  with  Grod's 
appointment  and  the  mode  of  his  operation,  and  says,  it  is  unjust. 
He  says,  if  this  is  God's  constitution,  then  we  are  not  culpable 
for  our  sinfulness  ;  and  to  punish  us  would  be  unrighteous.  Now 
when  it  comes  to  this,  I  have  only  one  answer  to  repeat,  the  an- 
swer of  Paul  to  the  caviller  of  his  day :  "  Who  art  thou,  0  man, 
ibst  repliest  against  God^    &Yid\  ^<b  ^iocai^  %snubi  ta.^  tA  biaa 
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tiiak  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not  the 
potter  power  over  the  clay  ?  "  —  Who  art  thou  that  demandett 
ilie  reasons  of  God's  misearchable  dispensations  ?  Does  it  belong 
to  thee  to  give  counsel  to  the  only  wise  God,  or  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  his  ways  ?  Does  it  become  an  ignorant,  guilty  man  to 
say  to  the  Ahnighty, ''  What  doest  thou  ?  "  ShaU  the  infinite 
God  ask  such  a  one  as  thou  art,  what  will  be  proper  for  him  to  do 
in  creating  a  world  and  in  fixing  the  condition  of  his  creatures  ? 
Has  he  not  wisdom  enough  without  coming  to  be  instructed  by 
iheef  Has  he  not  justice  and  benevolence  enough  without  being 
prompted  by  theet  And  is  he  not  powerful  enough  without  boi^ 
rowing  strength  of  thee  f   Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  GoD  ? 


LECTURE    LXVI. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  NATIVE  DEPRAVITT  PABTICULARLT  SXAMINBD. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  think,  been  made  to  appear 
that  the  objections  commonly  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  de- 
pravity, directed  as  they  are,  not  against  the  evidence  by  which 
the  doctrine  is  supported,  but  against  the  doctrine  itee^j  aie 
totally  inadmieiible.  The  great  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the 
doctrine  is  truej  not  whether  it  is  attended  with  difficulties ;  — 
whether  it  is  proved  by  sufficient  evidence^  not  whether,  being 
thus  proved,  it  is  liable  to  objections  from  the  ignorance,  or  pride, 
or  ingenuity  of  man.  Even  should  the  objections  be  unanswerable, 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight  against  a  doctrine 
which  rests  on  clear,  abundant,  and  unquestionable  evidence. 
Accordingly  I  might  claim  the  right  of  stopping  here,  resting  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  on  the  direct  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  in  its  favor,  and  leaving  objections  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. This  would  in  itself  be  right.  And  nothing  more  can  be 
deemed  necessary,  when  the  doctrine  is  held  forth  merely  for 
common,  practical  purposes.  There  is  even  an  injury  to  be  aj^ 
prehended  from  an  attempt  to  obviate  metaphysical  objections  and 
dii'ficulties  before  those  who  are  not  capable  of  understanding  met- 
aphysical discussion. 

But  inasmuch  as  objections  have  been  continually  urged  by 
learned  and  able  disputants,  and  as  these  objections  are  of  saoh 
a  nature  as  may  occasion  doubt  and  perplexity  to  sincere  Ghris- 
tians,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  profesgionally  in  the  study 
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of  theology,  and  may  greatly  diminish  the  salutary  influenoe  of 
divine  truth,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  chief  of 
tkem  under  a  more  Extended  review.  If  I  succeed  in  deteciang 
the  fallacy  of  the  principles  which  the  objections  bvolve,  or  in 
showing  that,  however  plausible,  they  have  little  or  no  weighty 
and  do  not  disprove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine ;  I  shall  do  all  thai 
the  case  requires. 

The  first  objection  that  I  shall  now  more  particularly  examine, 
relates  to  the  moral  perfections  of  Chd.  It  is  alleged  to  be  incon- 
astent  with  the  holiness  and  benevolence  of  God,  and  even  with 
his  justice,  to  bring  men  into  existence  destitute  of  that  holinen 
which  is  essential  to  their  well-being,  and  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
pravity as  will  certainly  lead  on  to  a  life  of  sin  and  an  eternity  of 
miaery  unless  redeeming  grace  prevent,  and  to  involve  the  whole 
human  race  in  this  dreadful  calamity  on  account  of  the  one  ot 
fimce  of  their  first  father. 

This  objection  I  have  already  briefly  noticed.  But  I  shall  now 
present  it  in  a  varied  form,  and  subject  it  to  a  more  particular  ex- 
amination. 

Willi  our  very  limited  faculties,  and  especially  while  those  fiM- 
ulties  are  so  disordered  by  sin,  we  are  by  no  means  competent  to 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  except  as  we  are  instructed  by  his  word  and  providence. 
'^  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  hath  been,"  and 
who  is  qualified  to  be,  '^  his  counsellor  ?  "  In  regard  to  the  plan 
of  creation  and  providence,  who  is  qualified  to  tell  God  what  w31 
be  fit  and  what  will  be  unfit  for  him  to  do  ?  What  means  have 
we  of  determining  beforehand  in  what  manner  infinite  perfection 
will  be  developed,  what  scheme  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  will 
adopt,  and  how  that  scheme  can  best  be  carried  into  execution  ? 
In  order  to  judge  on  such  a  subject,  we  must  have  an  under* 
standing,  capable  of  taking  into  view  and  knowing  perfectly  the 
whole  extent  of  a  created  universe,  and  all  its  operations  and 
results  through  endless  duration ;  whereas  we  are  not  able  per- 
fectly to  Icnow  the  smallest  part  of  it,  even  at  the  present  time. 
Before  the  incomprehensibie  greatness  of  such  an  object  as  the 
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vniveree,  even  that  inconsiderable  part  of  it  to  wUeh  we  belongs 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  ^'  Wo  are  of  yesterday  and  know  naik' 
mg.^^  An  ability  to  judge  on  this  subject  would  moreover  implj 
a  comprehensive  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  infinite  perfectioui 
of  God ;  because  the  whole  system  of  creation  and  providenoa 
anust  be  considered  as  standing  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to  ths 
divine  perfections,  as  entirely  corresponding  with  them,  and  as 
waited  must  clearly  to  make  them  known  to  intelligent  creatures* 
Xhis  view  of  the  subject  is  suited  to  cure  our  pride  and  arrogance, 
and  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  to  occupy  the  place  of  learners, 
QOt  of  judges. 

What  then  is  the  position  which  we  are  to  take  ?  As  rational 
creatures,  with  the  works  and  word  of  our  Creator  before  us,  sad 
with  the  idea  of  liis  infinite  perfection  within  us,  what  have  we  to 
do  ?  Not  surely  to  settle  the  question  whether  God  is  infinitely 
wise  and  good,  but  to  inquire  how  this  infinitely  wise  and  good 
being  has  inade  Jiitnself  known ;  not  what  he  etmld  cansktenify 
iOf  but  what  he  has  done  ;  not  what  his  plan  of  operation  should 
be,  but  what  it  is.  There  is  nothing  within  tlie  province  of  oar 
intelligence  which  we  know  more  certainly  than  this,  that  whatev- 
ar  God  does  is  rigid.  So  far  then  as  we  can  determine  what 
Qod  does,  we  can  determine  what  is  right.  As  soon  as  we  come 
to  know  what  the  manner  of  God's  acting  is,  either  in  creation  or 
providence,  that  moment  we  know  what  agrees  with  infinite  wis- 
dom and  benevolence.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  everythii^ 
which  God  accompJishes  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  agency. 
Viewed  in  the  light  in  which  God  views  it,  and  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  his  operation  and  to  the  ends  which  he  aims  at,  it  u 
riff/it.  And  as  soon  as  we  know  in  any  case  what  tlie  divine  coi^ 
duct  is,  though  we  may  be  totally  unable  to  understand  in  whai 
particular  light  God  regards  it,  or  what  particular  ends  he  means 
Id  subserve  by  it,  we  believe  and  know  that  it  is  right.  But 
why  do  we  behove  this  ?  and  how  do  we  know  it  ?  We  believe 
and  know  it  to  be  right  merely  because  God  does  it.  Our  concla- 
aon  results  from  our  full  confidence  in  God.  Suppose  that 
Abraham,  not  yet  informed  of  God's  inibentiona  res^^tin^  Sodom, 
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inquires  witih  himself;  "  What  ought  to  he  done  and  what  will  a 
ri^teous  God  do  with  that  guilty  citj?"  He  cannot  answer 
the  question.  Suppose  the  inquiry  arises  in  his  mind,  whether 
God  will  destroy  the  city  and  all  its  inhabitants,  both  old  and 
jonng,  with  a  sudden  and  dreadful  destruction ;  he  cannot  aft- 
vwer ;  or  perhaps  he  may  say,  ^^  Far  be  it  from  a  God  of  infinite 
mercy  to  do  this."  But  the  moment  he  sees  that  God  ha$  done 
it,  or  knows  that  he  fviU  do  it,  he  says,  it  is  right.  And  if  any 
one  had  said  to  him :  ^^  Do  you  think  that  your  God  and  the  God 
of  your  seed  will  command  you  to  offer  up  your  son  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice  ?  "  he  would  probably  have  answered,  ^'  No ;  a  holy  and 
nereiful  and  covenant-keeping  God  can  never  do  this."  But 
-what  does  he  do  when  God  actually  commands  it  ?  Does  he  hes- 
itate and  inquire  how  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  holiness  and 
goodness  and  fiuthfulness  of  God  ?  No  ;  he  instantly  acquiesoeSi 
and  proceeds  to  do  what  is  commanded.  He  has  confidence  in 
God,  and  believes  and  knows  that  his  command  is  right. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Apostle  proceeds  in  Rom.  iz. 
He  shows  what  is'  the  actual  conduct  of  God  in  saving  some  and 
not  saving  others ;  in  making  some  vessels  of  mercy,  and  othen 
Tessels  of  wrath.  He  brings  to  view  an  important  fact  in  the  dn 
▼ine  administration.  Some  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  this, 
snd  object.  But  Paul  allotvs  no  objection  to  be  brought..  He 
does  not  allow  men  to  put  the  question ;  ^'  Why  doth  Grod  then 
find  fault?"  He  shows  them  that  it  is  altogether  unbecoming 
for  them  to  reply  against  God,  or  to  call  in  question  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  dispensations.  He  rebukes  them.  The  principle  he 
adopts  is,  that  we  are  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  God ;  that  as 
soon  as  we  know  what  he  does,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
right. 

This  principle,  if  carried  into  our  reasoning  on  the  present  snl^- 
jeot,  will  help  us  at  once  to  dispose  of  the  common  objections  and 
difficulties,  and  will  prepare  us  to  believe  the  truth,  just  as  it  is 
made  known  by  God's  word  and  providence. 

The  first  point  we  are  to  settle  is  the  matter  of  fact.  Do  men 
come  into  existence  destitute  of  that  holiness  wluch  is  essential  to 
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tboir  well-being,  and  in  inch  ft  ftate  of  depravity  as  eeitunly 
leads  to  a  life  of  sin  and  an  eteniitj  of  suffering  ?  The  evidenee 
«f  this  fact  from  the  word  and  providence  of  God  has  been  sam- 
marily  laid  before  you.  Hardly  any  doctrine  has  proof  so  aboft- 
dant  and  satis&ctory.  Do  yon  say  then,  that  this  &ct  is  not  oon- 
SBtent  with  the  perfections  of  God  ?  This  is  now  the  same  aa  to 
aay,  that  his  perfections  are  not  consistent  with  the  ordering  of 
lus  providence.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  consistent 
for  God  to  do  what  he  actually  does  ?     Grod  has  decided  tiiai  it 

/  is  consistent,  &y  dmng  it.  Do  you  say  he  has  not  done  it  ?  I 
ask,  why  do  you  say  this  ?  Is  it  because  evidence  of  the  &ct  is 
wanting  ?  No ;  you  admit  other  things  upon  evidence  not  half  so 
dear.  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  you  say  that  God  has  not 
Inrought  man  into  existence  in  the  state  above  described,  namely, 
that  you  have  made  up  your  minds  beforehand,  (hat  it  is  not  cim- 
mstent  for  God  to  do  it  ?  And  have  you  not  made  up  your  minds 
thus,  merely  because  you  are  unable  to  make  out  the  consistency 
of  it  by  your  o\ni  reason  ?  But  is  this  just  ?  Would  it  be  safe 
to  apply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  other  things  ?  Suppose  we 
find  it  impossible  for  us  by  our  own  reason  to  prove  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  God's  "  visiting  the  ini(|uities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; "  may 
we  hence  conclude  that  it  is  not  jnst,  and  so  contradict  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  God,  uttered  on  Mount  Sinju  and  written  on 
a  table  of  stone,  and  sav,  he  does  not  visit  the  iniquities  of  fath- 
ers u[)on  the  children  ?  We  should  not  be  able  by  our  own  rear 
soning,  independently  of  Revelation,  to  show  the  justice  of  God's 
commanding  the  Israelites  to  cut  off  the  inhabitants  'of  Canaan, 
both  men  and  women  ;  and  that  he  should  be  particular  in  requir- 
ing them  to  destrtn'  all  the  children.  Now  because  we  are  not 
able  to  reason  out  the  justice  of  this,  shall  we  say  it  is  not  just , 
and  then  deny  that  Oo'l  ever  commanded  such  a  thing  ?  In  this 
way  we  should  deny  nt>  small  part  of  the  Bible,  and  no  small  pari 
of  the  facts  which  occur  in  the  course  of  divine  providence.  We 
are  never  to  adopt  this  ;;nnuKlloss  and  impious  principle,  that  what 
«^  think  to  be  just  and  rights  Qod  ^'\)1  do^  and  ^hat  ^e  think  not 

juat  and  right,  Crod  will  not  do. 
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This  is  a  fair  reply,  and  all  that  is  due  to  one  who  denies  a 
wen  known  fact,  and  takes  upon  him  to  say  that  the  doctrine 
nS  man's  natural  depravity  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of 
God. 

But  I  will  now  go  into  a  more  free  and  thorough  examination  of 
this  and  other  principal  objections. 

The  objector  alleges  tliat  the  common  doctrine  of  man's  natiual 
■Me  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  rectitude  and  goodness  of 
God.  The  doctrine  is,  that  all  men  come  into  being  in  such  * 
Boral  state,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  they  will  certain\f 
.  and  uniformly  commit  actual  «n,  or  that  their  moral  affectioos 
and  actions  will  all  be  wrong,  unless  they  are  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  they  are  thus  constituted  sinners  by  die 
one  offence  of  their  first  father  and  in  connection  with  their  foA- 
mni  birth.  Now  in  what  respects  is  this  doctrine  supposed  to  be 
JMonsistent  with  the  perfections  of  Ood  ?  What  are  the  diffionl- 
Hm  which  attend  it  in  relation  to  the  divine  character  and  govem- 
■Mmt?  Does  the  doctrine  imply  that  God  is  pleased  with  ni 
and  misery,  inasmuch  as  he  brings  men  into  being  in  such  a  statOf 
ihat  they  will  all  certainly  sin,  and  so  expose  themselves  to  end- 
Imb  misery  ? 

Reply.  This  difficulty  may  be  merely  apparent,  arising  from 
oar  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  case.  It  may  be,  that  if  ne 
wali  have  a  perfect  view  of  the  subject,  as  God  has,  we  shooU 
be  satisfied  at  once  that  no  such  difficulty  exists.  We  must  be 
oarefiil  then  not  to  make  too  much  of  appearances,  especially  aa 
wo  have  so  often  found  them  fallacious.  But  let  us  inquire  a  Hi- 
tie  as  to  the  fact.  Are  there  not  then  sufficient  reasons  to  satisfy 
OB,  that  God  looks  upon  sin  with  holy  displeasure  ?  Here  the 
Scripture  gives  us  the  clearest  possible  instruction.  God  in  hia 
commands  forbids  all  sin  and  requires  all  that  is  opposite ;  thw 
flainly  expressing  his  feelings  as  to  sin  and  holiness,  and  showing 
tfiAt  he  hates  the  one  and  loves  the  other.  His  law  too  contiuna 
sancUans.  He  promises  tokens  of  his  approbation  to  those  who 
Avoid  sin,  and  threatens  tokens  of  his  disapprobation  to  those  who 
oommit  it.  Besides  this,  he  expressly  declares,  that  sin  is  the 
VOL.  n.  25 
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abominable  thing  which  his  soul  hateth ;  and  the  whole  comae  of 
his  providence  from  the  be^nning  of  the  world  to  the  preaent  mo- 
ment, has  shown  his  perfect  abhorrence  of  nn  and  hia  lore  of 
holiness.  The  very  constitution  of  our  minds  shows  this.  Tha 
whole  work  of  redemption  shows  it.  The  judgment  day  and  tlia 
retributions  of  eternity  will  show  it.  The  eyidenoe  of  Qod'a 
hatred  of  sin  is  indescribably  great,  so  that  all  sinners  hare  rear 
son  to  fear  and  tremble  in  view  of  his  indignation  and  wraft 
against  sin.  We  certainly  know  then  that  Qod  is  so  for  firooi 
being  pleased  with  sin,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that 
he  hates  so  much.  As  to  suffering,  he  inflicts  it  as  an  ezpreeaieii 
of  his  displeasure  agunst  sin.  Were  it  not  for  sin  there  would  be 
no  misery. 

The  use  of  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  befiwo  m 
is  this.  As  we  have  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  CM 
hates  sin,  we  are  sure  the  fact  of  our  depravity  must  be  conrislr 
ent  with  his  hatred  of  sin.  As  both  are  obviously  and  certainly 
true,  we  know  they  are  consistent  with  each  other ;  and  the  cUfli- 
eulty  above  supposed  is  imaginary. 

Again ;  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  depravity 
is  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  Qod,  Benevolence  seeks 
to  do  good ;  it  aims  at  the  happiness  of  intelligent  beings.  How 
then  can  it  be  reconciled  with  benevolence  in  God,  that  he 
should  bring  a  whole  race  of  intelligent  creatures  into  existence^ 
m  a  state  which  will  be  certainly  followed  with  their  disobedience 
and  their  consequent  punishment  ?  For  God  to  give  them  exist- 
ence in  such  circumstances,  would  be  wholly  incompatible  with 
benevolence. 

Reply.  The  alleged  inconsistency  between  our  natural  de- 
pravity and  God's  benevolence  may  here  also  be  merely  in  ap- 
pearance. When  we  arrive  at  that  degree  of  intelligence  which 
will  qualify  us  to  judge  correctly  on  this  subject,  we  may  see  with 
perfect  satisfaction  that  these  two  things  which  now  seem  to  be 
inconsistent,  are  perfectly  consistent.  It  may  be  that  angels  and 
saints  in  heaven  see  this  now.  And  it  may  be  that  some  men  of 
illuminated  minds  and  purified,  beaxta  on  eatili  aee  it«     An^ 
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an  who  have  divine  teaching  may  hereafter  obtain  such  clear  and 
eztenuve  knowledge,  that  they  will  be  so  far  from  thinking  the 
flUlen,  depraved  state  of  man  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  God,  that  they  will  look  upon  it  as  famishing,  in  its  bear- 
ings and  results,  the  brightest  illustration  of  that  benevolence. 
Thia  must  always  be  a  delightful  thought  to  those  who  sincerely 
desire  to  know  the  truth  and  are  pressmg  after  higher  and 
tetter  views  of  it.  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  thoee 
bigher  and  better  views.  Present  difficulties  will  vanish.  We 
diall  behold  in  noon-day  brightness,  the  excellence  of  God's 
character  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  all  his  dispensations. 
And  we  shall  look  back  with  humiliation  and  shame  upon  the  ig- 
norance to  which  we  are  now  subject,  and  the  mistakes  into  which 
we  are  now  continually  falling.  To  a  mind  laboring  in  the  dark 
m  regard  to  many  important  subjects,  it  is  a  mighty  relief  to 
dwell  upon  such  a  reflection  as  this.  The  certain  expectation  of 
dearer  light,  and  the  habit  of  anticipating  it,  may  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  us  in  some  respects  like  what  we  should  experience  if 
we  actually  possessed  that  light. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  difficulty.     As 
Hie  benevolence  of  God  is  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  and 
Ck)vemor  of  the  universe,  it  must  have  respect  to  the  welfare  of 
ih,e  whole  creation,  and  must  have  respect  to  this,  not  only  for 
'flie  present  time,  but  through  all  future  time.    The  benevolence 
«f  Qody  considered  in  this  large  sense,  which  ia  the  only  just 
sense  in  which  the  benevolence  of  such  a  Being  is  to  be  considered, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  event  because  it  would  be  beneficial 
in  its  influence  on  a  small  part  of  the  creation,  unless  at  the  same 
time  it  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  creation,  and  would 
promote  it  in  the  highest  degree  and  in  the  best  manner.     And 
if  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole  intelligent  creation  through  aO 
ages  to  come  requires  an  arrangement  less  favorable,  [yet  not 
unjust],  to  some  part  of  the  creation,  or,  for  the  present,  even  to 
file  whole,  than  some  other  arrangement  might  be  ;  that  arrange- 
ment will  certainly  be  chosen  by  a  just  and  benevolent  God. 
t^tuifif  Ood  is  Hie  guardian  of  the  intereste  of  ^h»fcw<i«ciib 
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which  he  has  created  and  which  he  has  destined  to  exist  foreTOty 
his  benevolence  will  lead  him  to  adopt  those  measures  which  he 
knows  to  be  most  beneficial  to  those  great  interests,  thou^  nol 
beneficial  in  the  highest  conceivable  degree  to  the  interests  of  % 
particular  part.  But  this,  let  us  always  remember,  does  not  hnpty 
that  God  ever  adopts  a  measure  which  is  unjust  to  a  part  in  ordef 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Far  otherwise.  The  auj^ 
portion  that  such  a  Being  as  God  can  do  an  act  of  injustioe,  H 
impious.  The  supposition  is  absurd  too.  God's  kingdom  is  a 
moral  kingdom.  It  is  placed  under  a  moral  law.  That  law  re- 
quires holiness  and  justice  and  truth,  and  forbids  the  contrarj^ 
And  the  welfare  of  the  universe  is  made  to  depend  on  the  mai^ 
fested  glory  of  God,  which  arises  especially  from  the  suppcMri 
which  he  gives  to  his  just  and  holy  law.  Now  to  suppose  tha( 
Qod  will  do  an  act  of  injustice  to  a  part  of  his  kingdom  for  ibe 
good  of  the  whole,  is  in  reality  to  suppose  that  he  will  promote 
the  good  of  the  whole  by  injuring  the  whole.  For  if  God  should 
do  an  act  of  injustice,  it  would  countenance  the  principU  of  injus- 
tice. This  would  destroy  his  moral  character.  And  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  character  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  welfare  of 
the  universe.  His  glorious  character,  displayed  in  a  righteous 
and  benevolent  law  and  administration,  is  the  grand  security  of 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  It  establishes  the  principles  of  lui 
moral  government,  and  binds  his  subjects  to  him  and  to  one 
another.  That  glorious  character  dishonored  and  injured,  and 
the  universe  is  undone.  I  say  therefore  it  is  the  greatest  absurd- 
ity to  suppose  that  God  will  do  an  act  of  injustice  even  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects  and  thus  mjure  that  great  interest  which 
he  aims  to  promote,  and  that  he  will  thus  injure  it  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  it !  The  view  which  I  take  of  the  subject  is  this.  The 
(mly  wise  God,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  the  universe,  adopts 
those  just  and  righteous  measures  which  he  sees  will  be  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  whole,  though  they  may  bring  less  good  to  a  part 
than  some  other  measures.  Thus  he  places  a  part,  perhaps  even 
the  greater  part  of  our  race,  in  circumstances  less  fiEtvorable  to 
their  happiness,  than  other  circuma.\axico&  i(o\)i<i  \^^^  hi^tu    But 
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lie  does  tfaem  no  injustice.  He  violates  no  perfection,  not  even 
tliB  most  expansive  benevolence.  The  acts  of  his  goodness  to- 
lf«rds  them  are  constant  and  numberless  ;  and  they  have  reason 
to  thank  and  love  and  obey  him  with  all  their  hearts  forever. 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact  well  known  and  acknowledged,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  God  has  placed  them  are  less  favorable  to 
tfirir  present  and  eternal  happiness,  than  some  other  circomstan- 
pes  might  have  been.  Now  the  all-wise  God,  the  God  of  love, 
pursues  such  a  course,  (it  being  in  all  respects  just  and  right 
•0U8,)  because  he  sees  that  it  will  ultimately  be  more  conducive 
ta  the  wel&re  of  the  whole,  than  another  measure  which  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  a  part,  but  less  advantageous  to  the 
whole.  And  this  is  only  saying,  that  God,  being  infinitely  benev- 
olent, prefers  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  in  his  kingdom  to  a 
lets.  This  sovereign  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  is  exerdsed 
in  A  great  part  of  his  operations,  as  Grod  of  the  universe. 
.  The  sum  of  my  remarks,  as  they  respect  the  present  subject,  is 
fiiis.  If  God  saw  that  such  a  constitution  of  things  as  this, 
namely,  that  all  mankind  in  consequence  of  the  transgression  of 
their  common  father,  should  be  constituted  sinners,  and  should 
baTe  their  moral  existence  from  the  first  in  a  state  of  depravity  ; 
if  he  saw  that  such  a  constitution  would  in  itself  be  just  and  suit* 
able  as  a  part  of  his  universal  system.,  and  would  on  the  whole  be 
beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  the  great  interests  of  his  kingdom ; 
it  was  not  only  consistent  with  his  benevolence,  but  was  what 
his  benevolence  required,  that  he  should  adopt  such  a  constitu- 
tion.  If  any  one  asks  what  proof  we  have  that  God  actually 
viewed  such  a  constitution  in  such  a  light ;  I  answer,  we  have  the 
most  satisfactory  proof,  namely,  that  he  has  actually  adopted  it. 

We  see  here  what  is  incumbent  on  those  who  assert  that  man's 
existing  in  a  depraved  ruined  state  is  mconsistent  with  tiie  benev- 
olence of  God.  To  support  their  allegation,  they  must  prove  that 
ttte  £ict  of  man's  depravity,  considered  as  involved  in  God's 
universal  system,  will  not  be  made  to  promote  his  ^017  and  the 
ultimate  good  of  his  creation.  This  is  what  they  assert ;  and 
.lllie  is  what  they  ought  to  prove.    And  as  it  is  a  very  seiiow 
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matter,  ibej  ought  to  prove  it  hy  dear  and  oondufliTe  endeneiL 
We  allow  the  fact  of  man's  onfolneaa  to  be,  tti  t^aejf,  altogethiff 
and  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable  and  deplorable.  And  Vi 
look  upon  the  consequences  of  the  &ct,  namely,  the  endless  misd* 
17  of  such  a  multitude  of  rational  beings,  with  grief  and  horror. 
But  we  hold  that  all  this  evil  has  been,  and  will  be  so  overmM 
bj  the  alnughty  Governor  of  the  world,  that  it  will  be  the  oecaskal 
if  making  the  brightest  displays  of  his  glorious  attributes^  and 
of  promotmg,  in  a  degree  not  to  be  measured  bj  finite  minds,  tka> 
Uessedness  of  his  moral  empire.  Those  who  bring  the  objection 
above  named,  must  prove  that  sin  will  not  be  overruled  in  Urn 
manner.  For  if  (3od  does  thus  overrule  it  for  good,  his  benevo- 
knee  cannot  be  impeached ;  and  so  the  objection  falls  to  ihi 
ground. 

The  otiier  principal  objection  is,  that  Ood's  bringmg  us  into 
istenoe  in  such  a  state  as  the  common  doctrme  implies,  is  ti 
tUtent  mth  oitr  being  morale  accountahU  agentSy  and  with  0$ 
Beripture  doctrine  of  a  just  and  impartial  retribution. 

But  I  ask,  how  or  in  what  manner  is  it  inconsistent  ?  First ; 
how  is  it  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  f  Is  the  fact  of  cm 
being  sinners  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  ?  Bat 
how  strange  a  supposition  is  this,  when  our  being  sinners  is  one 
if  the  ways  in  which  our  moral  agency  is  exhibited.  To  suppoii 
that  we  are  sinners  without  being  moral  agents^  is  the  same  as  to 
suppose  that  we  are  sinners,  without  being  sinners.  Sinners  are 
bad  moral  agentSy — moral  agents  of  a  wrong  character.  Thij 
are  agents  certainly ;  and  they  are  morcU  agents,  because  tbej 
have  sin ;  sin  being  attributable  only  to  a  moral  agent. 

Is  then  the  fact  of  our  being  sinners  ^rom  the  beginning  of  am 
rtUionaly  moral  existence,  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  nKxral 
agency  ?  But  why  is  it  any  more  inconsistent  with  moral  agenej 
fer  a  man  to  be  a  sinner  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  ex^' 
istence,  than  at  any  subsequent  period  ?  It  is  substantially  tlit 
same  tlung  to  be  a  sinner  at  one  time,  as  at  another.  And  hs 
who  is  the  subject  of  mn,  whether  it  be  at  one  period  of  his  es- 
istenoe  or  at  another,  is  truly  a  moral  agent.    If  sin  ezislBi  it 
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must  begin  to  esist  either  at  the  commenoement  of  our  being,  or 
tt  some  subsequent  time.  And  the  only  differenoe  between  Ha 
Commencement  at  one  time  and  another,  must  respect  its  particu- 
lar form  and  degree.  If  sin  takes  place  when  the  rational  and 
aoral  powers  are  in  a  low  and  feeble  st^te,  it  will  exist  in  a  low 
iegree,  and  in  a  form  corresponding  with  the  state  of  the  mind. 
If  it  takes  place  afterwards,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  increased,  its  form  and  degree  will  be  altered,  so  as  to  be 
sin  correspondent  with  the  state  of  the  mental  &culties. 

Does  any  one  say,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  sin, 
that  it  should  exist  at  the  beginning  of  our  existence  ?  I  ask, 
why  ?  The  answer  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  others  is,  that  the 
first  existence  of  sin  must  be  the  consequence  or  re$uh  of  the 
actual  exercise  of  our  moral  powers  for  some  time;  in  other 
words,  that  a  person  must  produce  sin  in  himself,  or  make  himself 
a  sinner,  by  his  own  antecedent  determinations  and  Yoluntajry 
actions. 

This  view  of  the  subject  wc  are  now  to  examine.  The  suppo- 
wHioik  is,  that  a  person,  in  the  first  instance,  makes  himself  a  sin- 
ner, or  produces  in  himself  the  very  commencement  of  sin,  2y 
mbtntiny  determinatuyna  and  acts  ;  which  determinations  and  acts 
snist  of  course  precede  the  existence  of  the  sin  which  they  pro^ 
dnce.  It  is  evident  that  the  previous  determinations  and  acts 
liere  supposed,  must  be  either  right  or  wrong— either  holy  <Nr 
Mfol  —  or  else  they  must  be  indifferent,  that  is,  neither  ligiht 
ttor  wrong,  and  so  not  moral  acts.  Now  if  the  previous  acts  are 
what  diey  ought  to  be,  i.  e.  right ;  then  we  have  the  strange 
•apposition,  that  right  volitions  and  actions  in  a  moral  agent  pro- 
dace  what  is  wrong ;  that  his  holiness  produces  sin ;  that  the  con 
sequence  of  his  willing  and  acting  right  is,  that  he  becomes  a  sin 
Mr.  If  tins  is  the  &ct,  then,  how  ia  a  man  culpable  for  becoming 
a  sinner,  seeing  that  all  those  determinations  and  actions  of  his 
wlkkdi  produce  sin,  are  right?  According  to  this  notion,  what 
aasnrance  could  we  have  that  any  being  will  not  soon  corrupt 
^faiself  and  make  himself  a  sinner  6y  acting  right  f  Indeed  why 
ivoald  it  not  on  this  sappontion  be  true,  that  tiba  sore  way  fiv  a 
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man  to  produce  sin  in  his  own  heart,  is  to  do  what  is  ri|^t  ?     A 
smgular  motive  truly  to  the  exercise  of  holiness  1 

Take  then  the  other  supposition ;  vis ;  that  a  person  prodooas 
in  himself  the  c(»nmencement  of  moral  evil,  or  makes  himself  a 
sinner  in  the  first  instance,  by  previous  volitions  and  actions  whidi 
are  wrong.  According  to  this,  a  pers(m  has  wrong  ezeroises,  and 
has  them  voluntarily,  before  he  has  any  thing  wrong ; 
irfiich  are  sinful  before  he  has  any  sin.  But  how  long  must 
fill  volitions  and  acts  be  continued  in  a  person  m  order  to  his  be- 
ginning to  have  sin  ?  How  long  must  he  be  a  sinner  in  order  to 
h§eomt  a  sinner  ?  Doubtiess  the  sinful  exercises  which  are  there 
supposed  to  precede  the  first  existence  of  sin,  occupy  time.  How 
long  must  that  time  be  ?  — But  who  does  not  see  the  gross  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  supposition  ?  Sin,  instead  of  being  the  proAui 
or  effect  of  wrong  exercises  of  mind,  lies  in  them.  They  tbMn- 
selves  are  sin. 

The  only  supposition  wUch  remains  for  one  who  holds  flue 
opinion  we  are  examining,  is,  that  a  person  makes  himself  a  nn- 
ner  or  produces  sin  in  himself,  by  volitions  and  acts  which  are 
indifferentj  that  is,  neither  holy  nor  sinful. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  person  supposed  is  a  moral  agent,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  wills  and  acts  in  this  case  with  reference  to  moral 
objects ;  how  happens  it  that  his  volitions  and  acts  are  not  of  a 
moral  nature  ?  Is  it  because  at  the  time  he  is  not  ecfHxNe  of 
good  or  evil,  and  so  is  not  accountable  for  his  actions  ?  It  wouU 
then  come  to  this,  that  while  a  person  is  incapable  of  good  or 
evil,  and  so  not  accountable  for  his  actions,  he  does  that  whioh 
corrupts  his  heart  and  makes  him  a  sinner.  Now  is  it  not  a 
strange  supposition,  that  such  amazing  consequences  —  conse- 
quences affecting  our  immortal  condition,  should  depend  on  our 
conduct  before  we  are  capable  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong  ? 
According  to  this  supposition,  we  are  so  constituted  by  our  Crea- 
tor, that  we  destroy  ourselves  by  our  actions  before  we  are  oapa- 
ble  of  acting  as  moral  accountable  behigs. 

But  we  must  look  at  this  matter  a  little  further.    A  person 
now  puts  fi>rth  acts  which  are  in  no  respect  wroogi  as  he  is  h 
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pable  of  doing  wrong,  not  being  as  yet,  a  real  moral  agent.  But 
these  indifferent  actions  —  actions  wholly  blameless,  are  soon  to 
resnlt  in  mn,  whioh  is  the  quality  or  act  of  a  moral  agent  Noiw 
by  what  process  or  in  what  manner  does  he  beeame  a  mi»ral 
agent  ?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  he  becomes  so  jnst  at  thkl 
time  ?  Do  those  indifferent,  blameless  acticms  which  produce  sin, 
prodnce  moral  agency  too  ?  And  if  so,  how  does  it  always  hap* 
pen,  that  moral  agency  and  sin  come  into  existence  precisely  at 
the  same  time  f  Or  does  a  person  become  a  moral  agent  a  very 
little  time,  a  moment  or  so,  before  he  becomes  a  sinner  ?  Or 
does  he  become  a  sinner  a  moment  or  so  before  he  becomes  a 
moral  agent  f 

But  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  the  peraan 
whoUy  incapable  of  moral  agency,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
soppoang  that  those  voluntary  acts  which  produce  sin  are  really 
holy  or  sinful.  They  may  occupy  a  middle  place  between  good 
and  bad ;  and  the  person  may  somehow  be  responsible  for  them, 
tiKmgh  he  is  not  really  responsible ;  and  through  his  own  fault, 
as  it  were,  he  may,  before  he  sins,  do  that  which  will  result  in 
m ;  and  so  he  may  somehow  be  culpable  for  making  himself  a 
ainner,  by  doing  that  which  he  does  before  he  is  a  sinner.  But  cm 
Udob  supposition,  does  the  person  aim  at  this  result.  Does  he 
imJUnd  to  make  himself  a  sinner?  Does  he  know  what  he  is 
about  ?  And  does  he  mean  by  what  he  does,  to  become  a  traitfh 
gressor  ?  Does  be  choose  to  be  a  sinner  ?  and  is  not  this  a  sin  ? 
Sat  if  he  does  not  understand  the  matter,  and  does  not  mean  to 
pioduce  this  result,  but  something  else,  then  would  it  not  appear 
firange  that  he  should  be  plunged  into  a  state  of  rin  by  his  owb 
oonduct  unthout  his  awn  choice^  and  when  he  thought  of  no  suok 
tfiing? 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  opinion,  that  a  person  is  cul^ 
pable,  not  for  the  present  affection  or  act  which  is  wrong,  bol 
frr  that  previous  voluntary  conduct  or  free  determination  of  mind 
which  produced  the  wrong  affection  or  act.  Take  present  love  of 
flb,  or  enmity  against  God.  which  is  an  affection  of  the  heart 
Da  you  say,  the  nmier  is  not  oulpaUe  for  this  affeotion  or  statt 
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of  mind,  but  for  those  previous  acts  of  mind  which  oceukmed  H 1 
You  say  then,  that  if  this  wrong  afiection  should  be  the  very  fiiit 
•et  of  his  mind,  and  so  should  not  be  the  result  of  any  prevkwi 
determinations  or  acts,  he  would  not  be  blameworthy  for  it 
Though  it  would  be  an  unsuitable,  mistaken  affection,  and  nn^^ 
in  a  very  loose  sense,  be  called  sin,  he  would  not  be  jmdjf 
answerable  for  it,  because  he  did  not  produce  it  by  his  owtt 
voluntary  agency,  or  by  the  acts  of  his  free  will. 

Here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  word  mUy  as  I  haye  remailnd 
in  a  previous  Lecture,  is  often  used  in  common  discourse,  and  in 
Hm  sacred  Scriptures,  to  denote  the  entire  moral  fitculty  of  liiS 
mind.  According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  all  the  aflections,  Si 
well  as  those  acts  of  the  mind  more  appropriately  called  voIitionB, 
ire  acts  of  the  will.  If  this  is  the  view  we  are  to  take  of  fhs 
subject,  then  my  question  is,  '^  Why  are  we  not  answerable  Ibr 
one  act  of  the  will  as  well  as  another  ?  —  for  the  present  act,  as 
well  as  the  previous  act? "  And  then  it  would  seem,  according 
to  the  supposition  now  made,  that  we  are  answerable  for  the  prea* 
cut  act  merely  because  it  leads  to  a  subsequent  act.  If  this  is  Vbsb 
case,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  evil  and  blame-worthiness  of 
any  affection  or  act  of  the  mind,  does  not  lie  in  the  act  itself,  bat 
in  tiie  circumstance  that  it  tends  to  produce  other  acts  which  are 
wrong;  —  the  same  holding  true  of  each  of  those  other  acts, 
namely,  that  its  blame-worthiness  lies  not  in  itself,  or  in  its  own 
nature,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  it  leads  on  to  other  acts 
which  are  sinful.  And  then,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  this  infio- 
ence  of  the  present  act  of  the  mind  to  produce  other  acts,  is  gen* 
erally,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  matter  of  design.  Such  an  elbct' 
is  not  commonly  aimed  at.  In  exercising  the  present  afiection, 
our  mind  has  a  particular  object  in  view.  Towards  that  object 
we  put  forth  an  act.  We  love  it,  or  hate  it.  We  have  a  deure 
for  it,  or  an  aversion  to  it.  The  affection  is  very  simple,  being  a 
feeling  or  emotion  of  the  mind  towards  that  object.  Generally 
we  have  no  other  object  in  view  ;  and  certainly  we  do  not  com^ 
monly  take  into  view  the  effect  of  this  present  act  upon  future 
acts  of  the  mind.     In  truth  we  do  not  kmow  wbat'that  effiact  w3l 
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be,  before  we  hare  learned  it  by  experience.  And  sappoee  we 
have  learned  what  it  will  be ;  still  that  effect  is  not  the  thmg  we 
ooounonly  aim  at ;  it  is  not  commonly  oar  intention  by  this  pres- 
ent afiection  to  produce  other  wrong  affections.  Thus  the  sapps- 
•atioD  would  imply,  that  we  are  answerable  for  an  affection  or  aot 
of  the  mind,  on  account  of  a  circumstance  which  does  not  fall  un- 
der our  voluntary  control ;  which  generally  is  not  a  matter  of 
ehmce  or  intention  on  our  part,  and  which  is  often  contrary  lo 
our  choice.  For  how  frequently  is  it  the  case  with  the  sinner, 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  avoid  the  effect  of  his  present  act  upoD 
the  subsequent  state  of  his  mind  ?  He  desires  not  that  efleot ; 
he  dreads  it.  In  tbe  present  act  of  his  mind  he  has  quite  an- 
other  object  in  view.  The  supposition  would  therefore  make  «§ 
answerable  for  a  circumstance,  (viz.  the  influence  of  our  present 
l§ection  or  act,)  which  does  not  depend  on  our  choice,  and  whkdi 
m  often  contrary  to  it. 

.  But  why  is  it  supposed  that  we  are  answerable  for  the  preced- 
iqg  act  of  mind,  and  not  for  the  present ;  and  that  our  blamo- 
worthiness  lies,  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  preceding  ?  Is  it 
because  the  one  is  thought  to  be  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
other  ?  But  why  is  it  thought  to  be  of  a  different  nature  ?  Sup- 
pose the  present  affecdon  of  the  mmd  relates  to  the  same  object 
as  the  past.  Suppose  that  object  to  be  a  moral  object,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  mind  towards  it  to  be  love  and  desire,  or  hatred 
and  aversion.  Does  the  circumstance  that  one  of  them  follows 
the  other,  make  any  difference  in  their  nature  ?  The  present 
affection  may  be  stronger  than  the  former,  and  if  so  it  will  be 
culpable  in  degree ;  but  is  not  its  nature  the  same  ?  Thej 
by  the  supposition  both  exercises,  and  equally  exercises  of  the 
will,  taken  in  the  sense  above  noted.  Both  relate  to  the  same 
object  The  mind  is  equally  active  in  both,  and  equally  free 
from  all  compulsory  influence.  Why  are  they  not  both  of  the 
same  nature  ?  And  if  so,  why  are  we  not  as  answerable  for  one 
as  £ar  the  other  ? 

But  the  word  unll  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  Locke 
and  others.    Ift  this  sense  a  volition  or  an  act  of  the  will  is  that 
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deierminftticm  of  the  mmd  which  prodnoes  Mme  bodiljjr  act^  or 
•ome  other  act  of  the  XDind,  and  in  which  we  actually  aim  at  that 
effect ;  as  when  we  will  to  more  our  limbs,  or  to  exercise  the  mind 
in  a  particular  waj ;  and  so  a  rolitaon  is  distinguished  from  the 
affections  of  lore,  hatred,  compassion,  etc.  Let  us  examine  the 
subject  with  this  distinction  in  view.  The  opinion  we  are  ex- 
amining is,  that  our  blame-worthiness  does  not  lie  in  the  present 
affection,  but  in  the  previous  volition  or  choice  which  led  to  it ;  in 
other  words,  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  present  wrong 
affections,  but  for  those  acts  of  our  free-will  by  whidi  we  pro- 
duced or  excited  these  affections.    Here  I  remark, 

1.  That  volition  J  in  the  sense  here  intended,  u  not  the  cau9$  qf 
aff^ection.  It  does  not  by  its  own  influence  produce  it.  Tki^  m 
so  obviously  true,  that  no  man  of  sound  judgment  and  experiettoe 
ever  expects  such  a  thing,  as  to  excite  an  affection  in  his  own 
mmd  by  the  direct  power  of  volition.  The  affecti<m  is  exdtad, 
and  from  its  very  nature  must  be  excited,  by  a  suitable  object 
present  in  the  mind's  view,  not  by  an  act  of  the  will  soliciting  or 
requiring  it.  * 

2.  VoUtion^  in  this  restricted  sense,  is  the  canseqitenoe  of 
qff^ection.  All  the  volitions  or  active  choices  of  a  holy  being 
respecting  God,  are  the  effect  of  his  supreme  love  to  Ood  ;  and 
the  direction  of  his  voluntary  agency  in  respect  to  other  beings 
arises  from  his  love  to  them.  The  particular  volitions  or  active 
choices  of  the  selfish  and  woridly  arise  from  their  selfish  and 
worldly  affections.  They  choose  to  do  such  and  such  things, 
because  they  have  such  and  such  dispositions  and  desires.  Now 
as  the  affections  are  the  source  of  particular  volitions,  we  should 
naturally  conclude  that  the  affections  themselves  are  blami^ 
worthy  as  really  as  the  volitions  which  flow  from  them. 

8.  Suppose  the  affections  to  be  in  some  way  produced  by 
previous  volitions;  still  what  is  there  in  those  volitions  which 
should  make  us  answerable  for  them,  more  than  for  the  affections 
which  are  supposed  to  be  thus  connected  with  them  T  What  is 
there  either  in  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  those  acts  of  the 
mind,  which  should  render  ua  praiai^^oTtib^  ot  b\am»-^<stlh.^  fbc 
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them,  more  than  for  thoM-f  It  cftonot  be  said  that  we  hare  len 
agency  in  fhe  affections  tlian  in  wliat  are  more  appropriately  eaUsd 
Yolitioiis.  Nothing  can  be  conoared  in  which  our  minds  are 
noore  troly  active,  or  acti^  in  a  higher  degree,  than  in  lof«, 
desire,  hatred,  and  other  aflbctions.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
ToGtioDS  are  more  votximtary  than  tiie  alfections.  l%e  word 
vriuRtery  is  most  properiy  applied  to  that  which  is  the  ^eet  of 
ehoice,  or  which  takes  place  in  eonMequenoe  of  a  volition.  New 
m  tiiis  sense  the  aflEbctions  are  not  strictiy  yoltmtary ;  i.  e.  tiiej  do 
■0t  take  place  as  the  immediate  eflfeots  or  consequences  of 
volition ;  they  do  not  rise  m  tiie  mind  in  direct  obedience  to  an 
let  of  the  will.  When  writers  call  the  affections  vohmttartfy  it  is 
iMeause  they  do  not  make  the  distinction  above  noticed  between 
Ibe  affections  and  volitions,  but  regard  tiiem  all  as  acts  of  the  w3l. 
•ikeecMrdingly  when  they  call  the  auctions  voluntary,  they  do  not 
viean  to  imply  thi[t  they  are  consequent  upon  an  act  of  the  will, 
imt  that  they  are  themselves  acts  of  tiie  will.  If  regarded  in 
this  fight,  the  affections  are  as  voluntary  as  volitions,  both  being 
acts  of  the  wiU.  Volitiona  are  not  voluntary  in  the  other  sense, 
which  I  consid^  the  more  exact  sense  of  the  word ;  i.  e.  thej 
i»  not  flow  from  a  previous  act  of  tiie  will,  but  from  the  influenoe 
of  those  inducements  or  motives  under  which  the  mind  is  placed, 
the  word  therefore,  in  either  sense,  we  find  the  affections 

voluntary  as  the  volitions.  Why  then  are  we  not  responsible 
for  them?  I  say  this  with  reference  to  those  who  call  every 
Hong  for  which  we  are  accountable,  voluntary. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  expose  the  opinion  we  have 
keen  considering,  as  Edwards  does,  in  his  work  on  the  Will,  by 
•bowing  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  exclude  all  virtue  and  idee 
from  the  worid.  His  reasoning  on  tiiis  subject  is  a  very  striking 
•sample  of  the  reductio  ad  abiurdum.  No  one  can  resist  the 
farce  of  his  argument  in  any  other  way  than  by  refiunng  to  con- 
sider it. 

But  I  have  still  another  inquiry.     Is  not  the  mind  as  much  the 

mtthor  of  the  afifections,  as  of  the  volitions  ?     Does  it  not  as  truly 

4irigiBate  them  ?    I  introdaee  this  question  for  the  aabs  of  those 
VOL.  n.  *  26 
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irho  dwell  nraoh  upon  the  idea  that  a  man  most  be  the  aMor  of 
Ui  own  actbns  in  order  to  be  accountable. 

The  question  maj  be  quicklj  answered.  If  bj  being  the 
mtihor  or  ariffinator  of  its  affections,  is  meant  that  the  mind 
rmUy  exercises  themy  or  that  they  care  tndy  and  perfeeffy  the  adU 
efihe  mind;  then  the  mind  is  evidentlj  the  autiior  or  ori^nator 
of  all  its  affections,  as  well  as  its  volitions.  But  if  bj  originating 
our  affections  or  volitions,  is  meant  that  we  produce  them,  or  bring 
fliem  into  bemg  bj  anything  in  the  mind  distinct  from  its  afte> 
tions  or  volitions ;  then  I  contend  that  we  cannot  derive  fit>m  our 
consciousness,  or  from  any  other  source,  the  least  evidence  that  we 
do  ori^nate  our  aflfoctions  or  volitions.  We  are  conscious  of  tlie 
acts  of  the  mind  and  of  nothing  else.  These  acts  of  the  moid 
have  indeed  important  mutual  relations  ;  but  as  to  the  affiMJtioM, 
it  Ib  not  a  fact  that  thej  are  properly  produced  or  origjuiatM 
by  any  other  mental  acts.  The  mind,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed,  exercises  or  puts  forth  its  aflbctious ;  in  view 
of  suitable  objects  or  motives  it  acts  in  the  way  of  loving,  hating, 
etc.  This  is  the  whole  history  of  the  case.  The  mind  exists  as 
an  agent,  rational,  free,  moral.  Under  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, that  is,  with  various  objects  or  inducements  presented 
before  it,  it  acts  as  it  does.  This  is  all  that  any  man  ever  obser- 
ved in  himself,  or  witnessed  in  others,  or  read  in  history  ;  and  all 
which  any  man  can  conceive. 

We  have  now  examined  the  position  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dr. 
Ware  and  others,  that  the  first  existence  of  sin  must  be  the  result 
of  previous  voluntary  determinations  or  acts  of  the  will,  and  ac- 
cordingly that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sin  that  it  should 
exist  at  the  beginning  of  our  moral  existence  ;  and  we  have  found 
this  position  liable  to  objections  in  every  point  of  view.  The  fact 
IS,  that  moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  lie  in  the  affections  or 
mental  acts  themselves,  considered  in  their  own  nature.  It  were 
easy  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  virtue  or  vice,  holiness  or  sin, 
in  the  universe.  Btit  this  has  been  so  fully  proved  by  Edwards 
and  others,  and  is  indeed  so  perfectly  obvious  to  our  own  con- 
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sciences,  that  it  may  properly  be  taken  as  a  settled  matter. 
Here  then  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  reasonmg  on  this 
pcnnt.  As  soon  as  a  rational  being  has  a  dispomtion  or  affection 
which  is  of  a  moral  nature,  he  is  holy  or  sinful.  Whatever  may 
Be  the  antecedents  or  circumstances,  the  occasions  or  excite- 
ments of  affection,  he  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  as  soon  as  he 
Jbas  it.  At  its  very  first  existence  it  is  in  itself  right  or  wrong. 
If  it  is  love  to  God  or  benevolence  to  man,  it  is  right,  and  he  who 
has  it,  is  virtuous  and  praise-worthy.  If  it  is  enmity  to  God,  or 
selfishness,  it  is  wrong,  and  he  who  has  it  is  culpable.  And  a 
person  is  as  truly  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  for  the  first  moral 
d]spo8it]<m  or  affection,  as  he  can  be  for  any  subsequent  one ; 
because  it  is  of  the  same  nature.  Subsequent  affections  may  be 
increased  or  dimimshed  in  strength,  and  circumstances  may  at- 
tend them  which  render  them  culpable  in  a  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree. But  the  first  affection,  being  of  the  same  nature,  is  as  truly 
culpable  as  any  foUowmg  affections.  The  &ct  of  its  being  first 
makes  no  alteration  in  regard  to  its  desert.  So  that  the  doctrine 
of  our  native  depravity,  or  our  sinfulness  from  the  be^nning  of 
our  moral  existence,  is  in  no  way  mconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
rin,  or  with  our  free,  moral,  and  accountable  agency. 


LECTURE  LXVII. 


SXSBCISBS  OF  DBPRA VBD  AFFECTION  COMMENCI  EABLT. 

Men  of  a  Bpeculative  turn  of  mind  frequently  increaM  Ike 
difficulties  attending  the  subject  of  native  depravity  by  tiimr 
nyudidous  attempts  to  remove  them.  They  aspire  to  be  wiii 
above  that  which  is  written.  They  frame  theories,  which  died 
darkness  rather  than  light  upon  the  revealed  doctrine ;  -^  theorklt 
which  instead  of  explaining  the  fact  of  our  degenerate  state^  m 
strengthening  our  belief  of  it,  cause  the  Sstct  itself  to  be  doubted^: 
or  at  least  render  the  belief  of  it  less  productive  of  good.  If 
we  find  this  to  be  the  effect  of  any  hypothesis,  if,  in  consequence 
of  our  regarding  it  with  favor  we  are  less  affected  with  the  fear- 
ful fact  of  our  fallen  and  ruined  state  ;  we  ought  at  once  to  di»> 
miss  the  hypothesis,  by  whomsoever  recommended,  and  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  serious  belief  of  the  simple  truth  made 
known  by  Scripture  and  experience,  applying  ourselves  eaniestly 
to  the  appointed  means  of  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  our 
apostasy. 

Borne  of  the  philosophical  theories  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  fact  of  our  natural  depravity,  have 
more  appearance  of  truth  than  others.  But  even  as  to  those 
which  have  most  to  recommend  them,  long  experience  has  taught 
me  the  following  lessons  :  —  1 ;  not  to  maintain  any  philosophical 
or  metaphysical  theory  too  confidently,  as  all  such  theories  are  of 
human  origin,  and  therefore  fallible  ;  2 ;  not  to  contend  for  any 
one  of  them  as  though  it  were  exclusively  entitled  to  6ur  consid- 
eration inasmuch  as  it  may  be  no  more  entitied  to  consideratioii 
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some  otfaera ;  and  3  ;  not  to  set  mjself  against  any  phSoio- 
pUeal  theories  too  absdutely,  as  no  one  of  them  can  be  found, 
wlnksh  does  not  contain  a  portion  of  truth.  -—  Happy,  thrice  hap- 
pj  shall  we  be,  when  we  arrive  at  that  better  world,  where  the 
labor  of  forming  theories  and  opposing  errors  shall  be  end- 
ed, and  where  all  the  tniths  now  held  bj  the  different  classes  of 
Ouristians  or  contained  in  different  systems,  and  other  truths  too 
nUime  to  be  discovered  in  the  present  state,  shall  come  before  us 
m  an  their  harmony  and  lustre,  and  shall  unceasingly  illuminate 
enlarged  and  perfected  mmds. 

But  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  precautions  which  have 
suggested,  I  think  I  may  safely  lay  down  the  following  prop- 

itions,  not  as  hypotheses,  but  as  matters  of  fact ;  namely,  first, 
Ihat  diildren  begin  very  early  to  exercise  their  intellectual  and 
Mnd  fiicultiea,  and  that  among  the  eariiest  things  which  we  can 
ihacrvo  in  them  or  recollect  in  ourselves,  are  incipient  exercises  of 
wrong  aflEection ;  and  secondly,  that  wrong  affection  muet  be  mp-' 
f0md  to  cemmenee  in  ddldren  htfort  they  are  eaipdklU  of  elemH^ 
miBinifeeting  it  by  outward  rigns.  Or  to  express  it  all  summarily ; 
obiMren  manifest  wrong  feeling  very  early ;  and  it  is  but  reason- 
ihfe  to  Suppose  that  th^  beyvn  to  exercise  it  in  their  hearts  brfore 
Aqf  are  capable  of  mimifeedng  it» 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  detennine  how  early  children  be^ 
Id  diow  sinful  feelings  by  outward  signs ;  for  all  appearances 
tadioaie,  that  there  is  in  this  respect  a  great  difference  among 
Ihem.  And  I  am  fiir  from  taking  upon  me  to  determine  how 
long  sinful  feeling  exists  within  them  before  tihey  manifest  it  out- 
wvdly ;  for  in  this  respect  too,  they  doubtless  differ  from  each 
iltwir ;  and  in  regard  to  any  of  them  at  the  period  referred  to, 
ym  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  incipient,  elementary  actings 
ii  moM  affection  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  where  the  eye  of 
€iod  sees  the  essence  of  all  sin.  All  that  I  venture  to  affirm  is, 
Ikm  nasonablenefls  of  supposing  that  sinful  feeling  exists,  for  a 
or  sborter  time,  prior  to  its  distinct  manifestation. 

Ih  jon  ask  why  I  attach  special  importance  to  this  view  of  the 
?    I  answer,  ipmeraQy,  that  it  is  on  many  accounts, 

28* 
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desirable  to  have  a  right  conception  of  the  fiusts  pertaining  to  our 
apostate,  rained  state.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  know  the 
truth.  But  I  hare  a  more  particular  reason,  for  attaching  impor* 
tanco  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  namely,  that  it  has  an  obTioas 
bearing  upon  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. For  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  &ct  that  children  ezerciaa 
wrong  feeling  very  early ;  if  they  inwardly  transgress  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts  by  wrong  affections  before  they  are  CMft^ 
ble  of  showing  those  affections  by  external  signs ;  tiien  the  evils 
which  come  upon  those  children  who  fall  under  this  desciiptioiiy 
are  as  manifestiy  consistent  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  as 
fliose  which  come  upon  adult  transgressors.  The  evidence  that 
file  penal  evil  which  is  inflicted  upon  the  subjects  of  God's 
government  is  consistent  and  equitable,  does  not  depend  upon  tbo 
degree  or  the  form  of  their  guilt,  but  upon  its  eustence.  If  afc  a 
period  not  far  distant  from  their  birth,  transgression  of  moral  law 
is  in  any  way  found  in  them ;  if  while  it  is  hidden  from  the  eye 
of  their  fellow  men,  and  while  it  comes  not  within  the  reach  of 
their  own  efforts  at  recollection  in  subsequent  life,  it  is  still  seen 
in  its  essential  deformity  by  the  eye  of  Omniscience  ;  then  moral 
law  extends  its  rightful  authority  over  them,  and  its  penalty  holds 
them  in  its  grasp.  And  you  can  no  more  question  the  justice  of 
penal  infliction  here,  than  in  any  other  case  of  transgression.  As 
soon  as  those  who  have  a  moral  nature,  begin  to  be  the  subjects 
of  unholy  affection,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the  fSetct ;  so 
soon  do  they  fall  under  the  just  penalty  of  the  law,  although  they 
have  ^'  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression," 
nor  after  the  exact  similitude  of  the  transgression  of  any  aduH 
person.  Sin,  wherever  it  takes  place,  and  whatever  its  form  or 
degree,  incurs  a  just  punishment,  the  nature  and  measure  of  the 
punishment  being  always  determined  by  the  infallible  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Legislator. 

The  remarks  I  have  made,  you  will  observe,  have  no  relation  to 
children  before  they  are  in  God's  view  chargeable  with  the  begm- 
mng  of  morad  evil,  —  before  sin  in  some  form  and  in  some  degree 
exists  in  their  hearts.    If  we  refer  to  others,  and  would  account 
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fi>r  it  that  those  suflfer  pain  and  death,  in  whom  God  sees  nothing 
which  has  the  nature  of  sm,  notliing  which  his  unerring  justice 
can  regard  as  a  transgression  of  moral  law;* we  must  resort 
to  some  other  principle.  According  to  the  Apostle,  '^  death  comes 
by  dn."  And  if  it  does  not  come  bj  the  sin  of  those  who  wxSSst 
death,  it  must  come  by  the  sin  of  some  other  person  to  whom 
they  stand  in  an  important  relation.  This  however  cannot  be  par- 
ticularly considered  at  present. 

My  object  now  is,  to  obviate  objections  which  may  seem  to  lie 
against  the  proposition  laid  down  above  respecting  children  in 
early  life,  and  to  suggest  some  reasons  in  its  support. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  strange  or  unreasonable  in  the  sup- 
position that  children  have  feelings  which  are  morally  wrong,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  make  them  known  to  others,  either  by  words 
or  by  other  outward  signs.  They  cannot  do  this  before  they  have 
attiuned  to  a  considerable  degree  of  strength  and  activity,  both 
bodily  and  mental ;  and  this  requires  time.  But  how  soon  the 
necessary  strength  and  activity  arc  attained,  we  have  no  direct 
means  of  knowing.  We  cannot  look  into  their  minds  so  as  to 
discern  exactly  what  their  condition  is,  or  when  they  begin  to  be 
capable  of  those  mental  acts  which  are  the  elementary  principles 
of  a  sinful  character.  Hence  in  forming  a  judgment  on  this 
point,  aside  from  the  general  teachings  of  Scripture,  we  must  dil- 
igently use  the  scanty  means  of  knowledge  which  we  possess, 
humbly  seeking  the  truth,  if  haply  we  may  feel  after  it  and 
find  it. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  a  little  child  often  makes  an  effort  to  ex- 
press to  others  some  strong  feelings  which  struggle  within  him, 
before  he  has  learned  the  use  of  external  signs,  so  as  to  be 
able  intelli^bly  to  express  those  feelings  to  others.  The  fact  that 
the  feelings  cannot  at  present  be  distinctly  expressed  is  certainly 
no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist. 

Nor  is  the  incapacity  of  a  child  to  receive  particular  instruction 
from  parents  and  others  respecting  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
any  certain  proof  that  he  is  incapable  of  moral  feelings.  The 
very  eonstitution  of  his  mind,  the  ^^  law  written  on  his  heart/' 
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maji  without  iostructioQ  fixxB  others,  early  render  hhn  oapaUa 
of  moral  feeling.  Without  anj  particular  instruction,  there  maj. 
be  something  external  or  internal,  which  will  elicit  emotions ;  and 
these  emotions,  though  ejdsting  only  in  their  incipient  state  and  in 
an  exceedingly  low  degree,  may  be  the  ori^nal  elements  of  ohar- 
acter.  Ko  one  is  authorized  to  say  that  the  mind  cannot  havt 
such  emotions  before  it  is  capable  of  instruction  from  without. 
Indeed  the  elements  of  knowledge  must  of  necessity  exist  in  tba 
mind,  before  it  can  receive  instruction.  Instruction  on  intellect- 
ual subjects  does  not  originate  the  first  intellectual  acts,  but  pre- 
supposes them,  refers  to  them,  and  makes  use  of  them.  Thd 
same  is  true  of  moral  instruction.  It  does  not  ori^bate  the  first 
moral  emotions,  nor  communicate  the  first  moral  perceptions ;  but 
eridentiy  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  already  be- 
gun to  exist.  And  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  that  we  should 
remember  this,  and  should  well  consider  what  place  our  agency 
holds  in  the  instruction  we  give  in  eariy  life.  Much  is  dcme  in 
the  mind  before  our  work  can  begin.  There  must  be  yarious 
intellectual  and  moral  acts  as  elements  of  knowledge,  and  as 
materials  for  us  to  operate  upon.  Surely  then  we  cannot  prore 
that  a  little  child  has  no  moral  emotions,  because  he  is  incapable 
of  receiving  instruction  from  human  teachers.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  the  meaning  of  words  and  other  signs,  which  must  be 
used  by  teachers  as  the  means  x)f  giving  instruction.  But  hii 
mind  itself,  though  not  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  these 
ways,  may  be  capable  of  perceptions,  and  moral  emotions ;  and  as 
these  perceptions  are  the  incipient  elements  of  knowledge,  the 
moral  emotions  attending  them  are  the  incipient  elements  of 
moral  character. 

Again  our  not  being  able  in  after  life  to  recollect  that  we  had 
moral  affections  9o  early ^  is  no  certain  proof  that  we  had  none. 
The  recollection  of  those  acts  of  our  mind  which  took  place  in 
past  time,  depends  much  on  the  strengtli  v/hich  our  mental  facul- 
ties had  at  the  time  when  the  acts  took  place,  and  on  the  degree 
of  attention  we  gave  to  those  mental  acts.  The  mind  must  make 
eoDsideraUe  improvement|  before  it  can  retain  the  impression  cf 
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ito  ilioag^ts  and  feeUngs  for  any  length  of  time.  A  little  child 
often  has  a  memory  sufficient  to  recall  his  mental  acts  fiur  a  few 
ttHBntes  or  hours;  and  yet  those  acts  may  afterwards  entirely 
escape  his  recoIlecti<Hi.  Who  can  count  up  the  number  of 
tiioQ^ts  and  feelings  which  a  child  evidently  has  in  that  early 
period  of  life,  to  which  his  memory  afterwards  can  never  reach  ? 
Certainly  it  can  be  no  sufficient  proof  of  our  not  having  had  moral 
aieetioDS  in  early  childhood,  that  we  cannot  now  recollect  them. 
Who  will  say  that  this  want  of  recollection  is  a  proof  that  we  had 
no  moral  auctions  during  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  our  life  ? 
Generally  we  can  no  more  recollect  what  took  place  in  our  minds 
when  we  were  two  years  old,  than  what  took  place  six  or  twelve 
laontfas  earlier.  Evidently  then  we  may  have  had  moral  affee- 
tioiis  in  cfxr  early  childhood,  notwithstanding  our  inability  to 
recall  them.  When  we  had  them,  our  consciousness  of  them  was 
m  proportion  to  their  strength.  But  now  we  can  recollect  neither 
duit  consciousness,  nor  the  affections  to  which  it  related. 

Hie  circumstance  that  a  young  cluld  has  no  expUcity  formal 

bmowledge  qf  GMC%  laWy  is  no  proof  that  he  is  incapable  of  moral 

aftctioDS.     A  child  is  without  such  knowledge  till  he  becomes 

capable  of  receiving  religious  instruction.     But  how  can  he  receive 

inalniction  before  he  has  learned  the  use  of  language  and  other 

■IgDS  through  which  instruction  is  communicated  ?     No  one  can 

■uppoee  that  a  child  ordinarily  obtains  any  definite  and  correct 

Umb  of  Ood  and  his  law  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his 

Uft.     But  it  cannot  surely  be  thought  that  a  child  ordinarily  lives 

two  or  three  years  without  any  wrong  feelings.     It  is  oft^en  the 

ease  that  the  minds  of  children  are  wholly  neglected,  and  that 

tbey  continue  for  a  long  time  in  ignorance  of  the  character  and 

lair  of  Ood  ;  or  if  they  have  any  impressipns  made  on  their  minds 

M^pecting  these  subjects,  the  impressions  are  generally  erroneous. 

Bitt  who  supposes  that  children  and  youth,  during  all  the  years 

ef  their  ignorance  and  error,  are  incapable  of  any  feelings  either 

rig^t  or  wrong  ?    And  how  is  it  with  those  who  are  brought  up 

la  heathen  darkness,  and  have  no  proper  conceptions  of  Ood  and 

Ui  kw  f    The  Apostle  tells  us,  '<  they  are  a  law  to  themselves,'' 
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ftat  '^  thej  have  the  law  written  on  theur  hearts/'  i.  e.  ihej  hnim 
die  principles  of  law  imprinted  on  their  minds ;  thej  have  mond 
fiujulties  and  moral  perceptions.  Possessed  as  thej  are  of  a  monl 
mature^  their  being  destitute  of  any  such  explicit  and  fiDcmal 
knowledge  of  (Jod's  law  as  right  instruction  gives,  does  not  rente 
them  incapable  of  good  and  evil.  When  converts  among  tlia 
heathen  review  their  former  lives,  thev  see  many  of  their  feeliogi 
and  actions  to  have  been  sinful,  though  in  tiieir  heathenish  ilaii 
tliej  thought  nothing  of  them.  In  view  of  these  things,  who  m 
authorized  to  say  that  the  mind  of  a  young  child  is  incapable  of 
moral  feelings,  because  it  is  without  any  explicit  knowledge  of 
Gk)d  and  his  law  ?  Accordingly  those  passages  of  8oriptare 
which  speak  of  littie  children  as  having  no  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  furnish  no  conclusive  proof  that  they  are  incapably  of  monl 
affidctions ;  because  such  passages  may  be  understood  to  speak  of 
children  in  that  comparative  sense  which  is  common  in  the  word 
of  God.  Even  some  adult  persons,  who  are  evidently  8innei% 
and  are  spoken  of  as  deserving  a  degree  of  punishment,  (^^  few 
stripes,")  are  still  represented  as  iwt  knowing  their  Lord'9  wOL 
They  have  no  such  knowledge  as  others  have,  —  no  clear,  definitOi 
formal  knowledge,  which  comes  from  correct  religious  instmction. 
And  if  this  may  be  the  case  with  adult  persons,  who  are  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  capable,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than  others,  of 
sinful  feelings,  why  may  it  not  be  the  case  with  littie  children  t 
How  can  their  being  represented  as  having  no  knowledge,  cer> 
tainly  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case  nvith  them  ?  It  must  bow* 
ever  be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  they  are  in  such  a  state  of  igno* 
ranee,  they  are  capable  of  moral  affection  only  in  a  low  degree. 
Their  emotions  must  be  regarded  as  only  incipient  and  elementaiy, 
having  indeed  the  nature,  but  far  from  having  the  form  or  the 
strength,  of  the  emotions  belonging  to  adult  years.  So  the  first 
fittie  shoot  which  arises  from  the  opening  seed,  is  in  nature  iba 
same  vegetable  substance  and  has  the  same  vegetable  life  with 
the  stately  oak  which  it  afterwards  becomes. 

The  above  are  the  considerations  which  have  occurred  to  ma 
against  the  position  that  the  mind  in  early  childhood  is  capable  of 
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motil  feelings.  Few  will  think  that  sach  considerations  amoont 
to  a  valid  and  conclusive  objection.  And  if  thej  do  not  amonnl 
to  a  valid  objection,  then  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume  that  a 
fittle  child  is  incapable  of  emotions  which  are  of  a  moral  nature, 
WbA  no  one  has  a  right  to  proceed  on  the  ground  of  such  an  aa- 
■naiptaon,  either  in  pursuing  a  course  of  reasoning,  or  in  interprei- 
JDg  ttie  word  of  Gh>d.  If  a  man  comes  to  those  passages  of 
Beriptore  which  teach  that  all  are  sinners,  he  cannot  properlj 
aasame  that  all  little  children  must  be  excepted  on  account  of 
tbeir  supposed  incapacity  to  have  affections  morally  wrong.  To 
tmmm  in  this  way  would  be  to  assume  that  which  is  not  self- 
evident,  and  which  cannot  be  proved. 

This  then  is  the  position  which  I  would  maintain,  namely,  that 
BO  man  can  take  it  for  granted,  that  children  in  early  life  are  in* 
eapable  of  emotions  which  are  of  a  moral  nature.     I  pretend  not 
to  defend  my  position  by  direct  and  positive  proof.     Let  me 
kowever  remind  you  that  there  are  various  declarations  of  Scrip- 
lore  as  to  the  universality  of  sin  and  its  consequences,  whidi 
eaimot    be  understood  to    exclude    all  children.      But  it    may 
BDBwer  a  good  purpose,  to  advert  more  particularly  to  some  con- 
oiderations  in  favor  of  my  position,  that  children  are  very  early 
<Mipable  of  the  beginning  of  moral  emotions ;  still  not  attempting  to 
do  what  no  man  is  able  to  do,  that  is,  to  decide  how  early  this 
eapal^ty  of  moral  emotions  exists. 

1.  A  child  is  considered  by  all  sober  men  as  having  at  a  very 
maAy  period  a  rational  and  immortal  soul,  a  mind  endued  with 
intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Such  a  mind,  from  its  very  nature 
must  soon  be  capable  of  intelligence  and  moral  affection  ?  Besides 
ttiis,  the  little  child  possesses  those  bodily  organs  which  are  inti- 
Bmtely  connected  with  the  mind,  and  which  under  tiie  present 
institution  of  things,  are  always  concerned  in  the  exercise  of 
ttoa^t  and  feeling.  Now  the  fact  that  a  child  is  from  the  be- 
lling possessed  of  a  mind,  together  with  the  organs  of  thought 
and  feeling,  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  must,  not  long  after  the 
•oimnencement  of  life,  be  capable  of  thought  and  feeling,  capable 
tf  il^  I  mean  in  some  small  degree.    As  a  mind  exists  with  its 
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proper  bodilj  organs,  who  ean  fappose  that  there  k  injiliiig 
which  will  neoeesarilj  prevent  its  powers  from  beghmfaig  le  aMd 
themselves  at  a  veiy  early  period  ?  They  most  bepn  to  do  tUs 
sometime.  And  why  not  near  the  commencement  of  life  t  Is 
it  quite  reasonable  to  sa{qx)se  that  a  thing  of  so  actire  a  oalAe 
as  the  mind,  with  all  its  facnlties  and  its  bodily  organs,  thooi^  in 
$k  very  feeble  state,  should  remain  perfectiy  dormant,  Boi  oriy 
for  monlhs,  but  for  years ;  especially  when  it  is  eonsidered  UbI 
there  are  very  early  in  life,  varions  bodily  sensations  which  tn 
suited  to  rouse  the  mind  to  action  ? 

2.  It  agrees  best  with  common  analogy  to  suppose  that 
in  so  low  a  degree  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  others,  be^ns 
early.  The  development  of  all  our  corporeal  and  mental  poweis 
be^ns  in  this  manner.  And  the  same  gradual  and  at  the  lilw 
imperceptible  development  takes  place  in  tfie  vegetable  a^d  wir 
nal  world. 

8.  But  a  very  short  time  passes  after  the  conmenoemeiitef 
life,  before  a  child  becomes  capable  of  showing  evident  signi  ef 
feeling.  And  have  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that  feelmg,  as  wdl 
as  thought,  exists  still  earlier  ?  A  child  ^ves  indicationa  of 
various  feelings  and  strives  to  utter  them,  long  before  he  is  aNe 
to  do  it  in  the  usual  way.  And  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  fliat 
the  very  first  feelings  which  exist  in  the  mind,  have  the  same 
degree  of  strength  with  those  which  are  first  plainly  indicated  by 
outward  signs  ?  Is  it  not  rather  probable  that  the  first  emotions 
of  the  heart,  the  first  buddings  of  affection,  take  place  some  time 
previously  to  their  manifestation,  and  that  by  a  gradual  process 
they  acquire  an  ability  to  express  themselves  by  intelHgiUe 
signs? 

4.  To  suppose  that  chDdren  are  in  some  small  degree  moral 
agents  and  have  incipient  moral  emotions  very  early,  agrees  best 
with  the  general  representations  of  Scripture  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  things  in  divine  providence ;  both  of  which  indicate  that 
the  offirpring  of  human  parents  are  human  beings,  endued  with 
the  same  nature,  belonging  to  the  same  race,  and  under  the  same 
moral  administratiem  with  their  parents,  and  early  possessing  Hie 
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ttoiwuli  of  the  Mine  charaoter.  All  ihe#e  indicatitJiis  of  the  wort 
iHd  pntiridence  of  God  woidd  seem  incongruoosi  if  human  beingn^ 
ftr  a  kmg  iime  after  the  commencement  of  their  life,  were  totall/ 
destitute  of  moral  affections  and  moral  qualitiea^  and  of  all  actiud 
rdntion  to  a  mofld  government.  But  if  the j  are  eonsidered  as 
haraig,  Tory  early,  some  feeble  beginnings  of  moral  affection,  and 
of  eoBTse  some  elements  of  moral  character ;  it  would  help  to 
aake  the  rsplreseiitations  of  Soripttire  and  the  conduct  of  Pro?i- 
deftoo  appear  consistent  and  just.  This  view  of  the  subject  would 
do  something  towards  relieving  a  difficulty  which  is  general^ 
thought  to  attend  the  fact  that  children  suffer  and  die*  Some 
iof^pooe  they  suffer  and  die  as  irrational  animals  do^  without  any 
lefiBrence  to  a  moral  constitution,  or  the  principles  of  a  moral 
gsvemmeBt.  A  strange  supposition  indeed,  that  human  beingM 
dioald  for  a  o<»isiderable  time  be  ranked  with  brute  animals !  Ohil- 
dien  are  represented  in  a  very  different  light  in  the  word  of  God. 
Now  this  strange  supposition  is  made  on  the  assumption,  that  lit 
tie  diildien  are  capable  of  no  wrong  feelings,  that  they  have  notb- 
iBg  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  For  if  they  have 
Hub  even  in  the  lowest  degree,  —  if  the  eye  of  God  sees  in  them 
My  emotions,  however  feeble,  which  are  in  their  nature  wrong, 
wd  so  are  the  commencement  of  a  sinful  character ;  then  the/ 
do  not  suffer  as  innocent,  sinless  beings.  And  we  are  to  under- 
itabd  the  affirmations  of  the  Apostle  that  ^'  by  the  offence  of  one 
aD  are  constituted  sinners,"  and  that  '^  death  comes  upon  all  men 
because  that  all  have  sinned,"  as  applicable  to  the  human  race  at 
lai|^.  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand  the  declaration,  that 
aien  are  ^'  by  nature  children  of  wrath,"  and  that  ^^  no  one  can  see 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  being  bom  again,"  as  relating  to  aD 
maalrind  —  no  exception  being  made  by  us,  where  none  is  made 
by  the  word  of  Qod.  If  we  admit  that  children  have  a  degree 
ff  personal  dnfulness  as  soon  as  they  are  intelligent,  moral 
biiBgm  and  that  they  bejpn  to  be  intelligent  moral  beings  at  a 
twf  early  period ;  then  they  evidently  need  the  regenerating 
flffak  <tf  Qod,  as  really  as  others  do,  to  make  them  holy.  And 
i»  they  ^ome  olearly  and  fully  under  the  dispensation,  in  whidi 
roL  n.  27 
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Christ  18  exhibited  as  dying  for  onnere,  and  saving  fhait  wUdi 
was  lost ;  and  prayer  may  be  ofiered  np  for  their  renewal  by  tki^ 
Spirit  with  as  mach  propriety  as  for  the  renewal  of  tliose  wbo 
have  come  to  maturity. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  children  iriio  are  ib 
some  degree  Ihe  subjects  of  inward  exercnses  which  are  eorruiit 
and  sinful,  and  are  in  the  sight  of  God  really  transgresacMV  ef 
moral  law.  In  respect  to  God's  treatment  of  this  class  of  human 
beings,  we  have  found  no  more  difficulty,  than  in  his  treatment  cf 
adult  sinners.  They  are  all  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  and 
are  all  subjected  to  its  righteous  penalty. 

But  you  ask  how  we  are  to  regard  infant  children  before  tfaaj 
are  in  any  way  transgressors  of  moral  law  ? 

I  acknowledge  that  aside  from  the  teachings  of  God's  woid 
and  providence  I  should  be  totally  unable  to  give  any  satis&ctoij 
reply  to  such  a  question.  Reason  unenlightened  from  above, 
could  never  solve  the  difficulties  by  which  the  subject  is  encom- 
passed. And  whenever,  from  an  over-weening  confidence  in 
our  own  intellectual  faculties,  we  push  our  inquiries  a  single  step 
beyond  the  plain  truths  which  we  learn  from  revelation  and  ex- 
perience, we  involve  ourselves  in  darkness  and  perplexity.  If  we 
would  maintain  the  character  of  consistent  Christians,  we  must 
avoid  all  conjectures  and  unwarrantable  speculations,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us,  and  must  in 
our  faith  and  practice  conform  exactly  to  his  word,  neither  fallii^ 
short  of  it,  nor  attempting  to  go  beyond  it. 

It  is  clear  that  if  infant  children  are  for  a  time  entirely  free 
from  all  moral  affections  which  are  sinful,  they  do  not  during  that 
time  suffer  pain  and  death  as  a  token  of  God's  displeasure  against 
them.  Their  suffering  evil  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  just  recom- 
pense for  what  they  have  done,  inasmuch  as  they  have  done  noth- 
ing. It  is  clear  then  that  if  their  suffering  is  to  be  regarded  as 
punishment,  it  must  be  for  the  sin  of  some  other  person ;  and  if  so, 
it  must  doubtless  be,  according  to  Rom.  5 :  12-19,  for  tiie  sin  of 
Adam.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  pain  and  death  of  child- 
ren may  be  tlie  punishment  of  a  parent  for  his  sin.     It  is  often 
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lend  Terj  justly  regarded  in  this  light  in  the  common  course  of 
iproYideBOe.  And  the  ruin  of  Adam's  posterity  might  be  meant 
iB  a  ri^teous  judgment  of  Gk>d  for  his  offence..  He  must  have 
ftit  it  to  be  90,  and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  certainly 
iras  no  injustice.  He  deserved  punishment ;  and  he  could  not 
Obmplain  if  it  came  upon  him  in  the  way  of  sorrow  and  distress 
for  the  suffering?  of  his  descendants. 

'  A  respectable  English  writer  says,  that  *'  God's  inflicting  such 
evils  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  calculated  to  serve  puiv 
poees  of  the  very  highest  magnitude.   What  event  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, if  we  except  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  is  more  calculated 
iff  display  the  Almighty's  hatred  of  sin,  than  his  inflicting  for  one 
am  of  one  man,  calamities  so  tremendous  ?    And  what  event  in  the 
whole  universe,  if  we  again  except  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  is 
ttiore  calculated  to  display  the  glory  of  his  character,  than  his 
dcnng  this  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  strictest  rules  of  moral 
equity  ?''    But  how  is  this  proceeding  just  to  Adam's  posterity  ? 
"What  have  they  done  before  they  commit  sin,  to  merit  pain  and 
death,  —  what  have  they  done  to  merit  the  evil  of  existing  with- 
out \>rig^nal  righteousness  and  with  a  nature  prone  to  sin  ?     Here 
our  wisdom  fiuls.    We  apply  in  vam  to  human  reason  or  to  human 
consciousness  for  an  answer.     We  are  perplexed  and  confounded, 
and  find  no  resting  place  until  we  seize  the  sublime  truth,  that 
God's  ways  are  not  our  ways  nor  his  thoughts  our  thoughts,  and 
lliai  all  his  acts  and  all  his  appointments  are  right.     Were  we, 
in  the  exercise  of  our  own  reason,  independently  of  revelation, 
to  mt  in  judgment  on  the  question,  whether  the  posterity  of  Adam 
■hall  be  brought  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  by  his  ofience,  we 
should  certainly  decide  in  the  negative.    And  so  many  do  de- 
cide.    But  God  has  not  made  us  judges.     The  case  lies  wholly 
eat  of  our  province.     Our  duty  is  not  to  direct  the  great  con- 
eems  of  the  creation,  but  to  acquiesce  in  God,  and  to  believe 
irith.  aD  ttie  heart,  that  whatever  he  does  is  perfectly  right,  and 
not  less  right,  because  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  our  fallible 
Buads.     And  while  in  the  light  of  revelation  we  know  that  our 
Mng  brought  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  by  the  ofience  of 
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oor  federal  head  is  just  and  ri^t  on  Ood's  part,  wa  know  ili9 
that  it  is  nowise  unjust  to  us.  Although  in  our  ignonaura,  Vt 
might  think  it  a  hard  and  oppressive  condition  of  our  enioMit 
ttiflt  we  should  be,  from  the  first,  in  a  depraved  and  suflbinig 
state  ;  still,  in  the  light  of  divine  truth,  we  are  sure  tiiat  our  b^ing 
in  such  a  state  is  so  under  the  holj  and  benevolent  8uperin|9ii» 
dence  of  Grod,  as  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  ^j  of  hia  flit^ 
tributes,  or  with  any  of  the  principles  of  a  righteous  probatkni,  or 
a  righteous  retribution.  There  is  nodiing  in  our  probation  wblflh 
can  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  complaint,  and  there  will  be  notfe- 
kig  in  the  coming  state  of  retribution,  which  our  own  eonacieiioei 
will  not  pronounce  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  justice  aoi 
«quitj. 

Thus  while  in  the  mere  use  of  our  own  reason  we  find  fhi 
depths  of  divme  providence  unfathomable,  we  are  taught  m 
COiristians,  to  confide  unconditionally  in  the  autliority  of  QoVk 
word,  and  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  his  sovereign  wisdom. 

This  then  shall  be  our  inquiry,  namely,  what  has  God  tao^ 
ti8  respecting  the  state  of  infant  children  before  actual  sin  oonih 
mences  ?     What  are  the  revealed  facts  in  the  case  ? 

For  the  present,  let  us  see  what  light  is  cast  on  the  subject  hf 
that  excellent  compcnd  of  religious  truth,  the  Assembly's  Shcvtor 
Catechism.  Here  we  are  taught,  as  we  are  also  in  Romans,  5: 
12  — 19,  that  ^^  the  fall  brought  mankind  into  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery  ; "  in  other  words,  that  human  beings,  without  exceptioii, 
are  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  Had 
not  Adam  fallen,  his  posterity  would  not  have  been  in  such  a 
state.  It  is  through  his  offence  that  this  evil  comes  upon  them. 
The  manner  in  which  this  fallen  state  of  mankind  is  related  to 
the  fall  of  Adam,  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Catechism.  ^^  All  muk- 
kind  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  Mm 
tmd  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  To  this  statemeoit 
many  objections  are  made  ;  and  human  reason,  turning  away  from 
the  instructions  of  God's  word,  may  make  objections  to  any  statv* 
ment  however  Scriptural,  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  But  doM 
not  the  statement,   candidly  interpreted,  convey  an  impociiat 
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tnih  f  The  language  ia  indeed  free  and  artless,  and  ahould  be 
MBt  with  candor  and  liberality.  And  the  same  is  true  of  manj 
eiqpffesnons  of  Holy  Writ.  And  if,  instead  of  treating  the 
Miraed  Yohime  with  due  reverence  and  fairness,  we  labor,  as  infi- 
deb  do,  to  put  the  worst  possible  construction  upon  it,  we  may 
flunk  we  discoyer  in  it  many  principles  totally  £ELlse  and  per- 
liidooB,  and  totally  adverse  to  justice  and  goodness. 

Take  lor  example,  Hebrews  7 :  9,  10.  The  writer  says,  that 
Levi  the  son  of  Jacob,  that  is,  the  tribe,  of  Levi,  which  contained 
tte  Priesthood,  ^^paid  tithes  in  Abraham^  What !  paid  tithes 
befinre  he  was  bom  ?  Yes,  he  paid  tithes  long  before  he  began  to 
five.  The  explanation  which  the  inspired  writer  gives  of  the 
aiatter  is,  that  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  his  great-grandfatheri 
Abraham,  when  he  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedec.  Li  other  words, 
ke  was  a -descendant  of  Abraham,  and  because  he  stood  in  that 
ligation,  it  is  said  that  '^  he  paid  tithes  in  Abraham^  Here  the 
principle  of  representation  is  plainly  brought  before  us  by  the  sure 
vsrd  of  Grod.  In  the  matter  of  paying  tithes  to  Melchixedee 
Abraham  was  the  representative  of  Levi,  and  hence  of  the  tribe 
ef  Levi.  As  Abraham's  paying  tithes  to  Melchizedec  was  a 
Wuiifest  acknowledgment  of  inferiority;  so  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
deeeending  from  Abraham  and  consecrated  to  the  priestly  oflSce, 
was  inferior  to  our  great  High  Priest,  who  was  particularly  pre- 
fgnred  by  Melchizedec.  Levi,  containing  the  Jewish  Priesthood, 
was  in  this  way  shown  to  be  in  a  state  of  inferiority  to  the  Priest 
ty]Hfied  by  Melchizedec,  just  as  though  he  himself  had  paid  tithes 
.to  that  superior  personage.  He  paid  tithes  in  Abraham  virtuaUjf. 
Abraham  in  that  affiiir,  acted  for  him.  On  the  principle  of  repre* 
sentation,  Abraham's  act  was  his.  It  was  not  stncHj  Ina  personal 
aetj  but  it  was  as  if  it  had  been  his ;  —  it  was  his  by  imputation; 
it  was  reckoned  to  him.  You  will  particularly  notice  the  language 
hsre  used  by  the  inspired  writer.  He  does  not  express  himself 
fMm%,  as  though  he  was  declaring  what  was  literaUy  and 
strictly  true.  His  language  is,  —  '^  And  as  I  may  so  say^  Levi 
also,  who  reeeiveth  tithes,  paid  tithes  in  Abraham  ;  for  he  was  yet 
JB  the  loins  of  his  father,  when  Melchisedec  met  him."  — ^  / 

27* 
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My  90  My/'  —  It  BoftenB  the  ezprenon,  and  ahows  Umi  it  il  to 
ke  oonstraed  reaaonablj,  and  not  to  be  pressed  too  fiu*.  Bqli 
eoDstnied  reasonably,  it  conveys  an  important  truth.  The  eoon^ 
qaence  of  what  Abraham  did  in  paying  tithes,  reaehed  ]J9fK 
Abraham's  art  was  impaled  to  him,  that  is,  reckoned  to  bis  ao* 
count.  In  relation  to  the  object  of  the  aaered  writer,  it  was  ti 
though  Levi  himself  had  done  the  significant  act  which  AbrabMI 
fid  in  paying  tithes.  Speaking  freely,  we  say,  Zevi  did  it.  ^^  M^ 
paid  tithe$  in  Abraham.^^ 

Now  the  phraseology  in  the   Catechism  is  exactly  like  tlMl 
which  has  just  been  quoted  from  Bcripture,  and  is  to  be  und^fr 
stood  in  the  same  manner.     Adam  was  the  father  and  the  coqirtt 
luted  head  of  all  mankind.     According  to  the  language  ij{  tli# 
kispired  writer,  they  were  in  the  loms  of  their  &tber  whm  h$ 
transgressed ;  that  is,  they  are  the  deseendants  of  sinning  Adaai. 
And  as  he  was  their  federal  head  and  representative,  they  vi$4i^ 
mlfyj  or  in  eff^ectj  did  what  he  did.-*-^^A«  we  majf  m>  mi^ 
**  ttiey  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgressica.'' 
Bo   the    Scripture   expresses  it ;   '^  through  the  offence  of  0119, 
the  many  die ; "  and^Hhrough  that  one   ofience  judgment  caii|9 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation."     When  our  first  father  sinnodi 
ke  lost  the  image  and  favor  of  God,  and  incurred  the  penal^ 
of  the  law.    And  his  posterity  share  with  him  in  these  penal  001^ 
sequences  of  his  offence.     They  partake  of  the  ^^  ffnilt "  of  Ul 
first  sin  ;  that  is,  they  are  subject  to  the  evils  which  he  inounvd 
by  sin ;  through  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  they  are  destitotl 
of  origmal  ri^teousness,  and  their  whole  nature  is  corrupt.     Aii4 
in  the  result  they  are  actually  sinners  ;  sinners  as  really  and  o#|^ 
lunly,  as  though  they  had  existed  with  Adam,  and  had  aiimad 
when  he  sinned.      They  experienced  the  evil  ccHisequenoes  qf 
what  he  did.    Thus  ^^  the  fall  brought  mankind  into  a  state  of  m^ 
•ad  misery.''     Through  the  offence  of  one  the^  were  all  conetiiiUi^ 
emnerSj  ^ttnd  judgment  came  vpon  themy  as  sinners*  tp  condmmt^ 
tlon. 
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Thb  particular  view  of  young  cbilcbreii  presented  in  the  last 
Ijactnre^  eovers  only  a  part  of  the  grouqd  to  be  surveyed.  !Eh9 
fSMtion  remains,  fvhat  is  the  state  of  the  truant  mind  previouM^ 
to  the  CMimeneement  qf  sinful  cfffeotian* 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  I  shall  avoid  strong  affirma- 
tioBs,  and  the  announcement  of  over-confident  opinions.  The 
•nbject  is  abstruse  and  difficult,  lying,  as  it  doo6  in  many  respectsi 
beyond  ihe  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  We  have  neither  the 
fRMM  of  understanding  it  perfectly,  noit  the  necessary  c^gMteUj^ 
far  this,  whatever  means  might  be  afforded  us.  On  such  a  sul>- 
jeot  our  best  conceptions  will  be  likely  to  be  mingled  with  error, 
and  the  conclusions  which  may  now  appear  to  us  most  certaip, 

J  be  found  on  further  enquiry,  to  result  from  premises  which 
partly  or  wholly  false.  I  would  remember  these  remarks 
■yself ;  and  instead  of  appearing  before  the  public  as  a  strenuous 
idvooate  of  any  one  philosophical  theory,  exclusively  of  every 
•kher,  I  would  treat  the  opinions  of  all  wise  and  good  men  with 
iMpect.  And  though  I  have  been  considering  the  subject  before 
«•  for  a  long  time,  I  would  still  place  myself  in  company  with 
those  who  are  inquires  c^ter  ih$  tru;th^  wh<>  are  aapiring  after 
a  better  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  a  clearer  light  than  haa 
Jit  shone  upon  the  minds  of  Ghristiana. 

The  depravity  of  man  has  ^omnumlff  \imn  coofudered  aa  009^ 
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gistang  ori^nallj  in  a  wrong  dispoManj  or  a  corrupt  naton, 
which  is  antecedent  to  any  sinful  emotions,  and  from  which,  la 
an  inward  source,  all  sinful  emotions  and  actions  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  manj  considerations  in  favor  of 
this  opinion. 

We  have  evident  occasion  for  the  use  of  such  words-  as  dispoBh 
tiouj  mcKnaUony  propensity^  nature.  Were  there  no  such  words 
in  our  language,  we  should  be  sensible  of  the  deficiency,  and,  fiir 
the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  common  discourse,  should  be  compel- 
led to  introduce  them.  Without  words  of  such  import,  how  could 
you  express  what  you  often  wish  to  express,  as  to  the  habitual 
character  of  an  intelligent  being  ?  You  say,  such  a  man  is  om- 
ricious.  But  it  may  be  that  he  is  not  now  putting  forth  avaricioiis 
act$  of  mind.  For  though  he  is  a  very  avaricious  man,  he  may 
at  present  be  wholly  occupied  with  thoughts  and  feelings  of  iih 
other  kind.  But  who  considers  this  as  a  reason  for  not  callii^ 
him  an  avaricious  man  ?  What  then  is  your  meaning,  when  you 
call  a  man  avarici(mSy  while  his  mind  is  engrossed  with  other 
objects,  and  is  at  present  free  from  all  avaricious  thou^ts  and 
feelings  ?  Do  you  mean  merely,  that  he  has  indulged  avaricious 
desires  and  followed  avaricious  practices  in  times  past?  But  Om 
dUme  would  not  be  a  conclusive  reason  for  calling  him  avaricious 
now ;  because  he  may  have  reformed,  and  may  now  possess  a 
better  spirit.  By  calling  the  man  avaricious,  do  you  then  mean, 
that  he  will  certainly  have  avaricious  feelings  hereafter ,  when  the 
objects  of  avaricious  desire  shall  come  before  his  mind  ?  But 
the  mere  fact,  however  certain,  that  he  will  have  such  feelings  at 
a  future  time  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  callmg  him  avaricious 
now ;  because  those  future  feelings  may  come  in  consequence  (^ 
a  change  in  his  character.  It  was  certain  that  Adam,  though  at 
first  holy,  would  become  a  sinner.  But  this  surely  was  no  reason 
for  calling  him  a  sinner  while  he  remained  holy.  It  is  also  cei^ 
tiun,  that  some  who  are  at  present  impenitent  sinnerSi  will  herd- 
after  become  Christians.  But  shall  we  therefore  count  them 
among  Christians  now  ?  If  a  man  is  with  propriety  called  avar 
ricious,  it  must  be  on  account  of  something  which  belongs  U>  him 
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•*  present.  He  most  either  have  awieioiis  feeUngs  at  tbe 
present  time,  or  must  have  that  in  his  mind  from  which  avaricious 
feelings  will  naturally  arise.  There  must  be  in  the  state  of  his 
vind  an  aptitude  to  such  feelings,  a  foundation  for  such  exercises. 
TbiB  aptitude  or  foundation  is  the  very  thing  which  is  commonly 
eaDed  dxtpomiion^  propensity^  inelination^  or  principU  of  cuiion. 
Bdwards  calls  it  a  ^^  principle  of  nature ;"  which  he  expUins  to 
be,  '^  that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature  for  any  particular 
kind  of  exercises,  —  so  that  for  a  man  to  exert  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  in  that  kind  of  exercises  may  be  said  to  be  his  nature." 
Dr.  Dwight  calls  it  ^'  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  intelligent  beings," 
«-*'  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  tiiat  its  ex- 
islence  is  proved  by  its  eifectB."  — ^^  We  speak  of  human  nature 
M  SHlfiiZ,"  he  says,  ^^  intending,  not  the  €ietudl  oommisman  of  sm, 
tut  a  general  characteristic  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  which 
lie  has  committed  rins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared  and  prone  to 
commit  others."— ^' With  the  same  meaning  in  our  minds,  we 
use  the  phrases,  9ii\ful  propensity ^  corrupt  hearty  depraved  ndnd, 
and  the  contrary  ones."  —  ^'  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phrase- 
ckgy,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists  why  one  mmd  will  be 
ilie  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another  of  rinful  ones.  We  do 
not  intend  to  assert  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  volitions 
has  been  or  will  be,  holy  or  sinful,  —  nor  do  we  refer  immediately 
to  actual  wlHians  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to  mdicate  a 
state  of  mind,  out  of  which  holy  volitions  in  one  case  may  be 
ftirly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful  ones  in  another :  such  a  state, 
10  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy 
mind  were  to  become  the  same  with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  vo- 
fiKons  would  henceforth  be  sinful,  and  vice  versa.  This  stctte  is 
Ae  cause  which  I  have  mentioned,  a  cause  the  existence  of  which 
HMist  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  perfect 
esQsality  tiiat  any  volition  is  anful  rather  than  holy."  It  will  be 
seen  that  Dwight  uses  the  word  volitione  in  the  large  sense,  in- 
elliding  the  aflections  or  emotions. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  the  avaricious  man.    Most  certainly 
il  oannot  be  proper  to  attribute  this  character  to  him,  except  fee 
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that  which  reaUy  beloDgs  to  him  tunr,  —  a  present  quaKtj  or  stato 
of  his  mind.     Whatever  avaricious  feelmgs  maj  hereafter  be 
excited  in  his  nund ;  still  if  they  do  not  arise  from  sowiettiii^ 
wrong  in  the  present  state  of  his  heart, — if  he  is  now  entiiel|F 
free  from  all  propensity  or  aptitude  to  sach' feelings ;  Ihere  woaU 
be  no  justice  in  calling  him  avaricious.    The  man  wh<»n  yMi 
can  avaricious,  envious,  or  revengeful,  may  not  now  exhibit  mimr 
rice,  envy,  or  revenge,  in  any  acts  of  mind ;  why  then  do  joe 
represent  him  as  sustainmg  such  a  character?    What  do  your 
thoughts  fix  upon,  as  a  reason  for  applying  these  epithets  to  him  I 
Is  it  not  that  very  thing,  which  is  commonly  called  propemgOjf^ 
diipasitianj  or  state  of  nUndf    Though  ho  is  not  the  subject 
ij{  any  present  feelings  of  avarice,  envy,  or  revenge,  his  attentioii 
being  occupied  with  other  things ;  he  has  an  invariable  propensitjF 
towards  them,  and  will  at  once  exercise  ihem,  when  a  favoraido 
opportunity  occurs.     This  disposition  or  aptitude  of  mind  is  thsl 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  a  man's  chif- 
acter. 

Now  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  a  disposition  or  pro- 
pensity to  sin,  understood  as  above,  exists  in  the  human  nund 
from  the  beginnmg.  Some,  who  do  not  fully  agree  with  Dr. 
Dwigbt  and  other  orthodox  divines  in  their  reasoning  on  this 
point,  still  hold  that  man's  nature  since  the  fall  is  such,  that 
he  certainly  will  sin,  and  that  his  nature  is  the  cause  or  reason 
of  his  sinning.  By  nature  I  suppose  they  mean  the  same  as  is 
commonly  meant  by  disposition^  propensity^  or  tendency  to  sm^ 
It  has  been  the  common  doctrine  of  orthodox  churches  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  the 
subjects  of  natural  depravity^  or  depravity  of  nature,  or  an 
innate  tendency  or  bias  to  sin.  This  quality  or  state  of  mind 
clearly  belongs  to  man  from  the  commencement  of  his  being; 
and  this  is  what  is  more  generally  intended  by  original  sin; 
although  this  phrase  is  meant  also  to  include  the  fact,  that 
depravity  and  ruin  come  upon  us  as  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin.  But  the  particular  question  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned is,  whether  this  settled,  universal  propendty  to  inn  in 
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poateriij  of  Adam  may  not  be  a  reason  for  their  being  de- 
aamiDated  sinners.  Here  let  us  advert  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  If  a  man  shows  a  disposition  to  coyetous  feelingp 
wd  practices,  we  call  him  a  covetous  man.  And  if  we  could 
blow,  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  that  he  has  such  a  dispo- 
■lion,— a  deposition  which  will  uniformly  and  certunly  develop 
ilsdf  in  covetous  desires  and  practices ;  we  should  say,  he  has 
the  grand  element  of  a  covetous  character ;  he  is  a  young  mmr. 
And  if  we  knew  that  any  man  had  a  decided  disposition  to 
commit  murder,  whether  he  had  ever  acted  it  out  or  not;  we 
abould  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  character  of  a  murderet. 
We  should  say,  he  is  a  murderer  in  hearty  and  a  murderer  in  A$ 
tight  of  Ood.  And  if  we  had  evidence  that  the  whole  race  of 
aan  were  bom  with  a  disposition  to  this  particular  crime,  that 
ibey  were  universally  inclined  to  commit  murder;  we  should 
speak  of  them  as  universally  a  race  of  murderert;  and  we 
riMmld  regard  them  as  murderers  virtuaUy,  not  only  before  they 
had  perpetrated  any  murderous  deed,  but  before  they  had  con* 
eeived  any  direct,  formal  purpose  to  do  it.  Their  having  an 
hieHnatian  or  propenrity  to  such  a  deed  of  wickedness  would  be 
an  tiiat  the  case  required.  The  same  might  be  said  of  other 
fimns  of  moral  evil.  Now  there  is  evidently  in  every  human 
being,  a  disposition  to  sin^  a  state  of  mind  from  tiie  beginning 
ef  fife,  which  wiU  certidnly  and  uniformly  lead  him  to  transgress 
the  divine  law,  whatever  his  outward  circumstances  may  b^,  and 
whatever  causes  may  operate  upon  him,  either  external  or  inter- 
nal, except  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
tiie  existence  from  the  first  of  such  a  disposition  in  man  has 
generally  been  thought  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  representing  him 
as  by  nature  depraved,  sinful,  and  lost,  and,  at  the  very  begin- 
fling  of  his  existence,  needing  regeneration,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  redemption.  This  view  of  the  subject  shows  regeneration  to 
be  substantially  the  same  thing,  at  whatever  period  of  life  it  may 
take  place.  It  is  the  giving  of  a  new  heart.  Man's  unrenewed 
Keart  is,  from  the  beginning,  depraved^  unholy^  prone  to  sin. 
This  is  his  natural  character.     The  child  Jesus  was  never  in 


■dy  degree  proM  to  rin.  He  had  nerer  Vky  disporitioii  er  sMt 
«f  iiritid  that  tended  to  am  fai  any  of  He  form.  Be  hod  ^M 
evil  principle/'  •—  '^  wM  not  at  ail  under  the  inHnence  of  tmf 
native  depravitj."  For  any  other  child  to  be  regenerated^  ii 
to  be  ao  ohanged  in  hia  disposition  or  moral  nature  by  the  dMbt 
Bpirity  as  to  become,  in  a  mea^re^  Uke  the  Mid  «/eit«e.  flii 
tame  divme  power  which  gave  the  son  of  VUrj  a  holy  oatmr^er 
diepoeition  at  his  first  birth,  can  make  any  other  child  of  a  hdy 
mtare  or  diepontion  bj  a  new  birth.  This  eyery  child  of  Adam 
needs  ;  and  without  it  no  one  can  be  saved.  And  when  any  eae 
18  renewed  in  infancy,  the  change  will  early  show  itself  in  the  loft 
of  truA,  fear  of  sin,  desire  of  religions  mstmction,  aspirfaig  aflsr 
God,  and  other  holy  exercises. 
That  sneh  a  propensity  to  sin  as  I  have  deeoribed,  exbts  in  afl 
s  Hen  from  the  be^nning  of  their  life,  and  that  this  constitatea  Uto 
eesence  of  depravity,  has  been  maintained  almost  mnversaUy  by 
men  who  have  embraced  the  other  doctrines  of  the  orthodiac: 
fiuth.  It  was  held  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  except  the  Pehir- 
gians.  It  was  and  is  contained  in  all  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed 
ehurches  in  Europe  and  America.  It  was  held  by  ArminiiiS, 
and  is  now  maintained  by  the  Wcsleyan  Methodists.  Evea 
those  in  our  country  who  object  to  some  of  the  expresmona  aad 
modes  of  reasoning  used  by  the  older  Calvinists,  still  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  sin  exists  in  ma& 
from  ^e  beginning.  Dr.  Hopkins,  whose  views  on  most  subjeotg 
are  sober  and  scriptural,  speaks  of  man's  being  sinful  as  9oon  a$  he 
exkts.  He  holds  that  our  moral  corruption  takes  place  ^^  as  socm 
as  we  become  the  children  of  Adam,"  i.  e.  ^^  at  ihe  beginning 
of  our  existence."  He  speaks,  too,  of  our  being  inclined  to  9m 
from  the  first  Dr.  Dwight  maintains  that  all  men  ^^  are  bom 
onners  ;  "  —  ^^  that  infants  are  contaminated  hi  their  moral 
nature,  and  bom  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam ; "  and 
speaks  of  this  as  what  precedes  moral  action :  and  with  Um 
agree  Smalley,  Hart,  Backus,  and  other  ministers  generally,  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  And  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  haa 
puUiahed  it  as  his  belief  ^'  that  all  mankind^  in  oonaequenoe  dl 
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Adam's  fall,  are  bam  de9titute  of  hoUne$9j  and  are  &y  natmn$ 
jttiaUy  AffToned*^  Other  expressions  of  his  on  this  sabject  maj 
vplain  what  he  means  by  being  hwn  deHitute  of  hoUnesBj  and 
being  iy  nature  totcMy  depraved.  Speaking  of  mankmd  in  iheir 
fresent  &llen  state,  he  says :  ^^  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
flund,  that  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  sin  in  men  in  all  tiie 
appropriate  circumstances  of  their  existence."  According  to 
Jum,  then,  it  is  something  in  the  mind  itse^j  in  the  very  nature 
-of  the  mind,  which  proves  the  occafflon  of  sm.  He  calls  this 
^*  a  tendency  to  sin,"  and  a  tendency  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
■and. 

Various  passages  are  found  in  Stuart's  Commentary  on  tibe 
Romans,  which  assert  the  same  doctrine.  He  says  :-~^^  Men 
mn  bora  destitute  of  all  disposition  to  holiness."  He  speaks 
fAesi  of  the  ^*  fiiUen  nature  and  degenerate  condition  of  Adam's 
foaterity."  Of  infants  he  says ;  —  ^^  that  their  natural,  unregen- 
irate  state,  is  a  state  of  alienation  from  God,  and  one  whidi 
ttaeds  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  that  if  they 
.  are  saved,"  (which  he  hopes  will  be  the  case)  they  must  have  ^'  a 
taste  "  or  ^^  relish  for  the  holy  joys  of  heaven  implanted  in  their 
loiils."  And  he  asks:  —  ^'  Is  there  nothing  then  which  Christ  by 
kis  Spirit  can  do  for  infants,  in  implanting  such  a  taste  f  "  Ha 
«peaks  of  those  who  die  before  they  contract  actual  guilt  in  their 
.aiwn  persons,  and  says  ;  ^^  they  still  need  a  new  heart  and  a  ri^ 
i^ptri^,"  —  (just  what  all  sinners  need,)  not  prospectively^  but 
mow.  And  after  making,  perhaps  inadvertently,  some  free 
remarks,  which  have  commonly  been  understood  to  be  inconsisteni 
'irith  the  common  doctrine,  he  takes  special  care  to  inform  us, 
.iliat  he  believes  all  Adam's  posterity  to  be  bora  into  the  degene- 
lAte  state  above  described,  and  that  he  has  meant  to  advance 
jiothing  at  variance  with  this  doctrine. 

You  see  how  general  is  the  belief,  that  mankind  are  naturally 

-aMdined  to  sin,  that  they  are  bora  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  a  ten- 

.  '4eoioy  existmg  in  their  very  nature,  previously  to  moral  action ; 

land  that  this  disposition  or  tendency  constitutes  their  native  state* 

flOba  question  now  is,  whether  it  may  not  be^  partly,  at  least,  eo 
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Moount  of  this  degeMmU  nature  of  Adam^s  potteritj,  thfti  CM 
apoaks  of  them,  and  ia  his  go^rerament  treats  thoM,  at 
from  the  very  begmBing  of  their  pereonal  existenoe,  and  pvati 
\y  to  any  cutwU  transgression.  This  Yiew  of  the  8iib|eak  Dr. 
Dwight  partiottlarly  aaaintains  in  his  sjitem  of  Theology.  H0 
it^eots  the  idea  that  God  infliots  saoh  snfieringi  as  infiuiia  endim^ 
^  on  moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  innoeent,"  and  argoea  horn 
ttie  snflferings  and  death  of  infants,  ^^  that  they  are  eontMafaialal 
m  their  moral  nature,  and  bom  in  the  likeness  of  apmtats 
▲dam ;  "  -*-  '^  a  fact,"  he  says,  ^^  irresistibly  proved,  so  fkr  as  the 
most  unexceptionable  analogy  can  prove  anything,  by  tha  d^ 
fvaved  moral  conduot  of  every  infant  who  Hvea  so  long  as  to  be 
Mkpable  of  moral  action." 

This  opinion,  whioh  has  generally  been  maintained  by  evangeli- 
Ml  writers,  I  bring  forward  here  as  an  opinion  which  is  no4  to  be 
hastily  dismissed  on  account  of  any  speculative  difficulties*  The 
apnion  may  he  iruje.  In  our  very  nature^  in  the  state  of  oqr 
vnnds  from  the  beginning  of  our  existence,  God  may  see  a  metal 
eontamination,  a  corrupt  propensity,  which,  connected  as  it  is  with 
flie  first  oSence  of  Adam,  renders  it,  in  his  in&Ilible  judgment,  juit 
tnd  right  for  him  to  treat  us  as  finTierB.  In  the  native  character 
ef  Adam's  posterity,  there  may  bo  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
moral  evil,  —  essentially  the  same  moral  evil  in  (Jod's  view,  with 
that  which  is  afterwards  made  visible  to  us  by  its  developments. 
.And  may  it  not  be  that  infants  suffer  and  die  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  one  offence  of  Adam,  according  Id 
Bom.  6:12-19? 

But  there  are  some  who  object  to  calling  any  thing  sm/W,  or 
-morally  corrupt^  except  actual  transgreinon.  They  admit  that 
man  has  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  sin  before  moral  aotion  com- 
mences ;  but  they  deny  that  such  propensity  is  to  be  denominated 
iinful,  or  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  moral  nature. 

This  point  was  particularly  considered  in  the  controversy  b^ 
^een  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  Edwards.  In  his  treatise  on  Ori^nal 
Sin,  Edwards  makes  a  particular  statement  of  the  points  in  whioh 
lie  and  Taylor  were  agreed.    He  first  lays  down  the  general 
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proporitioii,  thai  mankind  are  aU  naturalbf  in  $iuA  a  stattj  tM 
Agr  umersaUjf  run  into  that  wMeh  is  in  tffect  their  own  uttttn 
€Umal  perditian.  Then  he  presents  it  in  two  parts :  1.  That  iM 
mt&tk  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  that  they  certainly  ani 
VBiyeisalljr  commit  sin ;  and  2.  That  all  sin  exposes  to  ntter  dt»- 
•tniotioD,  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of 
4iTme  grace.  In  these  points,  Taylor  and  Edwards  were  agreei', 
as  Edwards  clearly  shows.  What  then  was  the  grand  point  ttk 
itsae  ?  It  was  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  The  greattr 
part  of  Taylor's  book  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  original  rin, 
ia  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  And  Taylor  speaks 
ef  the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  nnftd  nature  to  Adam's  pos- 
terity, as  the  grand  pomt  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainors  of  tilt 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  That  all  men  have  from  the  first  a  eof^ 
rupt  and  iir^ful  nature^  is  what  Edwards  undertakes  to  prove  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  Dr.  John  Taylor.  I  mention  this  m 
a  historioal  &ct.  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  get  a  just  and  ada*- 
<pftte  view  of  the  controversy  which  has  at  difierent  times  shown 
ttself  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  it  specially  important  to  maloe 
Umself  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Edwards  and  Dr.  John  Tay- 
tor  oil  tbe  same  subject ;  and  he  can  hardly  stop  without  traciiig 
the  cootroversy  back  to  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Of 
A  the  books  whidi  have  ever  been  written  against  the  doctrine  of 
aatiTe  depravity  and  in  support  of  the  Pelagian  scheme,  that  of 
Dr.  John  Taylor  exhibits  the  greatest  adroitness,  and  the  most 
taking  plausibility.  Other  things  which  have  been  brought  oat 
rince,  are  either  a  repetition  of  what  he  wrote,  or  they  hold  f(>rtli 
Ae  substance  of  his  reasoning  in  different  forms.  And  in  my 
fiew,  no  recent  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  ori^nal  sin  and  native 
depravity,  has  added  anything  to  the  number  or  strength  of  tto 
-arguments  contained  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  John  Taylor. 

The  subject  now  in^duced,  is  one  which  I  cannot  discuss  tt 
large,  without  going  far  beyond  my  limits.  I  must  content  my- 
self, tlierefore,  with  suggesting  a  few  things  on  the  question  at 
,  lEbr  the  sake  of  aiding  your  contemplations. 

In  tny  Judgment^  the  positioDS  rf  Edwards  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
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John  Taylor,  interpreted  by  common  sense,  and  especiallj  bj-lhe 
enrrent  representations  of  Scripture  and  by  Christian  experience, 
•ontfidn  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  religion  of  the  gospeL 
What  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  or  of  rerelation,  rests  upon 
more  solid  and  more  various  evidence,  than  the  doctrine,  thai  d 
men  are  sinners  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  their  ezisteiloe, 
0Ten  before'  they  are  the  subjects  of  any  degree  of  actual  tnkOfr- 
gression,  they  have  a  depraved  nature,  an  innate  disposition  to  sin? 
Without  a  fiill  belief  of  this  doctrine,  the  instructions  of  Scriptare 
respecting  the  mission  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
would  be  strange  and  inconsistent,  and  the  confessions  and 
prayers  of  the  saints,  ancient  and  modem,  would  appear  extrav- 
agant and  unintelligible.  But  this  doctrine,  wUch,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  word  of  God,  is  preeminently  plain  and  practical, 
may  be,  and  often  has  been  made  a  subject  of  abstract,  metaphya- 
ioal  discussion.  And  when  this  is  done,  it  is  no  difficult  talk 
for  the  subtlely  of  human  reason  to  urge  very  plauuble  argume&li 
against  the  common  doctrine  of  man's  innate  moral  depravity. 
But  so  far  as  the  doctrine  is  taught  us  by  the  inspired  writen, 
it  is  our  duty  to  hold  it  fast,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  sus- 
tain it  by  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  to  remove  the  objections 
which  unsanctified  philosophy  may  set  in  array  agsunst  it.  It 
is  a  doctrine  wliicli  is  not  to  be  brought  for  trial  to  the  bar  of 
human  reason.  Merc  natural  reason,  mere  philosophical  or 
metaphysical  sagacity  transcends  its  just  bounds  and  commits  a 
heinous  sacrilege,  when  it  attacks  this  primary  article  of  our 
faith,  and  labors  to  distort  it,  to  undermine  it,  or  to  expose  its 
truth  or  its  importance  to  distrust. 

There  are  however  some  objections  to  the  doctrine  that  man  is 
from  the  first,  the  subject  of  a  corrupt  nature,  an  evil  dispositioD, 
or  sinful  bias,  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without  notice.  And 
altiiough  the  objections  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  may  not  be 
able,  directly  and  fully,  to  obviate  them,  I  think  my  remarks  wSi 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  do  by  no  means  disprove  the  tmtfa 
of  the  doctrine,  and  that  those  who  are  enlightened  and  guided 
by  revelation  must  ^ve  to  the  doctrine  their  serious  and  unques- 
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tiottbg  fiulh,  Dotwiihftaiiding  anj  objectionB  or  difficulties  whioh' 
hA?e  been  or  may  be  engendered  by  the  wisdom  of  tbe  world. 

lliese  then  are  the  objections  which  I  shall  particularly  notice. 

1«  The  common  doctrine  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the- 
obfiooB  import  of  the  divine  law,  wluch  requiref^  nothing  but  right 
txermM  or  action^  and  forbids  nothing  but  the  contrary.     An, 
Apostle  describes  nn  to  be  a  tr€msffre$9ion  af  the  law.    This,  and 
thk  only  can  be  called  moral  evil,  or  sm. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  we  are  tiie  subjects  <^  a  native  propennty 
wkieh  is  morally  corrupt,  and  which  deserves  to  be  called  sinfiili 
ia  said  by  the  objector  to  be  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  oar, 
own  caniciou9nes$.  How  can  we  regard  any  thing  as  really  tm- 
ftU  but  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  ;  and  how  can  we  be  oon- 
ieioiis  of  anything  but  the  exercises  of  our  own  mind  ? 

8.  It  is  said  also,  that  nothmg  is  morally  wrong  or  sinful  but  that^ 
which  is  vrimUary ;  and  that,  as  the  propensity  or  bias  referred 
to,  precedes  all  voluntary  action,  it  cannot  be  coDsidered  as  sinfuL 

From  the  following  remarks,  it  will,  I  think,  be  seen,  that  the 
fbroe  of  these  objections  is  liable  to  serious  abatements,  and  can- 
ftot  be  deemed  sufficient  to  overthrow  a  doctrine  clearly  tau|^ 
by  Scripture,  and  confirmed  by  the  history  of  man. 

1.  When  the  Apostle  John  describes  sin  to  be,  as  it  is  rendered 

in  the  common  version,  '^  a  transgression  of  the  law,"  he  uses  th^ 

W<Nrd  A^fwo,  which  has  not  so  exclusively  an  active  sense,  as  is 

sometimes  thought     It  may  mean  not  only  actual^  positive  trans^ 

gnsmn  of  law,  but,  as  our  Catechism  well  expresses  it,  '^  a  want 

ef  conformity  to  law."     If  we  are  destitute  of   anything  which 

we  should  have  in  a  state  of  perfect  conformity  with  the  law,  we 

are  chargeable  with  opofiin.    Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 

expression,  almost  universally  adopted  by  Christian  divines,  thai 

laan  is  b&m  destiiide  rf  holiness  f    Holiness  is  conformity  to  the 

hfir.    And  if  man  is  naturally  destitute  of  holiness,  he  is  destitute 

^  cosfomuty  to  the  law.    But  this  cannot  with  ai^  propriety  be 

miA  of  one  who  is  not  ia  any  sense  under  law.    And  if  one  is  un* 

der  law,  and  is  destitute  of  confonmty  to  law,  he  is  om/io^  a  sin* 

Kaw  is  not  A  Jfupusthun  io  holiness  something  whioh  be 

28* 
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kmgB  to  man  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  7  Did  it  not  bdong 
to  Adam  at  ilie  bepmiing  of  his  existence  ?  Did  it  not  bdo^g 
to  Jesus  from  the  first  ?  No  intelligent  moral  being  can  be  desti- 
tnte  of  such  a  disposition  wiihout  being  morally  depraFed,— 
without  being  yirtuallj  a  sinner.  It  is  the  united  opiniMa 
of  the  great  body  of  Christian  commentators  and  divinee,  fiKm 
die  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  that  men  come  into  Hie 
world  in  a  state  of  moral  pollution.  Barnes,  in  his  commentarj 
an  Romans,  speaks  familiarly  of  our  '^  being  bom  with  a  oormpt 
disposition,''  and  of  our  ^^ nature^*  as  being  ^^ corrupt."  Un- 
questionably  he  means  to  speak  of  a  morale  and  not  of  a  pkgfidcal 
eorruption.  Such  a  moral  corruption  seems  to  be  naturally  im- 
l^ed  in  the  language  of  aU  those  who  represent  men  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  their  existence  as  deititiUe  of  hoUneMj  as  bom  deHitutM 
ff  all  dispomiian  to  holinesSj  and  as  the  subjects  of  Sk  fallen  nature. 
This  destitution  of  holiness  in  moral  beings,  in  other  words,  thia 
want  of  conformity  to  the  law^  may,  it  is  thought,  be  fairly  induc- 
ed in  the  word  drofuoj  which  ihe  Apostle  uses  to  describe  an. 

2.  It  may  be  a  serious  question,  whether  conscioueneeB  does 
not,  in  some  sense,  extend  further  than  to  intellectual  and  moral 
exercise.  Who  doubts  that  we  are  conscious  of  existence  t  And 
yet  is  not  our  existence  something  different  from  exercise  or 
action  ?  Does  it  not  precede  action  ?  How  then  do  we  become 
conscious  of  existence  ?  We  become  conscious  of  it,  only  €ie  U 
tf  developed  in  action.  Who  doubts  that  we  are  conscious  of 
the  faculty  of  thinking,  remembering,  loving,  willing  ?  And  yet 
it  is  manifest  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  these  faculties,  except 
as  they  are  brought  to  view  by  their  exercise.  It  is  very  coounoB 
to  speak  of  our  having  a  consciousness  of  a  power  or  ability  to 
do  this  or  that ;  though  we  are  conscious  of  having  the  power 
only  by  its  exercise.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  conscious 
nees  in  such  a  case,  though  it  is  not  immediate  or  direct  coin 
eciousness.  And  why  should  consciousness  be  thought  any  the 
less  real,  because  it  is  indirect  and  because  we  come  to  have  it 
by  means  of  exercise  ? 

It  is  customary  to  use  the  word  coneemuneee  in  lelatioii  to  tiif 
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ptesent  subject.  We  saj  a  man  is  oonscioas  of  a  revengeful 
diq)Ositi(m|  or  of  a  benevolent,  compaeabnate  disposition,  or 
of  a  propensitj  to  covetousness,  tliough  he  cannot  be  conscious 
of  one  or  the  other,  except  as  it  is  developed  in  the  feelings  and 
aets  of  his  mind.  Now  if  a  man  is  in  this  way  conscious  of  a 
diq)oeition  to  benevolence,  does  not  a  sentiment  of  self-approval 
arise  within  him?  And  if  he  is  conscious  of  a  propensity  to 
ooveiousness  or  revenge,  does  not  a  sentiment  of  self-disapproval 
arise  ?  Men  generally  regard  a  settled  dUposition  in  regard  to 
moral  objects,  as  the  substance  of  all  that  they  mean  by  character, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

If  then  we  are  conscious,  in  the  manner  just  stated,  of  what 
we  call  a  disposition  or  propensity,  and  if  we  do  really  ascribe 
this  to  ourselves,  as  virtually  containing  whatever  goes  to  consti* 
tute  character ;  may  it  not  be  true,  that  in  some  analogous  sense, 
the  ori^nal  disposition  or  native  propen^ty  of  man  to  sin,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  or  chief  element  of  his  character! 
May  we  not,  in  our  reflections,  trace  back  the  sinful  feelings 
tod  actions  of  our  childhood  and  youth  to  this  native  disposition, 
and  thus  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  eanacious  of 
flndi  a  disposition?  And  may  not  this  disposition,  developed 
and  made  visible  to  consciousness  by  subsequent  sinful  action,  be 
as  properly  considered  to  be  morally  wrong,  as  a  disposition  to 
eovetousness  or  revenge  which  any  adult  person  now  has,  and 
which  he  will  hereafter  develop  in  action  ?  In  other  words,  may 
hot  the  origuial  native  disposition  to  sin  be  essentially  of  the 
same  nature,  though  not  existing  in  the  same  degree  of  strength^ 
with  the  disposition  to  sin  which  a  man  has  at  any  time  in  after 
life  when  he  is  not  actually  sinning  f 

The  view  which  has  now  been  presented  is  the  one  which  has 
been  generally  entertained  by  orthodox  divines.  And  does  it 
not  agree  with  plun  common  sense  ?  Ask  any  one,  who  has 
learnt  the  use  of  language,  and  who  judges  of  things  naturally, 
whether  a  disposition  to  do  wrong  is  not  a  wnmg  dujnmtion/ 
Inquire  what  he  means  when  he  says,  a  man  has  a  bad  diyHh 
Otion ;  and  yoa  will  find  his  meaning  to  be,  tiiat  tlie  man  has 
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$k  disposition  to  do  bad  acti&tu.  The  disposition  is  oharacteriaed 
by  the  actions  to  which  it  leads*  You  maj  saj,  the  character 
then  belongs  to  the  disposition  only  m  a  relative  sense.  Be  it  so. 
A  relative  sense  may  be  a  very  proper  and  in^Mrtant  sense.  If 
yon  object  to  expressions,  because  they  contain  words  whidi  have 
only  a  relative  sense,  you  would  ol^ect  to  a  great  part  of  tiie 
expressions  in  common  use. 

The  application  of  epithets  denoting  a  moral  quality,  to  ttie 
disposition  or  propensity  which  originally  belongs  to  man,  is  ana- 
logous to  our  usual  practice  m  other  cases  similar  to  this.  A 
disposition  to  benevolent  acts,  though  not  now  in  ezereifle,  is 
called  a  benevolent  disposition ;  a  disposition  to  revenge,  a  re^ 
vmig^ul  disposition ;  a  disposition  to  honesty,  an  honetit  dispoai- 
ti(m ;  and  a  disposition  to  feelings  of  envy,  an  enmoue  dispomiion. 
In  these  and  various  other  instances,  epithets  denoting  moral 
qualities  are  familiarly  applied  to  the  dispositions  of  men,  altfaou^ 
it  is  understood  that  those  dispositions  are  not  at  the  time  devd- 
oped  in  any  kind  of  action.  And  if  every  other  dispositioi  may 
properly  be  characterized  from  the  feelings  and  actions  to  whiqh 
it  leads  ;  why  may  not  a  disposition  to  sin  ?  And  if  a  disposition 
to  sin  in  one  period  of  our  life  may  be  called  a  eif^ful  dispodtioni 
why  not  in  another  period  ?  If  in  after  life,  why  not  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life  ? 

See  how  the  case  would  stand,  if  we  should  take  the  opposite 
ground :  And  this,  you  are  sensible,  is  one  of  tiie  approved 
methods  of  coiAing  at  a  right  conclusion.  Say,  then,  a  nuui  has 
a  disposition  to  do  wrong ^  but  his  disposition  is  not  wrong;  a 
disposition  to  envy^  but  his  disposition  Ib  not  envious  ;  a  disposition 
to  revenge,  but  his  disposition  is  not  revengrful ;  a  disposition  to 
eommit  theft,  but  his  disposition  is  not  at  all  thievish;  a  disposi- 
tion to  acts  o(  piety,  but  his  disposition  is  not  pious; — and  finally, 
a  disposition  to  commit  sin,  but  his  disposition  is  not  at  all  sii\ful. 
The  same  in  regard  to  the  word  propensity^  inclination^  hearty  or 
nature.  Thus  a  man  has  a  strong  propensity  to  avarice,  but  not 
an  avaricious  propensity ;  an  inclination  to  do  wrong^  but  not  a 
wnmg  indinatioH  ;  a  heart  to  dUobeg  God,  but  not  a  dUobcdrnd 
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heart;  a  nature  to  «m,  but  not  a  wr^  nature.    Who  does  not 
see  all  this  to  be  a  series  of  self-contradictions  ? 

On  this  subject  the  Scriptures  fully  justify  the  common  modes 
of  speech.  They  represent  the  tree  that  bears  good  fndb  to  be 
a  good  tree  ;  and  the  tree  that  bears  corrupt  fruit  to  be  a  corrupt 
tree.  They  speak  of  a  heart  which  devises  liberal  tking$y  or 
leads  to  acts  of  liberaUty^  as  a  ''  liberal  heart ;  "  of  a  heart  from 
which  feelings  and  acts  of  purity  proceed,  as  a  '^  pure  heart ; " 
of  a  heart  which  leads  to  evil  deedsj  as  an  ^^  euil  heart ;  "  of  a 
heart  which  receives  the  truth  and  puts  forth  honest  and  good 
dtriree  and  jmrposesy  as  "  an  honest  and  good  fieart;^^  and  of 
the  heart  of  man  generally,  which  prompts  to  deceitful  and  tricked 
exerrieee  and  practices^  as  a  '^  deceitful  and  tricked  heart.*^  They 
represent  that  treasure  of  the  heart  from  which  good  ttiings  are 
brought  forth,  to  be  a  ^^  good  treasure  ; "  and  that  treasure  from 
which  evil  thmgs  are  brought  forth,  to  be  an  '^  evil  tareasure/' 
That  heart  means  something  which  precedes  moral  exercises,  is 
eiident  from  Matt.  15 :  19 ;  in  which  moral  exercises,  eyed 
^  ihoughtSj^  are  said  to  come  forth  out  of  the  heart.  ^'  For  out 
of  die  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts^  murders,  adulteries,  etc." 
Now  the  heart  from  which  ^^  evil  thoughts  "  and  these  various 
forms  of  wickedness  come  forth,  is  the  heart  which  in  Scripture 
is  called  tricked^  deceitful^  unclean.  On  the  same  ground,  that  is 
called  a  ^*  carnal  mindy^  from  which  carnal  thoughts  and  desires 
pfoeeed. 

In  all  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  in  others  of  like  kind, 
eommon  use  sanctions  the  propriety  of  characterizing  the  dispo- 
mtiony  incUnatian J  propensity  y  heart,  from  those  feelings  and  actions 
which  naturally  proceed  from  it.  If  those  feelings  and  actions  are 
right,  the  disposition  which  leads  to  them  is  right ;  if  wrong,  the 
disposition  is  wrong. 

I  might  show  that  the  same  mode  of  applying  epithets  is  found 
in  the  Bible  and  in  common  discourse,  respecting  other  subjects. 
Thus  the  law,  which  requires  holg  actions j  is  a  holg  law  ;  and  a 
law  which  leads  to  unjust  and  cruel  actions,  is  an  ur^ust  and 
cruel  law.    Now  the  divine  law  is  not  aetian^  and  yet  it  is  a  meral 
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hsWj  and  k  holy  and  good^  and  deserves  <mr  ^)probft6oQ.  An 
tii|;  u<^  law  is  not  action  ;  atall  we  say,  it  is  ur^'utty  and  deaerfis 
<mr  dimtpprobation.  Sach  is  the  common  mode  of  Bjpttiatg, 
and  such'  it  will  be.  If  yon  say  the  words  hofyj  ta^uH^  «ta^ 
in  such  cases,  are  used  in  a  relative  sense  ;  I  have  only  to  rsp^ 
that  the  sense  is  indeed  relative^  but  none  the  len  real  or  tin^ 
fortanL 

But  is  there  not  a  difference  between  what  we  call  diqposita 
in  a  person  of  adult  years,  whose  state  of  mind  is  the  resoll  df 
repeated  moral  acts,  and  what  we  call  disposition,  before  monl 
action  has  commenced  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  difierence  a»ti 
ih^  degree  of  strength,  and  as  to  the  degree  in  wluch  moHl 
qualities  may  properly  be  predicated  of /it,  or  rather  of  the  persoa 
who  possesses  it.  There  may  be  a  difference  as  to  other  durenii* 
stances  also.  But  in  some  respects  there  is  a  manifest  similarilf • 
In  both  cases,  the  disposition  equally  precedes  action.  In  belli 
eases,  it  equaUy  produces  action  and  devdops  itseif  m  actioit 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  actiaii. 
Accordingly  it  has,  m  both  cases,  the  same  bearing  upon  ttie 
position,  that  nothing  but  action  can  be  denominated  morally 
good  or  bad.  There  is,  tiien,  a  similarity  as  to  the  main  points. 
Now  if  it  is  proper  to  attribute  moral  qualities  to  disposition  as  it 
exists  in  an  adult  agent,  who  is  not  at  the  time  developing  his 
disposition  in  action ;  why  is  it  not  proper  to  attribute  monl 
qualities  to  disposition,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  before  moral  action 
has  commenced  ?  In  both  cases  it  is  equally  distinct  from  moral 
action,  and  equally  develops  itself  in  moral  action.  In  both  caaes 
it  has,  of  course,  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  exercises  whidi 
arise  from  it. 

Such  considerations  as  these  have  occurred  to  me  in  &vor  of 
the  common  opinion.  And  there  is  one  more  consideration,  wfa]«& 
is  of  superior  importance  to  any  other ;  namely,  that  the  opponte 
opinion  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  prevent  a  just  impression  of 
the  evil  of  sin.  If  men  believe  that  a  disposition  to  iransgrens 
is  not  morally  wrong,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  infer,  tiiat  tramis^ 
gr€uion  itself  is  not  moraUy  wion%.    ¥q!c  ^h^  cael  think  thsA  «a 
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Ml  is  wvoog,  when  ike  ditpwititm  from  whioh  it  proceeds  is  sot 
voog  ?  that  an  act  is  eriminaly  when  a  prapenmty  to  that  aot 
is  perfectly  innocent?  How  utterly  abfa(»rrent  would  it  be  io 
eoDScience,  common  sense,  and  pety,  to  tell  men,  that  their  yt^ 
pensity  to  lie,  and  steal,  and  murder  has  nothing  in  it  which  is  in 
the  least  degree  faulty !  tiiat  their  disposition  to  forget  Ood  and 
disobey  his  law,  is  not  at  all  sinful,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon 
jnSi  ttiOLj  disapprobation !  What  would  be  the  natural  influenee 
of  this  view  of  the  subject  upon  the  minds  of  men  ?  Would  it 
be  likely  to  produce  in  them  a  deep  conviction  of  sin,  such  as 
Dmd  expressed  in  the  5l8t  Psahn,  and  Paul  in  the  5th  and  7tfi 
shelters  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  Would  it  make  them  feel 
Ihia  inexpressible  evil  of  a  ^^  carnal  mind,"  and  a  ^  heart  of 
sioiie,"  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  ^en  away  by  the  regen- 
erating power  of  Gtoi  ?  Would  it  lead  them  ferrently  to  pray, 
Huit  God  would  create  in  them  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit? 
Who  will  labor  most  to  resist  and  overcome  his  propensity  to 
"Wked  courses,  —  he  that  regards  it  as  innocent,  or  he  that 
mfpxdB  it  as  criminal  and  hateful  ?  Will  it  not  be  very  natural 
far  any  one  to  say  ;  if  my  disposition  to  tranngress  the  divine  law 
haa  nothing  sinful  in  it,  why  should  I  be  solicitous  to  be  rid  of  it  ? 
Can  I  be  bound  in  duty  to  take  pains  to  subdue  that,  which  has 
nothing  wrong  in  it  ?  Can  I  be  blamed  for  having  a  propensity 
which  is  not  blame-worthy  ?  There  would  be  very  good  reason 
why  I  should  earnestly  pray  Ck)d  to  subdue  a  disposition,  which  I 
ftlt  to  be  morally  wrong  and  culpable.  But  why  should  I  be 
earnest  in  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  subdue  a  disposition 
vhich  is  not  wrong  ?  On  the  whole,  what  kind  of  advantage  can 
there  be  in  the  sentiment,  that  a  disposition  to  do  wrong  is  not  of 
ft  moral  nature  ?  Will  sinners  be  more  likely  to  repent,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  propensity  of  their  hearts  to  sin,  because  you  caU 
that  propensity  by  a  soft  name  ?  The  existence  of  such  a  pro]pei^ 
mfy  in  the  heart  is  a  hateful  and  dangerous  thing.  Will  you  make 
il  any  the  less  so  by  calling  it  innocent  ?  \ 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  what  would  be  the  natural 
lisiilt  of  the  opinion,  that  a  propennty  to  sin  is  not  linfiiL    If 
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any  who  adrance  flus  ophuon,  have  a  meamng  in  Hneir  own  ndnds 
which  would  not  lead  to  such  a  result,  that  meaning  is  too 
dite  for  common  apprehension.     It  is  certain  that  all  the 
modes  of  speech  in  relation  to  this  subject  imfdy,  that  a 
•t^  partakes  of  the  same  moral  quality  with  the  acts  which  pio- 
eeed  from  it ;  that  a  cUipoiitian  is  wrong,  if  it  prompts  to  wraig 
*  conduct,   and   because   it   does  so  ;    in  other  words,  that  tke 
nature  of  the  dUpoeitum  is  determined  from  the  nature  ef-the 
ezereieee  and  actiane  to  which  it  leads.     This  is  all  impHed  m 
the  common  forms  of  speech,  and  in  the  conmioo  fbnoB  of 
thought.    And  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  tiie  more  nflii'a 
miderstanding  becomes  enlightened   bj  divine  truth,  end  tibe 
more  flieir  conscience  b  awakened  to  do  its  office,  the 
tiioroughlj  are  they  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  th«r 
turn  to  depart  from  (rod,  and  the  more  desirous  are  they  of  en 
influence  from  above  to  remove  it.     When  men  are  tanj^  of 
God,  their  minds  in  general  are  first  occupied  with  their  ofvrt 
acts  of  wickedness.     But  ihey  come  in  the  end  to  a  deep  and 
humbling  conviction  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  that  constant  <K»- 
positionj  which  they  find  within  them,  to  forsake  the  way  of 
holiness  and  pursue  forbidden  objects.     Once,  in  a  state  of  moral 
insensibility,  they  saw  little  or  no  evil  in  their  dispodtion  to  fbfget 
God  and  transgress  his  law ;   perhaps  they  justified  it.     Now 
they  look  upon  it  as  the  essence  of  moral  evil.     It  is  on  account 
of  this  urgent  propensity  to  do  wrong,  this  sin  which  dwdleth  in 
theniy  that  they  most  heartily  abhor  themselves.     And  they  pray 
to  God  most  importunately,  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  fliis 
"  law  of  sin,"  this  "  carnal  mind,"  this  "  body  of  death,"  this 
sum  of  all  that  is  vile  and  hateful.     Now  if  any  one  conies 
forward  and  advances  the  opinion,  that  a  disposition  or  propenmty 
to  sin  is  not  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  does  he  not  set  himself,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  in  opposition  to  the  most  spiritual  conviciaoos 
of  Christians  ?     And  docs  he  not  teach  that  which  the  worst  own 
wish  to  be  true,  and  which,  if  they  can  believe  it  to  be  true,  wiD 
do  much  towards  keeping  their  consciences  quiet  in  an  nnregen- 
erate  state  ?    In  a  word^  whatever  else  auch  a  man  may 
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and  do  to  benefit  the  souk  of  men,  will  not  this  opinion  have  a 
{Miful  influence  to  hinder  the  conviction  and  oonveraion  of  oo- 
aeri? 

Let  us  take  one  more  view  of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  the  common  belief  of  orthodox  Christians,  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  which  the  regenerating  influenee 
of  the  Sprit  accomjdishes,  is,  to  take  away  man's  natural  pro- 
pmuUji  to  on,  and  to  g^ve  him  a  ditposition  to  love  and  obej 
God,  Now  if  a  uniform  and  predominant  propensity  to  dn  is 
not  sinful,  then  why  should  we  suppose  that  regeneration  takes  it 
Mray  ?  Regeneration,  it  would  seem,  must  act  upon  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  remove  that  which  is  nwraUy  wrong.  The  rest 
nay  be  left  as  it  was.  But  according  to  the  opinion  upon  whieb 
I  have  animadverted,  a  sinner  may  be  regenerated,  and  still  have 
the  same  propensity  to  sin  as  before ;  and  his  sanctification,  relal- 
mg  as  it  does  to  what  is  moral,  may  go  on,  and  he  may  become 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  still  uniformly  retain  his  sinless  dispositim 
to  eomrnii  sin.  Why  not  ?  Surely  holiness  cannot  be  supposed 
iDOompatible  with  any  of  our  innocent  propensities. 

But  who  can  doubt  that  the  natural  propensity  which  men  have 
to  sin  must  be  subdued,  and  finally  taken  away,  by  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Spirit  ?  And  the  reason  why  certain  writers  do 
not  represent  the  removal  of  man's  propensity  to  sin  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  regeneration,  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  first  adopt  the 
prineiple,  that  nothing  is  morally  good  or  evil,  but  action,  (mental 
l0tion,)  and  then  as  regeneration  is  a  moral  change,  conclude  that 
it  can  relate  only  to  action,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
thing  in  the  nund  which  precedes  action,  and  which  is  not  actioii, 
lest  somehow  it  should  come  to  be  a  physical  change.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  regeneration  would  be  of  littie  worth,  should  it 
kave  the  regenerated  person  still  under  the  influence  of  his  natoh 
lal  and  predominant  inclination  to  sin  ?  and  those  who  say  thai 
ihia  propensity  to  sin  is  not  morally  wrong,  must  still  so  shape  the 
ooatter,  that  regeneration,  though  relating,  as  they  think,  only  to 
action,  shall,  in  some  way  or  other,  remove  the  natural  propensttg. 
Attd  of  oourse  they  must  hold^  that  regeneration  is,  in  part  al 
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least,  a  jihytiecA  change,  inasmuch  as  it  remoyes  a  ijiupuaiiy 
which  they  say  is  of  a  physical,  not  of  a  moral  natare.  Bat  il  ii 
very  certain  that  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  whedNr 
called  moral  or  physical,  mu9t  take  away  a  man's  gorenung  pro- 
pensity to  sin,  or  he  would  need  to  be  changed  again  by  some 
other  influence,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  obey  God, 
—unless  indeed  a  man  can  truly  obey  Qod,  while  he  has  a  imi- 
form  and  goyeming  propensity  to  disobey.  I  repeat  it,  man's  nai- 
nral  propensity  to  sin  must  be  removed  ;  —  yes,  however  that  pm- 
pensity  may  be  coyered  oyer  by  gentle  epithets,  it  is  a  great  airi 
destructiye  eyil,  and  must  be  removed  by  the  renewing  of  tlii 
Holy  Ghost,  or  it  will  bring  ruin  upon  the  soul.  And  if  any  on 
should  still  represent,  that  the  great  and  only  thing  that  is  neoet* 
sary  is,  that  the  aetions  should  be  made  right,  and  that  it  ia  aoMjr 
for  this  end  that  we  need  the  renewmg  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  aoek 
a  representation  would  require  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour, -*^ 
^  Make  the  tree  good  and  the^rin^  will  be  good  also,"  should  J>eio 
altered  as  to  read  thus :  —  make  the  fruit  good,  ^'  and  the  firdt 
will  be  good."  — The  fruit  would  no  longer  show  what  the  tree  is. 
For  though  the  fruit  might  be'  good,  the  tree  might  still  be  bad. 
And  the  badness  of  the  tree,  would  on  this  ground  be  no  evl, 
and  might  very  safely  remain,  there  being  no  kind  of  necesritjr 
either  first  or  last,  to  make  the  tree  good  in  order  to  have  good 
fruit. 

In  the  extended  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  this  subjeot| 
I  have  wished  to  follow  the  dictates  of  justice  and  candor.  The 
theory  which  I  have  attempted  to  defend  is  generally  regarded  as 
difierent  from  that  which  only  represents  man  as  responsible  fiir 
his  actions.  In  some  respects  it  is  different.  But  we  know  thai, 
in  many  cases,  two  theories  which  are  in  some  respects  difierent, 
and  which  are  often  supposed  to  be  opposite  to  each  other,  wiD 

• 

on  thorough  examination  be  fi>und  to  be  not  only  consistent  wifli 
each  other,  but  to  be  merely  different  views  of  one  and  the  saaso 
thing.  I  may  survey  an  object  from  one  portion,  and  see  it  on 
one  nde,  while  you  survey  it  from  another  position,  and  see  it  oii 
another  side.     Confining  ouraeWea  roapectively  to  these  fiort 
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n«w8,  wd  may  charge  each  other  with  mistake ;  and  yoa  may 
eontend  for  your  own  particular  iiew,  and  I  for  mine,  as  exeUh 
mdjf  true.  And  exclusively  true  it  might  really  be,  if  the  object 
before  us  had  no  other  side  but  that  which  you  survey,  or  that 
which  I  survey.  But  if  you  and  I  should  change  pontioiis  and 
iuni  our  eye  towards  the  same  object  on  different  ddes,  we 
should  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  We  might  not  indeed  ^ve 
«p  our  former  views  as  false.  But  we  should  add  other  views, 
and  should  modify  our  former  views,  so  far  as  our  additional  views 
required.  We  should  at  least,  correct  one  great  mistake,  that  ia, 
our  supposing  tiiat  the  object  had  only  one  side,  and  that  the  pai^ 
lioular  view  we  respectively  took  of  it,  was  the  only  one  which 
could  be  taken.  The  final  result  would  be,  that  by  a  farther  ex* 
amination, — by  going  beyond  our  former  partial  views,  and  en- 
larging  our  knowledge,  we  should  be  satisfied,  that  each  of  the 
JUfiforent  views  which  we  first  took  of  the  subject,  had  a  portion 
ef  truth ;  that  those  views  which  once  seemed  to  clash  with  eaoh 
other,  are  perfectly  consistent ;  that  our  opposition  to  each  other 
arose  firom  our  limited  knowledge ;  and  that  our  examination  of 
other  parts  of  the  subject  has  not  only  increased  our  knowledge, 
but  has  ^ven  greater  clearness  and  correctness  to  the  particular 
views  which  we  first  had.  Locke,  speaking  of  ''three  mi»* 
eanriages  "  that  men  are  chargeable  with  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  their  reason,  says :  ''  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  sincerely 
follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  that  which  cue  may  call  large^ 
mnmd,  roundrobaut  aensej  have  not  a  fuU  view  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  question.  We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but 
one  fflde  of  a  matter ;  our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has 

.  oonnection  with  it.  We  see  but  in  part ;  —  and  therefore  it  is 
BO  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  fix)m  our  partial  views.  This 
mi^t  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts,  how  useful 
k  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  otoers.  For  since  no  one  sees  aO, 
nd  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  ao- 
oording  to  our  different  positions,  —  it  is  not  beneath  any  man  to 

'  try  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which  hare 
OKoped  him  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they 

mto  bu  mind/' 
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In  regard  to  the  sabject  under  oonaiderttioii,  tiiat  tiew, 
■ooms  most  nearly  to  accord  with  Scripture,  and  with  our 
eonscioumeas,  and  which  will  be  meet  likely  in  the  end  to  W 
generally  adopted,  ia,  I  think)  one  which  sobetantiaflj  nnitee  (he 
iwo  theories  that  have  been  considered.     Let  ns  look  at  it. 

The  moral  nature  <v  dttpontian  of  man,  thoa^  it  may  be  aooh. 
tsmplated  as  dUtinct  from  action,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  aal 
though  it  is  eridently  pre-supposed  in  action,  does  not  exist  in  eoflk 
a  manner,  that  it  can  be  really  regarded  and  ^^eated  as  mfmt 
mushuive  qf  action.  What  I  mean  is,  that  tkare  is  no  suck  ikm§ 
m  a  moral  being  who  is  actually  treated  as  a  subfect  qf  reiribsh 
Ifpft,  wkUe  his  moral  nature  is  not  in  some  way  developed  in  helg 
er  unholy  action.  The  very  idea  of  a  moral  agent  reedioing  rot- 
ribulion,  implies  the  exercise  of  his  moral  faculties,  the  acting  <Mt: 
af  his  disposition.  That  any  one  can,  as  a  rational  being,  eigof - 
good,  or  suffer  evil,  without  mental  action  is  inconceivable.  I 
ny,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  reward  or  panisl^ 
ment  actually  dispensed  to  a  moral  being,  whose  moral  nature  ia* 
not  developed  in  some  kind  of  exercise.  The  disposition,  the  in- 
telligent nature  does  indeed  exist ;  it  is  a  reality  ;  and  Grod  is  per* 
fectly  acquainted  with  it,  before  it  is  made  known  by  action* 
But  it  cannot  be  known  to  created  beings,  not  even  to  him  who 
is  the  subject  of  it,  except  as  manifested  by  internal  or  extenui 
action.  It  cannot  in  any  other  way  become  a  matter  of  direot 
consciousness.  And  as  it  cannot  be  kno^n,  it  cannot  be  visiblj 
recompensed,  aside  firom  its  outgoings  in  action. 

But  here  a  question  arises,  which  it  is  more  easy  to  propoaoi- 
than  to  answer ;  to  wit ;  what  will  become  of  human  beings,  who 
die  before  their  moral  nature  is  in  any  way  developed  in  action? 

The  most  proper  reply  to  this  inquiry  is,  to  say  frankly,  that  it 
IS  a  subject  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  intelligence. 
Neither  our  own  reason  nor  the  word  of  God  furnishes  us  with 
any  adequate  information.  All  that  we  learn  from  Scripture 
respecting  a  future  retribution  relates  to  those  who  acted  ri^t  or 
wrong  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  who  are  to  be  rewarded  ^^  ao» 
cording  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."    Bespecting  any  olliir 
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nfaribution  than  thisy  we  are  left  in  ignorance.    It  cannot  be 

doubtedy  that  those  who  die  before  they  have  done  good  or  evil, 

and  before  they  have  had  any  mental  action,  either  holy  or  sinful, 

wiD  exist  in  a  future  world.    But  they  cannot  in  any  conceivable 

sense  be  regarded  as  moral  agents  who  have  passed  through  a 

slate  of  trial.     They  cannot  '^  receive  according  to  what  they 

haive  done,"  as,  by  the  very  supposition,  they  have  done  nothing. 

None  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  respecting  a  just  retribution 

can  apply  to  them.     There  is  a  veil  over  the  particulars  of  their 

fblore  state,  except  that  the  word  of  God  contams  some  most 

pleanng  intimations  that  divine  grace  will  sanctify  them,  and 

thai  they  will  belong  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.     I  am  not 

aware  tiiat  BSkj  intelligent  Christian  can  be  found,  who  main- 

iMns  the  unauthorized  and  appalling  position,  that  infistnt  child- 

tch  who  are  not  guilty  of  any  actual  sin  either  outwardly  or 

mrwardly,  will  be   doomed  to  misery  in  the  world    to    come. 

It  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  are  taught  of 

Am  expansive  benevolence  of  (rod  and  the  reign  of  grace,  to 

cherish  the  idea  that  through  tiie  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit 

tiiey  will  be  bom  again,  and  so  be  delivered  from  their  evil  bias, 

and  be  brought  to  possess  a  state  of  mind  which  will  prepare 

Hktrn  to  love  and  obey  Crod  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  moral 

eoDBroises.    And  as  by  the  supposition  they  are  not  capable  of 

tUs  in  the  present  world,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  first  devet- 

opment  of  their  moral  nature  must  take  place  after  death.     If 

fliey  were  to  be  left  in  their  unrenewed  state,  with  tiieur  natural 

propensity  to  sin,  their  character  would  then  be  exhibited  in  sin- 

fbl  feelings  and  actions.     But  if  regeneration,  which  we  know  to 

be  indispensable  to  salvation,  takes  place  in  those  who  die  in 

infiuicy,  as  we  trust  it  will,  then,  as  soon  as  they  have  opportunity 

in  the  coming  world,  they  will  act  out  thdr  renewed  nature  in 

qsontaneonsly  loving  what  is  holy,  and  their  condition  will  be 

Used  according  to  the  first  development  of  their  moral  state  in 

Moral  acticm. 

You  will  perceive  that  what  I  have  now  stated  is  not  what  the 

flflil|itiues  teach  as  to  a  fotore  retribution.    Tbeit  instroetioMi 
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OB  fhifl  satgeoi,  relale  to  tiiose  who  have  done  good  or  evil  m  flir  • 
life,  and  eamioi  be  applied  to  those  who  have  done  neither.  Wha^ 
Oie  word  of  God  rereali  ae  the  role  of  the  final  judgment,  will 
eerlainlj  be  the  imiversal  nde  in  relation  to  those  to  whom  it 
apply.  In  what  manner  others  will  be  treated,  is  one  of  ihmi 
seoret  things  whioh  belong  to  Ood.  AH  Aiat  we  know  is,  ttMt^ 
Qod  reigns,  that  his  ways  are  just  and  right,  tiiat-  his  m&nj  m : 
redemption  will  abound  above  our  hij^est  conoeptions,  and  thuA'- 
his  proeeedingB  in  the  world  to  come  towards  infiuit  children,  as 
wril  as  towards  all  others,  will  most  clearly  manifest  his  perfeo»  - 
tioDS,  and  especially  his  infinite  love.  -  ? 

I  am  not  confident  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  are 
aofly  eonlbrmed  to  truth.  I  would  only  recommend  them  to  a 
fill  consideratioD.  I  have  said,  that  the  native  disposition  is  not  tat>' 
be  regarded  as  actually  standing  alone.  While  any  one  enali-- 
aad  eontinues  to  exist  with  a  disposition  or  propensity,  whioh  hm 
not  in  any  way  been  manifested  by  action,  how  can  he  be  treaM- 
as  a  subject  of  retribution  ?  Though  Us  disposition  is  wrong,  «m 
(wrong  a$  a  ditpontion)  he  must  ultimately  be  treated  according 
to  his  aetion$f  they  beiug  the  true  expretrion  of  his  dUpamHtnL, 
His  being  treated  according  to  his  actums  seems  thus  to  amoonl 
to  the  same  thing  as  being  treated  aeeordinff  to  Jm  ditpomtimu 
The  fi>rmer  is  made  the  express  rule  of  the  divine  conduct  towards 
man  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  actions  are  directly  visiUe  to 
oonscience,  and  can  be  compared  with  law  by  the  subjects  of  hrar, 
and  so  are  the  proper  grounds  of  recompense.  In  the  divine 
government,  then,  difpoiition  is  in  fact  treated  as  morally  wrong, 
only  as  developed  in  action,  and  as  thus  made  visible  to  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  that  government.  A  government  which 
is  addressed  to  conscience,  must  be  administered  in  this  manner. 
And  if  any  one  speaks  of  our  natural  pravity  as  deserving  the 
•divine  displeasure,  he  must  intend  to  speak  of  it  09  dgodop$d  in 
martdaedMi. 

The  two  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  subject  need  nOkf 
then,  be  r^arded  as  oiqpoeite  and  clashing  views.    They  are  atij 
dilsrert  voewi  tf  the  Mine  aab^ee^  eantttitt(latoi  mdiat  iMbamk 
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aspecto.  Ifan,  at  fhe  commeiicement  of  his  existence,  is,  acooid- 
log  to  one  view,  characteriied  from  his  dupo^Uian,  and  is  regarded 
as  Anfiil  as  soon  as  he  is  bom,  on  aecoant  of  his  invariable  prO' 
fiHtity  to  m.  But  then,  according  to  the  other  view,  fiiis  pro- 
penatj  to  sin  is  really  connected  with  mnful  emotion,  and  li 
eertainlj  followed  by  it.  Man,  considered  in  one  point  of  view^ 
is  judged  according  to  his  actuma;  in  another  point  of  view, 
aeoording  to  his  difposition  ob  developed  in  aetione.  If  the  dU- 
poeiHon  is  pronounced  to  be  sinful,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  so 
relativefy  to  the  action  to  which  it  leads.  And  if  the  action  is 
pronounced  nnful,  it  is  relatively  to  tiie  mind,  and  the  dispomtum 
of  the  mind,  from  which  it  proceeds.  Each  is  invariably  related 
to  the  other,  and  in  our  sober  contemplations,  and  in  the  nature 
of  Uie  case,  each  is  involved  in  the  other.  If  any  one  regards 
aioral  qoalities  as  belonging  to  either  as  though  it  were  entirely 
•0parate  from  the  other,  he  is  mistaken.  He  does  not  conform  to 
ttie  nature  of  things.  And  if  any  one  confines  his  attention  to 
eitter,  ezelusively  of  the  other,  does  he  not  bet»iy  the  want  of 
eidargement  in  his  habits  of  thinking  ?  And  let  me  add,  if  any 
one  forgets  that  all  moral  attributes  and  qualities  do,  in  strict 
propriety,  belong  to  the  intelligent  pereon^  the  agent  himee^j  and 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  he  forgets  an  obvioos 
and  essential  truth ;  and  forgets  it,  I  apprehend,  for  no  ottier 
r«asoD,  than  because  it  is  so  obvious.  Most  clearly  it  is  lAt 
mmd^  or  radier  tke  man  himself j  that  is  depraved  and  einful^ 
Hub  sinful  being  acts  ;  and  being  sinful  himself,  he  acts  sinfully. 
Iliis  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter. 

And  now  if  you  find  that  I  have  m  any  instance  advanced 
poritions  which,  taken  by  themselves,  appear  to  be  erroneous  or 
defective  ;  let  the  general  current  of  bought,  as  far  as  may  be, 
help  to  correct  the  error,  or  supply  the  defect.  Some  parts  of 
the  subject  wMch  I  have  presumed  to  discuss,  are  evidently  in* 
vdved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  almost  imposffible  to  say  anything 
nspecting  them,  without  the  danger  of  fiilling  mto  some  mistake 
evselves,  or  of  being  misapprehended  by  oUiers.  I  am  as  liable 
m  otter  men,  to  take  different  and  seemin^y  opposite  viewa  of  ■% 
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gobject,  in  oonseqneiice  of  oootemplating  it  from  different 
tioiMi,  or  in  diflferent  relations.  In  such  cases  you  will,  I  hope, 
endeavor  to  find  out  a  candid  and  fiur  constraction  of  what  is 
said,  sach  as  you  would  think  due  to  yourselves  in  like  circamr 
stances.  But  be  sure  to  guard,  with  the  utmost  watchfulne«| 
against  error,  and  against  whatever  mi^t  tend  to  error.  It 
would  be  inexcusable  presumption  in  me  to  think  myself  free  fron 
mistakes.  The  subject  which  has  been  brought  forward  is  encon- 
passed  with  difficulties  which  I  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  solTe. 
Objec&ns  will  doubtless  arise  in  your  mind,  against  what  I  have 
wxitken.  I  oould  urge  objections  myself;  and  would  gladly  take 
my  place  at  the  feet  of  any  man,  who  could  satisfiGtctorily  answer 
them.  We  ought  always  to  approach  this  subject  with  a  humble 
mind,  remembering  that  the  natural  and  total  depravity  of  whksli 
we  speak,  belongs  to  us,  and  striving  with  all  diligence  to  be  riA 
of  that  prejudice  agamst  the  truth,  which  is  one  of  the  maik 
common  inmates  of  the  depraved  heart.  What  becomes  ua  ai- 
these  circumstances  is,  not  dispute  and  strife,  but  serious,  earaeal 
inquiry  after  the  truth,  pursued  with  patient,  persevering  labor, 
with  kindness  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  with  a  cordial 
readiness  to  be  convinced,  and  with  prayer  to  God  for  the  gnid* 
ance  of  his  Spirit.  If  we  inquire  after  the  truth  in  this 
manner,  we  shall  obtain  good  to  ourselves,  and  shall  conMbute  lo 
the  good  of  others,  though  our  inquiries  may  for  the  present  Am! 
of  complete  success.  We  have  the  comfort  to  believe,  that  the 
knowledge  which  Christians  have  of  divine  truth  is  progresave. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  growing  in  clearness  and  comprehensife- 
ness  to  the  end  of  time,  and  forever.  When  Christians  come  to 
associate  profound  humility,  unquenchable  seal  for  improvement, 
and  the  spirit  of  prayer,  with  the  exercise  of  their  mental  poweia, 
they  will  gradually  outgrow  their  errors  and  their  intellectual  and 
moral  littleness,  and  will  speed  their  way  towards  a  state  of  perfe&> 
tion.  And  if,  even  after  attuning  to  the  perfection  of  thai 
higher  state  to  which  they  now  aspire,  they  find,  as  they  doubtiess 
will,  that  some  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  lie  beyond  the  reaek 
of  tiieir  intelligence ;  their  very  ^j«c&q(kiii  will  tesAh.  than  is 
acquiesce  in  their  igM>raxiQe. 
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BBIABKS  ON  THB  WORDS  IHnffATS,  TBANSMITTBD,  HSBXDITAETy 

CONSTITUTIONAL,  IMFOTBD. 

It  would  accord  best  with  my  views  of  what  is  proper  and 
iMefol,  to  confine  mj  remarks  and  reasonings  to  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible,  and  to  its  prao* 
tieal  uses,  avoiding  altogether  the  discussion  of  the  abstmse,  meta- 
phjttcal  questions  which  are  everywhere  agitated  at  the  present 
day.  I  cannot  but  approve  the  sentiment  of  Howe  in  the  foUow> 
log  passage,  taken  from  his  Ltvinq  Temple.  ^*  As  for  them  that 
eoold  never  have  the  gospel,  or  infants  incapable  of  receiving  it, 
we  must  consider  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  for  those  that 
eoold  use  them,  not  for  those  that  could  not ;  therefore  to  have 
iiHerted  in  them  an  account  of  God's  methods  of  dispensatioA 
towards  such,  had  only  served  to  gratify  the  curious  and  uncon- 
oemed,  not  to  instruct  and  benefit  such  as  were  concerned.  And 
it  well  became  hereupon  the  accurate  wisdom  of  God,  not  herein 
to  indulge  the  vanity  and  folly  of  men."  But  as  men  cannot  be 
Icept  from  agitating  questions  of  an  abstruse  nature  on  this  sub> 
jeet,  and  as  many  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained, 
are,  in  my  apprehension,  not  only  erroneous,  but  of  hurtful  ten- 
dency ;  I  have  thought  it  expedient  for  a  time,  to  look  at  these 
ipeoulative  matters,  and  to  endeavor  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
m  the  results  of  thorough  philosophical  investigation,  which  is  in 
the  least  degree  un&vorable  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of 
oii^nalsm. 
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Here  I  shftll  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  meamng  of  seirenl 
words  in  common  use,  and  on  the  propriety  of  apjdying  then  to 
the  present  subjects. 

The  word  innate^  together  with  the  words  which  Johnacm  imm 
to  explain  it,  are  applied  as  freely  to  the  qualities  ci  the  mind,  m 
to  anything  which  pertains  to  the  body.  Thus  writers  speak  ef 
innate  ifUegrity^  innate  eloq\ience,  inborn  paseionSj  inborn  worA^ 
inbred  ejection.  Innate  is  opposed  to  tiie  word  eyperaditi^ 
which  in  this  case  would  denote  something  which  does  not  mUb 
from  what  belongs  to  man's  nature,  or  from  what  ho  is  by  bizft. 
If  depravity  belongs  to  man  in  the  state  in  which  he  is  bom ;  if 
a  foundation  is  laid  for  his  sinning  in  his  very  nature ;  it  is  pep* 
fectly  suitable  to  call  his  depravity  innate.  To  say  that  man  k 
bom  destitute  of  holiness^  and  with  a  propensity  to  sin,  is  flis 
same  as  to  say,  that  man's  destitution  of  holiness,  or  his  propennlj 
to  sin,  is  innate :  in  other  words,  that  it  is  naiu^al. 

The  word  connate  is  seldom  used  at  the  present  day ;  althou^ 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  special  objection  against  it.  For  bow 
can  man's  depravity,  or  propensity  to  sin,  be  innate^  that  is,  beam 
m  him,  without  being  connate^  that  is,  bom  with  him  ? 

Hereditary  means,  descended  from  an  ancestor;  transmitted 
trosm  a  parent  to  a  child.  Now  is  it  not  a  plain  matter  <^  fiMSi| 
that  a  depraved  nature,  a  propensity  to  sin,  is  transmitted  froa 
parent  to  child,  and  has  descended  from  the  common  ancestor  of 
our  race  to  all  his  posterity  ?  Are  we  not  '^  degenerate  plants  of 
a  strange  vine  ?  "  And  if  depravity  comes  in  this  way,  what  mr- 
propriety  is  there  in  calling  it  hereditary  ? 

I  beg  leave  in  this  place  to  advert  once  more  to  what  has 
already  been  before  us,  and  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  on 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  orthodox,  namely,  that  we  are 
dqn'aved  and  lost  in  consequence  of  the  offence  of  Adam.  In 
what  way  did  Adam's  apostasy  produce  such  an  effect  upon  hii 
posterity  ? 

Was  his  transgression  so  charged  to  his  posterity  ^  that  they  ftn 
mibjeeted  to  suffering  on  account  of  it,  while  tJiey  tliemselves  ham 
nothing  9ii\ful,  at  most,  nothing  which  is  the  ground  of  their  mrf- 
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ftringBt  Mj  reasoning  here,  again,  will  relate  ezchunyelj  to 
Hiat  period  of  life  which  precedes  any  sinful  exercises.    Became 

soon  as  we  have  exercises,  which  constitnte  actoal  sin,  no  one 

reasonably  sappose  that  we  suffer  ^oldy  on  account  of  Adam's 

In  regard  to  the  first  period  of  our  infancy,  two  suppositions 

>y  be  made ;  one  is,  that*  we  have  a  shtful  natare,  a  eorrupt 
atoTtd  pvpentity ;  the  other,  that  we  have  nothing  wldch  is  in 
my  respect  or  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of  sin  ;  that  we  are 
free  from  moral  depravity.  Those  who  believe  in  the  doo- 
Irine  of  imputation  in  the  strictest  sense,  still  hold  that  we  hare 
from  the  beginning  a  vitiosity  of  nature.  Now  what  reason  can 
there  be  to  suppose,  that  in  the  infliction  of  evil  upon  us  in 
infitticy,  €k)d  has  no  respect  whatever  to  our  moral  corruption  T 
Oui  we  be  sure,  tiiat  our  depravity  is  of  no  consideration  wifli 
€k>d  in  respect  to  our  sufferings  at  the  beginning  of  life,  and  that 
he  brings  them  upon  us  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  on  that 
Moount  exclusively  f  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  we  sufier  on 
•eeonnt  of  the  offence  of  him  who  was  the  head  and  the  represen- 
tetive  of  our  race.  And  it  may  also  be  true,  that  our  moral 
corruption  has  a  bearing  upon  our  sufferings.  Qod  may  have 
fsapect  to  each  of  these  in  the  evils  to  which  he  subjects  us  in 
early  infancy.  He  may  have  respect  to  one  as  the  ori^al,  pri- 
mary reason,  and  to  the  other  as  the  secondary,  subordinate 
nason.  Or  he  may  have  respect  to  both,  as  coordinate  and 
^ual  reasons.  Doubtless  he  has  respect  to  something  as  a  reason 
fiur  so  important  a  proceeding  in  his  government.  And  if  we 
judge  frt)m  the  Bible,  and  from  observation,  we  shalK  I  think,  be 
Mlisfied  that  either  Adam's  offence,  or  our  native  sinfulness,  or 
hoth  together,  must  constitute  the  reason.  Considering  what 
tte  Apostie  so  plainly  teaches  in  Romans  5.,  how  can  we  set  aside 
Adam's  sin,  and  say,  that  it  is  not  at  all  on  that  account,  that 
•■flforing  and  death  come  upon  infants  ?  And  admitting  the  faot, 
that  we  have  from  the  first  a  sinful  nature,  how  can  we  set  aside 
Ufa,  and  say  with  confidence,  that  it  is  not  with  any  reference  to 
ikoB,  but  wholly  and  exclusively  on  account  of  Adam's  oflbnce, 
ttad  suffering  comes  upon  infants  ?  Can  we  separate  what  divine 
tratb  bas  joined  together  1 
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CoDisider  then  ilie  other  supposition  above  naoMd,  — dot  of 
die  beginning  of  Jtfe^  wt  are  free  from  moral  depramijfy  —  QiftL 
we  have  nothing  which  can  m  any  seme  be  caUed  rit^ful.     Chil- 
dren at  the  beg^ming  of  life  are  subjected  to  Tarioos  Boffisri^gji; 
and  all  must  agree,  that  thcj  are  subjected  to  these  suSerings  fir 
eome  reason*    But  what  is  that  reason?     On  what  account  do 
they  su&r,  if  they  are  entirely  free  from  moral  pollution  ?    Is 
suffisring  brought  upon  them  in  the  way  of  moral  dUcipline^  fiv 
their  benefit?    But  how  can  this  be,  when,  according  to  the 
sappositioD,  they  are  not  intelligent,  moral  agents,  and  of  couqpe 
are  not  capable  of  moral  discipline  ?    Is  su&ring  brought  upon 
them,  then,  by  way  of  anticipation^  on  account  of  the  sins  whidi 
they  will  commit,  when  they  become  moral  agents?     In  oHkm 
words,  is  it  a  punishment  for  sin  proepectively  f    Let  any  nm 
judge  whether  this  can  be  made  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  lav 
or  justice  ?  —  Is  suflfering,  then,  brought  upon  infant  children,  m 
a  preventive  of  sin  ?     But  if  this  were  the  design  of  it,  should  we 
not  suppose  that  in  some  instances  it  would  actually  be  a  preveB- 
tive?  —  Does  the  Bible  then  give  us  any  instruction,  does  it  bring 
out  any  principle,  which  can  aid  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and 
show  us  why  it  is  that  suffering  comos  upon  infant  children? 
Now  I  find  that  God  lays  it  down  hi  the  decalogue,  as  a  standing 
principle,  that  he  '*•  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children."     And  the  history  of  the  divine  dispensations  cleariy 
shows  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  lie  does  in  his  providenoe 
act  on  this  principle.     And  I  find  something  which  appears  to  be 
still  more  directly  to  the  pur}>ose  in  Romans,  chap.  v.     Here  I  am 
told,  that  it  is  through  the  offence  of  Adam  that  his  posterity  die ; 
that  hy  one  inan^s  offence  death  reigns  over  the  human  ianuly ; 
that  this  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation.    If  I  were  now  for 
the  first  time  to  read  this  part  of  Scripture,  I  should  verily  thiofc: 
that  I  had  found   an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  why  it  is  that  at  th^ 
beginning  of    life  we  arc  subjected  to  suffering.      I  am  hers 
taught  by  the  word  of  God,  that  death,  with  its  attendant  evilii 
is  brought  upon  all  human  beings  without  exception,  and  of  coues0 
upon  human  beings  in  early  infancy,  *'  by  the  offmee  qfome^^  thttt 
is,  Adam. 
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If  an  objeetiMi  is  made  against  such  a  proceeding,  aa  incoo- 
iirtent  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  I  ask,  who  knows  that 
il  is  inconsistent  ?  I  ask,  too,  what  other  view  of  ike  case  would 
\m  more  condstent  ?  It  is  clear  that  infants  suffer.  According 
to  the  present  supposition,  they  are  free  from  sm,  and  therefore 
Qinnot  BoSdT  on  account  of  any  nK)ral  evil  in  themselves.  I 
(Biniiot  think  thej  suffer  on  account  of  sins  which  they  will  after- 
vaids  commit ;  or  that  they  suffer  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
on  in  after  life.  And  I  here  give  up  the  opinion  that  they 
ndfer  either  on  account  of  bemg  bom  in  sin,  or  on  account  of  the 
rfn  of  Adam.  How,  tiien,  shall  I  account  for  the  &ct  that  they 
Hflfor  ?  Suppose  I  try  this  position ;  that  is,  —  from  a  dislike  to 
4e  doctrine  of  our  native  eonfulness,  and  the  doctrine  of  imputfr- 
Umij  and  for  ttie  sake  of  being  totally  rid  of  both,  I  cut  off  the 
'iriiole  race  of  man  during  the  interesting  period  of  their  eariy 
faftncy,  from  their  relation  to  Adam,  degrade  them  from  the 
dignity  of  human  beings,  and  put  them  in  the  rank  of  brute 
aumals,  and  say,  they  suffer  as  the  brutes  do.  But  this  would  be 
Hm  worst  of  all  ilieories,  —  the  farthest  off  from  Scripture  and 
L,  and  the  most  revolting  to  all  the  noble  sensibilities  of 
And  then  the  question  comes  up;  why  I  should  adopt 
Meh  an  opinion  ?  I  find  that  I  have  no  reason  for  it  but  this. 
I  first  deny  man's  native  sinfulness,  and  of  course,  I  deny  that 
infimts  suffer  on  any  such  account.  Next,  I  say,  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  is,  in  every  possible  form,  unreasonable  and  absurd, 
md  notwithstanding  what  tiie  Apostle  teaches  as  to  the  effect  of 
Adam's  sin,  I  cannot  admit  the  idea  that  infants  suffer,  in  whole 
er  in  part,  on  that  account.  Now  if  I  regard  in&nts  as  belonging 
to  the  fiunily  of  human  beings,  and  as  treated  on  any  principles 
'wluch  are  applicable  to  such  beings,  I  find  myself  in  a  strait,  — 
having  set  aside  the  common,  obvious  reason  why  human  beings 
Mier  and  die,  that  is,  their  own  sinfulness,  and  the  special  reason 
iriuch  the  Apostle  suggests  in  Bomans  y,  that  is,  their  relation  to 
i|K)Btote  Adam,  and  every  other  reason,  and  finding  myself  unaUe 
to  pre  any  kind  of  reply  to  the  question,  why  infants  su&r  and 
ibb.  Unwilling,  therefore,  to  bear  the  pressore  of  this  questiooy 
VOL.  n.  80 
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which  is  so  hard  to  be  uiswored,  I  resolve  to  rid  mjBelf  of  it  it 
once,  and  saj,  children  in  early  in&ncj  are  not  to  be  regaidil 
as  belonging  to  the  human  race ;  they  are  not  treated  as  humm 
beings,  but  as  bmte  animals  ;  and  so  the  evils  which  tiiej  mAt^ 
do  not  come  upon  them  either  because  they  haveiaiiy  monk 
depra^ty,  or  on  account  of  the  sm  of  Adam  and  their  ni^ 
lion  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  human  race,  or  on  aceoant  of 
anything  else  which  appertains  to  beings  possessed  of  m  monl 
nature. 

I  have  here  put  myself  in  the  place  of  one  who  denies  nalm 
depravity,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  Adam's  disobedience  apcn  im 
posterity,  and  who  thus  forces  himself  to  invent  an  hypotherii 
which  so  ill  accords  with  Scripture  and  Christian  feeling.  Hie  firir 
result  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  this.  As  there  are  ovilytiM 
things  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  can  be  suppoeed  to  bnag 
suffering  and  death  upon  the  human  race,  the  apostasy  of  AdaSi 
and  their  own  personal  sin ;  if  we  deny  the  native  sinfuliiea  df 
than,  or  if  we  deny  that  infants  are  in  any  sense  sabjeoied  lo 
suffering  on  that  account,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  condurion,  HuA 
they  suffer  exclusively  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  so  that  the 
often  repeated  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that  death  oome»  upmi 
all  by  the  offence  of  one,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  most  obvious 
and  unqualified  sense  ;  or  else  that  infants  suffer  and  die  witfaooft 
anv  assimable  reason  whatever. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  Adam's  sin  has  been  sop- 
posed  to  have  an  influence  upon  his  posterity.  I  inquire  then 
whether  that  influence  is  to  bo  understood  in  tiiis  way ;  namely^ 
that  Adam* 8  sin  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  his  posterity  nUo  i^e 
in  such  circumstances  of  weakness  and  temptation^  that  aUhouj^ 
they  are  bom  without  any  wrong  bias,  or  any  tendency  to  tm,  they 
win,  after  a  while,  be  corrupted  and  faU  into  sin.  This  o[»oioiiy 
which  is  defended  by  few  at  the  present  day  except  UnitiriaBB^ 
has  been  substantially  considered  in  previous  Leotores.  I  shall 
only  say  here,  that  it  leaves  wholly  untouched  the  questioii,  on 
what  account  do  human  beings  suflfer  before  they  commit  actuil 
An  ?  and  that  it  requires  a  most  unnatural  and  forced  oonstme- 
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to  be  put  upon  the  wliole  representation  of  the  Apostle  in 

V. 

«r  Again ;  I  inquire  whether  Adam's  nn  affects  his  posterity  in 
Hus  way ;  namely ;  that  by  a  ttpecial  cUvine  eonttitutionj  they  are, 
m  comequence  of  kUfaU,  bam  m  a  9taU  of  moral  depravity  lead* 
mg  to  certain  ruin;  or  thatj  aceordmg  to  the  comr/wn  law  of  d^ 
9emt^  they  are  partakers  of  a  corrupt  nature^  the  offspring  being 
like  the  parent ;  and  that  suffering  and  death  come  upon  them  as 
ike  effect  of  AdanCs  offence^  they  being  still  not  innocent  and 
,  but  depraved  and  sxnfid. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I  consider  as  more  con- 
SBrmable  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  facts,  than  any  other.  As 
to  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  and  the 
4oetrine  of  imputation,  and  tiie  doctrine  of  John  Taylor  and  the 
Uaitarians,  and  yet  profess  to  believe  that  we  are  depraved  and 
mined  tn  consequence  of  Adam^s  mn,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
ttflir  belief  amounts  to.  They  say,  Adam's  sui  had  an  influence ; 
kot  they  deny  all  the  conceivable  ways  in  which  it  could  have 
ttk  influence,  and  particularly  the  ways  which  are  most  clearly 
bought  to  view  in  Rom.  v,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
Their  belief  seems  to  be  merely  negative. 
.■  K  I  am  asked  whether  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  imputation;  my 
ie|dy  will  depend  on  the  meaning  you  give  to  the  word.  Just 
sake  the  question  definite  by  substituting  the  explanation  for  the 
word,  and  an  answer  will  be  easy.  Do  you  then  mean  what 
Stopfer  and  Edwards  and  many  others  moan,  namely,  that  for 
Ood  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself  j  is  one  and  the  same 
m  to  impute  his  sin  to  them  f  Then  my  answer  is,  that  God  did 
S|.  this  sense,  impute  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  This  is  the 
vary  thing  implied  in  the  doctrine  (^f  native  depravity.  By  the 
deotrine  of  imputation,  do  you  mean,  that  Adam's  sin  was  the 
occasion  of  our  ruin  ;  that  it  was  the  distant,  but  real  cause  of 
mr  condenmation  and  death?  I  consider  the  doctrine,  thus 
uderstood,  to  be  acoordmg  to  Scripture.  Do  you  mean  that 
m  are  guilty ^  that  is,  (according  to  the  true,  original  import  of 
tbe  word,)  exposed  to  suffering  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  ?    Ia 
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this  view  too  I  think  the  doctrine  Scriptural.  Do  yoa  mem,  tbil 
God  visits  the  iniquity  of  our  common  father  upon  his  childratti 
through  all  generations  ?  This  too  accords  with  the  truth.  Bat 
if  tlie  doctrine  of  imputation  means,  Aat  Adam's  posteiity  aii 
literally  and  personally  chargeable  with  his  sin  and  that  Grod  as* 
flicts  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  them  for  his  ofienoe  alone,  th^ 
themselves  being  in  ail  respects  perfectly  sinless^  then  the  doctriai^ 
in  my  riew,  wants  proof.  There  appears  to  be  no  place  far  saoli 
a  doctrine,  seeing  all  Adam's  posterity  are  in  fact  morally  depmv* 
ed.  And  if  they  are  so,  I  know  not  why  any  one  should  think 
that  God  has  no  reference  to  their  depravity  in  the  suflbriafp 
which  he  brings  upon  them.  The  Apostle  does  not  use  the  wevi 
impute  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  but  he  does  teach,  in  the  plaia* 
est  manner,  that  the  fall  of  Adam  spread  depravity  and  destriMp 
tion  through  the  whole  human  race.  The  particular  word  wfaiob 
shall  be  used  to  express  this  doctrine  is  not  essential ;  and  as  At 
sacred  writers  do  not  express  it  by  imputatitmy  we  should  not  fav 
over-strenuous  for  that  particular  word.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is 
the  name  which  has  generally  been  given  to  the  doctrine  in  ortho* 
dox  creeds  and  systems  of  divinity,  and  as  the  word  is  used  ill 
an  analogous  sense  in  Romans,  4 :  6 ;  I  can  see  no  reason  fiir 
rejecting  it.  Properly  explained,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  subject. 
Were  it  not  so,  we  can  hardly  account  for  it  that  Calvin  and  Ed- 
wards and  all  the  most  distinguished  orthodox  divines  have  used 
it.  The  great  object  is  to  get  a  right  understanding  of  the  doo- 
trine  itself,  as  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God,  and  to  express  it  in 
a  just  and  impressive  manner. 

If  you  ask,  whether  depravity  is  propagated;  my  answer  ii| 
that  human  beings  are  propagated,  and  are  propagated  as  thaf 
are^  fallen^  corrupt.  "  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness." 
This  contains  the  whole  doctrine,  if  likeness  includes,  as  it  undoub^ 
edly  does,  likeness  in  regard  to  moral  disposition  and  character. 
The  word  propagated  is  not  generally  applied  to  depravity,  and  is 
not  80  well  suited  to  the  subject,  as  naturaly  or  native.  But  it  is 
neither  uncommon  nor  unscriptural  to  speak  of  depravity  as  com- 
ing in  the  way  of  natural  generation,  or  natural  descent. 
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'  Ib  the  depravity  of  man  cangtitutional?    The  chief  objectio]i 
against  the  use  of  this  word  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us, 
•eems  to  rest  on  the  assumption,  that  the  word  means  nearly  the 
same  ZBph/9ical;  or  at  least  something  opposite  to  marcd.    Bat 
ttuB  assumption  is  unfounded.      The  word,  e<mstitutianalj  may 
rdate  either  to  the  constitution  or  appointment  of  God,  or  to  the 
BBfore  or  constitation  of  man.     Now  was  it  not  the  constitution 
of  Ood,  that  is,  the  principle  or  pUm  which  he  established,  that 
Ae  posterity  of  Adam  should  bear  his  moral  image  ?     Is  there 
not,  in  &ct,  such  a  connection  between  him  and  them,  that  con- 
iennation  and  death  were  brought  upon  them  by  his  one  o&nce? 
And  did  not  Ood  constitute  this  connection  ?    Was  it  not  his  ap- 
pointment, that  '^  by  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  can- 
Blihaed  sinnenf^^    And  is  it  not  the  established  ocicT  of  things, 
fliat  children,  from  generation  to  generation,  shall  resemble  their 
parents  as  to  the  substance  of  moral  character  7    Evidently,  then, 
flie  depravity  of  man  takes  place  according  to  the  divine  constitu- 
Honj  and  so  may  be  called  constitutional.    And  is  not  this  a  very 
obvious  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  ?    But  the  word  may  also 
ielate  to  tiie  nature  or  constitution  of  men.    And  if  their  deprav- 
ity IS  founded  in  their  nature  or  constitution,  may  it  not  properly 
be  called  constitutiowdf    I  do  not  now  speak  of  their  bodily  con- 
•titutioD,  but  of  the  constitution  of  their  mind^  their  moral  conr 
flftitation,  ilieir  nature  as  moral  beings.     Now  if  depravity  lies  in 
4Nir  moral  constUutioHy  or  directly  and  certainly  flows  from  it; 
^we  may  in  this  sense  call  it  constitutional,  — just  as  we  call  it 
naturaly  because  it  is  founded  m  our  moral  nature,  or  flows  from 
it     The  word  however  is  not  so  frequently  used  by  the  orthodox, 
iB  by  those  who  differ  from  them.     To  discredit  our  doctrine  of 
native  depravity,  they  say  that  we  hold  to  a  constitutional  deprav- 
ity^   Be  it  so.     Do  not  tJiq^  hold  to  the  same  ?     The  most  re- 
rSpeotaUe  of  them  maintain,  that  the  cause  of  sin  lies  in  the  na- 
^mre  of  man,  not  inhiis  aireumstances.     And  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  constti^u^u^,  whether 
taken  physically,  or  morally  ?     And  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween calling  depravity  naturaly  meaning  'that  it  results  not  from 
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man's  circumstanceB  but  from  his  nature,  and  oaDing  it  dOiMldlf- 
tionaly  meaning  that  it  results  from  man's  moral  constiiaticni  7  If 
there  are  objections  against  this,  there  are  against  that.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  logomachy.  Those  who  believe  human  dt> 
pravity  to  be  native,  do  not  generally  think  it  best  to  call  it  co»- 
ttitutionalj  because  the  word  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Thflj 
are  better  pleased  with  the  language  of  Soriptore,  or  with  thit 
which  is  evidently  conformed  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  the  words  native,  mfkite,  ib* 
reditartfy  etc.  may  all  be  used  to  designate  some  quality  or  cii^ 
cumstance  of  man's  depravity,  with  as  much  propriety  as  Qmj 
can  be  used  in  relation  to  anything  else.  They  should,  however, 
be  well  explained,  and  most  of  them  should  be  chiefly  c<Mifiiied 
to  systematic  theology.  The  language  best  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  popular  instruction  and  devotion,  is  that  which  is  mort  Sciq>- 
tural.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ob}ecti<m  against  the  medk 
erate  use  of  technical  or  scientific  terms  in  the  more  elaborale 
tiieological  treatises.  I  know  indeed,  that  an  oppoeer  ci  the  oom- 
mon  doctrine  may  collect  together  all  the  epithets  which  have 
over  been  used  by  orthodox  writers,  and,  by  making  them  up 
into  one  overloaded  sentence,  and  by  contriving  to  give  then 
a  gross  and  offensive  signification,  may  excite  prejudices  againil 
the  doctrine,  and  thus  prevent  many  from  learning  what  the 
Scriptures  teach.  In  like  manner,  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
election  have  often  labored  to  make  it  odious,  by  drawing  out  in 
fearful  array  a  great  variety  of  words  which  have  sometimee 
been  applied  to  it,  and  so  managing  the  matter  as  to  ^ve  the 
words  a  meaning  not  at  all  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
But  Christian  divines  and  philosophers  will  easily  see  the  difibf^ 
ence  between  argument,  and  declamation;  between  appeals  to 
reason  and  piety,  and  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice.  What 
we  want  on  such  a  subject,  is  candid,  sober,  thorough  discnwion, 
based  upon  sound  principles  of  reason,  and  upon  Ilia  iniallihh 
word  of  God. 


LECTURE    LXX. 


IVBRT    OTHER    THEORY    AS    MUCH    ENCUMBERED    WITH   DIFFICUIr 

TIES   AS  THE   ORTHODOX. 

■ 

It  will  help  you  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  speculatiTe 
ebjectioDS  which  have  been  urged  against  the  common  doctrine  of 
Dative  depravity,  if  you  find  that  all  the  other  views  which  have 
been  entertained  of  the  state  of  man  are  liable  to  objections  of 
eqoal  weight,  and  some  of  them  to  objections  of  still  greater 
weight.  I  think  it  no  difficult  task  to  make  this  appear.  You 
will  find  on  careful  inquiry,  that  the  various  schemes  which  have 
been  maintained  by  different  writers  as  to  the  apostasy  of  man,  are 
as  really  open  to  the  pressure  of  speculative  objections  and  diffi- 
enlties,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  then 
it  must  be  a  fruitiess  thing  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  rid  himself 
of  difficulties  by  shifting  off  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  adopting 
aome  other  in  its  stead.  And  it  will  evidentiy  be  the  dictate  of 
Ine  wisdom  to  inquire,  not  what  doctrine  is  free  from  difficulties, 
bat  what  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  the 
results  of  experience.  We  shall  perceive  this  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  practical  importance,  when  we  consider  that  the  principal 
reason  why  so  many  intelligent  men  have  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  native  depravity,  has  been  the  force  of  speculative  objectionB, 
particularly  those  which  arise  from  a  conaderation  of  tiie  moral 
attributes  of  God ;  and  that  the  principal  efibrt  of  such  men  has 
been  to  find  oot  some  scheme,  which  would  not  be  open  to  olgeo* 
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tions  —  an    eflfort  which  we  shall  see  has  entirely  ftiled    of 
suooees. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  several  of  the  promment  theoiiet  lAiA 
have  been  maintained  respecting  human  depravity,  by  thoae  who 
have  denied  the  common  orthodox  doctrine. 

One  of  these  is,  that  there  is  in  the  character  qf  man  a  mtstev 
of  moral  good  and  evU;  and  that  this  mixture  eommenees  earfg^ 
and  continues  through  life. 

This  may  be  thought  to  be  a  rational  and  liberal  view  of  fte 
subject ;  and  as  those  who  adopt  it  escape  some  of  the  difficolp 
ties  which  respect  the  theory  of  native  and  total  depravity,  they 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  free  from  difficulties  altogether.  But 
is  it  so  ?  Are  they  not  met  by  various  texts  of  Scripture  which 
plunly  teach  that  the  unrenewed  heart  is  entirely  destiiate  of 
holiness?  And  do  not  these  texts  stand  as  difficulties  in  tbdr 
way  ?  They  have  also  to  encounter  the  difficulty  arising  from  fliik 
testimony  of  the  most  inteUigent  and  pious  men,  whose  experienep^ 
and  deep  inward  consciousness  confirm  the  conunon  doctrine  of 
depravity.  And  finally,  their  scheme  is  exposed  to  as  real  a 
difficulty  as  the  common  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  infinite  benev- 
olence of  God.  For  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  benevolencei 
that  a  race  of  intelligent  beings,  who  are  wholly  dependent  on 
his  will,  should  exist  from  the  beginning  of  life  in  a  state  of  tctoL 
depravity ;  is  it  not  also  inconsistent  with  his  benevolence,  that 
they  should  be  found  in  a  state  of  partial  depravity  ?  Is  it 
thought  that  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  goodness  must  guard  hit 
ofipring  against  total  depravity  ?  Why  then  must  he  not  guwd 
them  agunst  being  depraved  at  all  ?  Any  degree  of  depravity 
is  a  great  and  destructive  eidl.  And  how  can  we  suppose  that 
Qoi  will  suffer  so  destructive  an  evil  to  take  place,  when  he  is 
able  to  prevent  it  ?  Is  there  no  difficulty  here  ?  And  if  you 
take  upon  you  to  say,  that  God  is  not  able  to  prevent  the  partial 
depravity  of  men;  is  there  no  difficulty  in  this,  — that  the  Ood 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  unable  to  keep  men  pure  firom  on,  when 
he  is  infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  and  has  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  hand,  and  can  effectually  guard  them  agsinst  whatever 
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iroold  have  any  tendency  to  corrapt  them  T  And  may  yoo  not  as 
veil  Bay,  that  Qod  is  unable  to  prevent  the  total  depravity  of 
man,  as  that  he  is  nnable  to  prevent  their /MirfJaZ  depravity  f 

You  cannot  avoid  diflScuIties  by  adopting  the  opinion  that  the 
anfulness  of  man,  whether  partial  or  total,  commences  at  a  later 
periodj  ttian  what  the  common  doctrine  implies.  For  if  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  goodness  of  God  will  certainly  pre 
•erve  us  from  being  sinners  at  the  beginmng  of  life ;  why  may  we 
not  conclude  that  it  will  preserve  us  from  being  sinners  frfi&r^ 
wardif  Beeades  this,  you  will  have  to  encounter  another  dif- 
ficulty ;  that  is,  you  must  contend  with  the  sacred  writers,  who 
teach  with  great  clearness,  that  all  men,  whatever  their  age,  are 
■nfbl,  and  need  the  grace  of  Christ  to  sanctify  and  save  them. 

Do  you  object  to  the  common  doctrine  iiiat  sinners  turn  it  into 
in  apology  for  rin,  saying,  if  Gk)d  has  brought  us  into  existence 
in  such  a  state,  how  can  we  be  culpable  ?  —  And  may  not  the 
ground  which  ycu  take  furnish  an  equal  occacdon  to  sinners  to 
exculpate  themselves  ?  May  they  not  say,  if  our  Almi^ty 
Maker  has  so  formed  us,  and  so  ordered  our  circmnstances,  that 
we  shall  at  some  period  of  our  life,  certainly  fisdl  into  sin ;  then 
how  are  we  to  blame  ? 

Bay  then,  if  you  will,  with  J.  Taylor,  that  the  consequence 
of  Adam's  fidl  is  only  this,  that  we  are  placed  in  circumstances 
which  particulariy  easpoBe  us  to  sin,  and  which  render  obedience 
difficult ;  and  that  we  are  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  bad 
onmple.  The  objector  is  still  ready  with  his  questions.  Why 
did  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  the  disposer  of  all  our  ciroum- 
stences,  place  us  in  such  a  state  of  temptation  and  exposure  ?  If 
he  wished  us  to  be  obedient,  why  did  he  take  pains  to  render 
obedience  so  difficult?  If  he  wished  to  preserve  us  from  sin,  why 
£d  he  voluntarily  expose  us  to  it,  especially  at  that  early  period, 
wjien  we  are  incapable  of  enduring  severe  exposures,  and  when 
he  knew  how  unhappy  would  be  the  result  ?  What  kind  &thor 
would  willingly  subject  his  children,  in  the  tenderness  of  childhood, 
to  trials  and  dangers  for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  and  which 
ha  knows  wiU  be  too  great  for  them  to  endure?    Is  not  God  kind* 
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er  than  the  kindest  of  earthly  parents  7  And  will  he  so  oonsti- 
late  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  so  expose  them  to  the  pemicioqs 
influence  of  bad  ezamjde,  and  other  corrupting  oirciimstancc% 
that  certain  ruin  will  ensue  ? 

.  Thus  if  the  common  doctrine  of  native  depravitj  opens  a  door 
fir  speculative  objections  and  cavils,  you  will  also  find  that  a  hsit 
of  them  may  be  arrayed  against  every  opinion  which  yoa  are  able 
to  substitute  in  its  place.  Th^  fietct  is,  that  there  is  no  tratiii  m 
morals  or  theology,  which  will  not  be  swept  away,  if  the  objections 
which  are  urged  by  speculative  men  and  cavillers,  are  allowed  lo 
be  valid. 

There  is  a  theory,  which  was  partly  advanced  by  John  Taylor^ 
and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  in  oar  religpooft 
community.     Those  who  adopt  this  theory,  deny  that  man  has 
any  native  rinfulnessy  any  original  evil  prapenmtyj  or  mmlm 
depravity.     They  maintain,  however,  that  we  come  into  the  woiM 
with  various  appetites  and  propensities,  which,  thou^  not  tui^U^ 
are  the  ooHmans  of  sin ;  that  these  appetates  and  propensitiii 
gain  strength  by  early   indulgence,  and   become   predominant^ 
before  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong  can  have  entered  our  minds; 
and  that,  when  our  moral  agency  commences,  they  are  an  ove^ 
match  for  our  reason  and  conscience,  and  in  every  instance  cer- 
tamly  lead  us  into  sin.     They  hold  that  wc  are  bom  destitute  oC 
holiness,  and  of  all  disposition  to  holiness,  and  that  we  have  in 
our  own  nature  a  ground  of  certainty  that  our  first  moral  acts, 
and  all  that  follow,  >vill  be  sinful,  unless  we  are  bom  again ;  and 
finally  that  we  are  brought  into  these  circumstances  in  consequence 
of  the  offence  of  Adam. 

My  sole  object  is  to  show  that  this  scheme  is  exposed  to  object 
tions  and  difficulties  of  nearly  the  same  kind  and  degree,  with 
those  which  have  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvinista. 
And  if  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then  any  one  who  adopts  this 
scheme  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  difficulties,  will  find  himself  dis- 
appointed. 

In  the  way  of  objection  to  the  common  doctrine,  it  is  said| 
that  the  Apostle  does  indeed  teach  that  there  is  a  connection 
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twaen  Adam  and  his  posterity,  and  that  his  oSenoe  bronj^t 
in  upon  them ;  but  he  does  not  teach  what  the  connection  was, 
r  how  it  produced  such  an  effect.  He  does  not  teU  us  tiiat  a 
ful  nature  is  propagated,  or  that  we  inherit  it  from  Adam,  or 
it  his  sin  is  imputed  to  us.  —  Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
KMtle  does  not  teach  in  what  manner  Adam's  sm  produced  tfais 
fbl  effect  upon  us ;  surely  he  does  not  teach  that  it  did  it  in 
'■  partieular  manner  which  this  theory  implies.  The  advocalSb 
this  theory  ask,  where  the  Bible  asserts  that,  on  account  of 
tam*s  £bJ1,  a  sinful  nature  is  communicated  to  us  at  the  heffsf- 
ig  of  our  existence  ?  And  I  ask,  where  it  asserts  that  Adam's 
1  affdcted  us  in  tbe  manner  which  they  describe,  that  is,  by 
ng^g  us  into  being  with  such  appetites,  and  in  such  circuit- 
noes,  as  will  certainly  lead  into  sin  as  soon  as  we  are  mord 
»t8  T  If  they  say,  the  Bible  does  not  tell  haw  it  was  tbalt 
lam's  sm  afiected  us ;  then  why  do  thei/  undertake  to  tell  how 
iras  T  Are  they  authorized  more  than  others  are,  to  go  beyond 
at  18  written,  and  to  point  out  the  maimer  in  which  Adam's  sin 

I  an  influence  upon  us  ? 

But  fhey  make  another  objection  to  the  common  doctrine; 
nely,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  justice  as  well  as  good- 
B  of  Ood  to  bring  moral  corruption  and  ruin  upon  the  whole 
nan  race,  merely  on  account  of  one  offence  of  their  conmum 
igenitor,  and  without  any  &ult  of  theirs. 
^d  is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  to  urge  this  objectioin 
unst  the  theory  just  named  ?  Its  advocates  hold  that  God 
QgB  the  whole  human  race  into  existence  without  holiness,  and 
h  such  propensities  and  in  such  circumstances  as  will  certainly 
i  them  into  sm ;  and  that  he  brings  them  into  this  fearful 
tdition  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  their  first  &ther  without 
r  fiiult  of  their  own.  Now  as  far  as  tbe  divine  justice  or  good- 
is  is  concerned,  what  great  difference  is  there  between  our 
Qg  depraved  at  first,  and  being  m  such  circumstances  as  will 
tainly  lead  to  depravity  the  moment  moral  action  begins? 

II  not  the  latter  as  infallibly  bring  about  our  destruction  as  the 
ner  ?    And  how  is  it  more  compatible  with  the  justice  or  tlia 
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goodness  of  Ood  to  put  us  into  one  of  these  conditiaDi.,  thfto  njb 
the  other,  when  they  are  both  equally  fatal  7  It  is  said  that  ov 
natural  appetites  and  propensities  and  our  outward  circumntumw 
do  not  lead  us  into  sin  by  any  absolute  or  physieal  necessfy. 
But  they  do  in  all  cases  eerUuMdy  lead  ua  into  on,  and  CM 
knows  that  they  will  when  he  appoints  them  for  ua.  Now  how 
can  our  merciful  Father  voluntarily  place  us,  while  feeble,  help- 
less infiints,  in  such  circumstances,  as  he  knows  beforehand  will  be 
the  certain  occasion  of  our  sin  and  ruin  ?  Those  who  advocate 
this  scheme,  say  it  is  our  own  fiEMilt,  if  we  sin.  True.  And  it  as 
equally  so  according  to  the  common  doctrine.  But  the  questioa 
for  them  to  answer  is,  why  God,  who  desires  our  holinesa  and 
happiness,  places  us  in  circumstances,  which  will  not  only  exfom 
^^VA  to  this  fault,  but  which  he  knows  will  most  certainly  involve  m 
in  it,  and  so  end  in  our  destruction  ?  They  say,  the  doctrine  ^ 
a  depraved  nature,  as  held  by  Edwards  and  other  Calviniatii 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  Even  if  this^wera  so,  (whioh 
however  I  by  no  means  admit ;)  still  how  does  their  theory  he^ 
the  matter  ?  What  difference  does  it  make,  either  as  to  God'^ 
character  or  the  result  of  his  proceedings,  whether  he  constitutes 
us  sinners  at  first,  or  knowingly  places  us  in  such  circumstances^ 
that  we  shall  certainly  become  sinners,  and  that  very  soon? 
Must  not  God's  design  as  to  our  being  sinners  be  the  same  in  chm 
case,  as  in  the  other  ?  And  must  not  the  final  result  be  the 
same  ?  Is  not  one  of  these  states  of  mankind  fraught  with  as 
many  and  as  great  evils  as  the  other  ?  What  ground  of  prefi9> 
ence  then  would  any  man  have  ?  Suppose  half  of  the  human 
race  should  be  bom  in  a  depraved,  sinful  state ;  and  the  other 
half,  without  holiness,  and  with  such  appetites  and  propensities  aa 
will  be  too  powerful  for  reason  and  conscience  to  control,  and  so 
will  certainly  bring  them  into  a  depraved,  sinful  state,  and  thai 
so  speedily,  that  they  never  exist  a  single  moment,  as  moral 
agents,  in  any  other  state.  Would  these  last  have  any  advantago 
over  the  former  ?  And  if  the  two  states  supposed  are  equally 
calamitous  and  destructive,  then  how  is  it  more  consistent  for  Grod 
to  bring  men  into  one  of  them,  than  into  the  other  ?    And  how 
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it  more  eaolj  be  reconcHed  with  his  goodness  that  he  should 
%ring  death  and  condemnation  on  Adam's  posteritj  on  account  of 
lib  sin,  in  the  way  which  is  here  supposed,  than  in  the  way  which 
XUrinists  suppose  ?  Let  intelligent,  candid  men,  who  do  not 
belieTe  either  of  these  schemes,  saj,  whether  one  of  them  is  not 
open  to  as  many  objections,  as  the  other  ?  It  is  said  that  all  the 
IbdingB  of  our  hearts  revolt  at  the  idea,  that  God  gjves  us  a 
deprared,  rinful  nature  at  our  birth,  and  that  no  man  can  beliere 
Hub  without  resisting  and  overcoming  his  most  amiable  sensibiE- 
iies.  And  do  not  our  moral  feelings  equally  revolt  at  the  idea, 
Hmi  Ood  creates  us  without  holiness,  and  gives  us  at  our  birth 
•Qch  appetites  and  propensities,  as  he  knows  will  forthwith  bring 
'm  into  a  state  of  depravity  ?  And  have  we  not  as  much  occasion 
to  resist  and  overcome  our  amiable  sensibilities  in  this  case,  as  in 
ihe  other  T  When  they  hold  that  God  has  so  ordered  things  that 
we  come  into  existence  destitute  of  holiness,  and  with  natural 
kppetites  which  will  always  get  the  start  of  reason,  and  will  be  quite 
im  overmatch  for  it  when  moral  agency  begins  and  which  will 
mfi€dnly  involve  us  m  sin  and  ruin  ;  —  when  they  hold  all  this, 
•re  they  not  obliged  to  set  aside  their  amiable  sensibilities  and  all 
Hie  natural  feelings  of  their  hearts,  as  unsafe  guides  in  such  a 
ttitler  as*  this,  —  are  they  not  obliged  to  overcome  these  natural 
feelings  as  really  in  maintaining  their  scheme,  as  others  are  in 
ttuntaining  the  common  Calvinistic  scheme  ?  Prompted  by  these 
ttatoral  sensibilities,  they  make  an  outcry  agamst  the  common 
doctrine,  as  though  it  implied  something  hard  and  injurious  in 
God's  treatment  of  his  creatures.  Whose  act  is  it,  they  say,  that 
gaTe  us  this  sinful  nature  ?  And  how  are  we  to  blame  for  that 
nature  which  God  created?  And  whose  act  is  it,  I  ask,  that 
lifiiigs  us  into  existence  destitute  of  holiness,  and  with  appetites 
and  passions  which  certainly  lead  to  sin  ?  And  how  are  we  to 
bbme  for  that  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
invariably  and  certainly  follows  from  an  act  of  Grod,  or  from 
liiat  state  in  which  he  places  us  without  any  concurrence  of  our 
own? 

Bo  they  say  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  implies  a  pkf/ncdl  deprav- 
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ity  ?  But  18  not  tlieir  doetrine  nraoh  laora  liable  to  tibia  ohaqg»? 
Calianista  hold  that  deprafity  originally  and  eeBentJally  lies  in  <Mr 
morcU  nature.  But  thej  hold  that  it  arises  altogether  fnm  tbop 
appetites  and  propensities  which  are  not  moial,  but  phgnmi* 
Hus  they  trace  depravity  to  a  phjfmedl  source.  Thej  mak*  the 
&tal  danger  of  our  condition  lie  originally  in  physioal  appetites. 
But  they  may  perhaps  thmk  that  they  can  avoid  the  diflirnltiss 
of  the  Calvinistic  theory  by  alleging,  that  sm  comes  not  ia  xeali^ 
from  our  natural  appetites,  nor  from  any  external. circuiMtaiices, 
as  its  proper  cause,  but  from  our  free  wiUy  and  that  the  acta  ef 
fliis  free  will  are  entirely  our  own,  and  that  we  are  justfy  rsepoft- 
mble  for  them.  But  on  the  principle  which  they  have  sanfltioaed 
by  their  objections  against  tiie  Galvinistio  theory,  I  ask;  ist^ 
gave  u$  our  free  wiUt  And  who  gave  us  sndl  a  free  wiU^  as 
would  uniformly  and  eertamly  choose  sin  ?  Why  did  not  Qed 
HUkke  our  free  will  such,  or  at  least  place  it  under  the  influence  ef 
auch  circumstances,  that  its  choices  should  be  rif^t  instead  ef 
wrong  ?  Might  not  (}od  do  this  without  interfering  at  all  liOsL 
the  nature  of  a  free  will  ?  Did  he  not  give  to  the  elect  angela 
such  a  free  will,  and  place  it  under  such  influences,  that  'tm 
choices  would  certainly  be  right  ?  And  does  he  not  so  leaew  fte 
will  of  sinful  men  by  his  Spirit,  and  so  direct  Ae  oausea  which 
act  upon  it,  that  it  shall  now  begin  to  put  forth  exercises  which 
are  right,  and  shall  finally  put  forth  those  which  will  be  per- 
fectly right,  and  that  certainly  and  forever  ?  And  has  not  Ood 
done  all  this,  and  is  he  not  continually  doing  all  this,  witheot 
interfering  with  the  nature  of  free  will  ?  Why  then,  if  God 
desires  our  holiness,  does  he  not  give  us  such  a  wiD,  as  shall 
freely  conform  to  his  law  ?  Has  not  Ood  a  free  will  m  directing 
this  a&ir  ?  And  is  not  his  free  will  attended  with  omnipoteaoe  T 
And  if  he  had  chosen  to  give  us  a  will  to  put  forth  ri^  YoK- 
tions,  could  he  not  have  done  it  ?  Why  then  did  he  not  ^ve  im 
such  awiD?  And  if  he  has  given  us  a  diffisrent  will,-— a  will 
tbat  certainly  acts  wrong;  how  does  he  show  his  deore  fir 
our  holiness  ?  And  how  are  we  culpable  for  the  acts  of  sack  a 
will,  more  than  a  cemei  ia  for  its  erratie  motions  T  Who  gMe  us 
erratic  wiH  t 
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Thus  it  18,  as  Whately  sajs ;  '^  The  difficulty  is  not  peculiar 
lo  nxkj  one  hypothesis,  but  bears  equally  on  all  I  "  And  yet  I 
Md  that  the  difficulty  is  of  no  avail,  and  proves  nothing  at  all, 
msept  our  ignorance. 

Some  have  attempted  to  avoid  the  objection  urged  against  the 
0OB11DOII  scheme  that  it  makes  Ood  the  author  of  a  moral  nature 
%lBch  is  polluted,  by  suppomng  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure, 
ftut  unites  it  with  a  polluted  body — a  body  which  tends  to  pol- 
lute ttie  soul.  Dr.  John  Taylor  says,  this  supposition  is  '^  too 
gross  to  be  admitted.  For  who  infused  the  soul  into  the  body  ? 
And  if  it  is  p<dluted  by  being  infused  into  the  body,  who  is  the 
tNuise  of  its  pollution  ?  And  who  created  the  body  ?"  Edwards 
lams  these  sensible  remarks  of  Taylor  against  himself.  He  held 
that  God  creates  &e  soul  pure,  but  places  it  in  a  polluting  tvarld. 
•*HeTO,"  says  Edwards,  "I  may  cry  out,  —  who  placed  the  soul 
liere  in  this  world  ?  And  if  the  world  be  so  constituted  as  natu- 
rally and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sin,  who  is  the  cause 
of  this  pollution  ?    And  who  created  the  world  ?" 

I  shall  briefly  notice  one  more  supposition  by  which  an  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  avoid  speculative  difficulties,  and,  to  account 
eatisfhctorily  for  the  depravity  of  man.  The  supposition  is,  that 
human  beings  existed  as  intelligent,  moral  beings,  in  a  state 
|NP<evious  to  the  present  life ;  that  in  that  pre-ezistent  state  they 
ftll  committed  mn  ;  and  that  ^ej  are  now  brought  mto  the  world 
frifli  a  depraved,  sinful  nature,  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  nn 
which  they  committed  in  their  former  life,  long  before  their  present 
existence. 

This  theory  is  suggested  in  a  philosophical  manner  by  Julius 
MfiDer,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Halle  University.  In  order, 
he  says,  that  man  may  be  accounted  guilty  for  the  sin  which  is 
hk  him,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  its  author.  But  man  finds  him- 
Mlf  in  a  condition  of  sinfulness  from  the  be^nning  of  his  earthly 
Ife.  Let  him  go  back  as  far  as  he  may  in  self-recollection,  he 
eamiot  bring  to  mind  his  first  sm,  and  the  earliest  sinful  act  which 
fffesents  itself  to  his  consciousness,  does  not  appear  as  the  in- 
eooang  of  an  altogether  new  element  into  the  youthful  life,  but 
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ntfaer  as  a  development  and  manifeBtation  of  a  hidden  ageuefi 
the  awakening  of  a  power  that  had  been  slumbering  in  tlie  deep^ 

After  asserting  thus  explicitlj  the  doctrine  of  our  innate  mM^ 
ness,  he  proceeds  to  say:  —  Since,  however,  to  ori^pnate  ootjfn 
own  character  is  an  essential  condition  of  personality,  and  nioe 
from  the  very  be^nning  of  this  life  man's  character  is  already  d»« 
termined,  we  are  obliged  to  step  over  the  bounds  of  timej  tojmi 
that  power  of  original  choice^  which  precedes  and  precondUians  oB 
nt^ui  decisions  in  time.  (Biblioth.  Sacra,  vol.  vi.  pp.  253,  4.) 

Moreover,  sin  is  a  umversal  characteristic  of  the  humaa 
race.  There  is  in  all  men  an  innate  sii\fuiness  ;  and  yet  wherev- 
er sin  is,  there  is  guilt,  i.  e.  each  individual  is  by  his  own  aalf* 
determination  the  author  of  his.  sin.  This  would  be  a  mnnifimi 
contradiction,  if  there  were  not  preceding  owr  eartUy  develapmmt 
in  time,  an  existence  of  our  personality  as  the  Sfpkere  of  thai 
seff-detemdnation  hy  which  our  moral  condition  from  Urtk  it  4^ 
feeted.  Ibid.  p.  265. 

This  supposition  of  our  having  existed  and  sinned  in  a  stilt 
preceding  our  present  life,  is  open  to  various  objections. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  destitute  of  proof  There  is  no 
indication  of  a  prc-cxistent  state  in  our  own  memory  or  oonscioua* 
ness.  If  we  question  our  own  minds  on  this  matter  ever  so  care- 
fully, we  shall  meet  with  no  response.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  from  the  word  of  God.  In  regard  to 
the  man  who  was  bom  blind,  our  Saviour  expressly  declares  thai 
this  calamity  did  not  come  upon  him  on  account  of  any  sin  of  Us, 
that  is,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  on  account  of  his  having 
in  a  previous  state,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoi 
And  if  native  blindfiess  did  not  come  upon  him  for  any  ofience 
previous  to  his  birth,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  greater  evil  of  moral  depramty  came  upon  him  on  this  ao* 
count.  But  I  would  not  insist  upon  this.  It  is  sufficient  to  ny, 
that  the  notion  of  our  having  lived  and  transgressed  tiie  divine 
law  in  a  pre-existent  state,  and  of  our  being  bom  in  sin  as  a  pan* 
ishment  for  that  antecedent  transgression,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
proof.    And  if  we  should  try  to  make  out  by  reasonings  that 
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■aflnthing  like  this  must  be  sappoeed  in  order  to  account  for  tbe 
fitft  of  our  depravity  consigtentlj  with  the  justice  of  God ;  our 
liMfiiiiiifl  instead  of  proving  the  hci  of  a  pre-existent  state, 
WMld  only  prove  our  ignorance  and  presumption.  This  hypothe** 
■i,  even  if  admitted  to  be  true,  would  still  fail  of  answering  the 
pBrpoae  intended.  Although  it  might  furnish  some  plausible  ao- 
eaimt  of  our  innate  depravity,  it  would  cast  no  light  on  the  fi^ 
tf  our  having  sinned  in  a  previous  state,  and  so  would  leave  the 
gntA  difficulty  untouched.  Why  moral  evil  should  ever  be  suflfor- 
^  to  exist  in  beings  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  Gk>d  and  under 
Imi  tfcmtrol^  and  how  its  existence  can  be  accounted  for  consistent- 
ly with  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  is  a  question  to  which  ho- 
wisdom,  untaught  from  above,  can  ^ve  no  satisfSsMstoiy 
er. 

*  Besides,  if  Grod  meant  our  native  sinfulness  as  a  righteous  pun* 
ilbment  for  the  sin  we  ccxnmitted  in  a  previous  state  of  trial,  we 
diould  suppose  he  would  awaken  in  us  some  recollection,  some 
Mnute  consciousness  of  our  previous  offence,  so  tiiat  it  mi j^t  be 
ponble  for  us  to  see  and  acknowledge  our  guilt,  and  the  justice 
ef  his  vinting  us  with  such  a  calamity.  But  nothing  like  this  has 
ka  siver  done. 

Bat  there  is  one  more  objection  to  this  theory,  and  one  which 
Im  more  weight  witii  me,  than  any  other;  namely,  that  the 
Jkpeede  Paul  undertakes  to  account  for  our  existing  in  a  fitUen, 
liiliil  state,  and  expressly  traces  it  to  the  offence  of  our  orij^nal 
flMher.  He  says,  we  are  constituted  rinners,  not  by  any  offimoe 
iff  ours  in  a  pre-existent  state,  but  by  the  offence  of  our  common 
pnigeDitor.  Now  if  the  theory  under  consideration  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  inspired  Apostle  was 
igaeraiit  of  it.  For  had  such  a  &ci  been  known  to  him,  how 
■iteral  would  it  have  been  for  him  to  bring  it  into  view,  when  H 
would  have  been  so  appropriate  and  so  satisEactory.  But  his 
t  in  Bomans  y,  is  not  only  different  6com  this  Pythago- 
hypothesis,  but  is  qpposed  to  it  If  Paul's  account  of  the 
Miter  is  tnie,  this  hypothesis  is  false. 

I  Brast  think  thc%  thai  any  one  who  adopts  this  hypolhesii 
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doeB  it  witbout  proof,  and  exposes  himself  to  a  fiur  greater 
sure  of  objections  and  JUfficnlties,  than  what  he  aims  to  shun. 

It  will  be  evident  I  think  from  all  which  has  been  said,  tint 
the  speculative  objections,  which  have  been  urged  bj  J(^  Taylor 
and  others,  against  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  our  native  depravitj^ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  decisive  weight.  The  spirit,  Snm 
which  they  originate,  would,  if  permitted  to  prevail,  dOTMdish  tkt 
whole  ftbric  of  religion.  With  those  who  indulge  this  spirit^  just 
and  sober  reasoning  has  no  influence,  and  truth  becomes  a  dream* 
Let  Christians  then,  take  care  not  to  give  anj  countenance  to  it 
It  belongs  not  to  them.  Its  proper  residence  is,  the  carnal  mfiai 
which  receives  not  the  truth  in  love. 

Be  it  then  our  watchful  care,  to  guard  against  that  spirit  of 
nund,  which  shows  itself  in  objections  and  cavils  against  the  doe* 
trines  of  God's  holy  word.  How  sharply  did  tiie  sacred  writen 
rebuke  this  spirit !  They  saw  in  tiieir  day,  tiiat  ^  Ae  tfabg 
fiyrmed  "  proudly  rose  up,  and  said  to  him  that  formed  it,  ^wUff 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  f  "  The  Apostie  regarded  this  qQestioa 
as  the  utterance  of  an  impious,  rebellious  heart.  A  man  who 
has  this  spirit  of  objection,  may  pretend  to  feel  a  respect  for  the 
perfections  of  God.  But  in  reality  ho  denies  them.  He  takes 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  well  known  principle  in  the  divine  administra- 
tion, and  says,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  OocTs  moral  attribmies; 
—  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  Ghd  cannot  be  a  just  and 
good  Being  in  doing  what  he  actually  does.  This  is  tiie  radical 
&ult  of  the  objector  in  the  present  case.  He  ought  to  leam 
what  i9  just  and  right,  by  learning  what  Ghd  does.  Whereas 
he  takes  upon  him  to  determine  what  (rod  can  or  cannot  oon- 
nstently  do,  by  his  own  mistaken  notion  of  what  is  just  and  rig^t, 
vunly  assuming  that  God  is  altogether  such  an  one  as  himself. 
A  man  who  acts  on  this  principle,  is  at  war  with  the  divine  char- 
acter and  the  dirine  administration. 

I  am  aware  that  some  make  an  objection  of  a  more  praotioal 
kind  against  the  common  theory,  namely,  that  it  tends  to  stupefy 
conscience,  and  to  prevent  a  proper  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Bat 
in  truthy  who  will  be  most  likely  to  be  deeply  aieoted  with  tlie 
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eini  of  mn,  — he  that  eoouders  it  as  arisiDg  finom  the  mnooent 
appetites  and  propenaities  of  our  physical  nature,  or  he  that  con- 
aders  it  as  ori^nating  m  a  corrupt  disposition, — in  the  wnfnlfi^y^ 
of  the  heart  ?  What  do  fistots  show  ?  Had  not  Calvin,  Owen, 
Watts,  Edwards,  Brainerd,  and  others  of  like  sentiments  with  ^ 
them,  as  wakeful  a  conscience,  as  deep  a  sense  of  the  hatefulnesB 
and  inezcusableness  of  sin,  and  as  active  and  successful  a  seal 
in  opposing  it,  as  those  who  have  denied  our  native  sinfulness  ? 

I  have  another  suggestion.  Would  jou  test  the  truth  of  the 
dBfforent  theories  which  are  held  on  the  subject  of  our  depravity  ? 
Inquire  then,  which  of  those  theories  most  naturally  leads  its  ad- 
vocates to  &11  in  with  the  current  language  of  Scripture,  and  to 
qpeak  just  as  the  sacred  writers  do  in  respect  to  the  native  state 
d  man,  and  the  necessity  of  his  being  renewed  by  the  divine 
Bporit?  Which  theory  leads  its  advocates  to  quote  most  freely 
and  feelmgly,  the  aflfecting  representations  of  the  Bible  as  to  the 
depknuble  state  in  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  bom,  to  give 
to  those  representations  &e  most  obvious  sense,  and  to  dwell 
vpon  them  with  the  greatest  earnestness?  To  which  of  the 
theories  is  the  solemn,  impressive  language  of  inspiration  most 
nanifiBstly  and  perfectly  adapted  ?  This  test  of  truth  may,  in 
many  instances,  turn  to  great  accoimt. 

In  closing  this  Lecture,  I  shall  just  touch  upon  the  proper, 
practical  tendency  of  ttie  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
defend.  This  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  finding  what 
its  influence  is,  not  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  discard  the  doc- 
trine, but  upon  those  who  seriously  embrace  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
revelation.  Go  then  to  one  of  this  number,  to  one  who  is  intelE- 
gmt  and  devout  and  ^ven  to  reflection,  and  inquire  what  is  his 
manner  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  and  the  effect  which  the  doc- 
trine has  upon  his  feeling?  ;  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

There  was  a  time,  he  will  probably  say,  —  and  I  remember  it 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  when  my  heart  was  full  of  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  our  native  and  entire  sinfulness.  The 
tiboiight,  that  God  brings  us  into  being  m  a  fallen,  ruined  state, 
gave  me  great  uneasinwiSt    And  my  inward  disturbance  contii^ 
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ned,  until  fhe  Spirit  of  God,  is  I  hnmUj  tmst,  snbdiiedBijr  pridi^ 
and  inclined  me  no  longer  to  confide  in  mj  own  oadeittuidiBf^ 
but  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  wisdom  of  Gtod.  I^rst  of  aH,  I 
adopted  it  as  m j  nuudm  to  beUeve  whatever  Chd  makee  hiamm  m 
^  kii  wordy  and  to  he  eatiefied  with  whatever  he  doee  in  hie  frmi 
dence.  I  determined  to  reject  no  troth,  beoanse  it  traoacenda  a^f 
intellectaal  powers,  or  because  it  is  attended  with  apeonlafiio 
difficulties  which  I  oannot  solve.  I  soon  saw  that  the  dootriM  oC 
man's  native  and  total  sinfulness  is  tauj^t  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
confinned  by  experience  and  observation.  The  habit  which  I 
fJMmed  of  contemplating  the  doctrine  itseff,  just  as  it  is  aet  foA 
in  the  word  of  God,  gradually  enabled  me  to  dispose  of  the  £S-> 
cullies  attending  it  very  satis&ustorily.  I  have  been  broa|^t  it. 
look  upon  sm,  whether  in  disposition  or  in  aet,  upon  sm  tteeiff^ 
wherever  found,  and  in  whatever  form,  and  however  ocoasicmedy  M 
am  evil  and  bitter  things  altogether  blame-worthy  and  hattfuL 

Conridering  myself  as  the  subject  of  this  evil  from  the  begpmaig 
of  my  life,  as  bom  in  ein,  and  contemplating  the  outgjoings  of  mj 
depraved,  sinful  heart  in  sinful  actions,  I  abhor  myself,  and  ra» 
pent  in  dust  and  ashes.  A  deep  conviction  of  sin  has  withdrawn 
my  mind  from  the  influence  of  philosophical  speculationa  and 
questions  of  controversy.  My  first  concern  is  to  obtain  deliver- 
ance  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  to  be  made  holy,  as  God  is  hdy. 
I  ofer  daily  and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  saoetiff 
me  wholly ;  that  he  would  increase  my  faith,  and  work  in  me  aD 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness.  The  belief  which  I  havoi 
that  sin  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  it  extends  its  deleterious  influ- 
ence through  all  his  faculties,  excites  me  to  great  watchfuhKiB 
and  unceasing  eflforts  against  its  subtle  and  powerful  operatioos, 
and  to  a  humble  reliance  on  the  help  of  divine  grace.  Yiewiog 
myself  as  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  and  as  deserving  the  whole 
penalty  of  the  violated  law,  I  am  led  to  exalt  the  infinite  grace  of 
God  in  redemption,  and  to  give  glory  to  the  Saviour  who  bestowi 
eternal  life  on  sinners.  And  when  I  come  to  consider,  that  this 
utter  ruin  is  brought  upon  the  human  family  by  the  oflbnoe  of 
Adam,  their  federal  head,  I  bow  before  that  righteous  SovereigOi 
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wliOBe  judgments  are  tmsearchable,  iriUi  a  full  persuaGnon,  that 
an  his  ways,  though  past  finding  out,  are  perfectly  holy,  just,  and 
good,  and  that  nn  belongs  wholly  and  exclusively  to  man.  With- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  believe  that  what  Gk>d  does  in  con- 
ftftoting  us  sinners  in  consequence  of  the  offence  of  Adam,  he 
does  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  infinite  holiness  and  goodness, 
ad  without  the  least  infringement  of  our  moral  agency.  I  have 
done  with  the  knpious  question,  tchy  doth  he  yet  findfcndt  f  or, 
friijf  has  he  made  me  thus  f  Who  am  I  that  I  should  at  in  judg- 
ment on  the  attributes  of  God,  or  call  in  question  the  wisdom  or 
llie  rectitude  of  his  conduct  ?  In  a  word,  when  I  consider  that 
I  belong  to  a  race  of  transgressors,  that  I  am  '^  the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  strange  vine,"  and  that  the  heart  of  every  man  is  like 
aj  own,  I  see  that  all  the  world  is  guilty  before  God,  that  no 
flesh  can  gloiy  in  his  presence,  and  that  salvation  is  wholly  of 
ptce. 

Snch  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
miiid  of  a  Christian,  who  is  led  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  by 
Ub  own  spritual  convictions,  cordially  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravify,  and  to  make  it  a  subject  of  devout  meditation, 
and  who  rises  above  his  speculative  diflSculties,  not  by  a  mere  intel- 
lectual process,  but  by  the  power  of  holy  affection.    It  seems  to 
me  exceedingly  manifest,  that  whatever  objectors  may  say,  the 
]mper  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  when  rightly  received,  is  to  ex^ 
«tt  Oody  to  humble  man,  and  to  make  the  Saviour  precious* 
And  happy  shall  I  feel  myself  to  be,  if  I  have  been  enabled  so  to 
treat  the  subject,  as  to  contribute  to  this  most  deEorable  efiect. 
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AuTHOUGH  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  sobjeet  of  ht 
dopnyityy  I  have  thooj^t  that  it  may  be  of  use,  before  dodng^ 
to  torn  your  attention  to  one  of  the  reoent  authorv  who  hiM 
ghren  their  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

Everything  which  comes  from  Coleridge  is  marked  with 
liarity.  EQs  habit  of  thinking  and  his  style  of  writing  are 
generis.  Even  where  he  really  agrees  witb  others,  it  often 
to  his  readers,  and  to  himself,  that  he  differs  from  them.  He 
evidently  hve%  to  differ.  He  aspires  after  originality.  In  Urn 
this  is  probably  no  affectation  ;  but  seems  to  result  from  the  aih 
gular  structure  of  his  mind.  But  in  most  of  those  who  oopy 
after  him,  it  i%  affectation,  and  fr<equently  of  the  most  ofenrife 
kind  and  the  most  injurious  tendency.  For,  as  is  common  ift 
such  a  case,  tiiey  copy  his  excellencies  far  less  than  his  firalts. 

Scarcely  any  writer  has  done  so  much  as  Coleridge  to  vitiate 
and  deform  the  English  language.  Of  this  any  man  of  claaaictl 
taste  will  be  satisfied,  who  reads  his  philosophical  and  tiieologioil 
works.  He  is  the  farthest  of  all  writers  from  being  a  safe  p«t- 
tem.  The  movements  of  his  mind  are  all  eccentric.  There  is 
nothing  like  regularity,  order,  or  system,  in  any  of  the  prodoe- 
tions  of  his  pen.  He  can  hardly  confine  himself  to  one  snbjeet 
throu^  a  single  paragraph.  If  he  enters  on  a  serious  discnsMQ 
of  an  important  point,  he  can  proceed  bat  a  little  way  witbout 
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digressions.  It  is  indeed  trae,  that  after  a  while  he  retnrui  to 
Us  main  point.  But  it  is,  in  general^  onljr  to  teoeh  upon  it,  and 
ramble  again.  He  gives  you  no  such  thing  as  a  regular,  finiahed 
diaeussion  of  any  subject,  or  any  branch  of  a  subject.  Ton  will 
fod  nothing  like  unity  in  any  of  Us  prose  wrkingB.  And  if  jon 
wish  to  discover  his  opinion  on  any  point,  you  must  pick  it  up^  a 
UMe  in  one  place  and  a  little  in  another.  It  is  not  his  practioe 
at  any  time  to  make  a  direct,  clear,  and  fiiU  annomioemtMfc 
cf  his  belief  on  important  subjects,  and  then  to  state  the 
laasons  on  which  it  is  founded.  His  manner  is  everywhere  vm- 
edlaneous  and  rambling.  —  And  yet  you  will  find  in  his  writings 
BOW  and  interesting  ideas,  very  forcibly  expressed.  Ton  wiU 
•verywhere  find  indications  of  a  fertile  and  original  mind,  -—  a 
wnd  capable  of  accomplishmg  much  for  the  cause  of  truths  had 
H  been  guarded  against  eccentricities,  and  fanned  to  a  habit  of 
.ibar,  orderij  thinking. 

Coleridge  introduces  the  subject  of  original  sin  by  a  quotatMB 
Amq  Jeremy  Taylor.  Taylor  says :  ^*  Is  there  any  such  thing  as 
.Original  Sin  ?  That,"  he  says,  '^  is  not  the  questicm.  For  it  is 
A  Act  acknowledged  on  all  hands  almost,  and  even  those  who  will 
not  confess  it  in  words,  confess  it  in  their  complaints.  For  mj 
,part,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  to  be,  which  I  feel  and  giraaa 
nder,  and  by  which  all  the  world  is  miserable." 

^  Adam,"  he  says,  '^  turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  and  dwelt 
m  tiie  daric.  He  sinned,  and  brought  evil  into  his  supernatural 
ndowments,  and  lost  the  sacrament  and  instrument  of  immor- 
r«  —  His  sin  left  him  to  his  nature;  and  by  nature,  whooTor 
to  be  bom  at  all,  was  to  be  bom  a  child,  and  to  do  before  he 
fonld  undenUmdj  and  to  be  bred  under  laws  to  which  he  was 
always  boundf  but  which  could  not  be  always  exacted ;  and  he 
was  to  choose,  when  he  could  not  reason,  and  had  passions  most 
atrang,  when  he  had  his  understanding  most  weak :  and  the  more 
oaed  he  had  of  a  curb,  the  less  strength  had  he  to  use  it !  And 
liiia  being  the  case  of  aU  the  world,  what  was  every  man's  evil, 
kaoame  all  men's  greater  evil."  After  mentioning  several  oe- 
omstanoea  which  exdte  men  to  sin^  and  which  pcodnoe  a  great 
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mcrease  of  ofienoesy  he  finally  aajs*;  *^  By  these  and  ten  11io»- 
aand  other  concurrent  caiueBy  man  is  made  more  tiian  moit 
miaerable." 

Coleridge  hegins  his  remarks  by  saying,  and  that  very  josllj, 
that  ^^  Taylor's  meaning  is  not  quite  clear."  Coleridge  seems  fc 
think  that  Taylor  ascribes  sin  to  the  influence  of  oiroanistaiiees. 
In  opposition  to  this  idea,  he  says :  ^^  Sin  is  an  evil  which  hk 
its  ground  or  origin  in  the  agenty  and  not  in  the  oompulsion  ft 
circumstances."  On  this  I  remark,  that  in  the  case  of  AAmA 
nn,  and  the  sin  of  David,  of  Peter,  and  Pilate,  and  odmi 
mentioned  in  history,  there  were  circumstances  which  acted  iipea  • 
the  transgressors  as  temptations.  And  the  language  of  the  lA- 
torian  implies,  what  their  own  consciousness  made  certain,  ttik 
those  circumstances  of  temptation  had  an  influence^  sT  real  mH 
prevddling  influence  over  them.  And  it  is  a  saying  which  llito 
common  sense  of  mankind  pronounces  to  be  true,  that  those  dP- 
cumstances  led  them  to  sin,  or  drew  them  into  sin.  We  call  sutih 
circumstances  the  oecamons  of  sin,  or  motives  to  sin,  —  meamng 
motives  or  occasions  external  to  the  mind,  and  acting  upon  tlie 
mind  from  without.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  outward  motives 
acquire  their  influence  by  coming  into  contact  with  what  is  in  the 
mind,  its  passions,  inclinations,  or  desires.  These  are  motives  in 
a  higher  sense.  The  Apostle  James  says  ;  '^  A  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  dra>vn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed."  A  man's 
affections  and  desires  move  him  to  act  in  view  of  outward  objects. 
Both  the  outward  and  the  inward  motives  have  an  influenee. 
The  outward  cannot  act  without  the  inward,  nor  the  inward  with- 
out the  outward. 

The  manner  in  which  motives,  whether  outward  or  inward, 
influence  to  action,  is  what  every  man  knows  by  Ms  own  expe- 
rience. But  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  circumstances  or 
motives  do  not  influence  a  moral  agent  in  the  way  of  eornpuleicn. 
That  is,  they  do  not  influence  him  contrary  to  his  inclination  or 
choice,  or  without  his  inclmation  or  choice.  They  do  not  super- 
sede the  complete  action  of  the  will,  or  any  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties.   They  do  not  compel^  but  persuade.    It  ia  not  foree^  unless 
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UmU;  word  d6];M>tes  the  power  of  considerations  addressed  to  thie 
vind,  or  the  power  of  a&ctions  aad  desires  within  the  mind 
itiolf.  Motives  no  more  compel  volitian^  than  volition  compels 
nation.  If  a  good  man  oomes  to  jou,  and  successfully  endeavors 
to  ioduce  you  to  avoid  what  is  wrong,  or  to  do  what  is  right ;  h* 
diOQs  not  eampd  jou.  Though  his  arguments  may  be  powerful  im 
tbe  highest  degree,  so  that  you  might  say,  they  are  irreaigUbU; 
■tSl  you  do  not  call  their  influence  compiUsion.  And  if  an  artfid 
tampter  oomes  to  j^,  and  labors  by  earnest  persuasions  to  draw 
joo  into  on,  and  prevails;  however  powerful  the  influence  hit 
•nrts  over  you,  you  do  not  call  that  influence  compuUion.  And 
however  urgent  your  inward  inclinations,  bow  great  soever  th# 
•ivength  of  your  afieetions  or  desires,  in  &vor  of  good  or  evil ; 
iiU  you  do  not  feel  yourself  eompdled.  The  greatest  and  moat 
fflbelual  influence  of  outward  and  inward  motives  combined  doei 
nob  interfere  with  our  moral  and  accountable  agency.  I  think, 
fherelbre,  tiiat  the  pmns  which  Coleridge  takes  to  exclude  thd 
iafluftuff  of  motives  or  circumstances  from  the  act  of  the  sinneri 
iiid  to  prove  that  sin  is  the  independent,  self-originated  act  of  the 
vSl,  turns  to  no  good  account.  For  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  moment 
you  attempt  to  conceive  of  an  exercise  of  holmess  or  sin  ip  a 
moral  agent,  without  the  influence  of  motives,  you  attempt  to 
conceive  of  a  nonentity.  The  influence  of  motives  is  involved  m 
the  very  nature  of  rational,  free,  moral  action. 

We  most  infer,  however,  from  the  good  sense  of  Coleridge,  and 
Ie«bi  other  parts  of  his  writings,  that  his  object  was  not  to  exclude 
IIn  influence  of  motives  entirely ;  but  to  show  that  sin,  whether 
QOOBBting  in  a  mental  9tate  or  mental  action,  belongs  to  the  pentm 
Amse{f,  —  exists  in  his  mimdy  —  and  is  strictly  hU  ovm  act  or 
iMe,.  in  contradistinction  to  the  idea,  that  it  lies  in  the  influence 
ef  ciroumstances,  or  in  anything  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
tnm  or  occasion  of  sin.  In  this  he  is  doubtiess  right.  For 
BDtluBig  is  more  certain,  than  that  an,  considered  either  as  a 
^pality  or  an  action,  must  be  predicated  of  tiie  agtnt  himself. 
Jkm  he  efdy  that  sins;  h$  onfy  that  ia  sin/uL  Moral  good  or 
aiil  liea  IB  the  parwa  kimselL    When  ve  predicate  it  even  of  hii 
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€ictianj  internal  or  external,  we  still  predicate  it  of  him  as  die 
Oder.  When  we  saj  his  loye  to  God  is  praise-wortfajy  or  hii 
enmitj  to  Qod  is  blame-wortby,  oar  real  meaning  is,  tliat  he,  Om 
personal  agent^  is  praise-worthj  as  a  friend  to  Chxl,  or  blama- 
Irorthj  as  an  enemj.  This  is  true,  whatever  maj  be  the  uotivtt 
which  influence  him.  In  strictness  of  speech,  nmther  boGnea 
nor  sin  can  be  predicated  of  any  faculty  or  power  or  affeelim  ft 
tiie  mind.  If  we  saj  good  or  evil  lies  in  the  wMj  oar  meamng 
must  be,  it  lies  in  the  person  who  has  the  w31.  If  we  say  it  Bn 
in  the  affeetione^  we  mean  that  it  lies  in  the  pereon  who  ezerditi 
the  affections.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  say,  lStaX% 
man's  tnff,  or  his  heeart  is  obedient  or  holy ;  and  no  mistake  ii 
IHcely  to  arise,  because  we  are  understood  to  mean,  that  the  «mii 
MrMe\f  is  obedient  or  holy.  The  command  to  obey  and  lo  be 
holy  is  given  to  the  man^  the  penoHj  not,  strictly  speakings  to  kil 
will  or  his  offectianB,  Gk>d  does  not  speak  to  a  man's  wiU  dr  hearti 
teying,  thou  will,  thou  heart,  shalt  love  Ood  :  for  the  wiU  or  hmH 
is  not  the  responsible  person.  The  command  is  to  the  man,  -*• 
thou,  0  man,  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d.  This  being  kept  fai 
mind,  we  shall  easily  avoid  a  variety  of  misapprehensions  to  whiflh 
we  are  liable  when  speaking  of  such  subjects. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Coleridge  nearly  agrees  with  the 
old  writers  generally  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  wUl.  The 
word  is  now  most  frequently  used  to  denote  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  put  forth  what  are  called  executive  volitions.  Bat  Cole- 
ridge uses  it  to  denote  the  whole  moral  faculty  or  motal  natwre 
of  the  man,  and  so  considers  all  the  afiections,  dispositionB  and 
emotions  of  the  mind,  as  affections,  dispositions  and  emotioBS  of 
the  will.  Indeed  it  is  the  mil,  according  to  his  understanding  of 
it,  that  constitutes  the  responsible  agent,  the  person,  the  I  and 
the  me,  as  he  speaks.  This  he  asserts  and  maintains  with  great 
seal.  And  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  correctneoi 
of  the  real  opinion  which  I  suppose  ho  entertains,  and  means  to 
express.  But  if  any  one  who  uses  such  language,  means  to  og- 
nify  that  the  will,  by  itself,  constitutes  the  personal,  respontiblt 
agent,  or  that  it  is  any  more  essential  to  the  existenoe  of  aodi 
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i^nt,  than  other  fiicnlties  of  the  mind ;  our  judgment  and  cod- 
•ciousness  at  once  decide  against  him.  For  we  cannot  doubt  that 
reason  and  memory  are  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  responsible 
person,  as  free  will.  When  I  speak  of  myself,  and  of  my  obligi^ 
lion  and  accountability,  I  refer  as  much  to  other  attributes  of  my 
nature,  as  to  the  will.  And  it  is  just  as  proper  to  say,  thai 
rea$on  oonstitutes  a  personal,  responsible  agent,  as  that  free  mU 
does  it.  Not  only  free  will,  but  reason,  and  other  mental  attri^ 
bates,  belong  essentially  to  a  moral  agent.  And  not  only  the 
fOM€»9ion  of  reason,  but  the  use  of  it,  is  implied  in  every  exer- 
ieise  oi  free  will,  Coleridge  says,  ^^  Reason  is  the  condition,  the 
rine  qua  non  of  a  free  will."  Of  course,  the  will  is  not  absoluleb/ 
free  and  independent.  Freedom  is  a  relative  term,  when  applied 
to  the  will,  as  well  as  when  applied  to  anything  else.  When  we 
My,  the  will  is  free,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  free  in  all  respects, 
.•"^absobUdf/  free.  If  reason  is  the  condition^  the  sine  qua  non 
af  a  free  will,  then  a  fi^e  wiU  is  not  free  frt)m  reason  ;  and  the 
eacereise  of  a  free  will  is  not  free  from  the  exercise  of  reason. 
Now  reason  has  to  do  with  rational  considerations^  or  motives. 
Motives  then  of  some  sort  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  the 
acts  of  free  will.  And  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  the  will, 
free  as  it  is,  cannot  act  without  motives.  The  position  then  of 
Coleridge,  that  reason  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  free  will, 
Mally  contains  the  very  doctrine  of  Edwards.  A  striking  though 
not  an  unfrequent  instance  of  one,  who  denounces  the  theory  of 
Edwards,  and  yet  holds,  as  he  cannot  help  holding,  to  all  the 
OMential  principles  which  Edwards  maintains.  The  principles  of 
Edwards  are  the  principles  which  we  are  led  to  adopt  by  common 
sense,  experience,  and  consciousness.  You  may  attempt  to  set 
fliese  principles  aside,  but  you  cannot.  And  if  you  think  you  do 
Mt  them  aside,  your  experience  and  consciousness  wiU  soon  show 
your  mistake.  For  you  will  find,  that  in  all  instances  of  choice 
and  voluntary  action,  you  are  in  fact  influenced  by  motives,  and 
Aat  you  cannot  choose  and  act  without  motives. 
•  I  have  said,  that  the  wiU  is  not  fi«e  from  the  influence  of 
aotires.    I  add,  that  it  is  not  free  from  established  laws  or  jotmh 
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«^p2M  of  action.  This  has  been  shown  bj  rariotis  writers,  bal  Ij 
■one  so  particularlj  and  fuQj  as  by  the  Be?.  Dr.  Upham*  II 
jou  would  see  the  proof  of  this  point  carried  to  perfect  demonstn* 
tion,  read  his  work  on  the  Will,  What  &»  laws  of  volition  mn  m 
ascertained  by  experience,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  oAsr 
bws  of  the  mind.  Whenever  the  will  acts,  or,  more  properij^ 
whenever  nuin  acts  in  the  way  of  willing,  it  is  and  most  be  m 
eonformity  with  these  laws.  8ay,  if  you  please,  die  mil  is  ill 
0Wn  law.  So  be  it.  Still  the  law  is  fixed  and  onifonn.  It  TSm 
kk  the  very  nature  or  the  essential  properties  of  the  wiU  ;  and  ii 
'IB  unalterable  as  they  are.  The  will  is  of  such  a  nature,  thai  it 
does  and  must  put  forth  its  determinations  or  choices  under  Urn 
influence  of  motives.  This  is  the  law  of  the  toiUj  —  or,  if  joa 
ohooee,  ihis  is  the  wilL  From  this  law  the  will  is  not  fi^ee ;  fior  il 
is  not  free  from  iiself. 

'  Again ;  die  to/Z,  or  the  mind  in  willing,  is  not  free  from  tki 
divine  control.  He  that  created  the  mind  with  all  its  fiienllisii 
has  dominion  over  it,  and,  in  a  way  suited  to  its  nature,  direolB 
all  its  actions.  It  is  on  this  principle,  and  on  this  principle 
only,  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  carries  his  purposes  into 
offect. 

If  then  the  will  is  not  free  from  the  influence  oi  motives,  nor 
from  those  uniform  laws  which  arise  from  the  very  natore  of 
the  will,  and  which  are  ascertained  by  experience,  nor  fixxn 
Sie  divine  control ;  from  what  is  it  free  ?  Experience  and  con- 
sciousncss  furnish  the  answer.  The  will  of  a  rational,  moral 
being,  or  a  rational,  moral  being  in  willing^  is  free  from  inrfu 
farce^  or  what  is  called  compulsion.  The  mind  in  willmg  is  AOl 
influenced  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  or  steam,  or  the  magnet^ 
or  by  muscular  strength.  From  all  such  influence  it  is  and  most 
be  free,  because  it  is  a  mZZ,  or  a  mind  wiUing.  Just  as  we  say^ 
9pirit  is  free  from  matter,  and  from  all  the  properties  of  mattoTi 
Which  is  only  saying,  it  is  spirit.  So  the  wiU^  or  the  mind  in 
willing^  is  free  from  physical  laws  and  physical  influences.  II 
does  not  act  like  anything  in  the  physical  or  material  creation. 
It  does  not  come  under  the  law  of  fhyrieal  eauu  imd  ^ff'Mtt 
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Carase  aad  effect  can  belong  to  the  mind  and  the  will  only  in 
a  iu^er  sense,  that  is,  in  a  rational^  morale  tpiritual  sense. 
And  this  is  only  saying,  that  the  mind  is  a  rational,  moral,  spirit- 
bbI  agent,  and  acts  in  a  rational,  moral,  spiritual  manner.  It  has 
a  manner  of  acting,  but  that  manner  is  as  distinct  and  different 
from  the  manner  in  which  anything  in  the  material  world  acts,  as 
mind  is  distinct  and  different  from  matter.  Nothing  else  is  Uh$ 
Uj  and  nothing  else  acts  like  it.  And  although  we  do  and  must 
q>eak  of  the  mind  and  its  acts  in  language  borrowed  from  the 
natural  world  ;  the  language  in  that  higher  application  has 
another  and  higher  sense,  —  a  sense,  so  far  analogous  to  the 
primary  sense,  as  to  justify  the  language,  but  still  as  different  as 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  And  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  this 
ii  nearly  the  view  which  Coleridge  really  means  to  express. 
And  here  you  may  see  in  a  moment  the  sophistry  of  certain 
writers,  in  their  inference  from  Edwards's  theory  of  the  wilL 
€au»e  and  effect  in  the  phyneal  world  have  nothing  to  do  with 
■oral  agency ;  they  exclude  it.  But  because  the  operation  of 
physical  causes  excludes  moral  agency,  how  does  it  follow  that 
tiie  operation  of  causes  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  exclude 
it  ?  We  cannot  logically  draw  the  same  conclusion  in  the  two 
eases,  unless  the  premises  are  the  same,  —  the  same  not  only  in 
iht  words  which  express  them,  but  in  their  nature.  Now  in  the 
ease  before  us,  although  the  words  cause  and  effect,  and  other 
words  derived  from  things  in  the  natural  world,  are  applied  to  the 
ittts  of  the  mindy  they  are  applied  in  a  very  different  sense,  and 
denote  what  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  Because,  then,  a  cer- 
Imd  proposition  is  true  of  the  physical  objects  denoted  by  the 
vords ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  spiritual 
•bjects  denoted  by  the  same  words.  Because  Edwards  holds 
Ihat  the  mind  is  subject  to  a  moral  necessity ^  he  cannot  be  charged 
iMk  holding  that  it  is  subject  to  a  physical  necessity.  And  as 
moTid  necessity  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from  physical 
Noessity ;  none  of  the  peculiar  consequences  which  follow  fix>m 
fhyaieal  necessity,  can  be  considered  as  following  from  moral 
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To  return  now  to  oar  subject.  Coleridge  sajSy  and  aajs  tmlfy 
that  am  is  a  tpiribual  evUj  and  that  it  crigmaU$  in  spirit;  not  ib 
(}ody  but  m  $oine  spirit  Nothmg  is  more  certain  than  tfaii. 
Sin,  that  is,  human  sm,  origmates  or  has  its  origb,-— beg^  cr 
has  its  be^ning,  in  the  spirit  of  man.  It  exists  there  at  fink^ 
and  it  continues  to  exist  there.  Coleridge  says,  it  cttijpnates  in 
the  taiU.  He  uses  the  word  mil  to  signify  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  —  or  the  mind  as  possessed  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  under 
the  acts  of  the  will  he  includes  all  the  aflbctions,  as  well  as  what 
are  more  strictlj  called  volitions.  The  will  being  used  in  ifaii 
wide  sense,  sin  doubtless  originates  there.  It  orij^tes  or  be^ns 
fai  man^s  spiritual  nature.  Coleridge  speaks  of  ^^  thai  stafca  aod 
constitution  of  the  will  which  is  the  ground,  condition,  and  com* 
mon  cause  of  all  mns."  I  understand  him  to  mean,  the  stale  of 
ttio  Aeorf,  or  the  state  of  man's  moral  nature.  This  he  repreeenli 
as  **  the  ground,  condition,  and  common  cause  of  all  pariiealar 
tins.'*  I  suppose  he  means  to  express,  in  his  own  language,  the 
same  as  our  Saviour  expresses,  when  he  says,  ^^  Out  of  the  hemi 
proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  theftSi 
false  witness,  blasphemies."  This  is  very  plain.  All  the  partH 
cular  forms  of  sin,  whether  acted  out  or  not,  "  proceed  from  the 
heart j^^  —  Coleridge  says,  from  "  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  will ;" 
or  ''  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  will."  If  by  this  he  means 
the  same  as  Christ  means  by  the  heart,  he  is  on  the  line  of  truth. 
If  not,  his  philoso[Ay  has  led  him  astray. 

When  Coleridge  represents  '^  that  the  corrupt  natnere  of  the 
will  must,  in  some  sense  or  other,  be  considered  as  its  own  aet^" 
his  meaning  is  not  easily  discovered.  If  he  had  said  &at  tiie 
corrupt  nature  of  the  will  resulted  from  an  o^^  of  the  will,  or  that 
the  wrong  act  of  the  will  resulted  from  the  corrupt  nature  of  the 
will,  the  meaning  might  be  intelligible.  But  how  the  corrupt 
nature  of  the  will  is  itself  the  act  of  the  will,  I  know  not.  When 
lie  teaches  ''  that  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  will,  is  tbi 
ground  and  common  cause  of  all"  its  sinful  acts;  he  q^edb 
plainly.  But  to  say  that  this  etate  of  the  will,  —  that  its  oomqil 
nature  is  its  own  act^  seems  not  a  little  foggy.    He  aaysi  too^  fiak 
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Hke  corraption  of  the  wiU  must  have  been  Hlf-originatecL  We 
know  what  it  is  for  one  thing  to  ori^nate  another,  as  for  a  man  to 
ori^ate  an  argument,  or  the  plan  of  a  house  ;  but  what  is  it  for 
1  thing  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  the  mind  to  originate  iUelft 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  for  a  thing  to  be  the  cauB€  of 
itself,  the  ground  or  source  of  its  own  existence.  But  here  comes 
a  difficultj.  To  originate  a  thing  is  to  exert  a  power  or  energy, 
or  put  forth  an  act,  from  which  something  reitdts.  Now  a  thing 
must  $6,  before  it  can  act  in  the  way  of  originating  anything. 
But  here  is  a  thing  which  originaXeB  iudf*  It  does  an  act  before 
it  exists,  and  from  that  act  its  existence  flows.  The  expression, 
that  the  corruption  of  the  will  or  anything  else  is  H^f-originatsd^ 
is,  strictly  understood,  an  absurdity ;  or,  if  not  an  absurdity,  it  is 
poetry.  Coleridge  thinks  this  corruption  of  the  will,  this  spiritual 
trU  and  the  source  of  all  evil,  because  Be^f-origitiated^  may  prop- 
erty be  called  original  sin.  But  what  need  of  resorting  to  this 
notion  in  order  to  justify  the  language?  Why  may  it  not  be 
ealled  original  sin,  because  it  is  found  in  every  man  from  the 
beginning  of  his  moral  existence,  and  is  the  consequence  of  that 
rin  cf  our  primeval  parents,  which  was  the  first  human  sin,  and 
from  which  the  sinful  character  and  state  of  his  posterity  result  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  Coleridge  has  his  eye  upon  the  ninth  Arti* 
de  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  justly  objects  to  Jeremy 
Taylor,  because  he  does  not  come  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Article.  That  Article,  which  expresses  tibe  opinion  of  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  even  Arminius,  and  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Beformation,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom, 
except  Pelagians  and  Socinians,  is  as  follows :  —  '^  Original  sin 
fltandeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly 
talk,)  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  ofipring  of  Adam, 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  orig^ial  righteousness,  and 
il  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil."  The  Westminster  Divines 
in  like  manner  consider  original  sin  to  be  ^'  the  want  of  original 
li^teousness,  and  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature,"  reaultmg 
from  the  one  oflfence  of  Adam. 
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After  speaking  of  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  will,  Coleridge 
Bajs ;  ^*  The  admiBsion  of  a  nature  into  a  spiritual  essence  bj  iti 
own  act,  is  a  corruption."  What  now  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  7 
By  ^'  spiritual  essence/'  he  means  the  tpilL  But  has  not  the  wiD 
a  nature  f  Has  it  not  a  nature  as  soon  as  it  exists  ?  Not  in  tike 
view  of  our  author.  The  spirit^  the  wUl  he  denominates  ^vpet- 
fUjA^ral;  and  our  Transcendentalists  do  the  same.  A  flagraot 
violation  of  the  usus  loquendi !  Nothing  is  more  common  than  tp 
speak  of  the  naiwre  of  mind  or  spirit,  the  nature  of  angeb,  and 
even  the  nature  of  God.  But  here  the  spiritj  the  unUj  lAiA 
Coleridge  thinks  has  no  nature,  admits  a  nature  into  itself.  If  he 
had  said,  admits  a  corrupt  nature,  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
understand  him.  But  it  admits  a  nature!  Before,  it  had  no 
nature  J 

Our  author  speaks  of  '^  the  admisuon  of  a  nature  into  ^qorii- 
Qil  essence  iy  its  own  adP  This  spiritual  essence,  the  wil^ 
before  it  has  a  nature  of  any  kind,  acts  in  admitting  a  nature. 
This  is  surely  very  abstruse  language !  The .  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  a  nature,  I  suppose  he  means  a  corrupt  nature,  comes  and  oC> 
feis  itself  to  the  spiritual  essence  or  will,  which  has  no  nature,  and 
the  will,  by  its  own  act,  admits  that  nature.  Not  content  to  be 
without  a  nature,  it  \rickedly  opens  itself  to  receive  the  nature 
offered.  He  does  not  say,  whether  he  or  any  other  man  was  ever 
conscious  of  such  a  process  as  this ;  or  whether  he  is  compelled  by 
his  philosophy  to  imagine  something  like  it. 

But  we  have  not  come  to  the  bottom  yet.  Coleridge  says, 
'^  the  admission  of  a  nature  into  a  spiritual  essence  by  its  own  act, 
is  a  corruption.^^  The  admission  of  it,  i.  e.  the  act  of  admitting 
it,  is  a  corruption.  We  should  think  he  means,  that  it  is  a  corrupt 
act;  that  is,  a  sin.  He  elsewhere  says,  that  the  state  and 
constitution  of  the  will  is  the  ground  and  common  cause  of  all 
sins.  But  here  the  act  of  admitting  a  nature  into  the  will,  is  a 
corruption  ;  the  corruption  of  the  will  not  being  the  ground  of 
this  act.  But  the  author  solves  this  difficulty  by  resorting  to 
something  else  no  less  difficult,  that  is,  his  notion  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  will  is  se^f-originated. 
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The  statement  which  Coleridge  finally  makes  of  original  sinj 
lorresponds  very  nearly  with  the  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  Divines. 
!i  k  this,  that  an  evil  inherent  in  the  will,  that  is,  in  the  moral 
lature  of  man,  belongs  to  all  men ;  that  this  corruption  belongs  to 
lach  individual,  not  because  he  has  committed  this  or  that  crimdi 
mt  simply  because  he  is  a  man.  This  evil,  which  is  common  to 
11,  must,  he  says,  have  a  common  ground.  And  this  evil  grcmnd, 
le  refers  to  the  mil  of  man  ;  or,  as  I  generally  express  it,  to  matt 
m  a  moral  being,  or  to  his  moral  nature.  This  evil,  whioh  id 
oherent  in  all  men  at  every  period  of  their  existence,  and  is  th« 
ground  of  all  the  forms  of  transgression,  is  what  he  oalls  ori^nal 
in.  He  says,  it  is  a  mystery  ;  by  which  he  means,  that  it  is  ^  ft 
bet  which  we  see,  but  cannot  explain;"  —  and  he  says  ^'tliA 
loctiine  is  a  truth  which  we  apprehend,  but  can  neither  compr^ 
tend  nor  communicate."  But  though  he  says  this,  yet  he  tries 
lard  to  explain  it,  and  to  communicate  it,  that  is,  to  oommunieat* 
be  idea  of  it. 

One  more  remark.  Coleridge  sajrs ;  "  In  respect  of  origmsl 
ID,  every  man  is  the  adequate  representative  of  all  men."  He 
onsiders  that  Adam  is  taken  as  the  diagram,  i.  e.  the  repr^ 
entative  of  the  whole  race,  merely  because  he  came  first  in  time, 
lot  because  his  sin  had  any  more  influence  upon  tiie  race  than  the 
m  of  any  other  man.  No  other  means  of  exposing  the  utter 
hOacy  of  this  notion  is  necessary,  than  to  attend  to  the  Apostle's 
logoage  in  Rom  v.  If  every  other  man  stands  in  the  same  relar 
ion  to  the  race,  and  has  the  same  influence  upon  them,  as  Adami 
hen  you  may  substitute  any  other  man,  say  C^n,  or  Esau,  or 
)avid,  in  the  place  of  Adam,  and  read  it  thus,  by  the  ofltoce  of 
/ain  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  by  David's 
Ssobedicnce  the  many  that  succeeded  him  were  made  sinners ; 
J  one  man,  that  is,  by  Cain,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
ieaih  by  sin ;  and  so  on.  The  Apostle  most  evidently  meant  to 
sach,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had  a  real  and  fatal  influence,  and 
ns  the  cause,  the  real  though  remote  cause,  of  the  sin  and  missiy 
f  all  mankind. 
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'  I  shall  DOW  close  my  Lectures  on  die  moral  deprarity  of  man, 
by  offering  a  few  hints  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  teadung  tin 
doctrine. 


And  here  I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  a  great  fault,  if  I 
lot  refer  you  at  once  to  the  inspired  writers,  as  the  only  safe  aai 
infallible  patterns  for  Christian  nunisters.  Human  sinfulness  wii 
a  very  prominent  subject  with  prophets  and  apostles,  and  willi 
Christ  himself.  And  as  they  were  guided  by  infallible  wisdom,  m 
must  conclude  that  they  treated  this,  as  well  as  every  other  snbjeei, 
in  the  wisest  and  best  manner.  It  is  then  of  the  first  importanee 
that  you  should  apply  yourselves  to  the  study  of  the  ScripturMii 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  address  men  in  regard  to 
their  character  and  conduct  as  sinners.  See  how  inspired  teachem 
treated  this  subject.  See  how  they  addressed  individual  traoH 
gressors,  and  how  they  addressed  bodies  of  men.  See  how  God 
himself  spoke  to  the  first  offenders  and  those  in  subsequent  periods 
of  time,  with  a  view  to  impress  them  with  the  evil  of  their  con- 
duct. See  in  what  manner  Moses  from  time  to  time  spoke  to 
those  who  sinned ;  and  particularly  in  his  farewell  discourse  just 
before  he  died,  contained  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Attend 
to  the  faithful  addresses  of  Elijah,  Nathan  and  others  to  indi- 
vidual smners,  and  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  etc.,  to  the  people 
at  large.  But  you  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Make  yourselves 
familiar  with  his  various  modes  of  address,  and  learn  of  Mm, 
Notice  also  the  various  instances  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  of  Ae 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  Epistles  labored  to  convince  men  of  sin.  Give  yourselves  to 
ttie  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  make  yourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writers ;  and  make  them  your  guides.  See  what  they  did  in 
teaching  human  guilt,  and  hotv  they  did  it ;  and  see  also  what 
they  did  not  do. 
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If  jou  give  a  diligent  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  jou  will  par- 
liealariy  notice  the  following  things. 

1.  You  will  notice  that  the  inspired  writers  in  their  endeavors 
to  convince  men  of  their  depravity  and  guilt,  never  make  use  of 
metaphysical  or  psjchological  arguments,  and  never  introduce  any 
metaphysical  or  philosophical  theory,  or  any  terms  peculiar  to 
mch  a  theory.  For  example,  you  find  nothing  in  the  Scriptures 
Jake  the  theory  which  Coleridge  and  those  of  his  stamp  so  often 
thrust  upon  their  readers,  and  nothing  of  the  phraseology  by 
Ubich  that  theory  is  expressed.  Where  do  the  mspired  writers 
toll  you  that  depravity  is  Belf-crigvnated ;  that  the  corruption  of 
Ibe  will  which  belongs  to  every  human  being  from  the  be^nning 
of  life,  is  admitted  into  the  will  by  an  act  of  the  will,  and  that 
•very  act  of  the  responsible  will  is  Belf-^ktermnedf  I  only  ask, 
Aether  the  inspired  writers  ever  make  use  of  such  a  theory  to 
impress  the  evil  of  sin. 

*  There  is  a  class  of  preachers  and  writers,  who  continually  refer 
i>  ttie  metaphysical  notion  of  ability  in  order  to  impress  men  with 
U  dense  of  obligation,  and  the  blame- worthiness  of  sin.  They  urge 
sinners  to  repent,  because  they  are  able  to  repent ;  to  love  God,  be- 
cause they  eon  love  him ;  and  to  obey  his  commands,  because  they 
liave  full  and  sufiBcient  ability  to  do  it.  And  they  are  always  say- 
ing that  men  are  culpable  for  committing  sin,  because  they  are  able 
to  avoid  it.  Now  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that  how  much  soever  of 
metaphysical  truth  there  may  be  in  this  notion  of  ability ^  it  is  what 
nmther  the  prophets,  nor  Christ,  nor  the  apostles,  ever  mention. 
I  have  referred  to  these  speculative  theories  as  specimens.  I 
ought  go  over  all  the  metaphysical  schemes  of  different  sects,  in 
legard  to  the  introduction  of  sm,  and  the  native  character  of 
man,  and  show  that  the  sacred  writers  have  nothing  to  do  n^ith 
any  of  them.  They  may  teach  the  very  truths  which  are  meant 
to  be  contained  in  these  metaphysical  theories.  But  they  never 
leach  them  in  the  form  of  metaphysical  theories.  They  never 
use  the  peculiar  terms  of  such  theories ;  and  they  never  fall  into 
flie  particular  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  which  such 
flieories  disclose.     Such  theories,  and  such  modes  of  tiiinUngi 
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roasomog  and  speakiogy  are  not  adapted  to  tlie  objeet  which  the 
sacred  writers  had  in  view,  that  is,  to  promote  the  apiritiial  good 
of  common  people.  The  sacred  writers,  having  a  jiiit  impreanoo 
of  the  character  and  wants  of  human  beings,  and  an  ardent  den» 
for  their  salvation,  avoided  aa  altogether  unaiutable  and  iae» 
gruons,  everything  which  approached  to  the  form  of  phiIoeopbiiB|| 
on  the  abstract  nature  of  sin  *,  just  aa  enlig|iteQed  legpalatora  aad 
judges  do.  The  inference  from  this  is  manifest*  Christiaa  teadb- 
era  should  imitate  the  sacred  writers.  As  Knaiq[>  si^a :  ^^  Noas 
of  the  profound  and  learned  investigations  of  philoacqdieiB  aai 
tbeolo^ans  respecting  the  nature  oi  human  depravity,  the  mods 
of  its  propagation,  etc.,  should  have  any  pkce  in  the  praetieil 
and  popular  exhibition  of  this  doctrine."  You  oannot  iotroduoi 
any  of  these  investigations  into  the  pulpit  without  perplexing  er 
Qualeading  the  common  people,  and  occasioning  great  loss  to  tbek 
souls.  Remember  this,  I  beseech  you,  and  address  youraelvsi  tv 
men  on  the  subject  of  their  depravity  and  guilt,  not  in  the 
lier  of  philosophical  theories,  but  in  the  plain,  serious, 
practical  manner  of  the  great  Teacher,  and  his  inspired  prophets 
and  apostles. 

2.  You  will  notice,  that  when  the  sacred  teachers  would  laa* 
press  men  with  their  sinfulness  and  guilt,  they  generally  set  forth 
the  particular  nna  both  outward  and  inwardy  of  which  they  ait 
guilty.  They  cliarge  men  with  actual  transgressions  of  the  divine 
law;  with  ingratitude,  idolatry,  rebellion,  and  obstinacy;  with 
profaneness,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  disobedience  to  parents ;  with 
actual  murder,  or  with  hatred  in  their  hearts ;  with  formcatioUf 
adultery,  and  impure  desire  ;  with  evil  speaking,  falsehood,  and 
perjury ;  with  covetousness,  dishonesty,  and  fraud ;  with  forgetting 
God,  with  enmity  against  God,  with  pride,  unbelief,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  hypocrisy.  They  charge  men  with  these  and  other 
sins  directly  and  fearlessly.  And  they  poini  out  the  circunh 
stances  which  go  to  aggravate  their  guilt,  as  the  great  goodness 
of  God  which  they  despise,  the  righteousness  of  the  law  whiob 
they  transgress,  the  excellence  and  glory  of  the  Saviour  from 
whom  they  turn  away,  the  greatness  and  preciousneas   of  hit 
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nlTftfekm  which  they  ne^eot,  fhe  dictates  of  oonscienee  which  tiiey 
milate,  the  dear  li^t  of  the  gospel  against  which  they  shut  their 
•  ejes,  its  gracious  calls  and  warmngp  which  they  will  not  hear. 
Xhe  sacred  writers  take  off  the  covering  by  which  men  attempt 
^  eonceal  Aeir  gailt  from  others,  and  from  themselyesy  and  bring 
:;«st  their  eril  deeds  and  evil  aflfections  to  open  view.  In  all  tUs 
^  sacred  teachers  have  set  ns  an  example  that  we  should  Mow 
Iheir  steps. 

:•  8.  You  win  notice  that  Christ  and  the  prophets  and  aposdes 
tei^t  men  not  only  to  look  at  the  particular  transgressions)  open 
«Dd  secret,  of  which  they  are  guilty,  but  to  trace  these  nnful  acts 
Aa  a  depraved  nature,  to  an  evil,  wicked  heart,  just  as  they  trace 
4ke  badness  of  fruit  to  the  badness  of  the  tree.  The  inspired 
iVziterB  teach  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  ; 
"ftat  out  of  it  proceed  evil  thoughts,  and  every  kind  of  sin ;  that 
tlha  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God;  that  men  are  by 
iMtere  children  of  wrath.  In  all  this  the  inspired  teachers  aM 
fattems  for  our  imitation. 

1.  4.  The  sacred  writers  assert,  and  take  pains  to  show,  tfriit 
umers  arc  without  excuse.  We  should  do  the  same.  We 
Aould  search  diligentiy  to  find  out  what  are  the  excuses,  tiie 
fbosible  piretences  or  pleas,  by  which  sinners  try  to  justify  them^ 
■alvea,  or  to  palliate  their  guilt,  and  we  should  labor  to  show  the 
vttnr  futility  of  all  such  jJeas  and  excuses,  and  to  make  sm  ap- 
it  is,  ntteriy  indefensible,  and  ''  exceedingly  sinful.^* 

5.  You  will  notice  that  the  sacred  teachers  labor  to  persuade 
to  repent  and  believe,  and  to  obey  the  divine  commands,  by 
ocmsiderations.  They  do  not  always  insist  upon  one  and 
ijkB  same  motive,  but  urge  a  great  variety  of  motives.  They 
cfteii  appeal  directly  to  the  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  requiring 
aen  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  right  and  ta  avoid  what  they 
kaow  to  be  wrong.  They  very  often  announce  the  divine  cooh 
merely,  without  saying  any  thing  to  enforce  it,  relyin|g 
the  obvious  reas<mablene88  and  goodness  of  the  commaiidy 
a&d  upoif  the  auAority  of  (}od,  as  a  sufficient  enforcemenlL 
SwMtimei  they  labor  la  persMule  rinners  to  repent  and  obey  the 
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gospel,  bj  the  fbrbeftranoe  and  goodness  ci  Ood,  and  the  wbnderfe 
of  his  grace  in  the  redemption  of  &e  world.  Sotaietiines  tfiSjf 
hold  up  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  the  destruction  ocmiing  xipofn  the 
impenitent,  the  loss  of  the  soul ;  and  sometinies,'  the  bleanigs  il 
salyation,  pardon,  peace,  and  the  indescribable  joys  of  IheheaTenl^ 
world.  They  appeal  to  all  the  princi^es  of  action  prop6kl)r 
belon^ng  to  the  mind  of  man,  —  to  conscience,  to  reason,  to  6#, 
to  hope,  to  love  of  happiness,  to  gratitude.  —  We  should  do  tb 
-tame,  making  use  of  one  method  or  different  methods,  just  as 
occasion  requires. 

6.  You  will  notice  that  the  inspired  writets  represent  tts 
oril  of  sin  in  a  varietj  of  ways,  or  hold  it  tip  in  various  K^iH 
Some  Divines  always  insist  that  sin,  all  sin  consists  in  selfishnes 
or  a  supreme  love  of  our  private,  personal'  good.  I  do  !doI  by 
any  means  say,  that  this  theory  of  nn  is  untrue.  But  you  wffl 
«otice,  that  self-love,  or  selfishness  is  only  one  of  the  many  fimli 
•f  moral  evil  of  which  the  sacred  writers  speak.  For  the  molt 
part  they  present  it  in  other  forms  and  give  it  other  names.  And 
this  they  do  with  evident  propriety.  For  who  does  not  at  once  see 
the  evil  of  enmity  against  God,  of  disobedience  to  €rod,  of  in- 
gratitude, profaneness,  falsehood,  pride,  malice  and  revenge;-— 
who  does  not  at  once  see  the  evil  of  these  sins,  without  oijtr Mulder- 
taking  to  reduce  them  to  the  form  of  selfishness  f  Tod-mi^ 
perhaps  more  properly  illustrate  the  evil  of  selfishness  by  showing 
that  it  is  in  opposition  to  reason  and  truth,  and  is  a  violation  of 
Ood's  holy  law.  But  my  direction  is,  study  the  Bible,  and  see 
how  the  inspired  writers  represent  sin,  and  what  terms  (hey  use 
to  designate  it.  Their  method  is  plam,  inteUigible,  adapted  to 
eommon  sense,  and  suited  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all. 

Here  accept  a  general  remark,  namely ;  that  if  you  cherish  h 
your  heart  a  serious,  solemn  feeling  of  the  guilt  and  dahger  of 
onners,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  their  salvation ;  you  will  be  lad, 
by  this  very  state  of  mind,  to  a  right  mode  of  address.  A  warm, 
tender,  pious  heart  will  prompt  to  suitable  arguments  and  suitable 
language.  Add  to  this,  a  deep  sense  of  the  presence  of  Gh>d,  the 
l^e  of  Christ,  and  the  value  of  the  Uessings  he  confers^  and  a 
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firm  belief  of  the  coming  judgment.  The  more  you  feel  as  Christ 
and  the  aposUes  did,  the  more  naturally  will  you  fall  into  their 
manner  of  teaching. 

Finally,  while  you.  take  care  not  to  go  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  you  should  take  equal  care  not  to  fall  short 
cf  it.  All  that  the  Scriptures  contain  on  the  subject  of  hu- 
man sin  is  intended  for  our  benefi^.  It  is  all  suited  to  profit  the 
aouls  of  men,  and  so  is  proper  to  be  introduced  into  discourses  from 
&e  pulpit.  The  whole  truth  on  this  as  well  as  every  other  subject^ 
is  better  than  a  part.  If  you  believe  only  a  part,  your  mind  will 
Imve  an  unnecessary  contractedness.  Your  capacity  is  large 
enough  to  receive  a  great  amount  of  truth ;  and  the  more  you 
leceive,  the  larger  your  capacity  will  be,  and  the  stronger 
wiU  be  your  understanding.  Some  keep  their  understanding 
weak,  and  their  faith  weak,  by  receivmg  so  small  a  portion  of 
Iraih.  Truth  is  food  to  the  soul.  And  tliere  is  truth  enough  in 
ffie  Scriptures  to  nourish  and  strengthen  you,  to  satisfy  all  your 
lawful  cravings,  and  cause  you  to  grow  up  to  the  stature  of 
perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  Why  should  you  stint  the  growtji 
of  your  immortal  minds  and  the  immortal  minds  of  others,  by  de- 
priving them  of  any  portion  of  their  proper  nutriment  ?  Some 
■mi  tell  us  that  their  creed  extends  no  further  than  this  ;  that  all 
men  are  einners.  But  the  creed  of  the  inspired  writers  extended 
flnrther.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  origin  of  de- 
pravity  in  every  child  of  Adam,  in  John  3 :  6  and  Ps.  5:5? 
What  does  Paul  teach  in  Rom.  v,  as  to  the  influence  of  Adam's 
mt  upon  the  character  and  state  of  his  posterity  ?  And  what  do 
inspired  men  teach  in  other  places  ?  If  you  believe  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  whole  Bible,  why  should  you  limit  yourselves  and 
{bose  you  teach  to  a  part  of  it  ?  Why  deprive  yourselves  of  the 
power  to  say  in  review  of  your  ministry,  as  the  Apostle  did,  I 
he»e  not  ehunned  to  declare  all  the  eouned  of  Oodf 
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Wb  now  proceed  to  a  more  i^easmg  topic,  namely,  th$  redanp- 
Uon  of  the  world  by  the  death  qf  a  Mediator. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  saye  sinners.  Thus  the, 
o$«nection  of  human  apostasy  with  the  mission  of  Christ  is  t0IJ*. 
obvious.  Had  not  mankind  transgressed  the  divine  law,  tfaeit} 
would  have  been  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  But  as  the  whde  iao0 
are  transgressors,  thej  must  all  have  sufiered  the  penalty  of  the 
violated  law,  had  not  a  Saviour  been  provided.  Human  sin  reife^ 
dered  redemption  necessary.  And  the  design  of  redemption  was 
to  remove  the  evil  consequences  of  sin. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  is  preeminently  a  doctrine 
of  the  gospel.  It  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  Christian  system; 
and  its  practical  results  are  inexpressibly  important.  But  this 
subject  has  been  sometimes  treated  so  obscurely,  sometimes  so 
defectively,  and  sometimes  so  erroneously,  —  it  has  by  one  class 
of  writers  been  mmgled  with  so  many  faulty  speculations,  and  by 
another  class  opposed  with  so  much  art  and  even  malignity,  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  it 
with  special  care,  and  with  persevering  diligence.  And  if  we 
would  avoid  all  misconceptions  and  perplexing  difficulties,  and 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  truth  in  relation  to  this 
momentous  subject,  it  is  iudispensible  that  we  should  pursue  the 
investigation  cm  right  principles,  and  under  the  guidance  of  proper 
rules. 
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It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  right  reasoning  in  regard  to  the 
nork  of  redemption,  that  it  U  a  ml^'ect  of  pure  revelation.  This 
I  am  aware  is  generally  acknowledged.  But  how  few  stricUj 
adhere  to  it.  When  men  of  a  certain  habit  of  mind  come  to 
examine  the  subject,  they  forget  that  all  their  knowledge  respect- 
ing it  is  to.  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  their 
views  are  to  be  regulated  by  what  the  Scriptures  contain ;  and 
they  proceed  as  though  they  were  able,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
draw  out  the  truth  by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  own  intellectual 
powers,  just  as  they  do  in  mathematics.  Their  inquiry  is,  n^t 
what  does  the  Bible  teach,  or  what  views  did  the  inspired  writers 
entertain,  but  to  what  conclusions  are  we  conducted  by  specula- 
Ihre  reason, —  each  one  of  course  relying  upon  his  own  reason. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  while  men  derive  the  general 
doctrine  of  atonement  from  revelation,  they  do  not  rely  upon 
ravelation  to  give  the  doctrine  its  proper  form,  and  to  show  its 
particular  relations  and  uses.  They  undertake  to  settle  all  the^ 
points  by  reasoning.  Whereas  the  proper  form  of  the  doctriqe 
and  its  particular  relations  and  uses  are  as  really  beyond  the  dis- 
covery of  human  reason,  as  the  doctrine  itself.  Indeed  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  making  a  part  of  the  doctrine. 

The  principle  above  stated  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense. 
The  doctrine  of '  atonement  in  a  general  vieWj  together  with  its  par- 
ticular form^  and  all  its  reUutione,  circumstances  and  results^  is  to 
H  considered  as  a  svtJbject  of  pure  revelation. 

To  illustrate  this  principle  I  remark,  first^  that  human  reason^ 
^M&ught  by  revelation^  could  never  have  known  that  Chd  wotdd  m 
msjf  way  provide  salvation  for  our  apostate  race. 

What  is  there  in  the  state  of  human  transgressors,  which  could 
move  God  to  exercise  mercy  towards  them,  rather  than  towards 
ttie  apostate  angels  ?  We  have  violated  as  good  a  law  as  they 
did.  We  are  as  really  without  excuse  and  as  justly  condemned, 
!•  tiiey.  And  no  created  mind,  looking  at  their  condition,  and  at 
oa^^  could  have  discovered  any  reason  why  a  distinction  should 
be  viade,  and  why  salvation  should  be  provided  for  us  and  not  for 
timn.    Nor  would  it  have  been  posnble'  for  human  reaaoOy  vsh 
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taught  by  reyelation,  to  take  sach  a  ooraprehendTe  ticw  of  Ged's 
attiibntes,  and  of  the  interests  of  his  vast  empire,  as  to  aathoriM 
the  least  expectation,  that  those  attributes  and  those  intoresls 
irould  lead  to  our  salTation,  or  eyen  admit  <^  it.  Let  anj  ens 
fiiink  of  man  as  a  transgressor  of  Ood's  perfect  law  and  si 
exposed  to  its  righteous  penalty ;  let  him  consider  too  how  inh 
portant  it  must  be  to  the  welfare  of  a  moral  kingdom  that  a  wise 
and  good  law  should  be  carried  bto  execution ;  and,  if  deatitofti 
of  light  from  above,  how  could  he  suppose  that  the  just  penallf 
of  that  law  would  be  remitted  and  the  transgressor  restored  to 
Ifae  divine  fevor  ?  All  our  reasoning  from  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Legislator  and  Judge,  and  from  the  order  and  hi^piness 
of  that  kingdom  over  which  he  presides,  must  have  ended  in  At 
conviction,  that  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor  is  inevitaUa* 
This  is  the  laew  which  intelligent  Christians  generally  have  enta^ 
tained.  They  have  considered  the  salvation  of  sinners  as  an 
event  which  the  heart  of  man  could  never  have  conceived,  and  as 
exclusiyely  the  pontrivance  of  infinite  wisdom.  Without  revdi^ 
tion,  we  should  have  had  no  data  on  which  to  ground  any  hope  te 
man,  and  our  fearful  conclusion  would  have  been,  that  the  nnner 
must  die. 

Secondly.  On  supposition  that  we  had  the  knowledge  of  Ood's 
general  purpose  to  save  sinners,  and  nothing  more,  it  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  reason  to  discover  in  what  way  or  by  what 
means  he  would  do  this.  Unenlightened  by  revelation,  how  could 
we  imagine  such  a  thing,  as  that  God  would  provide  a  sacrifice  for 
8:n,  and  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  no  other  than  his  own  beloved 
Son?  Without  revelation  we  could  never  have  known  that  Qod 
had  a  Son,  and  much  less  that  that  Son  would  die  for  us.  How 
could  we,  especially  in  this  childhood  of  our  being,  attain  to  sncdi 
a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  incomprehensible  God,  of 
the  principles  of  his  government,  and  the  interests  of  his  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  that  ve  could  determine,  or  even  conjectorSi 
4iiat  any  sacrifice  for  sin  would  be  admissible,  or  if  any,  whit 
nerifice  it  would  be,  and  what  influence  it  would  have  in  T*wk^^ 
an  atonement  and  preparing  tiie  way  for  tiie  forgiveness  of  teant- 
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Thirdly.  Suppose  we  had  information  from  Ood's  word,  that 
lie  had  provided  salvalaon  for  sinners  and  had  done  it  bj  means 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  suppose  the  information  from  God's 
word  extended  no  farther  than  this,  we  should  still  be  unable  to 
determine  what  would  be  the  reeuUe  qf  sudi  a  pravieion.  We 
imght  suppose,  and  probably  we  should  suppose,  that  the  infinite 
goodness  of  Qod  which  made  the  gracious  provision,  would  send 
tiie  oflfer  of  it  to  every  hiunan  being,  and  would  cause  every  human 
being  to  accept  it.  But  such  a  supposition  would  be  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture,  and  would  prove  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
From  what  principles  of  reasoning,  aside  firom  revelation  and  fact, 
eould  we  ever  know  that  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  would  be 
postponed  for  four  thousand  years  from  the  fall  of  man,  and  that 
for  near  two  thousand  years  after  it  was  made,  the  knowledge  of 
it  would  be  communicated  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  only  a  part  of  those  to  whom  it  would  be  communicated, 
woold  be  induced  to  accept  it  ?  After  all  the  instruction  which 
€rod  has  actually  ^ven  us,  we  are  prone  to  think  very  erroneously 
on  these  subjects,  and  we  find  great  labor  and  caution  necessary 
to  bring  ourselves  to  adopt  conclusions  correspondent  with  the 
truth.  Now  if  the  tendency  of  our  natural  reason  is  so  erroneous, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  word  of  God  efiectually  to  regulate 
It,  how  wild  and  extravagant  would  have  been  its  motions,  had  it 
been  left  without  the  influence  of  God's  word  ! 

I  am  sensible  that  it  is  exceedingly  diflBcult,  and  perhaps  impos- 
oble,  to  conceive  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  our  minds, 
bad  we  never  been  influenced  in  our  habits  of  thinking  by  the 
Bght  of  revelation.  And  if  we  go  to  the  heathen  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  what  is  the  state  of  the  human  mind  when  wholly 
tminfluenced  by  revelation,  we  are  still  liable  to  mistake.  Because 
H  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  with  certainty,  how  &r  the 
opinions  which  are  almost  everywhere  found  among  them  respect- 
ing the  use  of  sacrifices  to  proptiate  the  gods,  are  to  be  traced 
back  to  an  original  revelation.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  either  the  reason  or  the  conscience  of  guilty  man,  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  would  ever  have  suggested  the  propriety 
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of  attempting  to  appease  the  divine  wrath  by  sacrifices.  Those 
diiine  attributes,  and  those  principles  of  the  divine  government, 
fitXD  which  the  work  of  redemption  flows,  lie  beyond  the  ken  q{ 
unenlightened  reason,  and  for  all  our  knowledge  of  them  we  are 
indebted  to  revelation.  Without  instruction  from  above,  we 
should  be  as  unable  to  judge  what  would  be  a  safe  and  proper 
method  for  God  to  adopt  in  saving  transgressors,  as  a  little  child 
would  be  to  judge  what  would  be  a  proper  method  of  administer- 
ing the  afl^rs  of  an  extensive  empire.  No  one  can  judge  of  the 
wisest  and  best  mode  of  administration  in  any  government,  without 
knowing  perfectly  the  extent  of  the  empire,  its  external  relatioDg, 
and  all  its  present  and  future  interests.  This  is  specially  true  in 
regard  to  the  divine  administration. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  our  contemplations  conduct  us  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  a  general  view,  together 
with  its  particular  form,  and  all  its  relations  and  circumstances,  is 
a  subject  of  supernatural  revelation.  The  human  mind,  untaught 
]^  revelation,  could  not  know  that  God  would  in  any  way  pro- 
vide salvation  for  siimers.  Merc  reason  could  not  infer  this 
eitiier  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  from  the  j)rinciple3  of  his 
government,  or  from  the  character  and  state  of  man.  All  these, 
so  &r  as  wc  could  understand  them  witliout  revelation,  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  transgressor  caimot  escape  the  punishment 
he  deserves.  And  if  we  sliould  be  informed  of  the  general  fact, 
that  God  would  save  sinners,  and  of  this  only,  we  could  not,  by 
the  use  of  our  own  unenliglitcued  reason,  form  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  maimer  in  which  he  would  do  it.  Certainly  we  could 
not  know  that  he  woidd  accomplish  the  salvation  of  sinners 
through  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  beloved  Son.  And  if  we  should 
be  informed  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  made,  we  could  not 
determine  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  divine  administration, 
or  what  would  be  its  results,  —  whether  all  men,  or  only  a  part  of 
them,  would  be  actually  saved,  and  whether  those,  who  would  be 
lost,  would  ultimately  receive  any  benefit  from  the  gracious  provi- 
sion. The  whole  scheme,  with  all  its  circumstances  and  results, 
is  the  sole  contrivance  of  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  the  result  of 
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luB  unsearchable  perfections ;  and  fer  oar  knowledge  of  it,  we  are 
wliollj  indebted  to  his  word. 

But  this  conclusion  does  not  by  anj  means  implj,  that  oar  rea* 
son  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  It  eoiild 
Bot  indeed  have  discovered  that  doctrine  by  its  own  power,  anj 
more  than  the  eye,  by  itself,  could  have  disooyered  the  most  dis- 
tant object  which  has  been  made  visible  by  the  telescope.  Bui 
when  the  doctrine  is  brought  to  light  by  revelalaon,  then  we  eaa 
understand  it,  and  the  principles  which  it  involves.  We  can 
its  glory,  we  can  dwell  upon  it  in  our  meditations,  and  ^ 
malce  it  a  subject  of  reasoning,  just  as  we  can  employ  oor 
about  those  celestial  bodies  which  have  been  brought  to  view  bf 
flie  power  of  the  telescope.  Though  we  could  never  have  d]8eo¥» 
ered  them,  and  cannot  now  perceive  ihem  by  ihe  naked  eye  ;  yet, 
•0  fliey  are  by  other  means  made  visible,  we  can  reason  aboot 
ihiAt  ffltuations,  their  motions,  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  alto 
about  tiieir  relations  to  those  objects  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eje ;  and  we  can  lay  down  various  iarue  and  important  propositioiia 
req>ecting  them,  just  as  well  as  if  they  lay  within  the  reaoh  of 
ear  senses.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  could  be  of  no  avail 
to  us,  were  we  not  by  the  proper  use  of  our  faculties  capable  of 
understanding  it,  of  believing  it,  of  forming  rational  proporitkmi 
rfcpecting  it,  and  of  making  it  a  motive  to  holiness,  and  a  means 
of  salvation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  our  reas<m  is  to  be  diHgenilj 
employed  on  this  subject.  Indeed  it  is  a  subject  of  such  import* 
ance  and  excellence,  that  we  shall  be  exceedingly  culpable  if  we 
do  not  apply  to  it  the  highest  efforts  of  our  rational  powers.  Bui 
if  we  do  this,  our  knowledge  of  its  nature,  and  of  its  relations  to 
God  and  his  kingdom,  particularly  to  man,  will  be  perpetoally 
inereasing.  After  we  have  studied  it  with  the  utmost  diligence 
for  ages,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  only  begun  to  understand  it, 
and  shall  be  prompted,  by  the  degree  <^  knowledge  we  have 
aoquired,  to  apply  ourselves  to  it  with  a  still  deeper  intereat  in 
ages  to  come. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  general  eabjeci,  to  the  eonoderatioa 
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of  which  it  is  especially  suitable  that  we  should  apjdj  our 
namely,  the  effects  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  aotnaHy 
produces  in  the  mmds  of  men.  This  may  properly  be  k-eated  as 
a  branch  of  mental  philosophy.  For  we  may  learn  the  nature  tf 
the  mind  and  the  laws  according  to  which  it  acts,  by  oonaidering 
how  it  is  affected  by  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  by  considering  aay 
other  of  its  operations.  The  effects  of  this  doctrine  on  the  mind 
are  frequently  brought  to  view  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  made 
known  very  clearly  by  Christian  experience.  And  being  tins 
made4mown,  whether  by  Scripture  or  experience,  they  become 
the  proper  subject  of  reasoning,  and  the  ground  of  general  propo* 
litions  respecting  tiie  manner  in  which  our  moral  affections  aie 
influenced.  And  these  propositions  become  important  helps  to  m 
in  our  attempts  to  excite  and  direct  the  affections  <^  others.  Qa 
the  principles  which  tiiese  propomtions  invdve,  the  art  of  Christiip 
eloquence  and  persuamon  in  a  great  measure  depends.  -;i 

We  may  be  sure  then,  that  our  rational  faculties  have  much  to 
do  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  Our  great  coocea 
is,  that  tiiese  faculties  may  be  rightly  employed.  How  tius  is  to 
be  done,  —  how  we  shall  use  our  reason  on  this  subject  so  as  to 
find  the  truth,  and  secure  its  most  beneficial  influence,  —  is  a 
question  of  great  moment. 

The  general  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  we  should  labsf 
with  assiduity,  in  the  use  of  proper  means,  to  get  a  clear  under; 
standing  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  and  then  learn  to  present  it  to  the  minds  of  others,  as  well 
as  to  our  own  minds,  so  as  to  produce  the  proper  effects.  In  all 
this  our  rational  powers  are  to  be  diligentiy  employed.  Here 
reason  finds  its  best  work. 

But  to  be  more  specific  ;  our  first  and  great  business  is  to  apply 
our  reason  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  single  purpose  of  dis* 
oovering  what  they  teach  on  the  subject  before  us.  I  shall  coi^ 
aider  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspLration 
of  God,  and  is  to  be  received  and  used  as  an  infallible  guide  to 
our  faith.  It  follows  then,  that  our  principal  inquiry  must  be, 
what  does  the  inspired  volume  teach  ?     What  do  we  learn  from 
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Ihe  word  of  Ood  aa  to  tiie  redemption  of  the  world  by  JesuB 
Christ  7  Thus  the  great  btisiness  wBich  devolves  npon  ns  in  flie 
exercise  of  onr  rational  powers,  is  to  ascertun  ihe  meaning  of  the 
'Bible.  And  this  we  are  to  do  bj  applying  to  it  the  proper  roles 
tf  interpretation.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  design  to  show  par- 
tieolariy  what  these  rules  are.  I  will  only  iiay,  they  are  such  as 
)Hre  suggested  by  experience,  and  approved  by  common  8ens0. 
The  general  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  that  we  place  ourselves,  BB 
&r  as  may  be,  in  the  circumstances  of  those  who  wrote  the  Scrip- 
Inres,  and  of  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed.  We 
ire  particularly  to  consider  at  what  period  of  the  world  each  pait 
was  written ;  what  was  the  condition  of  the  writer ;  what  wen 
ihe  customs  and  other  circumstances  of  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
and  of  tiie  people  for  whom  he  wrote ;  what  were  the  prevailing 
habits  of  ttunking  and  of  speaking ;  what  were  the  errors  to  be  ot>- 
posed,  etc.  Such  things  as  these  are  very  important  to  be  known, 
because  they  have  a  decided  influence  upon  our  understanding  of 
Ihe  sense  which  the  writer  meant  to  express.  A  single  example 
will  suffice  to  show  the  value  of  this  principle  of  interpretatioa. 
Vhe  Apostle  Paul  often  represents  Christ  as  sacrificed  for  us,  or 
ftB  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  To  know  what  ho  meant  by  this  represent^ 
alion,  it  is  of  essential  consequence  to  consider,  that  ho  was  a  Jew, 
tfiat  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  familiar 
with  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  that  he  represented  Christ  as  a  sacii^ 
floe  when  writing  to  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
hacrifices  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  who  would  necessarily 
understand  him  as  speaking  with  reference  to  them,  and  in  Ian- 
gnage  borrowed  from  them.  The  question  then  is,  not  what  a 
Sndoo  philosopher,  or  a  Hindoo  priest,  or  a  Roman  orator  means 
by  a  man's  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  his  religion  or  his  country, 
but  what  a  Jew  means,  a  Jew  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle, 
a  Jew  strenuously  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  appealing  to  it  for  ihe  explanation  and  support  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  and  writing  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  knew 
Um  to  be  a  Jew,  and  would  understand  him  as  S[  caking  on  such  tk 
subject  accordmg  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  TIfd 
fiMBtfoo  JB,  fpkat  doe$  muk  a  man  mean  h^  a  imip^friiwg^vr  a 
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mcrifice  for  9mt  Bj  pursuiiig  thk  mquiry,  wo  tttiify  9Bneivn 
wluit  must  be  the  meantng  of  the  Apostle  when  apeakmg  in  radi  i 
nyumer  on  such  a  sobjeot  Here  our  work  »  ended.  We  bavt 
arriyed  at  the  Bense  expressed  bj  an  insured  writer.  We  see 
how  he  understood  the  salgect ;  and  we  are  to  undentaad  it  ii 
the  same  manner.  None  of  our  speculations,  none  of  our  oodIbo- 
leinesy  none  of  our  particular  modes  of  thinking  are  to  be  biouf^ 
my  either  to  add  to  the  Apostle's  meaning,  or  to  take  from  it,  or 
m  any  way  to  alter  it.  The  sense  which  he  eridentiy  intended  to 
eonvey  must  be  received  as  an  established  principle^  an  nltimats 
kuth  ;  and  then  whatever  becomes  of  the  oj»nions  of  the  woild, 
er  of  our  own  previous  opinions,  this  must  be  maintained.  Onr 
object  must  ever  be,  not  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subjeet  as  we 
ean  best  support  by  general  arguments,  or  can,  in  our  own  waj, 
show  to  be  most  rational,  and  least  liable  to  ttie  objectioDs  (^jdnkh 
sopbers ;  but  to  think  ufith  the  jlpostle,— to  receive  imjdidtly  tbs 
sense  of  inspiration. 

Suffer  me  here  to  suggest  a  few  hints,  whiek  may  prove  uerftf 
in  directing  your  inquiries  and  securing  you  from  mistakes. 

FiraL  Labor  far  the  increase  of  your  knowledge  in  relation  bath 
to  the  particular  euhject  under  considerationj  and  other  eubfeeU 
related  to  it.  To  grow  in  knowledge  is  the  most  effectual  way  U^ 
free  the  mind  from  error.  Error  lives  and  thrives  most  where 
ignorance  prevails.  Every  addition  you  make  to  the  clearness 
and  dcfiniteness  of  your  views,  and  to  the  extent  and  profoundnesi 
ef  your  knowledge,  will  be  one  step  towards  the  entire  removal 
of  error.  If  a  man  so  directs  his  inquiries  as  to  ensure  a  constant 
enlargement  of  his  mind,  and  a  constant  improvement  of  hii 
intellectual  powers,  his  erroneous  opinions  will  pass  away  of  course, 
as  the  darkness  of  the  night  does  before  the  rising  sun. 

Secondly.  Cultivate  right  affections.  Sinful  affections  are  0|^ 
posed  to  divine  truth,  and  are  a  hinderance  to  a  right  £uth  ;  but 
they  have  a  natural  and  close  alliance  with  error.  Sin  will  always 
act  according  to  its  own  nature.  Sometimes  openly  and  soumh 
times  covertly  it  will  make  resistance  against  the  gospel,  and  pat^ 
ticularly  against  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  atonement,-— a 
doctrine  which,  when  t\{^^^  wg^gc^Qn&fidL  vul  ^nri^ofi^  ^cmmgiW^ 
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has  an  extraordinary  efficacy  in  snbdmng  the  power  of  son. 
Hence  it  is  that  men  under  the  inflaence  of  depraved  affections^ 
haye  been  led  to  deny  or  to  evade  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to 
misrepresent  it,  and  to  mix  it  with  error,  and  thus  to  take  away  its 
sanctifying  power.  Men  who  are  prond  and  selfish,  yea,  all  the 
imgodly,  have  great  reason  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  views 
fliey  entertun  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  their  minds  will 
more  or  less  influence  their  belief  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  ihe 
atonement ;  and  if  it  cannot  entirely  prevent  their  receiving  ihe 
doctrine,  it  will  at  least  give  it  a  shape  at  variance  with  the  am- 
pEdty  of  Uie  gospel.  Now  if  we  would  free  ourselves  from  this 
exposure  to  error,  we  must  labor,  through  the  help  of  Qoi,  to 
subdue  our  depraved  affections,  which  are  all  in  league  with  error. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  a  man  does  more  towards  obtaimng  ri^t 
views  of  an  important  Scripture  doctrine,  by  mortifying  one  th^id 
poitiany  or  by  giving  up  one  nnful  indulgence^  than  he  could  do 
without  this,  by  the  most  laborious  study  for  months  or  years. 
If  then  you  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  such  views  of  redemption, 
as  shall  be  conformed  to  God's  holy  word,  take  care  to  be  rid  of 
tm,  that  mist  of  darkness  in  the  soul,  and  cherish  that  holiness 
which  has  both  an  eve  to  see  the  truth  and  a  heart  to  love  it.    Be 
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pure  from  ^,  and  keep  yourselves  under  the  noon-day  light  of 
revelation,  and  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  for  you  to  understand 
tiie  great,  central  truth  now  before  you ;  nay,  I  was  ready  to  say, 
this  truth  will  come  to  you  of  its  own  accord,  and  will  delight- 
ftdly  occupy  that  place  in  your  soul,  which  you  have  thus  pre- 
pared for  its  reception. 

Finally.  It  appears  indispensable  to  the  right  understan<fing 
of  what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
that  many  mistakes  should  be  corrected,  many  corrupt  afiections 
subdued,  and  much  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man  obtamed.  Now 
if  any  one,  instead  of  sitting  with  child-like  docility  at  the  fbet 
of  Jesus,  and  seeking  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  is  inclined  to  un- 
take  this  arduous  work  in  his  own  strength,  and  thinks  that,  by 
any  labors  or  struggles  of  his,  he  can  successfully  accomplish  it 
without  divine  guidance,  it  will  be  to  his  confusion. 

roL.  n.  &4 


LECTURE    LXXIll. 


TEXTS    WHICH    TEACH    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    ATONBMBirT. 
FIRST    AND    SECOND    CLASSES. 


In  my  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  shall  endear- 
or  to  conform  to  the  great  principle  laid  down  in  the  last  Lecture, 
and  shall  make  it  mj  constant  object  to  ascertain  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach.  The  instructions  of  God's  word  on  this  subject  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  intelligible  and  plun  that  no  attentive  and 
candid  reader  can  mistake  their  moaning. 

Some  writers  discuss  the  subject  of  redemption  on  the  general 
principles,  of  moral  law  and  a  moral  administration ;  that  is,  on  the 
principles  of  Natural  Tlyeology^  making  the  direct  teachings  of  reve- 
lation of  subordinate  use,  and  only  auxiliary  to  their  main  design. 
This  it  seems  to  me  is  far  from  being  the  proper  and  consistent  mode 
of  proceeding  for  those  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of 
God,  and  as  the  sufficient  and  only  infallible  guide  of  our  fidth 
and  practice.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  word  of  God,  firom 
which  all  our  knowledge  on  the  present  subject  is  to  be  derived, 
should  first  of  all  be  consulted.  We  are  not  now  to  inquire,  what 
the  light  of  nature  aside  from  revelation  teaches,  nor  what  men 
destitute  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  led  to  conjecture  or  to  hope 
for  from  the  common  course  of  divine  proridence.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  a  general  view,  and  also  its 
particular  form,  its  circumstances  and  results  are  to  be  considered 

matters  of  pure  revelation ;  then  clearly  we  should  go  direcflj 
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to  fhe  inspired  yolnme,  and,  in  fhe  diligent  use  of  our  faonltieB, 
endeavor  to  learn  what  it  teaches  respecting  this  subject. 

Mj  design  is  to  lay  before  jou  the  instructions  which  the 
Scriptures  give  respecting  this  subject  m  as  orderly  a  manner  a0 
possible,  arranging  the  texts,  which  pertain  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, in  distinct  classes,  first,  taking  those  which  are  more 
general,  and  then  proceeding  to  those  which  are  more  particular 
and  specific. 

Tfie  first  class  I  shall  introduce  wiU  comprise  those  texts  whiA 
teach  the  general  tnUh^  that  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  a:nd  Saviovr 
ef  sinners.  And  you  will  here  learn  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  in  a 
peculiar  sense.  Of  the  numberless  passages  which  relate  to  this 
p(»n^,  I  shall  refer  to  only  a  few  of  the  most  explicit.  Matt.  1 : 
81 ;  ^'  And  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  Matt.  18 :  11 ;  „The  Son  of  man  is  oome 
to  save  that  which  was  lost."  Acts  5 :  81 ;  '^  Him  hath  Ood  ex- 
alted to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour."  See  also  Acts  4 :  12. 
Oal.  8  :  18.  Tit.  2 :  13.  These  texts,  and  others  of  like  impovt, 
dearly  reveal  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  our  Redeemer  and  SaviouTy 
and  that  he  is  so  hy  way  of  eminence  —  a  truth  of  inconceivaUe 
worth  to  all  the  posterity  of  Adam. 

Second  class  of  texts.  The  inspired  writers  not  only  1»aoh  that 
CSirist  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  ascribing  to  him  the  general 
work  of  salvation ;  but  they  inform  us  that  our  forgiveness  and 
mdoation  are  effected  particularly  hy  his  sufferings  and  death. 
m.  tin.  ^^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  wis 
Inraised  for  our  iniquities."  '^  He  made  his  soul  an  offering  fixr 
■n."  Christ  himself  declares,  that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many ;  that  his  blood  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
ttuat  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  See  also  Heb.  1 : 
8,  and  Rev.  1 :  5.  Passages  which  are  of  the  same  general  im- 
port with  these  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
IVom  tbem  we  learn,  that  the  special  end  of  Christ's  death  was 
the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  men,  and  that  whenever  anners 
are  forgiven  and  saved,  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  death.  EBs 
death  is  the  cause  or  means,  and  that  preemmenUj,  and  &eir 
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forgiveness  is  the  effect,  or  the  end  accomplished.  In  what 
specific  manner  Christ's  death  operates  as  a  cause  of  forgyonuMi 
it  is  not  my  present  object  particularly  to  show.  But  the  tozti 
quoted  establish  it  as  a  clear  and  certain  doctrine  oi  die  gospely 
that  the  forgiveness  of  sm  is,  in  a  high  and  special  sense,  owing 
to  Christ's  death,  or  that  his  death  is  hj  way  of  eminence  tbs 
cause  or  means  of  forgiveness.  This  is  taught  by  such  a  widj 
of  plain  and  unambiguous  expressions,  that  we  should  think  it 
impossible  for  any  believer  in  revelation  to  doubt  it. 

And  yet  some  who  profess  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the 
word  of  God,  do  in  fact  not  only  doubt,  but  deny  this  doctriaa. 
The  most  plausible  and  weighty  reason  which  they  aangn  for  this,  ii 
the  fact,  that  various  passages  of  Scripture  represent  other  things 
besides  the  death  of  Christ,  to  be  causes,  conditions  or  means 
of  forgiveness.     To  the  chief  of  these  passages  I  shall  now  refer- 

Forgiveness  and  salvation  are  often  ascribed  to  the  Itme  ar 
grace  of  Ood.  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved."  According  to  other 
passages,  forgiveness  is  secured  hjfcdth  and  r^p^ittet^.  Chid 
requires  ednners  to  repent  and  believe,  that  their  sins  may  he 
blotted  out.  Sometimes  obedience  in  general,  or  a  partieular  act 
of  obediencey  and  sometimes  prayer ^  is  spoken  of  as  the  means  of 
procuring  •forgiveness  and  salvation.  From  this  variety  of  repre- 
sentations, some  have  taken  occasion  to  deny  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  in  any  special  sense  the  cause  of  our  forgiveness —» to 
deny  indeed  that  it  is  so  m  any  sense,  except  as  it  is  a  means  d[ 
promoting  our  reformation.  Here  I  shall  suspend  the  main  busi- 
ness I  have  undertaken,  the  business  of  citing  in  order  the  various 
classes  of  texts  which  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  atonement .  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  go  into  a  somewhat  particular  consideration 
of  the  argument  above  alluded  to  in  opposition  to  the  common 
orthodox  scheme.  My  wish  is  to  guard  you  against  error  on  (me 
side,  and  on  the  other  against  losing  any  portion  of  divine  truth, 
and  to  show  exactly  what  the  word  of  God  teaches.  For  this 
purpose  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

1.  Our  forgivene^9  may  have  a  connection  with  ieveral  causst 
#r  neee$$arff  conditions.    Both  in  the  natural  and  m  the  nKMral 
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wdd  there  ib  a  complex  system  of  causes  and  effects,  a  wheel 
ilUbm  a  wheel ;  and  almost  everj  principal  cause  has  collateral 
or  aabeervient  causes,  each  contributing  its  proper  share  of  influ- 
to  the  general  result.  This  is  the  case  in  regard  to  forgiTe- 
and  salvation.  And  the  word  of  God  would  fail  of  domg  full 
JHtice  to  the  subject,  did  it  not,  first  or  last,  bring  distinctlj  to 
oor-Tiew  all  the  causes  or  conditions  with  which  for^veness  is  con- 
nectod.  This  it  does  in  the  manner  already  stated.  It  repre- 
sents our  for^veness  or  salvation  as  an  effect  of  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  of  our  repentance^  our  faith,  our  prayers, 
and  our  obedience.  Accordingly  these  are  all  to  be  conudered 
m  really  connected  with  our  salvation,  and  as  having  an  important 
jBflnence  in  accomplishing  it. 

2«  The  particular  land  of  connection  which  these  things  sevcraUff 
hne  with  our  forgiveness  and  salvationj  and  the  way  in  which  theg 
smtrihUe  to  Uj  must  be  learnt  from  a  careful  consideration  pf 
wktA  the  Scriptures  teachy  and  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  if 
Hm  case.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  the  Bible  furnishes  us  with  a 
variety  of  facts.  On  these  facts  we  are  to  employ  our  reason. 
We  must  consider  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
nbject  of  for^veness,  and  endeavor  to  form  consistent  views  of 
ttie  whole  doctrine  revealed.  An  investigation  of  tUs  'kind  will 
show  that,  while  the  love  of  God,  the  death  of  Christ,  ffdth,  re- 
pMitance,  prayer,  and  obedience,  all  have  a  real  relation  to  for- 
pyeness,  it  is  not  the  same  relation ;  that  each  one  has  a  relation 
of  its  own,  a  peculiar  relation,  and  a  peculiar  influence.  Nor  will 
h  be  difficult  for  any  man  who  is  qualified  for  such  an  investi- 
gifion,  to  satisfy  himself  what  that  peculiar  relation  is. 

Begin  with  the  divine  love.  How  is  this  connected  with  our 
flitgiveness  ?  In  what  sense  is  it  the  cause  of  our  salvation  ?  In 
regard  to  this,  we  are  taught  that  Grod  is  the  Lawgiver,  Ruler, 
and  Judge  of  the  world,  that  men  are  all  sinners,  and  exposed  to 
aoflfar  the  penalty  of  the  law,  that  God,  being  infinitely  benevolent 
and  desirous  of  saving  them  from  the  punishment  they  deserve, 
fifovided  a  Saviour,  and  took  all  the  measures  which  he  saw  to  be 
nisoeBsary  to  secure  their  salvation.    He  so  loved  the  wotM  that 

84* 
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he  gave  lus  only-begotten  Son,  ibat  whosoerer  beUereth  m 
flhonld  not  perish,  but  hare  everhisting  life.  Hie  love  of  Gtd 
ihen  was  the  original  cause  of  onr  forgiveness,  tiie  spring  of  oo 
salvation.  It  was  this  which  prompted  Crod  to  enter  on  Ihe 
design  of  saving  sinners,  and  to  carry  the  gracious  dengn  into 
foil  ci&ct.  So  that  when  we  contemplate  the  salvation  of  bdior- 
ers,  we  are  to  trace  it  back  to  the  infinite  love  and  benignity  of 
Gody  as  the  source.  Salvation  and  all  the  means  of  efieolingii 
result  from  the  infinite  benevolence  and  compassion  rf  Ch)d. 

Come  now  to  the  death  of  Christ.  How  is  this  connected  witt 
our  forgiveness  ?  In  what  sense  is  it  the  cause  or  means  of  our 
salvation  ?  To  determine  this,  you  must  consider  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.  We  had  transgressed  God's  law.  It 
was  an  essential  provision  of  that  law,  that  transgressors  should  be 
punished.  This  provision  of  the  law  then  occasioned  a  serHXis 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  being  saved.  The  penalty  of  the  hw, 
which  disclosed  a  radical  and  unalterable  principle  of  the  dirine 
administration,  presented  a  mighty  obstacle  to  our  enjoying  the 
favor  of  God.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  this  obstacle 
should  be  removed,  in  order  that  wo  might  have  any  prospect  of 
eternal  life.  This  obstacle  Christ  removed  by  djing  for  us.  He 
redeemed  us  from  tlie  curse  of  the  law  by  being  made  a  curse  for 
us.  Thus  his  death  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  cause  of  our 
forgiveness.  It  removed  the  obstacle  which  had  been  put  in  the 
way  of  our  salvation  by  the  transgression  of  the  law ;  and  so  waa, 
m  a  peculiar  and  eminent  sense,  the  means  of  delivering  us  firom 
the  wrath  to  come.     It  directly  procured  our  forgiveness. 

By  a  similar  process  of  thought,  we  ascertain  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion which  repentance,  and  faith,  and  prayer  have  to  forgiveness. 
The  obstacle  to  our  happiness  which  Christ's  death  removed,  arose 
firom  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  from  that  principle  of  a  just  moral 
government  which  was  made  known  by  the  penalty.  The  obstacle 
to  our  salvation  arising  from  our  sinful  character,  still  remains. 
And  while  this  remains,  neither  the  love  of  God  nor  the  death  of 
Christ  can  avail  us  anything.  To  enjoy  the  holy  happiness  rf 
heaven  with  an  unhdj  dk^oeA&ysi)  S&  v^m^oeahilitY*    Our  ton- 
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JBg  from  Bin  and  becoming  holy  is  therefore  an  essential  condition 
ef  our  enjoying  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  soul.  Though  that 
aalration  has  been  provided  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ,  ^e  must 
be  prepared  to  enjoy  it  by  repentance,  and  must  by  faith,  receive 
die  good  "which  divine  grace  has  provided  or  we  cannot  be  saved. 
Thus  by  repentance  and  £aith  we  come  actually  to  enjoy  for^ve- 
nees  and  eternal  life.  Now  whether  you  call  repentance  and  fiuth 
causes  of  forgiveness,  or  means  of  securing  it,  or  conditions  on 
which  Ood  has  promised  it,  they  plainly  have  such  a  relation  as  I 
have  just  specified  to  our  eternal  life.  And  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  this  relation  is  entirely  another  and  a  different 
tlung  from  the  relation  and  influence  which  Christ's  death  has. 

The  same  as  to  prayer.  Grod  has  promised  that  when,  in  the 
exercise  <^  a  penitent  and  filial  spirit,  we  ask  him  to  forgive  our 
trespasses,  he  will  forgive  them.  Prayer  then  is  an  act  of  piety 
on  our  part,  to  which  God  has  promised  forgiveness,  or  it  is  an 
appointed  means  of  obtaining  salvation. 

Thus  we  learn  the  particular  relation  which  each  of  the  things 
mentioned  has  to  our  forgiveness.  And  we  might  take  the  same 
view  of  other  things  related  to  our  salvation. 

Thirdly.  It  is  manifest  that  the  relations  which  the  several 
thmgs  above-mentioned  have  to  forgiveness,  or  the  different  senses 
in  which  they  are  causes  or  conditions  of  salvation,  are  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  that  the  proper  influence  which  each  of  them 
has  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  influence  of  the  others. 

These  different  causes  of  forgiveness  are,  I  have  said,  consist- 
em  with  each  other.  Who  can  doubt  this  ?  Who  can  imagine 
any  inconsistency  between  the  fact  that  God,  in  the  exercise  of 
infinite  love,  purposed  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  fact  that 
Christ,  in  compliance  with  God's  will,  and  to  secure  the  ends  of 
lus  government,  suffered  and  died  for  our  salvation  ?  Instead  of 
being  inconsistent,  they  involve  each  other,  and  ^ve  each  other 
anpport  and  eflScacy.  The  strength  of  God's  love  was  manifested 
in  sending  Ins  Son  into  the  world  and  appointing  his  death  as  a 
propitiation  for  sin.  And  what  Christ  did  was  only  carrying  into 
cffiMt  tiie  gracious  design  of  God.    And  all  the  influence  which 
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Christ's  death  had  in  procuring  our  fiv^Yeneas,  be  ttai  iufliMBM 
ever  so  great,  was  just  what  a  benevolent  God  chose  that  it  should 
have.  If  it  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  our  forgiveness  in  a  wy 
peculiar  sense,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  it  is  so  by  Qod's  gracioas 
^)p(»ntmcnt.  The  influence  then  which  the  love  of  God  has  in 
accomplishing  our  salvation,  comes  through  the  death  of  Chrisi. 
It  shows  itself  and  secures  its  object  by  means  of  the  atonement 
Accordingly  all  the  influence  which  the  death  of  Chrisi  has  m 
procuring  our  forgiveness  redounds  to  the  ^ory  of  God's  grace. 
And  so  it  is  often  represented  by  the  apostles. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  powerful  influence  whidi  the 
Scriptures  attribute  to  Christ's  death,  is  consistent  with  the  infln- 
ence  which  repentance  has  in  securing  forgiveness.  Had  Hmt 
been  no  atonement,  repentance  would  never  have  existed ;  or  if 
it  oould  have  existed,  it  could  not  have  saved  us  from  merited 
punishment.  The  influence  of  Christ's  atonement  must  tfaerefim 
be  pre-si%posed  in  order  to  account  for  it  that  repentanee  en 
exist,  and  can  have  any  influence  to  secure  salvation.  AH  flie 
influence  of  repentance  results  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Be* 
pontance  is  a  means,  on  our  part,  of  obtaining  the  good  purchased 
by  Christ's  death.  The  influence  of  Christ's  death  is  therefore  so 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  sure  influence  of  repentance, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  sure  influ* 
ence  of  repentance  in  securing  forgiveness,  is  so  fiEur  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  Christ's  death,  thai  it  results 
from  it  and  shows  its  greatness. 

The  same  is  true  of  faith.  Faith  comes  to  the  Saviour  and  re- 
ceives him.  But  how  could  it  do  this,  if  no  Saviour  had  been 
provided?  Faith  receives  the  atonement.  It  accepts  the  offer 
of  forgiveness ;  which  implies  that  an  atonement  has  been  made, 
and  that  forgiveness  through  Christ  is  offered  to  sinners.  It  is 
with  faith  then  as  it  is  with  repentance ;  its  operaticms  are 
grounded  on  the  death  of  Christ.  It  derives  all  its  influence 
from  the  atonement,  without  which  faith,  such  as  the  gospel  calk 
us  to  exercise,  could  have  no  existence. 

This  elucidation  of  the  subject  must,  I  tfamk^  be  suflBcieBt  to 
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■fttisfy  7<mr  minds  as  to  tho  perfect  consistency  of  the  Scriptures, 
so  that  you  wiU  have  no  further  reason  to  imagme  that  the  impor- 
tant influence  which  repentance  or  faith  is  represented  to  have  in 
procuring  our  forgiveness^  interferes  in  the  least  with  the  position 
that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  forgiveness  m  a  special 
sense,  and  by  way  of  eminence.  Nor  need  we  ever  be  apprehen- 
sive that  our  considering  Christ's  death  as  having  the  peculiar 
influence  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  it  in  procuring  forgiveness, 
will  interfere  at  all  with  the  appropriate  effect  of  repentance  or 
fiuth,  prayer  or  obedience.  The  influence  which  each  of  theae 
has  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  that  of  the  atonement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  appropriate  influence  of  Christ's  death  is  not 
diminished  by  anything  else.  In  the  way  in  which  it  operates,  it 
neither  needs  nor  admits  of  any  additional  influence.  In  the  hi^ 
and  peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is  the  cause  of  forgiveness,  it  is  the 
miij  cause. 

Thus  we  exactly  meet  all  the  representations  of  Grod's  word  in 
relatkm  to  this  subject,  and  reconcile  them  with  each  other ;  and 
{has  we  entirely  rid  ourselves  of  one  of  the  most  |dausible  objections 
agunst  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Should  we  assert, 
in  miversal  terms,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  every  sense  the 
edy  oaose  of  our  forgiveness,  and  that  nothing  else,  either  as  a 
cause,  means,  or  condition,  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  should 
assert  what  would  be  contrary  to  various  parts  of  God's  word. 
For  it  is  firequently  represented  that  other  things,  besides  the 
atonement,  are  essential  to  for^veness,  and  have  an  important 
influence  in  securing  its  benefits.  But  if  we  take  into  view  the 
peeuliar  sense  in  which  Christ's  death  is  the  cause  of  forgiveness, 
and  the  specific  influence  which  it  has  in  procuring  it,  we  may 
then  safely  assert  that,  in  this  aense^  it  is  the  sole  cause,  and  that 
m  regard  to  an  influence  of  this  particular  kind,  nothing  else  is 
joined  with  it.  In  this  way  we  have  a  very  obvious  and  satis&c- 
toiy  explanation  of  a  variety  of  texts,  which  expressly  ascribe 
ferg^veness  and  salvation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  that  alone. 
For  example,  we  are  taught  that  Cfhrist^s  Hood  is  thed  for  th$ 
rmmssian  qf  sins,  and  that  we  have  redempHan  thrauj^  his  bloody 
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tke  forgiveneM  of  9ins.    In  these  and  other  passages,  the  blood 

• 

of  Christ,  and  that  only,  is  mentioned  as  the  cause  or  means  of 
iu*givene88 ;  and  nothing  else  is  named  as  having  any  c(mceni 
whatever  in  procuring  salvation.  And  according  to  the  views  we 
have  taken  of  the  subject,  nothing  else  luu  any  concern  with  our 
forgiveness,  in  the  particular  iense  in  which  the  death  of  Chrid 
it  eoneenied  with  it.  In  this  eense^  everything  eUe  is  excluded. 
And  the  Scriptures  speak  with  perfect  prc^meiy  when,  with  refti^ 
ence  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  ascribe  fcN^veness  to  the 
Mood  of  Christ  alone. 

Now  if  our  information  on  the  subject  extended  no  farther,  we 
stiould  be  in  possession  of  a  truth  of  everlasting  importance  to  aB 
koman  beings,  —  a  truth  relating  directly  to  our  salvaticm,  and 
suited  to  excite  our  moral  affections  to  the  highest  pitch  of  strengdi 
and  tenderness.  For  who  can  adequately  describe  or  eooceire 
the  value  of  forgivejiess,  or  the  height  and  depth  of  that  diviM 
l»ve  from  which  it  flows  ?  And  who  can  believe  thai  our  fbrgite- 
MSB  and  salvation  are  procured  for  us  by  the  suffering?  and  detli 
•f  God's  only-begotten  Son  —  who  can  seriously  believe  fUl 
without  pious  astonishment,  gratitude,  and  joy  ?  In  the  heavei 
iji  heavens  we  hope  better  to  understand  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  work  which  Christ  accomplished,  when  he  died  on  the 
cross  for  our  salvation. 


LECTURE    LXXIV. 


AIOHEMSNT.       THIRD,    FOURTH,    FUTH,    SIXIU,    AND    8BVENTH 

OLASSBS    OF    TEXTS. 

« 

Wb  have  attended  to  those  texts  ^hich  teach  that  Christ  is  flw 
flavkmr  of  cdnners,  and  to  those  which  teach  that  he  eflfectBd 
our  Mlyatkm  specially  and  preeminently  by  his  death.  We  hairi 
cISD  cotimdered  the  difficolty  which  has  been  thou^t  to  lie  in  ik0 
WBJ  of  oar  doctrine,  from  those  texts  which  ascribe  forgiveness  to 
itber  things  besides  the  de^th  of  Christ. 

Some  respectable  writers  have  thought  that  oar  knowledge  eaa 
te  extended  no  further  than  what  has  now  been  stated ;  that 
eiTarything  beyond  the  general  truth,  that  Christ  is  our  Savioor 
and  that  his  death  is  in  some  way  the  means  of  procuring  oar 
fiv^yeness,  lies  out  of  the  limits  of  our  mtelligence ;  that  thb 
sinqde  truth  is  all  we  need  to  know,  or  can  know,  and  that  aaj 
attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  further  must  be  wholly  unsuccessfid 
•nd  useless. 

My  own  opinion  is  rery  different  from  this.  I  am  persuaded 
flni,  by  a  proper  application  of  our  rational  and  moral  powers  to 
what  the  word  of  God  reveals,  we  may  know  more  than  the  sim- 
yle  fiEM^  above  mentioned ;  that  we  may  obtain  some  more  par- 
tteuhr  and  exact  views  of  the  influence  which  Christ's  death  haii 
m  lespect  to  our  salvation ;  that  we  may  understand  the  reasona- 
ibkness,  the  consistency,  and  the  excellence  of  the  doctrina 
lAkk  tbe.Soaphires  teach,  and  may  preaent  it  to  oar  own  mioda 
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and  to  the  mmds  of  othen  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  siuted  to 
excite  the  best  aflfoctkms.  As  I  would  not  be  iriae  above  what  m 
written,  80  neither  woald  I  M  short  of  it.  Without  a  dear 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  what  the  BiUe  dedares  aa  t» 
the  death  of  Christ,  how  can  we  experience  the  whde  of  Ibe 
salntary  efiect  which  the  doctrine  is  designed  to  produce  upon  as, 
and  which  it  evidently  did  produce  on  the  minds  of  llie  Wfm- 
ties  and  primitiye  Christians.  Take  the  general  proponlion,  llial 
Christ  died  for  our  salvation.  Tins  indeed  is  a  proposiiMii  of 
immense  importance,  understood  in  any  reasonable  sense.  But 
we  are  informed  that  the  apoitles  also  suffered  and  eyen  died  ftr 
(he  salvation  of  men.  Now  if  Jesus  died  for  the  salvatioD  ef 
men  merely  as  tho  apostles  did,  how  does  our  obligation  to  Vm 
differ  from  our  obligation  to  them  ?  And  how  oouM  liie  consider- 
ation of  his  death  produce  those  peculiar  and  transcendent  efteti| 
which  it  has  in  all  ages  produced  on  the  minds  of  Christiaiis  ?  II 
aeems  then  necessary,  that  we  should,  in  some  measure,  vnte- 
atand  the  particular  sense  in  which  Christ  died  for  us  in  otiti 
that  we  may  experience  any  special  influence  from  the  Scriptne 
doctrine  of  redemption.  Those  Christians  who  most  deeply  ftd 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  wiU  find  that 
this  influence  results  from  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  pecufiar 
relation  which  the  death  of  the  Mediator  had  to  the  divine  law, 
and  to  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  men.  To  say  that  wa 
can  know  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of  Christ 
procured  forgiveness,  would  be  to  overiook  the  pliunest  deolatl^ 
tioDS  of  Scripture. 

We  are  now  to  notice  another  class  of  texts  which  relate  to  tlM 
death  of  Christ,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  form  more  par- 
ticular and  definite  conceptions  of  the  design  of  that  momentoos 
event. 

But  here  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  circumstance,  that  ti$ 
9uffering^  dying  Saviovir  wan  perfectly  holy,  ^^  In  him  was  no 
sin."  ^^He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  on- 
ners,"  '^  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  Allegatioia 
were  indeed  made  ag^unst  him ;  but  they  were  all  giomidleM. 
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Neither  Herod  nor  Pilate  could  find  him  guilty  of  any  iault. 
Even  Judas,  who  had  been  eo  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
/waa  compelled  by  his  conscience  to  return  the  thirty  pieces  of 
iQver,  and  to  confess  openly  that  he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood. 
We  haye  beudes  what  is  the  best  of  all  evidence,  the  direct  testi- 
aiony  of  Grod  the  Father,  who  repeatedly  declared  by  a  moe 
firam  heaven  —  ^' This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
•pleased.'* 

This  remarkable  circumstance  distinguishes  the  sufiferings  of 
(Sirist  from  those  of  any  other  being  whom  we  have  ever  known. 
The  world  has  in  all  ages  been  full  of  suffering.  And  yet  when 
did  any  intelligent,  moral  being  suffer,  except  as  a  sinner  ?  Bat 
hire  is  a  sinless  sufferer.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  fact  ?  The 
principles  of  God's  law  as  really  ensure  the  safety  and  happiness 
ef  tke  obedient,  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  Lawgiver 
l£ti  on  the  throne,  and  does  all  his  pleasure.  He  has  often  inter- 
'poied  to  rescue  his  servants  from  suflbring  and  death,  though 
fliey  were  not  free  from  sm.  Why  did  he  not  prevent  the  death 
ef  his  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom  he  had  perfect  complacency  ? 
Bui  it  is  not  only  true  that  God  permitted  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  tiiat  it  took  place  according  to  his  special  design  and  arrange- 
Bent,  and  that  he  had  a  sovereign  agency  in  it.  Herod  and 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  people  of  Israel,  '^  did  what  the 
hand  and  counsel  of  God  had  determined  before  to  be  done." 
And  Isaiah  says  expressly,  that  ^^  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
lam  and  to  put  him  to  grief." 

Behold  this  singular  and  marvellous  spectacle !  The  Son  of 
Ck>d  suffering  and  dying,  though  entirely  innocent  and  holy,— - 
never  having  violated  or  neglected  any  of  the  commands  of  God, 
^*  every  thought  and  affisction  of  his  heart  and  every  actic  n  of 
has  life  having  been  perfectiy  right,  —  his  character  adorned  with 
donsommate  excellence  and  amiableness,  adored  of  angels,  and 
the  object  of  the  highest  love  and  complacency  of  Grod !  Such  is 
tke  character  of  him  whom  we  behold  in  a  state  of  long-continued 
4mA  indescribable  suffering,  and  at  last  dying  a  most  distressing 
mui  ignominious  death  1    And  all  this  eemes  upon  him  by  the 
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special  appointoient  and  agencj  of  Ood  1  What  ahall  wa  aay  to 
all  this  f  If  we  witneaa  the  voluntarj  inflielioQ  of  pam  upoa  a 
moral  agent,  for  example,  upon  a  child  bj  a  parent,  or  npoo  • 
eitiien  by  a  civil  officer,  we  cannot  hTwi  the  impreisioDy  fliat  it 
indicatee  di^easnre.  This  is  its  natural  meaning*  la  it  aaid, 
that  we  sometimes  inffiet  pain  npon  a  child  fiom  lo?e,  f<Hr  his  ioh 
provement  and  welfare,  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  no  token  of 
displeasure  ?  I  reply,  that  we  may  sometimes  inflict  pun  in  this 
way,  as  a  remedy  for  bodify  disorder.  But  where  the  subject  is 
of  a  moral  nature,  where  a  rational  mind  is  conoemed,  tins  caa 
never  be  the  case.  If  we  inflict  pain  upon  a  child  as  a  matter  of 
correction,  it  implies  that  there  is  someAing  to  be  corrected,— 
some  fault  which  we  disapprove,  and  which  we  look  upoa  witk 
diqdeasnre.  If  we  do  not,  it  is  impossible  to  oonceive  why  we 
should  chastise  the  child.  In  our  penitentiaries,  where  refiumar 
tkm  is  the  object  direcdy  aimed  at  by  hard  labor  and  coofriement^ 
and  where  this  is  pursued  with  the  purest  benevdence,  it  ii 
alwajrs  the  case  that  those  who  are  subjected  to  this  qieoies  of 
discipline,  have  faults  and  vices  to  be  reformed,  and  these  excite 
the  disapprobation  of  civil  government  and  of  the  community. 
But  Jesus  had  no  fault,  and  of  course  he  had  nothing  whidi 
needed  to  be  corrected  or  reformed.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case 
therefore  still  presses  upon  us.  God  inflicts  the  most  insupport- 
able evils  upon  one,  who  is  perfectly  holy,  who  has  nothing  faulty 
to  excite  disapprobation,  or  call  for  correction.  Upon  him  Grod 
inflicts  those  severe  sufferings,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
expressions  of  high  displeasure.  And  yet  the  sufibrer  himself  is 
the  object  of  God's  perfect  complacency  and  delight  Here  are 
three  &cts,  plain  and  certain,  first,  God  inflicts  evil  on  Christ ; 
second,  the  law  of  our  nature  requires  that  we  should  regard  the 
infliction  of  evil  upon  a  moral  agent,  as  indicating  the  displeasure 
of  him  who  inflicts  it ;  third,  Christ  who  suffered,  being  perfectly 
holy,  could  not  be  the  object  of  divine  displeasure.  These  facts 
cannot  be  set  aside  or  altered.  The  suffering  was  real ;  the  laws 
of  our  nature  are  fixed,  which  require  us  to  consider  suffering  m 
a  moral  agent  as  expressing  the  displeasure  of  him  wbri  inffiols 
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k ;  and  the  perfect  innocence  and  holinose  of  Christ,  being  as  cer* 
tarn  as  eternal  truth  can  make  tbem,  ranst  fimreycr  forbid  the 
IhoQ^t,  that  he  could,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  himself  the  object 
ef  the  divine  diq>leasure. 
•  Here  then  we  are  brought  to  a  stand.  The  laws  of  our  nature 
and  die  general  principles  of  moral  government  would  lead  us  to 
tfamk,  that  the  displeasure  expressed  by  suffering  must  always  be 
directed  against  the  one  who  suffers.  But  tibis  is  not  the  case 
kere.  We  must  then  look  for  some  new  fact  or  circumstance, 
iriiich  will  help  us  to  explain  the  singular  event  under  consider- 
ation. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  class  of  texts  which  relate  to 
tiM  death  of  Christ,  and  which  make  known  the  all  important  cif- 
fWBStance  we  looked  for.  Christ,  who  was  perfectly  holy  and 
who  deserved  na  evil  at  the  hand  of  God,  died  far  our  sm.  Isa. 
£9:  6,  6^  8 ;  ^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
%niised  for  our  iniquities.'*  "  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
knquities  of  us  all."  ^^  For  the  transgression  of  my  peofJe  was 
ke  smitten."  The  i^postles  taught  the  same.  Romans  4:  25; 
**  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences."  1  Cor.  16 :  8 ;  **  Christ 
dM  ibr  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Gal.  1:4;  ^  He 
gave  himielf  for  our  sins."  1  Pet.  8 :  18 ;  "  Christ  also  hath 
eaee  suflbred  for  sin." 

On  these  texts,  which  are  all  of  the  same  character  and  ooo- 
stroction,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks,  as  it 
anist  be  a  difficult  and  hopeless  undertaking  for  any  one  to  turn 
ftem  aside  from  their  true  and  obvious  meaning.  But  a  Ettle 
examination  may  still  be  of  use.  If  there  is  the  least  ground  of 
deubt  as  to  the  sense  of  these  texts,  it  must  arise  from  the  varie^ 
of  significations  belonging  to  the  prepositions  ^ux,  vnig,  jteQi.  In 
the  text  Romans  4 :  25,  it  is  said  that  Christ  was  delivered  for 
onr  offences,  (dia  ta  naqanttifucna  iump,^  The  first  meaning 
which  the  best  lexicographers  give  of  the  preposition  dia  with 
an  accusative  is,  on  account  of,  because  ofy  in  comequence  of  for 
As  Make  'of  Christ  was  delivered  to  death  on  account  of,  or 
baeaose  <3t  our  sins.    In  1  Cor.  16 :  8  iiuQ  is  used.    Chaist  died 
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v9iQ  tmp  af*ttQtui9  ^fi^ipm  This  preposition  also  must  here  signify 
an  account  ofj  or  because  qf^  as  there  is  no  other  wgnifioatifln 
which  would  agree  at  all  with  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Tbi 
same  remarks  appljr  to  Gal.  1 :  4,  where  the  received  text  has 
imiQ  and  Oriesbach  tuQi  ^^He  gave  himself /or  our  sins ; ''  tint 
is,  on  account  of  our  sins. 

Now  what  instances  can  be  found,  in  which  djing  for  the  ns 
of  others  denotes,  as  the  Socinians  pretend,  dying  as  tiieir  exun* 
{de,  or  ompljr  for  their  improvement  ?  When  the  prophet  Esekid 
said  ;  '^  The  son  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  £ither/'  who 
ever  supposed  the  meaning  to  be,  the  son  shall  not  die  for  tlN 
rrfannaUon  or  be^ieJU  of  the  father  ?  We  might  just  as  well  sup* 
pose  that,  when  it  is  said  a  man  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity,  tlN 
meaning  is  that  he  shall  die  for  his  own  benefit.  When  we  say, 
a  man  dies  for  his  own  sins^  our  meaning  always  is,  that  he  diss 
on  aoeount  of  his  sins,  dies  because  he  has  committed  an  act  of 
wickedness.  Accordmgly,  when  it  is  said  that  a  man  dies  for  Urn 
ans  of  others^  the  meaning  must  be,  that  he  dies  on  acoovnt 
of  or  in  consequence  of  their  sins,  dies  because  they  have  done 
wickedly. 

The  texts  which  have  now  been  cited,  furnish  a  full  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  met  us  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
could  not  suffer  and  die  on  account  of  his  own  sins,  for  he  was 
perfectly  sinless.  He  could  not  die  as  an  expression  of  the  divine 
displeasure  against  himself  personally ;  for  he  was  the  object  of 
God's  perfect  complacency.  The  simple  question  then  is,  why 
did  the  holy  Saviour  die  ?  The  Scriptures  answer ;  "  He  died 
for  our  sinsy  '*  He  was  delivered  f</r  our  offences.^^  Here  w« 
have  one  of  the  peculiar  facts  which  revelation  makes  known,  and 
which  we  shall  now  consider  in  some  of  its  obvious  bearings. 

Christ  suffered  and  died  not  on  account  of  any  sin  in  himself^ 
but  on  account  of  our  sins.  Our  sins,  that  is,  the  sins  of  men, 
were  the  reason  lohy  lie  suffered.  It  is  implied,  that  his  sufferingM 
luid  substantially  tJie  same  relation  to  our  sinSy  as  our  own  sufferings 
would  luJiue  had,  if  we  had  suffered  for  tJiern  ourselves.  Now 
every  one  knows  the  relation  between  sin  and  sufiering,  where 
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liie  sinner  himself  is  the  sufferer.  When  it  is  said  that  any  indi- 
mluak,  as  Cain,  Pharaoh,  and  Jeroboam,  snffisred  for  their  sins, 
ibe  sense  is  so  clear  that  we  cannot  mistake  it.  And  how  can  we 
aistake  the  sense  of  the  texts  which  declare,  that  Christ  sn£fored 
fm  our  9in$  f  When  God  inflicts  evil  upon  men  for  their  own 
ans,  he  shows  hb  righteous  displeasure  against  them  as  transgres- 
son.  He  shows  that  he  disapproves  of  their  sins,  and  disapproves 
of  them  as  sinners ;  that  he  regards  them  as  criminal  and  ill 
deserving.  The  same  must  be  implied  in  the  Scripture  declara- 
tion, that  Ohrwt  died  for  our  «m«.  His  death  showed  the  hoty 
disideasure  of  Grod,  not  agunst  Atm,  but  against  lu.  It  showed 
that  Qoi  regarded  not  ktnij  but  tM,  as  deserving  of  punishment. 
The  very  tenns  of  the  proposition  imply,  that  whatever  excited 
fine  displeasure  of  God,  and  whatever  made  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  necessary  and  proper,  was  in  u%.  You  see  the  holy  Jesus 
im  a  state  of  extreme  distress,  sinking  and  dying  under  the  insup- 
portable burden  which  was  laid  upon  him.  If  Christ  had  been  a 
iaDBgresscv  like  one  of  us,  God's  treating  him  iiius  would  have 
manifested  feelings  of  holy  disfdeasure  against  Jrnn.  But  as  God 
treats  him  thus  on  account  of  our  transgresaons,  all  the  feelings 
of  diqdeasure  which  he  manifests  respect,  «».  The  Scripture 
does  as  much  as  to  say ;  mi$take  not  the  meaning  of  ihie  tnmeae^ 
IJMi.  The  burden  of  eufferinge  laid  upon  Jemie  is  indeed  on 
eaBpreieian  of  Ghd^e  high  displeasure ;  hut  it  is  not  against  the 
person  who  suffers^  but  against  those  for  whom  he  suffers. 

Now  if  we  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  revelation,  we  must 
oooffider  the  deadi  of  Christ  in  this  light.  When  we  contemplate 
fail  sufieiings  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  we  must  consider 
them  as  manifesting  the  same  disapprobation  (tf  o|ir  sins,  the 
same  just  displeasure  of  God  against  us,  as  would  have  been 
Maniftiflted  by  our  suffering  for  our  own  sins.  I  take  into  view 
tta  whide  evil,  present  and  eternal,  which  rinners  deserve  accord- 
isg  to  the  law  of  God,  and  then  ask  myself  what  impression 
wrald  be  made  of  the  character  of  God,  and  especially  of  the 
manner  m  which  he  regards  sin,  if  we  should  see  him  actually 
afficfcaU  thia  dreadful  evil  mpoA  transgreason.    Hie  same  impre»- 
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fikm  Bhould  be  made  upon  ns  bj  the  sufieringB  of  CSirist.  I  do 
not  mean,  that  this  is  all  the  imprearion  we  ehoold  receire  from 
Christ's  suflferings.  Far  otherwise.  But  so  far  as  respects  the 
feelings  of  the  divine  mind  in  relation  to  the  evil  of  on,  and  the 
ill  desert  of  sinners,  Christ's  suffering  for  the  rins  of  men  should 
make  the  same  impression  upon  us,  as  would  be  made  by  their 
sofifering  for  their  own  sins  ;  —  the  same  as  if  we  should  stand  on 
the  borders  of  the  pit,  and  see  a  world  of  onners  enduring  the 
penalty  of  the  violated  law.  All  this  is  plainly  implied  in  the 
simple  fact,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  The  very  hct  that  it 
was  the  appointment  of  God  that  Christ  should  suffer  for  our  mns, 
would  naturaOy  lead  us  to  think,  that  his  hdiness  and  justice 
would  be  as  highly  honored,  and  all  the  good  ends  of  punish- 
ment as  fully  answered  by  his  sufferings,  as  they  would  have  been 
by  ours. 

My  fourth  class  of  texts  will  include  those  which  teaeh  thtd 
ChriMt  died  for  sinners.     I  introduce  these  texts  under  a  distinel 
head,  because  they  teach  the  important  truth  just  exhibited  before 
you,  in  another  form,  and  so  confirm  the  sense  which  has  been 
^ven  of  the  texts  already  quoted.     This  is  a  mode  of  proceeding 
which    is    of    great  consequence   in   ascertuning   the   meaning 
of  revelation.     If  one  part  of  Scripture  leaves  a  subject  in- 
volved in  any  doubt,  we  go  to  the  other  parts  to  solve  that  doubt. 
If  one  class  of  texts  present  a  subject  in  only  one  point  of  view, 
we  go  to  other  classes  where  it  is  presented  in  other  points  of 
view.     And  when,  as  in  this  case,  texts  of  one  class  have  a  defi.- 
nite  sense,  and  furnish  us  with  views  of  a  subject  which  are  clear 
and  unquestionable,  it  gives  additional  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
Scriptures  are  harmonious,  and  that  these  same  views  are,  by  other 
texts,  set  forth  with  equal  or  superior  clearness. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  texts  which  present  tliis 
subject  in  a  personal  light,  and  declare  that  Christ  died  for  sm- 
ners.  Rom.  5 :  6 ;  ^'  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.** 
Rom.  5:8;**  While  we  were  yet  rinners  Christ  died  for  la." 
Luke  22  :  19  ;  **  This  is  my  body  which  has  been  gLrenfor  youJ* 
John  10:  15;  ^^lUydown  my  life /or  the  Aeep.**    1  Pet.  8: 
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18 ;  ''  ChriBt  8u&red,  the  just  far  the  unju9t.^*     In  all  these 
passages  the  same  prepoution  is  used,  that  is,  vnig.    The  meazking 
of  this  preposition  is  various,  and  must  in  each  passage  be  learnt 
fiom  the  circumstances  of  the  case.      In  the  passages  above 
quoted,  it  evidently  signifies,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of,  but 
inatead  of^in  the  place  of;  that  is,  it  denotes  that  Christ  was  our 
,  $idwtUidej  or  that  his  sufferings  were  vicarious.     This  meamng  of 
die  word  vnig  is  demanded  by  the  circumstances.     Sinners  are 
'  condemned  to  die.     Christ  dies  for  them,  and  they  are  released. 
That  is,  he  dies  instead  of  their  dying.     This  is  what  is  meant 
by  Christ's  dying  as  our  substitute.     Storr  says  ;  ^'  When  substi- 
tution is  spoken  of,  it  is  of  course  not  meant,  that  the  punishment 
is  merited  by  the  substitute  himself.     Vicarious  or  substituted 
punishment  is  a  punishment  endured  on  condition  that  the  indi- 
vidual, who  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  it,  shall  be 
released."     Take  now  some  of  the  texts  quoted,  and  see  whetiier 
fhey  do  not  cleariy  convey  this  idea  of  substitution.     ^^  While  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."     We  were  sinners  and 
must  have  died,  had  not  Christ  died.     But  his  dying  procured 
our  release.    He  diedj  and  in  consequence  of  it,  we  Uve,    He 
cbed  as  our  substitute.     I  do  not  here  go  into  any  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  substitution.     My  present  aim  is  to  determine  the 
exact  sense  of  the  texts  above  quoted.     Take  the  passage  which 
informs  us,  that  David,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Absalom,  cried 
out,  '^  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thecy  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son."     Here  the  circumstances  of  the  case  show  that  he  meant 
to  express  a  wish,  not  that  he  had  died  for  the  benefit  of  Absalom, 
but  that  he  had  died  in  his  stead.     He  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  extreme 
affection  and  grief,  wished  that  he  himself  might  have  died  and  his 
son  lived. 

'^  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.^*  Jesus  here  presents  him- 
self before  us  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd.  The  sheep  are 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  wolves.  The  good  shej^erd 
interposes,  and  lays  down  his  life  to  save  theirs.  He  dies  in  their 
stead. 
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*^  Christ  died  far  tk^  ungodlg.**    The  ongodlj  ftra  uder 
tenoe  of  death  from  the  divine  law.    Christ  dies  to  save 
fiom^djiiig.    He  dies  as  Aeir  9ub9tUuie. 

Toa  will  observe  that  I  derive  the  idea  of  substitalion,  not 
(dueflj  from  the  particiilar  preposition  wm^  whieh  ezjMresses  tht 
relati<Mi  Vetween  Christ  and  sinners  in  regard  to  sufiisring,  \mi 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Accordingly  my  ooncliiffloia  would 
be  the  same,  if  we  had  only  the  representatioii,  that  sinners  were 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  that  Christ  died  to  procare  their 
cuease. 

The  notion  of  subetitiition,  or  vicarious  suffering,  is,  I  have 
said,  derived  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  from 
tbs  use  of  a  particular  word.  For  in  diflbrent  circumstances,  the 
same  word  conveys  a  diflbrent  sense.  For  example.  A  parent 
irtio  is  extremely  attached  to  his  children,  devotes  himself  to 
osBstant  labors  and  cares  for  their  benefit,  that  is,  to  feed  sad 
dotbe  them  and  provide  for  their  happiness,  and  pursues  tUs 
object  so  anxiously  and  incessantly,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  his 
own  health  or  life,  that  he  brings  upon  himself  premature  infirmify 
and  death.  We  say,  such  a  parent  labored  and  suflfered  and 
even  died  for  his  children,  that  is,  for  their  benefit.  Here  tiie 
circumstances  show,  that  it  was  not  in  their  steady  because  they 
were  not  considered  as  particularly  exposed  to  death  ;  and  it  was 
not  to  save  them  from  dying  that  he  submitted  to  those  exertions 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  Take  another  case  different  fitnn 
this.  Acts  21 :  13 ;  Paul  said  ''  I  am  willing  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.^^  Here  the  same  preposition  is  used,  vnig  t&v  opoftatog 
%w  KvQinp  'Iijaov,  which  must  mean,  not  as  a  substitute  for  tiie 
name  of  Jesus,  but  for  the  sake  of  it,  or  for  the  honor  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  patriotic  spirit  voluntarily  exposes  himself  to  suf- 
fering and  death,  to  procure  for  his  country  the  blessings  <^  lib- 
erty. He  dies  for  his  country^  not  in  his  country's  stead,  but  to 
secure  his  country's  liberty. 

In  such  cases  as  those  I  have  now  introduced,  the  ciroimh 
stances  make  it  obvious  that  substitution  is  not  intended. 
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Bat  now  suppose  a  father  is  doomed  to  death  by  the  sentence  of 
pttblic  justice,  and  the  day  fixed  for  his  ponishment  is  come,  and 
he  is  led  out  for  execution.  But  his  son  comes  forward  to  the 
eiril  authorities,  and  sajs  to  them ;  I  offer  myself  to  die /or  mj/ 
faiktr.  Eyery  one  would  understand  him  to  mean,  that  he  was 
to  die  in  the  ]:dace  of  his  father,  or  as  his  substitute.  So  if  a  man 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonn^ent,  and  his  friend  should  oflfor  to 
submit  to  imprisonment  for  him  ;  we  should  understand  it  to  be 
m  Ait  9Uad^  or  by  way  of  substitution.  Again.  Suppose  you 
read  in  history,  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  particular  soldier  to  go 
finrward  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  make  an  onset  upon  the  enemy ; 
that  that  soldier  was  a  timid,  tender  youth,  unaccustomed  to  the 
field  rf  battle,  and  that  his  brother,  skilled  in  war  and  fearless  of 
danger,  imdertook  to  go  for  Mm.  Tou  understand  the  history  to 
■nan,  that  he  undertook  to  go  m  ^  steadf  or  m  Jus  suistituU. 
We  see  then  what  the  principle  is.  When  any  persons  have  a 
danger  to  meet,  or  an  evil  to  endure,  and  another  person  meets 
ibe  danger  or  endures  the  evil/<^  tAem,  and  in  consequence  of 
has  doing  it  they  are  exempt,  we  always  regard  it  as  a  case  of 


The  difSk^ulties  attending  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suflbrings, 
and  the  cautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  our  reasonings  about 
ity  will  be  particularly  conmdered  hereafter.  My  only  object  here 
is  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  senses  of  the  prepod- 
tkm  MTc^/or,  its  proper  meaning  may  in  each  place  where  it  is 
used,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  from  the  circumstances  of  the 


The  two  classes  of  texts  last  cited,  present  the  subject  under 
two  fonns  of  speech.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  are  in  re- 
ality one.  Christ's  suflkring  was  substituted  for  ours.  But  suf- 
fering b  a  personal  matter,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
suflEerer.  So  that  if  Christ's  suffering  was  substituted  for  the  suf- 
fering which  we  deserve,  then  Christ,  as  a  sufferer,  was  substitu- 
ted for  us.  Both  modes  of  speech  convey  the  same  sense.  For 
Christ's  sufferings  to  be  substituted  for  our  sufferings,  and  for  him, 
as  a  sufferer,  to  be  substituted  for  those  If  ho  deserve  to  suffer,  is 
one  and  the  same  thing. 
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We  come  now  to  the  ffth  class  of  texts.  In  three  psmwiges, 
Christ  is  represented  as  a  ramom.  Matt.  20 :  28.  Mark  10 :  45 ; 
^^  The  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  mmistered  unto,  but  to  ministeri 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom,  XitQop,  for  manj."  1  Tim.  2:6; 
^^  Who  gave  himself  a  nxiaom  for  all,"  drrtXi^rQop.  The  meaniiig 
of  these  words  is  the  same,  the  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
eaptives.  In  its  general  metaphorical  use,  it  means  that  bjr 
which  any  one  is  delivered  from  IxMidage,  or  from  any  state  of 
suffering.  As  applied  to  smners,  it  is  the  means  by  which  they 
are  delivered  from  the  power  and  punishment  of  sin.  Wahl  refen 
to  the  text  above  quoted,  1  Tim.  2 :  6,  and  says,  ^'  Christ  is  there 
represented  as  having,  by  his  death  paid  the  full  penalty  Sat 
human  transgressions,  and  as  having  thus  restored  men  to  liberty*'* 
The  words  Xvtqop,  awjlUgQap,  translated  ^^  ransom''  signify  the  real 
and  proper  cause  o&  deliverance.  In  the  case  before  us,  Qiriat 
erucified  was  the  ransom. 

Siseth  class.  The  passage  Qui.  8 :  18  is  so  peculiar^  aad  la 
fiill  of  meaning,  that  I  present  it  under  a  distuict  head.  ^^  Oiiiifc 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  cona 
for  us."  The  curse  of  the  law  is  the  penalty  of  the  law.  "  Cura* 
ed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  Christ  redeemed  us,  bought  us  ofi^ 
from  this  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that 
is,  by  being  made  an  accursed  person,  or  ty  having  a  curse  in> 
flicted  on  him.  If  Christ  had  not  been  made  a  curse  for  us,  we 
must  have  borne  the  curso  of  the  law  ourselves,  that  is,  we  must 
have  endured  the  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin.  But  by  b^ng 
made  a  curse  for  U3,  that  is,  by  suffering  and  dying  on  account  of 
our  sins,  or  in  our  place,  he  delivered  us  from  the  curse.  Which 
is  the  same  thmg  as  to  say,  his  suffering  was  instead  of  ours,  or 
was  vicarious.  Storr  explains  this  passage  to  mean,  that  ^^  Christ 
in  our  stead  endured  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  law." 

If  any  one  can  possibly  doubt  whether  this  is  the  same  idea,  as 
the  inspired  writer  meant  to  convey,  he  must,  I  should  think^ 
have  his  doubt  solved  by  the  texts  which  follow,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  Christ  actually  bore  our  sins,  or  that  our  aina 
were  laid  upon  Inm.    T\ie&Q  \AxXa  cqsd&^Vjq^a  ^<^ 
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Seventh  class.  Isa.  58 :  6, 12 ;  ^^  The  Lord  hath  lud  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  ns  all."  '^  He  bare  the  sin  of  manj."  Heb.  9 : 
28 ;  '^  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  manj."  1  Pet. 
2 :  24 ;  ^^  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins,  in  his  own  bodj  on  the 
tree."  When  it  is  said  that  men  bear  their  own  sins,  fhai  God 
lays  their  iniquities  upon  tliem,  wo  know  the  meaning  to  be,  that 
die  J  bear  the  punishment  of  their  sins, — or  that  God  inflicts  the 
punishment  they  deserve.  When  therefore  it  is  said  that  Christ 
bare  our  sins,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  he  bare  the  punish* 
ment  due  for  our  sins ;  and  when  it  is  said,  that  Qoi  laid  on  him 
die  iniquities  of  us  all,  the  meaning  is  that  Grod  laid  on  him 
tiie  punishment  of  our  iniquities.  This  is  a  firee  way  of  speaking ; 
bat  no  intelligent,  candid  man  can  £ul  to  discern  the  meaning. 
Christ's  suflfering  takes  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 
and  so  is  demgnated  by  tlie  same  word,  a  mode  of  speech  not  un> 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures. 

You  see  tiie  advantage  of  looking  at  these  two  modes  of  rep- 
l^Nientation  together.  In  the  first,  it  is  declared  that  Chrirt 
redeemed  ui^  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  bemg  made  a  curse  for  us. 
This  plainly  appears  to  mean,  that  for  the  sake  of  delivering  us 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  the  punishment  of  sin,  he  endured 
h  for  us.  But  to  learn  more  fuUy  whether  this  is  indeed  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  we  go  to  those  passages  where  Christ  is 
Sttd  expressly  to  bear  our  sins,  that  is,  the  punishment  of  them, 
and  where  God  is  said  to  lay  our  iniquities  upon  him,  that  is,  the 
pionishment  due  on  account  of  our  imquities.  Here  we  have 
strong  confirmation  of  the  sense  we  gave  to  the  other  passages. 
And  if  we  should  compare  all  the  texts  which  relate  to  this  sub* 
ject,  we  should  find  them  harmonious  in  sense,  and  conspiring  to 
teach  the  same  great  doctrine,  that  Christ  delivered  sinners  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  by  suffering  and  djdng  in  their  stead.  Tlus 
is  what  the  word  of  God  teaches,  and  what  the  church  of  Christ 
ini  all  ages  has  received.  How  we  can  make  it  harmonize  with 
llie  philosophical  speculations  which  are  abroad  in  the  world,  is  not 
oor  concern.  The  workings  of  human  reason  may  be  right,  or  they 
nay  be  wrong.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  our  doctrine  is  taught 
bjr  tboee,  who  ^^  spake  as  they  were  moved  b^  thA  Hd^  QlL<»t." 


LECTURE  LXXV. 


ISOinniBNTy  SIOHTH,  NINTH,  TBNTH  AND  ELBVENTH  CI^SSBS  (ff 
TBXT8,  OONSIDEBATION  OF  A  DITFICULTT  AS  TO  THB  DIFm- 
BNT  SNDS  OF  CHRIST'S  DXATH. 


In  the  eighih  class  of  texts  I  mclude  those  which  re] 
Christ  as  taking  away  our  sm.  John  1 :  29  ;  '^  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  Gk)d  which  taketh  awaj  the  sin  of  the  world."  1  Jobi 
8:6;  ^^  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  awaj  oar 
mns,  and  in  him  was  no  sin."  According  to  the  best  philokh 
jpsts  and  expositors  the  verb  oij^  which  the  common  version  m 
both  these  passages  renders  take  away^  signifies  to  bear,  to  tak$ 
upon  one^8  sdfj  or,  metaphorically,  to  expiate.  ^^  Behold  Um 
Lamb  of  God,"  the  Lamb  consecrated  to  God,  that  is,  the  sacri- 
ficial  Lamb,  which  takes  upon  itself  the  sin  of  the  worid,  a 
representation  like  the  one  so  often  made,  that  Christ  bare  our 
sins.  Storr  and  Flatt  support  this  rendering.  The  word  m^ 
sometimes  means  to  bear  or  carry,  as  to  bear  or  carry  a  cross. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  the  taking  up  and  oarrying  awttf 
of  a  couch  or  a  dead  body.  Schleusner,  Professor  Stuart  aai 
others  understand  the  phrase  oigmp  r^  anaqtia^  as  signifying  to 
remove  sin  by  taking  it  upon  one's  self,  and  consider  the  expres- 
sion, "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  etc.,  as  taken  from  the  victims 
or  sacrifices  upon  which  the  sins  of  the  people  were  transferred 
by  the  Jewish  priests.     Behold  this  divine  or  consecrated  Lamb 
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How  could  a  lamb  take  away  sin  in  anj  other  way,  thaa 
fcj  making  expiation  ?  The  same  as  to  the  other  passage, 
1  John,  8  :  6  ;  ^^  He  was  manifested  to  tako  away  our  sins,"  —» 
to  bear,  or  to  expiate  oar  sins,  to  remove  them  by  taking 
liiem  upon  himself  . 

UuUh  class.  The  texts  which  speak  of  Christ  as  being 
made  9in^  or  a  sin  offering.  2  Cor.  5  :  21  ;  ^^  For  he  haA 
made  him  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  nnfor  im,"  iniQ  ^fi<ov  i(iaQtim9, 
Wahl  renders  the  text  thus,  ^*  whom  for  our  sakes  he  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  sinner  ;"  —  Schleusner,  ^^  whom  on  our  ao- 
count  he  punished  and  treated  as  a  sinner."  This  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  thing  with  the  meaning  given  by  other  philoloi- 
g^sts,  who  make  ofMiQtia  signify  a  sin  offermg.  It  is  verf 
dear  that  the  word  ifioi^ta  has  this  sense  in  Heb.  9  :  2Sf^ 
where  the  words  ^^  He  shall  appear  the  second  time  without 
fin,"  must  mean,  he  shall  appear  without  any  offering  for  ein; 
because  they  form  an  antithesis  to  what  is  said  just  before, 
^  that  Christ  had  once  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
iee  of  himself." 

Thffire  are  various  other  passages  in  which  Qirist  is  repre- 
mted  as  a  sin  offering,  or  expiatory  sacrifice.  I  cite  only  the 
two  following.  Isa.  53  :  10 ;  ^^  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  aa 
oflering  for  sin."  Eph.  5:2;^^  Christ  hath  —  g^ven  himself 
far  us,  an  ofiering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  This  represent!^ 
tioo  agrees  perfectiy  with  the  texts  before  considered.  ^'  When 
a  nn  offering  was  made,"  ^^  the  expiatory  victim  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  Lawgiver,  placed  in  the  stead  of  the 
anner,  and  punishment,  tiiough  not  precisely  the  same  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  sinner,  was  executed  on  it." 
And  the  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
attd  the  death  of  Christ,  evidentiy  consists  in  the  pardon  of 
ofcnees  eflfected  by  vicarious  suffering. 

In  regard  to  i^  these  representations,  the  apostles,  who  were 
Jews  and  who  addressed  themselves  to  Jews,  must  have  in- 
tsaded  to  be  understood  in  conformity  with  those  views  of  the 
flnljnnt  which  were  set  forth  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.    From 
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those  Scriptares  it  appears  beyond  all  oontroversj  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  sin  offerings  was  to  procure  forgiirenefls  ;  that  U, 
to  save  from  merited  punishment  those  fbr  whom  the  offinin^ 
were  made.  Their  efficacy  consisted  in  this.  Tbey  £d  pro- 
cure forgiveness  ;  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent  they  prevented 
merited  punishment.  They  did  not  indeed  procure  forpTeneSB 
in  the  highest  %en%e.  Forgiveness  in  tins  sense  is  what  Ike 
sacrifice  of  Christ  procured,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  HebrMi 
teUs  us ;  and  it  was  this  which  distinguished  his  sacrifice  frote 
all  the  sacrifices  for  sin  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
Apostle  teaches  that,  however  important  and  necessary  thoae  nt- 
erifices  were,  and  however  great  their  influence  for  the  tfaas 
being  in  averting  various  merited  evils,  they  all  fell  short  tf 
procuring  forgjiveness  in  the  hi^est  sense,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  sin  in  a  future  world,  6r 
to  secure  to  transgressors  the  special  fiivor  of  God  and  die 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  peace.  This  was  reserved  for  the  deafli 
of  Christ  to  do.  But  inasmuch  as  those  previous  saeriBoes 
had  a  real,  though  a  limited  influence,  they  are  made  use  (£ 
to  set  forth  the  higher  influence  of  Christ^s  death.  And  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  they  were  intended  fcr 
this  very  purpose,  and  that  the  influence  they  had  in  saving 
transgressors  from  particular  punishments,  aptly  represented 
and  was  deigned  to  represent  the  influence  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice to  save  sinners  from  eternal  death.  !So  that  as  the  deatii 
of  the  animals  which  were  sacrificed  according  to  divine  ap- 
pointment to  make  expiation  for  sin,  was  to  a  certun  extent 
accepted  by  God  instead  of  the  punishment  of  transgressors, 
and  so  to  the  same  extent  procured  remission;  in  like  manner 
the  death  of  Christ  was,  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  accepted 
by  God  instead  of  the  punishment  of  sinners,  and  so  procured 
for  them  a  perfect  remission.  In  both  cases  alike  suffering 
was  inflicted  on  one  being  to  make  expiation  for  tiie  sins  <yf 
other  beings,  that  is,  to  save  them  from  the  sufferings  iiiey 
deserved.  The  suffering  of  one  is  substituted  for  the  BafSet- 
ing  of  others, — the  death  of  one  for  the  death  of  others.     Thus 
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the  miffeiings  of  the  animals  that  were  o&red  in  sacrifice,  and 
the  rafferiogs  of  Christ,  were  really  and  altogether  vicarioua. 
By  divine  appointment  they  came  in  the  place  of  the  suffenngp 
q£  transgressors. 

Tenth  class.  Take  now  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  called 
a  propitiation  for  «tn,  as  Bom.  8  :  25,  1  John,  2  :  2  —  4  :  10, 
the  words  Uaat^QiOPf  tXaafioiff  and  otliers  used  in  the  same  sense, 
OonreqK>nd  perfectly  with  the  different  classes  of  texts  already 
eiled*  They  present  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice^  a  sacri- 
fiae  which  expiates  sin,  and  procures  exemption  from  merited 
punishment.  In  other  words,  they  present  Christ  as  suffering 
and  dying  on  account  of  our  sins,  so  that  suffering  and  death 
might  not  come  upon  us.  For  a  satis&ctory  criticism  on  the 
word  UooT^iMor  I  refer  you  to  Storr,  Bib.  Thed.  and  to 
SeUeusner,  Wahl,  Bobinson. 

13ie  deventh  class  includes  those  texts  which  represent  Christ 
••  reeoneiUng  us  to  Chd.  In  order  to  understand  the  true 
mttmJTtg  of  these  texts,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  subject  be- 
fiw«  us,  we  must  consider  tliat  the  sense  frequently  affixed  to 
the  word  reconeile^  is  not  tlie  sense  it  has  in  Scripture.  In 
oooimon  discourse,  when  sinners  are  spoken  of  as  reconciled  to 
God,  the  meaning  generally  intended  is,  that  they  cease  to  be 
enemies  to  Qod  and  become  his  friends ;  whereas  the  Scripture 
declaration,  that  men  are  reconciled  to  God,  means  that  they 
oHmn  divine  forgiveness  and  favor.  See  how  the  word  is 
«sed  in  Matt.  5  :  24  ;  ^^  K  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar, 
and  ttiere  remember  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee, 
first  be  reeoneiled  to  thy  brother^  duilXdpi^h  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^''^^ 
iftd  offer  thy  gift."  "  Rrst  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother." 
Thy  brother  is  offended ;  go  and  g^ve  him  satisfaction,  and  ob- 
Um  his  favor,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  ffSt.  This  is  the 
only  sense  the  passage  will  bear.  When  we  have  committed 
an  offence  against  our  neighbor,  if  a  reconciliation  is  brou^t 
about,  it  must  consist  in  our  giving  him  satisfaction  and  ob- 
taining his  forgiveness.  It  was  said  of  David,  1  Sam.  29  :  4  ; 
**  Wherewith  shall  he  reeoneUe  himseffj  or  he  reconciled  to  his 
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master  ?" —  that  is,  to  Saul,  who  had  become  an  enemy  to 
David.  For  David  to  be  reooncDed  to  Saul,  did  not  mean  fir 
him  to  lay  aside  his  enmity  and  become  a  friend  to  Said,  b«k 
for  David,  in  some  way,  to  satbfy  Saul,  and  indnoe  him  li 
lay  aside  his  enmity  and  beeome  a  friend. 

These  remariu^  which  accord  perfectly  with  the  viewa  of  Ilia 
ablest  writers,  will  help  us  to  understand  the  meamng  of  tfaoup 
texts  in  which  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  means  of  leooamK^g 
HB  to  God.  Born.  5  :  10  ;  ^^  K  when  we  were  eneoiieB,  m 
were  rcoonciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son ;  muoh  moit| 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  ^^  We 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son  ;"  that  is,  we 
brought  to  enjoy  the  forgiveness  of  sm  and  the  &vor  of  Gei 
by  the  death  of  Christ ;  his  death  procured  for  us  the  diviM 
forgiveness  and  favor.  2  Cor.  5 :  18  ;  '^  God  hath  reeoncibd 
us  to  hinuielf  by  Jesus  Christ."  That  is,  God  hath  forgma 
our  sins  and  received  us  to  fovor  through  Jesus  Christ  2  Cior. 
5  :  19  ;  ^^  Otoi  was  m  Christ  reconciling  the  worid  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  The  last  clause 
explains  the  former.  God  is  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self—  ho  is  showing  mercy  to  the  world,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them,  that  is,  forgiving  their  trespasses  and 
receiving  them  to  favor  :  and  all  this  by  or  through  Christ,— 
which  other  texts  show  to  be  by  his  death,  by  his  cross,  and  by 
his  blood.  I  shall  add  Rom.  5  :  11 ;  "  By  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement,"  -xaroJLAa/^,  reconciliation,  &at  is,  for- 
pveneas  of  sin  and  restoration  of  the  divine  favor. 

If  we  examine  the  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  speak 
of  an  atonement  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  or  tiiose 
which  refer  to  the  atonement  made  by  Christ,  we  shidl  come 
to  the  same  result.  For  they  all  point  out  an  expiation  for 
sin,  a  sacrifice  which  was  intended  to  procure  for  transgressors 
the  divine  forgiveness  and  favor. 
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To  the  Tiew  I  have  taken  of  the  end  of  Christ's  death  an  ob- 
jection has  been  urged,  which  maj  properly  be  considered  in  this 
place.  The  objection  arises  &om  those  texts  which  represent 
Christ's  death  as  designed  to  promote  other  encUy  particularly  our 
mncUfieatUm.  It  is  on  these  texts  that  Dr.  John  Tajlor,  with 
great  plausibilitj,  founds  his  opinion  of  the  atonement,  which  is 
the  same  in  substance  with  the  prevailing  system  of  Unitarians. 
As  the  texts  referred  to  declare  that  Christ  came  and  suffered  to 
aave  his  peojde  from  their  sins,  to  wash  and  cleanse  them  from  sin, 
and  to  make  them  obedient  and  holj,  that  writer  considers  this  as 
the  great,  and,  I  may  say,  the  only  thing  effected  or  intended  to 
be  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ.  And  as  he  believes  that  our 
repentance  and  sanctification  can  be  effected  only  by  the  influence 
of  motives,  he  thinks  that  Christ's  death  was  designed  merely  to 
])foduce  such  an  influence  upon  our  minds ;  that  is,  to  lead  us  to 
xepentance  ;  and  that  our  repentance,  not  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
the  real  and  inmiediate  cause  or  ground  of  our  forgiveness.  What 
mmatural  violence  he  practises  upon  all  those  texts  which  relate  to 
4ke  propitiation  which  Christ  made  for  sin,  any  one  may  see  by 
OOQSulting  his  treatise  on  the  atonement. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  particular  examination  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  reasoning  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  The  simple 
and  all-important  question  is,  what  do  the  Scriptures  teach  ?  To 
this  question  we  have  already  attended.  Now  when  we  find  that, 
en  any  subject,  views  differing  from  each  other  are  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  our  proper  business  is  to  inquire  carefully  what  those 
cUfferent  views  are,  and  whether  there  is  any  satisfactory  method 
of  showing  that  they  are  conustent  with  each  other. 

In  regard  to  such  a  subject  as  this,  I  would  remmd  you  of  the 
important  and  essential  principle,  that  as  ^^  all  Scripture  is  gjven 
by  inspiration  of  Ood,"  we  must  derive  our  religious  opinions,  not 
from  any  one  part  of  it,  but  from  the  whole.  And  when  the 
Scriptures  present  a  variety  of  ^ews  of  the  same  subject,  our 
bith,  instead  of  fixing  exclusively  upon  one  of  those  views,  must 
include  them  all.     Unless  it  does  ttus,  it  is  not  a  Scriptural  fsdth. 
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Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  yiolatkm  of  tins 
principle.  As  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  suSered  and  fied 
fbr  the  purpose  of  sanctifjring  smners,  he  concludes  that  this  was 
tfie  only  purpose  in  view.  Some  writers  commit  a  siimlar  nustaha 
on  the  opposite  side.  As  there  are  many  passages  which  dedare 
ttiat  Christ  suffered  and  died  to  make  propitiation  and  proeuiv 
forgiveness,  they  conclude  that  this  was  the  only  tUng  intended, 
and  that  sanctification  and  eternal  happiness  were  not  proeured 
by  his  death.  Now  surely  the  different  representations  of  Scrip- 
tare  as  to  the  design  and  the  effect  of  Christ's  death  oa^t  all  to 
be  attended  to,  and  to  have  their  proper  effect  upon  oar  minds. 
Accordingly  we  ought  to  consider  Christ's  death  as  derigned  to 
answer  several  important  ends,  one  of  them  primary,  and  others 
secondary  and  subordinate.  But  these  ends  are  perfectiy  comrist- 
ent  with  each  other,  and  in  reality  imply  each  other.  The  per* 
fection  of  our  faith  reqmres  that  we  should  properly  regard  aD  tiie 
ends  exhibited  in  (rod's  word,  and  should  endeavor  to  form  clear 
apprehensions  of  their  respective  nature  and  importance,  and  of 
their  relation  to  each  other. 

Having  made  this  general  remark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  ought  to  treat  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
particular  difficulty  which  has  been  supposed  to  attend  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  Christ's  death,  arising  from  those  texts  which 
teach  that  he  died  to  promote  our  sanctification. 

First.  Impartial  regard  to  the  word  of  God  requires  us  to  say 
that  several  of  those  texts  which  have  been  supposed  to  teach 
this,  do  in  fact  convey  a  different  meaning,  —  a  meaning  which 
is  coincident  with  the  texts  already  adduced  to  show  tiie  special 
design  of  Christ's  death.  I  begin  with  1  John  1:7;  "  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The  declara- 
tion that  blood  cleanseth^  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  animals  by  tiie 
appointment  of  God,  in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  procured  re- 
mission of  sin,  or  exemption  from  punishment.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  blood  could  cleanse.  I  remark  also  that  one  of  the 
senses  of  the  verb  xa^a^u^  cleanseth^  according  to  Schleasner 
and  others,  is,  ia  expiate^  fa  procure  renduian  of  sm,  or  as  Wahl 
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has  it,  ^^  to  pwify  hy  an  ezpiatofy  offering^^  referring  to  this 
Sftme  text,  and  to  Heb.  9 :  22,  where  it  is  said,  ^^  Almost  all 
fliingEi  are  by  the  law  (xa^aqHiniu)  cleansed  by  blood ;  and  witb- 
oat  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  The  last  phrase 
explains  ilie  former*  As  to  1  John  1 :  7,  the  connection  proves 
that  the  sense  I  have  given  is  the  true  sense.  *^  The  blood  of 
Jesos  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  that  is,  makes  expiatioD 
fiMr  all  an,  and  procures  complete  forgiveness.  The  Apostle  pro- 
oeeds  directly  to  show  that  we  need  forgiveness,  and  how  we 
nay  secure  it  to  ourselves.  ^^  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
cmve  ourselves.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  our  sinSj  and  to  cleoMe  us  from  all  unrighteou9ne%s^* 
'^-  two  forms  of  expression  which  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
Sev.  1:5;  ^^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  firom  our 
ftns  in  his  own  blood,"  etc.  Here  we  find  similar  phraseology,-— 
*'  washed  us  from  our  nns  in  his  own  blood."  The  word  here 
vsed  is  not  Ka^a^tco,  but  Iovok  The  metaphor  lies  in  this  word. 
Giving  the  word  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  the  best  Lexic<H 
graphers,  which  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  taking  away  the 
metaphor,  we  may  express  the  meaning  of  the  passage  thus: 
^^  Unto  him  who  loved  us,  and  made  expiation  for  our  sins,  and 
procured  our  forgiveness  by  his  own  blood,"  etc.  There  are  other 
texts  which  convey  the  same  sense,  as  Heb.  13 :  12 ;  ''  Jesus, 
that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,"  etc.,  mean- 
ing probably  that  he  might  make  expiation  for  tin  and  procure 
forgiveness.  Eph.  5 :  25 ;  "As  Christ  loved  the  Church  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it"  Qapaajsi)*  Accord- 
ing to  ^hleusner,  that  he  might  free  the  church  from  the  penal 
consequences  of  sin.  Other  similar  texts  might  be  cited  to  which 
die  same  construction  may  be  given. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  suppress  or  to  pervert  any  text  which 
represents  it  as  an  object  of  Christ's  mission  and  death,  to  effect 
the  moral  reformation  of  men.  The  renovation  of  sinners  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  Scripture,  that  this  blessing  is  one  of  the 
efiects  of  Christ's  mediation  and  death,  and  is  included  in  the 
gre&t  salvation  which  he  procured  for  ua. 
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To  make  this  matter  periectly  plidn,  and  to  show  that  the  texts 
wluch  speak  of  sanctification  as  an  end  of  Christ's  death,  pcesent 
no  difficulty  in  the  waj  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  sapported 
in  these  Lectures,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  remadau 

First.  The  two  ends  which  have  been  brought  into  view  wr§ 
perfectly  cotmstent.  The  one  does  not  in  the  least  degree  inter- 
fere with  the  other.  Admitting  that  the  primary  end  of  Christ's 
death  was  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  and  to  procure  forgivenesSi 
we  may  also  consider  moral  purification  as  a  blessing  which  his 
death  was  intended  to  procure.  This  may  have  been  as  really  an 
end  of  his  death,  and  may  as  really  flow  from  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  only  end.  On  the  other  hand,  for^veness  may  have  been 
the  end  and  the  primary  end  of  Christ's  death  as  really  as  if  this 
had  been  the  only  end  proposed.  If  any  one  denies  this,  he  must 
show  that  there  is  something  in  one  of  &ese  ends  which  makes  it 
inconsistent  with  the  other ;  that  is,  he  must  show  that  forgive- 
ness of  sin  is  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  consist  with 
sanctification.  He  must  show  that  a  pardoned  sinner  cannot  be 
sanctified,  and  that  a  sanctified  person  cannot  be  pardoned.  For 
if  pardon  and  sanctification  may  consist  together,  then  both  of 
them  may  have  been  secured  by  Christ's  death.  And  so  the 
texts  which  represent  one  of  these  as  the  end,  may  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  those  which  represent  the  other  as  the  end.  And 
we  may  very  properly  copy  after  the  inspired  writers,  and  say  at 
one  time  that  Christ  died  to  make  propitiation  and  procure  our  for- 
giveness, and  at  another  time  that  he  died  to  redeem  us  from  tiie 
power  of  sin  and  to  make  us  holy.  The  great  mistake  is,  to 
understand  cither  of  these  as  the  end  exclusively  of  the  otiier. 

But  secondly.  One  of  these  ends,  that  is,  forgiveness,  is  not  only 
conmtent  with  tJie  odier,  that  is,  sanctification,  but  is  directly  prtH 
motive  of  it.  Or  to  express  this  more  fully,  the  consideration  of 
Christ's  death  as  the  means  of  procuring  our  forgiveness  and 
restoring  us  to  the  divine  favor,  is  a  most  powerful  and  efficacious 
motive  to  holiness.  It  was  so  treated  by  the  aposties ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  it  actually  produced  this  effect  upon  them. 
It  is  every  way  suited  to  produce  this  effect.     If  we  go  through 
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the  tmiyerse,  we  shall  find  no  motive  which,  in  point  of  efficacy, 
can  be  compared  with  this.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  bri^test 
displays  of  the  perfections  of  God,  especially  in  the  glory  of  his 
holiness,  in  the  terrors  of  his  justice  and  wrath,  and  in  the  riches 
6[  his  love,  and  whatever  there  is  in  the  highest  vindication  of 
bis  law  and  government,  and  in  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the 
worth  of  the  soul  and  the  value  of  eternal  life,  it  is  all  found  here. 
The  fact  of  Christ's  death  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  divine 
mercy  displayed  in  it,  has  reached  those  whom  nothing  else  could 
reach ;  has  melted  hearts  of  adamant ;  has  constrained  the  chief 
of  sinners  to  repentance,  love,  and  obedience.  Now  surely  if 
ibe  doctrine  of  Christ's  death,  as  designed  to  make  atonement  for 
on  and  to  procure  our  forgiveness,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
means  to  promote  our  moral  purification,  it  must  be  proper  to 
represent  his  death  as  designed  also  to  promote  this  unportant 
object.  Indeed  the  first  end  could  not  be  made  known  to  us 
without  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the  last.  It 
imist  exert  this  influence  while  the  laws  of  tiie  moral  world  remfftn 
as  they  are. 

If  I  were  to  undertake  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  should 
endeavor  to  show  how  superior  our  views  of  the  death  of  Christ 
•re  to  those  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  and  of  Unitarians  generally,  in 
respect  to  that  moral  reformation  of  man,  which  they  believe  to  be 
the  only  end  of  the  atonement.  All  experience  shows  that  tlus 
end  can  never  be  promoted  by  the  death  of  Christ,  if  regarded 
according  to  their  system,  with  half  the  success,  as  if  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  rin.  So  that,  in  sober  truth, 
man's  moral  purification  is  an  end  which  Christ's  death  accom- 
plishes far  more  certainly  and  in  a  far  higher  degree  aec(mling 
to  our  system,  than  according  to  theirs. 

Thirdly.  I  must  go  further  and  say,  that  the  first  end  of  the 
atonement  above-mentioned  7U)t  ondy  is  coiisistent  with  the  second^ 
and  actually  pr&motive  of  ity  but  really  includes  it.  What  I  mean 
to  affirm  is,  that  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  cannot  actually 
secure  our  forgiveness  in  the  largest  tense,  without  efiecting  our 
•anctifioation.    For  what  is  forgiveness,  taken  in  the  large  and 
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comprehenmye  aense  intended  ?  It  is  the  removal  of  all  the  evib 
invdved  in  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  of  all  the  evils  conseqiieftt 
upon  sin  in  regard  to  our  present  and  our  eternal  state.  Aad 
what  are  these  evils  ?  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  oommonly  oa- 
derstood  to  involve  death  temporal,  spritual,  and  etemaL  It 
involves  not  only  present  suffering  and  death,  but  the  evil  of  being 
for  ever  in  a  state  of  enmity  against  God,  and  the  misery  of  being 
under  his  wrath,  banished  from  his  presence,  and  excluded  froa 
communion  with  him  and  frt)m  the  feUowship  of  holy  beingp. 
Now  to  be  saved  entirely  frt)m  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  to  be 
saved  from  all  those  evils  which  it  involves.  It  is  to  be  saved 
from  the  misery  of  being  under  the  wrath  of  Qod,  and  of  beiiig 
banished  frt)m  his  presence.  To  be  fully  pardoned  is  to  be  saved 
from  this  miserable  condition.  But  how  can  we  be  saved  from  the 
wrath  of  God  without  being  restored  to  bis  favor  ?  And  how  em 
we  be  saved  from  the  evil  of  being  bamshed  from  God  without 
being  restored  to  the  presence  and  enjoyment  of  God  ?  And  bow 
otn  we  enjoy  God  and  be  happy  in  his  presence,  without  b^ng 
holy  ?  And  how  can  we  be  happy  in  the  society  of  angels  and 
saints  in  heaven,  without  feelings  congenial  with  theirs  ?  The 
substance  of  what  I  would  say  on  this  point  is  this  ;  to  enjoy  God 
is  the  chief  happiness  of  man,  and  would  have  constituted  the 
chief  reward  of  perfect  obedience.  To  lose  the  enjoyment  of  God 
must  then  be  the  chief  misery  of  man,  and  the  chief  evil  involved 
in  the  penalty  for  disobedience.  Now  for^veness  implies  that  we 
are  delivered  from  this  evil.  And  being  delivered  from  the  loss 
of  anything,  implies  that  what  was  lost  is  restored.  Forgiveness 
then  in  the  large  sense,  complete  forgiveness,  implies  that  we 
are  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  God ;  and  this  implies  that 
we  are  possessed  of  the  disposition  of  mind  which  is  necea- 
sary  to  such  enjoyment ;  and  this  disposition  is  holiness.  So  that 
complete  forgiveness,  that  is,  the  complete  removal  of  those  evil 
consequences  of  sin  which  are  indicated  by  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  necessarily  implies  that  we  enjoy  that  good  which  we  cannot 
enjoy  without  being  made  holy. 

These  considerations,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  place  the  subject 
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in  a  satiflfiftctory  li^t,  and  to  evince  tliat  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ's 
death  which  I  have  endeavored  to  defend,  is  encumbered  with  no 
real  difficulty.  The  texts  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  tlie  foondation 
of  his  reasoning,  and  which  represent  it  as  an  end  oi  Christ's 
mediation  tiiat  he  mi^t  sanctify  sinners,  are  obviously  and  per- 
fectly consistent  inQx  those  which  teach  that  he  died  to  make  ex- 
piation for  sin,  and  to  procure  our  forgiveness.  The  two  classes 
of  texts  are  consistent,  because  the  two  ends  which  they  bring 
into  view  are  consistent.  Christ  may  seek  and  accomplidi  this 
end,  our  forgiveness,  consistently  with  his  seeking  and  accom- 
|dishing  the  other,  our  sanctification.  This  is  the  first  renuurk. 
The  second  is,  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  of  these,  as 
fte  primary  end  of  his  death,  tends  directly  to  promote  the  latter. 
Tke  third  remark  is,  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  in  the 
largest  and  most  complete  sense,  necessarily  implies  the  accom- 
plidmient  of  tiie  latter.  In  the  first  and  second  remarks,  I  speak 
of  the  two  as  distinct  ends  of  Christ's  death,  and  so  they  are  ofteft 
represented  in  Scripture,  and  so  we  may  very  properly  represent 
ttem,  because  although  they  are  really  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
great  end,  that  is,  the  salvation  of  smners,  they  easily  admit  of 
Mng  considered  distinctly ;  and  such  a  distinct  consideration  is 
sometimes  important  and  necessary.  The  last  remark  presents 
tiiem  as  united  in  one  whole,  consisting  of  parts  which  are  in  thm 
nature  inseparable.  Now  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  perfectly 
JQst  and  proper  that  the  inspired  writers  should  sometimes  speak 
of  one  of  them,  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  as  the  end  of  Christ's 
death,  and  sometimes  of  both  taken  together,  as  constituting  one 
oomprehensive  end.  And  it  is  proper  for  us  to  imitate  them  in 
each  of  these  modes  of  representation,  as  drcumstanoes  may 
require. 


LECTURE    LXXVI, 


DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF  THE  END  OF  CHRIST'S  DEATH  HABMONIOUB. 
HETAPHORICAL  LANGUAGE  USED  BY  THE  OBTHODOX  AlTD  BT 
THE  SACRED  VTRITERS  RESPECTING  GOD  AS  A  JUST  MO&AIi 
GO\'ERNOR.      OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  IT  CONSIDERED. 

In  regard  to  the  end  of  Christ's  death,  the  opinkm  which  now 
prevaib  probably  to  the  greatest  extent  among  those  who  reject  tta 
OQmnKm  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is,  that  he  died  to  declare  die 
mercjr  of  God,  to  make  known  by  a  public  sign  his  readiness  to 
forgive,  and  so  to  encourage  and  influence  sinners  to  repent 
Others  make  it  the  8[)ecial  end  of  Christ*9  death  to  bear  testinxHiy 
to  the  truths  he  had  taught ;  to  manifest  bis  own  fortitude  ;  or  to 
set  us  an  example  of  obedience  and  submission. 

Now  if  those,  who  entertain  these  different  views  of  tibe  end  of 
Christ's  death,  mean  to  assert  that  these  were  the  only  ends  of 
Christ's  death,  I  would  refer  them  to  those  numerous  texts  which 
show  that  he  died  for  another  purpose,  that  is,  to  make  propitiation 
for  sin.  If  they  assert  that  any  one  of  these  was  the  chief  end 
of  Christ's  death  ;  then  I  would  refer  to  the  texts  which  clearly 
give  the  other  end  a  peculiar  prominence,  and  which  admit  of  no 
fair  interpretation  which  docs  not  place  that  end  above  all  others. 
But  if  any  assert  merely  that  these  are  real  ends  of  Christ's 
death  —  ends  in  a  subordinate,  conse(|uential,  or  collateral  sense  ; 
to  this  I  agree.  Because,  although  the  Scriptures  may  nowhere 
distinctly  speak  of  all  of  them  as  objects  of  Christ's  death,  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  are  either  involved  in  what  we 
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eoDsider  io  be  the  principal  end,  or  result  from  it.  And  it  oan  be 
ihown,  too,  tbat  Christ's  death,  conmdered  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fioe  for  sin,  oonduoes  much  more  powerfully  to  these  subordinate 
ends,  than  if  it  is  considered  in  anj  other  ligjht.  If  Christ  died 
to  make  propitiatioa  &r  our  dns,  and  to  procure  our  forgiveness ; 
then  surely,  as  this  event  was  the  appointment  of  God,  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  his  mercy,  and  of  his  readiness  to  forgive.  For 
if  he  were  not  merciful  and  ready  to  foi^ve,  why  should  he  give 
his  Son  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  his  mercy  in  for- 
giveness 7  And  finally,  there  is  no  view  of  Christ's  death,  which 
invests  it  with  so  much  power  to  lead  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
Ddie  which  showB  the  fortitude  of  Christ  to  so  great  advantag^iy 
or  ^ves  his  example  such  influence  over  our  minds,  as  tbat  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  it.  When  the  inspired  writers  make  an 
attempt  to  display  moei  clearly  the  mercy  of  Grod  and  his  readn 
nesB  to  forgive,  or  to  move  sinners  to  repentance,  or  to  set  be&ie 
m  the  personal  virtues  of  Christ,  or  to  persuade  us  to  copy  hit 
•Eample ;  they  exhibit  in  one  form  or  another  the  extraordinaij 
fcot,  that  he  died  for  our  sins. 

In  previous  Lectures,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  distinctly  to 
fiew  what  the  Bible  teaches  concerning  the  dea&  of  Christ,  and 
to  show  that  the  various  representations  which  it  makes  of  the 
design  of  that  event  perfectly  agree  among  themselves.  But  this 
inqpertant  subject  has  been  regarded  in  many  different  lights,  and 
kas  to  a  great  extent  been  made  a  subject  of  controversy.  And 
as  the  controversy,  all  the  objections  which  human  ingenuity  has 
been  aUe  to  invent,  have  been  arrayed  against  the  Scripture 
doctrine.  And  some  of  those  who  have  in  a  general  manner 
embraced  it,  and  have  made  use  of  it  for  important  practical 
purposes,  have  indulged  themselves  in  unscriptural  and  unwar- 
rantable speculations,  and  in  this  way  have  filled  the  minds  of 
many,  both  among  the  unlearned  and  the  learned,  with  perplexitgr 
nd  doubt.  So  that,  although  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is,  by  a 
great  number  of  ministers  and  private  Christians,  apprehended 
Md  embraced  in  its  true  Scripture  sense ;  and  although  it  has 
often  been  trinmphantily  defended;  and  aUhough  it  is,  both  in 
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Ghrifltian  and  pagan  ceuntries,  prodaoing  flie  same  haj^  and 
^orious  eflfocts  as  it  prodnoed  in  the  apostolic  age ;  still  tbs 
pnblic  mind  is  eztensiTely  in  sach  a  state,  as  renders  it  neeessaiy 
for  ministers  of  Christ  to  give  exact  explanations  of  the  sobjeoli 
to  present  clear,  definite^  intelli|^ble  news  of  it,  and  to  treat  it 
fai  such  a  manner,  that  all  sober,  candid  men  may  understand  it 
alike,  and  may  m  a  hi^er  degree  than  heretofiM-e,  experienee  the 
effect  of  truth  unmingled  with  error. 

It  is  therefore  my  purpose,  in  the  forther  ooosideratioB  of  tiii 
subject,  to  attend  carefully  to  those  inquiries  which  naturally  arise 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  at  the  present  day ;  to  give  neoss- 
sary  explanations  of  terms  and  phrases,  and  t6  guard  as  e§ee- 
tuaUy  as  possible  against  mistakes  and  difficulties.  My  objeok 
is  not  so  much  to  trace  out  and  confute  particular  forms  of 
error,  as  to  point  out  its  sources,  and  the  means  of  its  oonfi»- 
tation. 

I  shall  at  present  inquire,  how  &r  the  language  of  Seriptivs 
and  of  common  religious  discourse  in  relation  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  is  metaphorical ;  what  the  real  import  of  diis  lan- 
guage is;  what  mistakes  arise  from  not  understanding  this  import; 
and  how  far  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  metaphorical  terns 
and  phrases  should  be  retained. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  part  of  our  language  relative  to 
moral  and  spiritual  subjects  was  originally  metaphorical.  Words 
were  taken  from  sensible  objects  and  applied  to  things  intellectual 
or  spiritual.  The  ground  of  this  application  is  always  some  real 
or  apprehended  resemblance  of  these  moral  or  spiritual  objects  to 
those  which  are  sensible.  When  David  says  "  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,"  no  man  could  understand  his  meaning,  if  there  were 
not  some  obvious  resemblance  between  €rod  and  a  shepherd. 
But  if  we  know  what  a  shepherd  was,  and  consider  that  David 
had  been  a  shepherd  ;  then,  as  soon  as  we  read  this  declaration 
of  his ;  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  we  are  struck  witti  the 
care  and  kindness  and  vigilance  of  a  shepherd  in  regard  to  his 
sheep,  and  the  protection  he  aflTords  them,  and  understand  David 
as  signifying  that,  in  these  respects,  God  resembles  a  shepheid. 
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The  antlogy  implied  in  metaphors  often  relates  to  the  effects 
produced.  God  says,  ^^I  will  be  as  dew  unto  Israel."  Dew 
^▼es  refi^eshment  to  the  earth  and  px)mote8  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
hles.  The  metafrfior  implies  that  the  effects  of  God's  agency  in 
the  simitoal  world  have  a  resemblance  to  these  effects  of  dew 
upon  the  earth,  that  God  gives  refreshment  and  consolation  to 
ttie  soak  of  his  people,  and  causes  them  to  abound  in  holy  affeo* 
ftms  and  works.  But  it  is  of  special  consequence  to  settle  it  in 
our  minds,  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  analogy  must  always  be 
determined  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  obvious  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  case.  Metaphorical  language  is  addressed  to 
those  who  possess  common  sense,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  so 
well  acquamted  with  the  subject  to  which  the  metaphor  is  applied, 
and  with  that  from  which  it  is  borrowed,  that  they  cannot  weQ 
■ustake  its  meaning. 

Let  us  here  notice  some  of  the  metaphors  which  the  Scriptures 
apply  to  God,  as  a  moral  Governor.  We  are  sometimes  accused 
flf  representing  God  as  an  angry,  wrathfhl,  revengeful  being. 
Bat  does  not  this  accusation  lie  equally  against  the  inspired 
Tolome  7  Just  consider  how  the  subject  is  treated  there.  Deut. 
29 :  20 ;  '^  The  Lord  will  not  spare  him,"  that  is,  the  obstinate 
sinner,  ^*  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke 
against  that  man,"  etc.  Deut.  82  :  21,  22  ;  ''  They  have  pro- 
voked me  to  anger.  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  that  shaU 
bom  to  the  lowest  hell."  Ps.  7  :  11 ;  '^  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day."  Ps.  78 :  49 ;  ^^  He  cast  upon  them  the 
ierceness  of  his  anger,  wrath,  and  indignation."  Such  represen- 
tations as  these,  which  abound  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  also 
piade  by  the  writers  of  the  New.  They  often  speak  of  God's 
anger,  wrath,  fiery  indignation,  and  vengeance ;  and  they  speak 
too  of  Christ's  taking  vengeance.  They  speak  of  **  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb."  Now  do  any  of  those  writers,  against  whom  the 
allegation  above  mentioned  is  urged,  exceed  the  holy  Scriptures 
in  the  dreadfulness  of  the  representations  they  make  of  the 
divine  anger  ?  Do  they  say  what  is  stronger  than  this,  that  God 
is  angry  with  sinners  every  day,  that  his  anger  and  jealousy  will 
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cmoke  agunst  them,  that  ike  fire  of  his  anger  will  bum  to  Ae 
lowest  hell  ?  Do  they  speak  of  anything  more  terrifio,  than  tlM 
fierceness  of  Qod's  anger,  wrath,  and  indignation?  Do  tbej 
iis9  above  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  which  proolaima  tbe 
boundless  love  of  God,  and  ediibits  the  mild  attractions  of  i#- 
deeming  mercy,  but  which,  at  ihe  same  time,  deelarea  thai  thi 
wrath  of  €rod  abideth  on  unbelievers,  and  that  the  Savioiir  him- 
self will  render  to  them  indignation  and  wrath,  and  which  takes 
special  care  to  teach  ns  that  he  claims  vengeance  to  himself  as 
one  of  his  high  prerogatives  ?  Do  any  of  the  writers,  who  aie 
complained  of  for  giving  unamiable,  repul«ve,  and  terrific  viewi 
of  God,  go  beyond  these  representaiaons,  which  so  abound  in  eveqf 
part  of  Scripture  ? 

But  it  is  said,  tlie  inspired  writers  use  the  language  aboft 
quoted  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  This  is  true.  And  have  not  the 
writers  and  preachers  who  imitate  them,  the  same  vindioation  T 
What  conception  must  that  man  have  of  revelation,  who  oondeoai 
us  for  using  the  very  same  metaphors  which  the  prophets  and 
apostles  used,  and  for  the  very  same  purpose  ?  With  prophets 
and  apostles,  this  metaphorical  language  was  the  language  of 
strong  emotion,  and  they  used  it  to  excite  emotion  in  the  minds 
of  others.  I  say  the  same  in  regard  to  those  who  imitate  them. 
And  I  say  also,  that  to  exclude  all  this  metaphorical  language 
from  religious  discourse,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  which  is 
to  be  understood  id  the  literal  sense,  and  which  is  logically  exact, 
would  be  not  only  to  dissent  from  the  sacred  writers,  but  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  best  means  of  impressing  truth  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  utter  rivid  conceptions 
of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  or  to  excite  vivid  conceptions  in 
the  minds  of  others,  without  the  use  of  metaphors.  And  who  will 
say  that  better  metaphors  could  be  chosen,  than  those  which  are 
so  freely  used  by  men  divinely  inspired  ? 

I  liave  made  these  observations  to  show,  that  no  one  has  any 

right  to  condemn  us  for  using  such  metaphorical  language  as  we 

find  in  the  sacred  volume  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  and 

indeed  tliat  we  cannot  avoid  tihe  use  of  it^  without  mamfeat  diare* 

spect  to  the  word  ot  GoA. 
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The  meaning  of  the  metaphorical  language  which  I  have  cited, 
and  the  propriety  of  using  it,  can  be  very  easily  shown.  An 
angry,  revengeful  man  is  inclined  to  inflict  evil  upon  those  against 
whom  his  Mger  is  directed.  And  the  more  violent  his  anger,  the 
more  dreadful  the  evil  he  wishes  to  inflict.  When,  therefore,  the 
iDBfnred  writers  would  set  forth  the  evils  which  a  righteous  Qod 
will  inflict  upon  the  wicked,  they  represent  him  as  angry  and  full 
of  revenge ;  and  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  evils  he  will  inflict 
m  the  just  punishment  of  sin,  are  unavoidable  and  dreadful,  they 
represent  him  as  having  the  fierceness  of  anger,  anger  that 
mokes  and  bums,  and  that  will  not  cease  before  it  has  destroyed 
those  who  «re  its  objects.  Here  the  analogy  implied  in  the  meta- 
phor does  not  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  feeling  or  motive,  which 
prompts  to  the  infliclaon  of  evil.  In  this  respect  God  has  no 
feeemblance  to  an  angry,  revengeful  man.  For  a  revengeful  man 
IB  malevoUnt  and  tricked;  but  God  is  benevolent  and  holy.  Nor 
is  any  analogy  intended  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  evil  to  be 
endured,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  inflicted.  But  as  to 
the  certainty,  as  to  the  greatness,  as  to  the  dreadfulness  of  the 
evil  which  is  to  come  upon  the  wicked,  and  Good's  determination 
to  inflict  it,  there  is  a  striking  analogy.  And  this  is  the  analogy 
which  naturally  occurs  to  common  sense  and  an  awakened  con- 
•eaenoe.  Let  the  nunds  of  men  be  free  from  wrong  bias,  and 
their  moral  faculties  awake,  and  then  let  it  be  represented  to 
them,  that  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  that  his  wrath  bums 
against  them,  and  that  he  will  take  vengeance  upon  them ;  and 
llie  impression  they  will  receive  will  be  an  impression  of  God's 
holy  displeasure  against  sin,  and  of  the  just  and  dreadful  destruc* 
tion  which  will  come  upcm  the  impenitent.  The  impression  will 
be  conformable  to  trath.  The  language  is  indeed  metaphorical^ 
but  it  is  perfectly  just  and  right,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  men  the  very  conception  which  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  and  the  fearful 
consequences  of  sin.  In  what  other  way  can  you  make  an  im- 
pression so  deep  and  salutary?  How  can  you  influence  those 
who  are  orofttorss  of  feeling,  withont  ezciti]^  feeling  ?    And 

8T 
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how  can  yoa  excite  feeliog,  whlxnit  «nng  ilie  languge  of 
feeling  ? 

Bnt  to  proceed.  If  tiie  diqJeasore  of  Ood  against  on,  and 
his  determination  to  inflict  a  jnst  pnoiahment,  is  reprasented 
imder  the  image  of  anger  and  reyenge  that  will  not  be  satuSad 
191  it  has  compassed  its  end  ;  then  0<ed'8  withholding  the  praiiflh* 
ment  due  to  offenders,  or  forgiving  them,  may  be  repreaeiited  ai 
ceasing  to  be  angry,  as  restnunmg  the  fierceneai  of  his  anger, 
etc.  And  if  anything  operates  as  a  means  of  prerenting  tha 
effects  of  the  divine  displeasure  and  procuring  dirine  fiwgiveneWy 
it  may  properly  be  spoken  of  as  a  means  of  taming  away  Qod'a 
anger,  of  quenching  his  wrath,  etc.  This  mode  of  repreaentiag 
the  subject  is  sanctioned  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  inaprad 
writers,  but  by  the  common  practice  of  men,  when  ibey  qieak 
and  write  without  shackles. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  metaphorieal  ho- 
guage  above  mentioned  is,  as  I  have  aaid,  tbe  famgoage  of  emo* 
tion,  and  is  ordinarily  to  be  used  for  the  puipose  of  impgesaiaiL 
To  calm  reasoning,  or  to  plain,  didactic  discourse,  it  is  not  sp^ 
cially  adapted.  But  in  sacred  poetry,  in  fervent  prayer,  and  in 
all  religious  discourse  which  is  intended  to  rouse  a  ateefnng  coo* 
science  or  to  move  the  passions,  nothing  can  be  more  suitable. 
To  object  against  it  betrays  a  perverted  judgment  and  taste,  or 
apathy  of  moral  feeling. 

If  you  would  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  inquire  what  it  is 
in  God  which  produces  effects  resembling  the  effects  of  h«maa 
anger  and  revenge,  in  other  words,  what  it  is  in  God  which  leads 
him  to  inflict  punishment  on  sinners,  the  inquiry  may  be  answered 
m  a  variety  of  ways.  I  may  say,  it  is  Gk)d's  infinite  holme9$. 
If  he  is  holy  himself,  he  must  be  pleased  with  hdiness  in  us. 
And  if  he  is  pleased  with  holiness,  he  must  be  displeased  with  the 
contrary,  which  is  sin.  And  if  he  is  displeased  with  an,  he  must, 
to  be  consistent,  express  his  displeasure.  But  he  cannot  express 
his  displeasure,  without  doing  what  is  contrary  to  that  which  shows 
that  he  is  pleased ;  that  is,  without  the  infliction  of  eviL  It  tboi 
plainly  results  iscom  the  holiness  of  God,  that  he  mmk  infliot  eiil 
upon  the  unholy  and  diao\M^«ii^ 
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Or  I  may  say,  it  is  the  jmtice  ef  God  that  leads  him  to  inflict 
evil  upon  sinners.  Those  who  transgress  the  moral  law,  which  is 
hdj,  just,  aaMl  good,  have  a  personal  demerit.  They  deserre  to 
snftr  punishment.  As  Qod  is  a  just  Ruler,  he  will  he  disposed 
to  inflict  punidiment,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  a 
degree,  as  the  honor  of  his  law  and  the  ill  desert  of  trangresson 
flhall  require. 

Or  I  may  say,  it  is  God's  benevolence  that  leads  him  to  punish 
omiers.  Certam  it  is,  that  the  benev^enoe  of  Grod,  who  is  the 
Former  and  the  supreme  Head  of  a  moral  empire,  must  lead  him  to 
denre  and  to  promote  its  order  and  hi^piness.  Beneyolenoe  is 
wirinng  well  to*  others.  Benevolence  in  God  is  his  wishmg  weU  to 
his  intelligent  umverse.  And  as  ho  wishes  well  to  the  univerM, 
be  must  maintain  a  moral  govenunent.  He  must  make  and  pub- 
lish laws,  and  must  encourage  (4>edieace  by  rewards,  and  dii- 
OQorage  disobedience  by  punishments.  There  is  no  other  con- 
oeiYable  way  of  promoting  the  wol&re  of  intelligent,  moral  beingi. 
I  say  then,  if  so  great  and  hurtful  an  evil  as  sin  occxm  in  God's 
ttsval  kingdom,  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  hi^piness  of  that  king- 
dom must  lead  him  to  frown  upon  it,  and  by  suitable  punishments 
to  disooontenaace  it. 

You  flee  it  comes  in  reality  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  con* 
aider  the  punishment  of  sinners  as  resulting  from  the  holiness,  the 
justice,  or  the  benevolence  of  God.  It  is  his  infinite  perfection,  it 
«  the  consummate  exceUeiEice  of  his  character  as  moral  Governor, 
^ich  leads  hun  to  punish  those  who  transgress  his  laws.  And  as 
transgression  is  an  evil  so  hateful  in  itself^  and  in  its  tendency  so 
ninous  to  ibe  wel&re  of  moral  beings,  it  is  obvious  that  a  just 
and  benevolent  God  must  manifest  his  justice  and  benevdence  by 
m  severe  and  dreadful  puniriunent  of  transgressors. 

It  appears  then,  that  what  is  fiuniliarly  called  God's  anger,  his 
wrath,  his  fierce  wrath,  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  his  vengeance,  etc., 
is  so  fiu*  firom  implying  anything  fieknlty  or  unamiablc  in  his  charac- 
ter, thai  it  direcdy  results  from  his  supreme  excellence.  Should 
lie  cease  to  feel  disapprobation  of  sb,  or  displeasure  against  it,  or 
should  he  cease  to  show  his  .displeasure  by  inflicting  evils  adequate 
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to  ihe  ill-desert  of  nnners,  and  expressive  of  his  rightdom  Offpf^^ 
ntioQ  against  sin,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  God  of  holineM,  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  God  of  justice,  and  he  would  cease  to  be  a 
God  of  benevolence. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  objection,  so  frequently  and  lo 
warmly  urged  by  Unitarians  against  the  common  inethods  of 
representing  the  atonement,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  ?  It 
18  said  we  give  the  most  repulave  and  unamiable  views  of  the 
character  of  God ;  that  our  doctrine  represents  him  as  wanting  m 
goodness,  as  the  subject  of  violent  and  wrathful  passion,  which  could 
be  appeased  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  blood  of  his  own  Son; 
as  a  selfish  being  whose  favor  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  heiog 
purchased,  and  that  too  at  a  dear  rate.  It  is  said  that  our  doo- 
trine  takes  away  the  freeness  of  divine  mercy,  and  that  by  dotl^ 
ing  God  with  the  attributes  of  a  tyrant,  it  excludes  the  poasibihtj 
of  our  loving  him ;  and  that  if  our  doctrine  were  true,  we  should 
feel  ourselves  chained  to  a  miserable  existence,  under  the  goven- 
ment  of  a  God  omnipotent  only  in  malevolence  and  wrath.  Ihia 
is  the  substance  of  the  objection  which  has  been  reiterated  against 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  To  these 
objections,  which  are  so  much  relied  upon  by  Unitarians,  and 
which  arc  made  so  prominent  and  so  plausible  in  their  writings,  I 
think  it  easy  to  reply. 

I  ask  then,  whether  our  representations  of  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sin,  of  his  determination  to  punish  sinners,  and  of  his 
requiring  so  much  to  be  done  by  Christ  in  order  to  their  for^ve- 
ness,  go  beyond  the  representations  of  Scripture  ?  Is  not  the 
language  of  God's  word  as  plain  and  as  strong  as  ours  ?  Is  not 
the  description  it  gives  of  his  feelings,  and  his  administration  to- 
wards sinners,  as  terrific  as  ours  ?  And  I  ask  too,  whether  our 
representations  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  variant  from  the 
standard  of  God's  word  ?  Do  we  present  views  in  any  waj 
different  from  those  of  the  sacred  writers  ?  Every  candid  man 
who  examines  the  subject  thoroughly,  must  see  that  our  language 
does  not  rise  above  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  it  in  one  way  or  another.     The  <mly  defence 
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of  the  general  objection  which  can  be  of  anj  av^  is,  that  the 
hngnage  of  Scripture  is  figurative.  This  is  granted.  And  if  it 
mm  proper  for  those  who  wrote  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  set  forth  the  dirine  character  and  administration  m 
figurative  language,  why  is  it  not  equally  proper  for  us  ?  ¥niy 
diould  complaints  be  brought  agidnst  us  for  copjring  after  that 
book  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  infallible  standard  ?  It  may 
be  pretended  that  the  metaphorical  language  above  mentioned, 
when  used  by  us,  conveys  a  difierent  sense  from  what  it  conveyed 
when  used  by  the  inspired  writers.  But  what  evidence  is  there 
of  the  fact  ?  When  we  say  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that 
God  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  that  his  wrath  abideth  on  them  and 
wili  consume  them,  what  reason  is  there  to  think  that  we  are  not 
understood  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  sacred  writers  meant  T 
The  most  respectable  authors  among  the  orthodox  have  taken 
pains  to  explain  clearly  the  figurative  language  m  common  use  on 
this  subject,  and  have  taught  that,  when  applied  to  God,  it  must 
not  be  understood  to  attribute  to  him  any  of  the  faults  or  imper- 
fiMtioQB  of  man ;  that  the  wrath  of  (rod  is  a  holy  wrath,  and 
his  vengeance  holy  vengeance,  perfectly  consistent  with  infinite 
righteousness  and  benevolence,  and  flowing  from  them.  The  same 
w  true  of  other  figurative  language,  which  is  common  to  orttiodoz 
Christians  and  to  the  sacred  writers. 

But  I  must  ask  further,  whether  it  is  in  truth  a  fault  in  the 
character  of  God,  as  the  writings  of  our  opponents  imply,  that  he 
IB  so  highly  displeased  with  sinners,  and  that  he  has  so  deep  and 
utter  an  abhorrence  of  all  sin.  Is  sin  indeed  so  small  an  evil  as 
to  deserve  little  or  no  divine  wrath  ?  When  Grod's  anger  bums 
against  sinners  and  inflicts  heavy  punishments  upon  them,  when  it 
boms  long  and  inflicts  everiasting  punishment  upon  them,  does  it 
rise  above  what  is  just  ?  Does  it  go  beyond  the  desert  of  sin  ? 
Our  opponents  think  that  it  does ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  at  ih» 
bottom  of  all  their  difficulties  respecting  the  language  under  con- 
rideration.  For  if  they  only  had  a  suitable  sense  of  the  evil  of 
rin,  they  would  no  longer  think  that  any  degree  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  it  could  be  too  great.    If  diey  were  only  brought 
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to  8oe  and  feel  how  holy  Ood's  law  is,  and  how  ri^teoui  in 
penalty,  and  how  criminal  and  inexcusable  ainnera  are,  and  how 
great  their  guilt,  they  would  no  longer  deem  it  oruelty  or  nnjont 
aeverity  for  God  to  punish  them,  according  to  his  word,  with  evev* 
lasting  destruction.  Here  we  find  the  hinge  on  which  tbe  ooo- 
troversy  chiefly  turns.  If  we  entertam  low  ccmoeptioiia  of  tha 
guilt  of  transgressors,  as  we  are  all  prone  to  do,  because  we  oar- 
aelves  are  the  transgressors,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  for  m 
than  to  think  lightly  of  our  own  misconduct ;  if  we  entertun  thasi 
low  conceptions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  ill  desert  of  trans- 
gressors ;  when  God  comes  forth  in  his  word,  and  in  the  langoags 
of  terror  declares  his  wrath  against  them,  and  when  he  oomas 
fiurth  in  his  holy  government,  and  actually  shows  his  wrath,  and 
utterly  destroys  them,  wo  shall  feel  in  our  hearts  the  santiniant 
which  our  opponents  are  sometimes  bold  enough  to  express,  Hut 
Buch  a  God  is  a  tyrant,  and  that  his  govenunent  is  a  system  oC 
eruelty  and  horror. 

I  have  one  more  remark.  In  ur^^ng  the  objectioQ  above  stated, 
Unitarians  say,  that  we  divest  God  of  the  attribute  of  infinite 
goodness,  and  of  the  glory  of  exercising  free  mercy,  by  asserting 
that  he  refuses  to  forgive  his  erring  children,  unless  he  is  first 
rendered  propitious,  and  his  mercy  purchased  by  the  blood  of  his 
own  Son.  Now,  without  stopping  to  show  the  utter  injustice  and 
the  shocking  impiety  of  such  a  representation,  I  would  merely 
ask,  is  it  really  so,  that  God  shows  less  benevolence  in  proportion 
as  he  takes  more  pains  to  bestow  favors  ?  If  the  law  of  God  and 
its  penalty  have  any  meaning,  then  our  transgressing  the  law  pre- 
sents an  obstacle,  a  real  and  mighty  obstacle,  to  the  bestowment 
of  divine  favors  upon  us.  Now  when  God  turns  aside  from  the 
common  course  of  his  administration,  and,  instead  of  inflicting 
merited  punishment  upon  us,  adopts  the  most  extraordinary 
method  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  our  wickedness  had  thrown 
in  the  way  of  our  happiness,  and  thus  secures  our  eternal  life  ;  is 
this  unparalleled  effort  of  benevolence  to  be  turned  to  the  dis- 
credit of  benevolence  ?  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  we  are  to  con- 
nder  the  mercy  of  God  less  free,  less  abundant,  and  less  glorious, 
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in  proportioQ  to  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  it  accomplishes  to 
bring  salvation  to  our  door  ?  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real, 
naked  sentiment  of  those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment hj  the  death  of  Christ,  as  diminishing  and  solljing  the  free 
goodness  and  grace  of  Qoi.  No  words  can  express  mj  astonisb- 
menti  that  any  one  who  enjoys  the  li^t  of  the  gospel  shoold 
entertain  a  sentiment  so  dishonorable  to  Qoif  and  so  totally  con- 
trary to  his  word.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  representations  of 
Scriptore,  that  the  benevolence  of  €rod  is  the  most  highly  honored, 
and  glorified,  not  by  granting  pardon  and  salvation  directly  and 
absolutely,  in  the  way  of  mere  sovereignty,  but  by  providing  &n 
atonement,  that  is,  by  sen^g  his  Son  to  die  for  our  sins.  ^^  Grod 
90  hved'^e  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son."  ^^  Herein 
k  feve,  that  Ood  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us."  ^  God  commendeth 
Ui  love  towards  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  <Ued 
flir  us."  If  any  human  friend  should  interpose,  and,  to  deliver 
us  fitnn  extreme  danger  and  suffering  should  put  fortli  an  eflbrt  of 
love  a  fhousandtli  part  as  great  and  wonderful  as  this,  we  should 
dunk  he  ou^t  to  be  loved  and  honored  for  ever. 


LECTURE   LXXVII. 


IHE    VBCBS8ITT    OF    THE    ATONXMENT    ABGUXD    XBOM    TIMOUB 

considkrahoks. 

The  qnestian,  whetiier  an  atonement  was  neoeaoHry;  haa  been 
treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  by  tboae  who  have  reoemd 
flie  general  doctrine  of  Christ's  death.  My  dengn  is  not  to 
pnisne  the  question  through  the  labyrinth  of  abstruse  and  doobtr 
fid  investigation^  but  to  give,  in  the  sinqdest  manner  possflbk,  tlia 
reasons  which  satisfy  my  own  mind  of  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment by  the  death  of  Christ. 

When  we  ask,  whether  an  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ 
was  necessari/j  our  inquiry  is  not,  whether  in  the  literal  sense, 
Grod  had  power  to  forgive  and  save  sinners  without  the  death  of 
Christ,  if  it  had  seemed  good  in  his  sight ;  but  whether  he  could 
do  it  consiiitently  with  his  moral  attributes,  and  with  the  essential 
principles  of  his  administration;  in  other  words,  whether  an 
atonement  was  necessary  in  order  that  sinners  might  be  pardoned 
and  saved  consistently  with  the  divine  perfections  and  the  divine 
law. 

My  first  (xrgument  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
flows  from  the  fact,  that  through  the  appointment  of  God,  an 
atonement  has  actually  been  made.  Jesus  died  that  we  might  be 
saved.  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  we  might  be  delivered 
from  the  curse.  Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  God  always 
acts  wisely  ;  that  whenever  he  adopts  any  measure  in  his  govern- 
ment, he  has  good  reason  for  it.     We  cannot  doubt  this  in  regard 
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to  anything  he  does,  whether  it  be  of  greater  or  less  coisequenoe. 
In  an  his  operatioDS,  he  has  wise  and  holy  ends  in  view ;  and 
who  ean  suf^xMe  that  he  ever  acts,  except  for  the  accomplishment 
of  ttiose  ends  ?  How  unable  soever  we  may  be,  in  particular  caset^ 
to  understand  the  reasons  of  what  God  does,  we  can  never  doabi 
lliat  he  Juu  reasons.  The  wisest  of  all  beings  can  never  aol 
without  wisdom.  And  as  we  must  believe  that  God  had  reasons 
in  his  own  mind  for  all  that  he  does,  we  must  believe  this  esp^ 
eially  in  regard  to  the  higher  and  more  ccHispicuous  acts  of  his 
government.  When  we  consider  the  whole  creation,  and  the  fom 
of  it,  as  necessary^  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  which  QoA  sought,  then  in  the  whole  work 
of  creation  he  seems  to  have  acted  in  a  manner  most  worthy  cf 
Us  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  Wiih  the  views  which  we  entertain 
ef  Ood,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  important  reasons  for  such  a 
workf  and  fliat  he  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  the  accomp&hmeiii 
of  his  benevdent  desires. 

But  if  we  may  generally  infer  from  the  &ei  of  God's  per- 
ftmhig  any  work,  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  it,  and  that  ha 
vegarded  it  as  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object ;  we 
nay  with  special  propriety  make  the  inference  in  the  case  under 
OODsideration.  In  other  cases  of  divine  operation  there  is  or* 
^Hnarily  nothing  m  the  work  itself,  which  can  be  considered  as 
disagreeable  to  the  mind  of  God  —  nothing  to  which  we  can  sup- 
pose him  to  feel  any  reluctance.  For  ezam}de,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  God  should  in  any  respect  feel  a  reluctance  to  create 
ft  worid,  or  to  put  forth  any  exertion  of  his  power,  which  does  not 
involve  the  inffiction  of  pain  or  the  destruction  of  happiness. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  that  a  God  of  perfect 
Venevolence  should  take  {Measure  in  the  misery  of  any  intelligent 
beings,  in  «tef(f  eanmdered.  He  assures  us  that  he  has  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  even  of  nnners,  ill  draerving  as  they  are.  We 
eannot  but  conceive,  that  God  feels  a  reluctance  to  inflict  pain 
wfaieh  would  always  prevent  him  from  doing  it,  had  he  not  imfot- 
tant  ends  in  view  which  require  such  infliction.  A  God  of  infinite 
benevolence  and  eompassion  could  not  have  taken  pleasure  in  the 
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destructioii  of  the  world  by  a  deluge,  or  of  Sodom  bj  fire,  oon- 
sidered  in  itself ;  and  he  never  would  have  caosed  such  sufieriog 
among  his  creatures,  had  not  their  nns  rendered  it  nocwafy. 
So  we  say  of  a  righteous  and  benevolent  judge,  that  he  never 
would  pronounce  sentence  of  death  agunst  any  man,  were  it  not 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  to  the  order  of  the  OQni> 
munity.  And  most  surely  a  judge  would  never  consent  that 
Us  own  son  should  be  given  over  to  a  disgraeefol  deafli,  imle« 
he  was  convinced  that  reasons  of  great  weight  imperioYBly  de- 
manded it. 

But  there  is  no  case,  in  which  one  can  be  supposed  to  ftd  m 
strong  a  reluctance  to  inflict  sufiering  on  another,  as  Ood  most 
have  felt  to  inflict  suffering  on  Christ.  For  Qod  is  immeasurably 
more  benevolent,  than  any  other  being,  and  must  therefinre  feel  a 
stronger  desire  for  the  complete  hapfuness  of  every  indii^dail, 
and  a  stronger  avermon  to  the  infliction  of  pain.  But  as  his  ody 
begotten  Son  is  infinitely  dearer  to  him  than  any  o&er  being  m 
the  universe,  he  must  have  felt  a  stronger  reluctance  to  inffiet 
evil  upon  him,  than  upon  any  other.  And  it  is  far  less  unreason- 
able to  say,  that  Ood  destroyed  Sodom  by  fire,  and  the  worid  by 
water,  without  any  necessity,  and  that  all  the  ends  of  nx>ral  gov- 
ernment could  have  been  secured  without  the  infliction  of  such 
evil  as  well  as  with  it,  than  to  say,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  sinners  could  have  been  saved  without  it  as 
well  as  with  it.  It  must  be  highly  dishonorable  to  him  to  suppose, 
that  ho  would  put  his  dearly  beloved  Son  to  grief,  and  overwhelm 
him  with  suffering,  had  there  not  been  an  absolute  necesmty  for  it 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  momentous  ends  wluch  his 
benevolence  sought.  Had  not  these  ends  created  a  necessity  and 
a  very  strong  necessity  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  God  would  have  been  infinitely  distant  from  inflicting 
them,  and  would  have  exerted  his  omnipotence  to  prevent  them. 
I  argue  here  from  the  mere  fact,  that  Christ,  according  to  tiie 
appointment  of  God,  did  suffer  and  die  to  make  an  atonement  tor 
sin.  And  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  if  all  intelligent  beings  in  the 
universe  had  been  acquidnted  with  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
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fte  perfect  love  which  Grod  felt  towards  him,  and  then,  without 
any  farther  information,  had  been  spectators  of  the  sufferings 
wluch  Christ  endured  for  the  salvation  of  men,  there  could  have 
been  but  one  sentiment  among  them,  and  that  sentiment  must 
have  been,  that  there  was  some  mighty  reason,  some  most  urgent 
necessity  for  such  sufferings,  or  God  would  never  have  brought 
them  upon  the  head  of  his  beloved  Son.  So  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  '^  If 
he  whose  wisdom  is  infinite  has,  in  point  of  fact,  adopted  the 
plan  of  atonement,  who  will  tell  him  that  he  might  have  done 
otlierwise  ?  Who  will  presume  to  affirm,  that  Gh>d  has  been 
expending  his  wisdom  in  a  useless  device,  and  executing  a 
•oheme  of  stupendous  magnificence,  which  might  all  have  been 
apared?" 

My  aeeand  argument  will  be  derived  from  passages  of  Scripture^ 
which  imply  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
liatt.  26 :  54.  Jesus  signified  to  Peter,  in  reference  to  those 
who  came  with  the  traitor  to  apprehend  him,  that  if  he  chose,  he 
could  speedily  have  legions  of  angels  to  protect  him  from  their 
idolence.  But  he  added  as  a  reason  for  not  doing  this ;  *^  How 
then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  heP^  or 
as  it  might  more  properly  be  translated,  that  it  is  necessary  so  to 
be;  [ovjQ)  d«r /mff^ai.]  So  in  Mark  8:  31;  ^'He  began  to 
teach  them  that  the  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many  things,"  on  du 
twf  vUp  jov  av^^nov  nolXa  nadeip ;  that  it  was  necessary  the  Son 
of  man  should  suffer  many  things.  Luke  24 :  7 :  "  The  Son  of 
man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men ;"  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  delivered.  Do  any  suppose,  that  this 
necessity  was  created  by  the  fact  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  predicted  or  predetermined  ?  But  if  there  had  been  no 
necessity  for  those  sufferings  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
why  did  God  predetermine  them  ?  And  why  did  he  predict 
them  ?  Besides  it  is  signified  in  the  passages  which  speak  of  the 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions,  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  merely 
foretell  the  fact  that  Jesus  should  suffer,  but  that  they  represent 
it  to  be  necessary.  This  necessity  is  brought  directly  to  view, 
John  3 :  14  ;  ''As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 
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•0  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  (jo£ti9g  i^md'^M  Aif  t^  vUi) 
•^eveii  80  It  18  neceamrif  the  Son  of  man  shoold  be  lifted  up,  thai , 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  hare  eteniil 
fife.*'  It  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  those  who  believe  on 
him  might  be  saved.  The  salvation  of  men,  even  of  believen, 
depended  on  Christ's  death.  This  necessity  is  most  strikioj^j 
indicated  by  the  prayer  of  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethaemaiii, 
Overwhelmed  wiUi  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  his  approachiag  deatb 
en  the  cross,  he  repeatedly  oflfbred  up  this  earnest  prayer  ;  —  ^  0 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  The 
second  time,  he  prayed  and  said,  '^  0  my  Father,  if  this  cnp  miy 
not  pass  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  — «  ov  iiwairai  if  it  eamnuft 
pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  ii;,  tiiy  will  be  done."  Now 
we  cannot  admit  the  thought,  that  the  Father  was  indifierent  to 
the  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Son,  much  less  that  he  took  pleaauit 
in  them,  or  inflicted  them  needlessly.  The  prayer  of  Chrii^ 
with  what  follows,  clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  posrible  thai  fho 
oup  should  pass  away  from  him  ;  that  there  was  a  neeeuUy  for 
his  death.  It  is  evident  from  the  very  terms  of  his  prayer,  Uiat 
Christ  himself  apprehended  such  a  necessity.  Indeed  it  was  on 
the  ground  of  this  necessity  that  he  submitted  to  drink  the  cup. 
'*  If  it  be  possible,  let  it  pass  from  me."  But  if  it  be  not  possible 
that  it  should  pass  from  me,  that  is,  if  there  is  a  necessity  that  I 
should  drink  it,  ^^  thy  will  be  done."  What  this  necessity  was, 
we  might  satisfactorily  infer  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  This  was  his  great  object.  When  there- 
fore it  appears,  that  in  the  view  of  his  Father  who  sent  him,  and 
m  his  own  view,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  freed  from  the 
sufferings  of  Calvary,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  die  on  the  cross,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
it  was  thus  necessary  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
object,  namely,  tlie  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
Storr,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden,  says ;  "  It  would 
have  been  altogether  uiconsbtent  with  the  character  of  the  only 
wise  God  to  expose  his  Son  to  such  sufferings,  if  the  object  for 
which  he  died  could  possibly  have  been  otherwise  obtained." 
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HaYing  thus  argued  the  neoesffitj  of  an  atonement  from  thef  bc% 
ftat  an  atonement  has  been  made,  and  from  several  texts  of  Scrip- 
tare  which  clearly  imply  that  there  was  snch  a  necessity,  I  shaD 
BOW  argue  it, 

Thirdly^  from  the  e(mrideraiwn  of  the  divine  aUribute$^  and 
He  wdlrhnown  prmeiples  of  the  divine  government,  I  am  senedble 
that  if  we  should  pursue  tlus  argument  without  special  caution, 
we  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  presumptuous  reasoning 
Mid  unwarrantable  conclusions.  Still  I  thmk  the  argument  may 
be  so  conducted,  as  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  For  although  we 
cannot,  without  definite  information  from  God^s  word  or  prov- 
idence, safely  conclude  in  what  precise  manner  any  one  of  his 
attributes  will  develop  itself,  or  how  the  general  principles  of  his 
government  will  operate  in  regard  to  particular  cases  in  future 
time ;  yet  surely  we  may  reason  with  safety  on  these  subjects  in 
nfarence  to  cases  which  have  ahready  occurred,  and  concerning 
wMch  the  Scriptures  give  particular  instruction.  For  exam[de, 
]l  would  have  been  imposnble  for  any  man,  living  before  the 
dduge  was  predicted,  to  know  that  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  Ood, 
or  any  principle  of  his  government,  would  require  the  destruction 
of  the  world  by  a  universal  deluge.  But  with  the  history  of  that 
dreadful  event  before  us  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  with  the  in- 
struction which  we  there  have  as  to  the  causes  and  ciroumstancec 
of  it,  and  the  ends  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  conclusion,  that  the  justice  and  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  required  that  the  wicked  world  should  be  visited 
with  such  a  tremendous  judgment,  and  that  Grod  saw  such  a  signal 
ponishment  to  be  necessary  to  support  the  principles  and  secure 
ibe  ends  of  his  moral  government. 

But  in  regard  to  the  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ,  we  have 
BKnre  clear  and  certtun  principles  on  which  to  rest  our  conclusion, 
than  m  any  other  case  within  our  knowledge.  For,  in  tie  first 
place,  we  know  the  character  of  God,  —  that  he  possesses  infinite 
holiness  and  justice,  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  that  he  exer- 
eiaes  these  attributes  as  Gk)vemor  of  the  world.  And  as  Gk>d  is 
koly  and  just,  he  will  manifest  his  holiness  and  justice  in  his  ad- 
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inimBiratioii.  And  how  can  he  do  this,  except  by  exeeuting  die 
penalty  of  the  law  in  the  panishment  of  sinnera.  Wb  wisdom 
mnst  evidently  lead  to  this,  because,  if  sin  exists,  we  can  oonceiins 
of  no  other  way  in  which  its  evil  consequences  can  be  prevented, 
and  the  order  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom  secured,-— no  other 
fit  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  desirable  ends.  His  beneto- 
lence  must  require  a  manifestation  of  his  displeasure  agunst  what- 
ever would  tend  to  injure  his  moral  kingdom.  And  how  can  he 
show  his  displeasure,  but  by  withholding  good,  or  inflictiiig  eidlT 
Hie  bestowment  of  happiness  is  an  expression  of  love  and  appro- 
bation. IKsapprobation  and  displeasure  cannot  be  shown  in  tUi 
way.  If  sin  exists,  it  is  from  the  very  nature  of  things  imposriUe 
that  God  should  manifest  the  feelings  of  his  mind  respecting  ife^ 
•xoept  by  the  infliction  of  suflering. 

This  view  of  the  attributes  of  Ood,  and  of  their  operation  in  a 
noral  government,  agrees  perfectiy  irith  the  teachings  of  Us  word* 
He  has  given  us  plain,  definite  commands,  and  has  encouraged  us 
to  obedience  by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  and  for  disobedienoe  hsi 
ttireatencd  punishment.  This  law  expresses  the  mind  of  God  in 
regard  to  our  conduct,  and  develops  the  principles  of  his  moral 
government.  If  you  ask  then  why  God  has  annexed  such  a 
penalty  to  his  law,  and  why  he  will  inflict  such  punishment  upon 
transgressors,  I  answer,  because  he  has  a  benevolent  regard  to 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  must  frown  upon  whatever  aims 
to  injure  those  interests ;  because  he  is  holy,  and  must  feel  a 
hatred  to  that  which  is  contrary  to  his  holiness ;  because  he  is 
just,  and  must  be  disposed  to  pumsh  those  who  disobey,  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  criminality ;  and  because  he  is  wise,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  must  adopt  the  most  suitable  means 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  if  sm  occurs,  must 
vindicate  his  character,  and  guard  against  Uie  evil  consequences 
of  sin,  by  the  only  means  adapted  to  that  purpose,  that  is,  by  a 
righteous  punishment. 

We  see  then  what  is  the  demgn  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and, 
by  se^g  what  is  the  design  of  that  penalty,  we  see  what  is  the 
Beeeesity  of  its  being  executed.    In  tlie  direct  and  regular  ad- 
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ninistratioii  of  God's  moral  governmont,  there  is  the  same  neoes- 
nty  of  his  ezecutiiig  the  penalty  of  ihe  law,  as  there  is  of  hisaeting 
aooording  to  his  own  perfections  and  accomplishing  tiie  great  end 
ef  his  government.  The  punishment  of  rinners  is  necessary,  just 
as  it  is  necessary  that  Qod  should  exercise  his  own  infinite  wisdomi 
and  justice,  and  goodness.  It  is  necessary,  just  as  it  is  neoeesary 
tliat  Gh)d  should  promote  order  and  happmess  in  his  moral  king- 
dom. In  other  words,  it  is  necessary,  just  as  it  is  necessary  that 
Qod  should  be  a  good  moral  Goyemor. 

On  the  same  grounds,  we  prove  the  necesaty  of  an  atonement 
in  order  to  the  for^veness  of  sin.  If  the  punishment  of  vn  is 
remitte4i  and  nothing  comes  in  the  place  of  it  answering  the  same 
ends,  then  it  is  evident  God  ceases  to  act  according  to  his  own 
infinite  perfections.  He  ceases  to  be  a  good  moral  Governor.  He 
oeaseo  to  pursue  the  order  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom.  He 
pros  no  adequate  testimony  of  his  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
■aien  that  which  threatens  ruin  to  his  subjects,  to  pass  without 
any  efiectual  check.  Supposing  then  that  sin  is  not  followed  with 
INuishment  according  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  how  can  God's 
obaraeter  as  a  moral  (Governor  appear  in  an  honorable  light,  and 
tiie  highest  interests  of  his  kingdom  be  secured,  unless  he  substi- 
tutes something  in  ttie  place  of  the  punishment  of  sinners,  whiok 
shall  compass  the  same  ends;  something  which  shall  equally 
manifest  his  holiness  and  justice,  and  his  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  his  kingdom ;  something  which  shall  as  clearly  riiow  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  be  as  effectual  a  safeguard  against  its  prevalence.  I 
•ay  not  now  what  this  substitute  must  be  ;  but  I  say,  if  something 
does  not  come  in  the  place  of  the  threatened  punishment,  which 
shall  equally  answer  the  good  ends  of  punishment,  the  remission 
of  sin  will  occasion  repl  injury  to  God's  moral  kingdom.  This  is 
perfectly  plain.  If  the  punishment  of  sin  is  a  fit  and  effectual 
means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  God's  kingdom,  and  of  exhitnt* 
ing  his  character  in  an  honorable  light,  and  if  this  punishment  is 
withheld,  and  nothing  else  takes  the  place  of  it,  then  all  the  good 
which  would  have  been  secured  to  moral  beings  by  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  is  lost,  and  the  ^ory  <^  Grod's  holiness,  justice,  and 
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goodness  as  moral  Oovemor,  which  would  have  been  displayed  bj 
executing  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  obscured. 

But  what  is  that  which,  by  divine  app<HntDieniy  is  sabatitatod 
for  the  punishment  of  sinners,  and  which  secures  the  same  im- 
portant ends?  According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  the 
repentance  of  sinners.  But  does  repentance  answer  the  sams 
ends  ?  Is  it  adapted  to  answer  them  7  Does  the  fact  that  m* 
ners  repent,  show  God's  holiness  and  justice,  as  their  punishmeiil 
shows  it  ?  Does  it  make  God's  hatred  of  sm  equally  apparent  t 
Is  it  an  equally  powerful  check  to  the  commission  of  sin  f  Is  it 
an  equally  effectual  moans  of  promoting  obedience  and  happiness 
among  intelligent  beings  ?  If  so,  then  it  would  be  perfeady  saft  *' 
and  proper,  and  what  eternal  truth  would  seem  to  dictate,  thai 
every  divine  law,  and  every  human  law  too,  should  go  fisrdi  with 
precisely  this  enforcement,  —  that  the  tran$gres9ar  must  eUkv 
repenty  or  suffer  punishment.  It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  eitter 
one  part  or  the  other  of  this  alternative.  It  would  be  jost  ai 
proper  for  the  law  to  say  merely,  the  soul  that  anneth  diaO 
repenty  as  to  say  merely,  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  would,  on  this  supposition,  do  full  justice  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  To 
be  consistent  with  truth,  the  law  must  stand  thus,  —  the  soul  that 
sinneth  shall  either  repent  or  die.  Thus  too  the  most  important 
laws  of  civil  society  ought  to  stand.  The  man  who  commits 
murder  must  repent,  or  die.  The  thief,  the  highwayman,  must 
re[ient,  or  suffer  imprisonment.  For  who  can  show  any  reason 
why  repentance  may  not  answer  the  ends  of  punishment  in  civil 
society,  as  well  as  under  the  moral  government  of  God  7 

It  is  indeed  evident  from  Scripture,  that  repentance  does 
secure  forgiveness.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  efficacy 
of  repentance  to  procure  forgiveness,  as  well  as  the  offer  of  for- 
giveness on  the  condition  of  repentance,  is  owmg  altogether  to 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is  the  ground  of  every 
proposal  which  is  made,  and  of  every  measure  which  is  adopted, 
in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Repentance  would  not 
have  been  enjoined  nor  for^veness  proffered,  except  in  virtna 
of  the  atonement  oi  CViiie^. 
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The  queition  then  retarns,  what  is  that  which  by  divine 
appomtmenty  is  substitated  for  the  punishment  of  rinners,  and 
which  answers  the  same  important  ends?  The  true  Scripture 
answer  iS|  the  ezjoatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  redeemed  us 
firam  the  corse  of  the  law  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  And  a 
careful  examination  of  the  subject  and  of  the  representatimis  cf 
Scripture  respecting  it,  will  clearly  show,  that  the  sufferings  cf 
Christ  did  in  fiact  secure  the  same  ends,  as  would  have  been 
secured  by  the  punishment  of  onners.  The  death  of  Christ,  as 
an  ej^iatory  sacrifice,  made  known  the  ill  desert  of  sin  and  God's 
hatred  of  it,  — -  it  showed  that  (jod  is  a  God  of  holbess  and  jus- 
tifle  and  goodness,  —  it  manifested  his  high  regard  to  the  principles 
of  a  moral  government,  and  to  the  permanent  order  and  happness 
of  intelligent  beings.  And  I  am  sure  that  Christ's  suffering?  for 
our  sins,  connected  with  his  perfect  holiness  and  the  love  which 
the  Father  had  for  him,  must  make  an  appeal  to  the  moral  senn- 
hilities  id  men,  which  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  as  powerful  a  check 
to  the  commission  of  sin,  as  &e  infliction  of  deserved  punishmeiit 
OB  transgressors  themselves  could  have  been. 
.  We  see  then  that  Christ's  death  was  appointed  by  God  as  a 
substitute  for  the  punishment  of  rinners ;  that  it  answered  the 
same  purposes ;  that  it  made  substantially  the  same  display  of 
God's  attributes  and  the  principles  of  his  government,  and  has 
the  same  efficacy,  though  far  superior  in  degree,  to  promote  the 
permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  Now  on  supposition  that 
sinners  are  to  be  exempted  from  merited  punishment,  there  was 
evidently  the  same  necessity  for  an  atcmement  by  tiie  death  of 
Christ,  as  there  would  have  been,  without  that  atonement,  for  the 
punishment  of  sinners.  K  you  know  what  necessity  there  ori^n- 
ally  was  for  annexmg  a  penalty  to  the  law,  and  for  inflicting 
punishment  upon  transgressors,  you  know  what  necessity  there 
was  for  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  on  supposition  that 
sinners  were  to  be  for^ven.  The  ends,  for  which  a  penalty  was 
annexed  to  the  law,  are  vastly  important,  and  must  be  accom- 
plished in  one  way  or  another.  If  they  are  not  accomplished 
aoooiding  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  by  the  merited  sufforingp 
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of  tranagreasoTS,  there  is  an  obvious  necessity  that  they  ahonild  be 
accomplished  in  another  way  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  provinoDB 
of  divino  grace,  by  the  substituted  sufferings  of  a  Redeemer. 
Should  not  these  ends  be  accomplished  either  by  the  punidimeiit 
of  sinners,  or  by  the  death  of  a  substitute,  the  support  of  moral 
government  would  be  taken  away,  on  would  be  licensed,  and  dis- 
order and  misery  would  reign. 

My  reasoning,  you  perceive,  rests  on  those  attributes  of  God 
and  those  principles  of  moral  government,  which  are  made  known 
by  Scripture,  and  by  the  common  course  of  divine  providence. 
The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Ood  being  what 
be  is,  a  holy,  just,  and  benevolent  Governor ;  his  subjects  being 
what  they  are,  rational  and  moral  agents  ;  and  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  his  administration  being  what  they  are ;  there  is  an 
obvious  necesrity  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  sinnen 
according  to  tiie  tenor  of  the  law,  or,  if  not,  that  their  Redeemer, 
as  a  vicarious  sufferer,  should  endure  that  which  will  answer  die 
same  ends  as  would  have  been  answered  by  the  punishment  of 
sinners.  This  necessity  cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  that 
God  possesses  such  attributes,  or  that  he  has  established  such  a 
government  over  moral  beings,  or  that  moral  beings  are  possessed 
of  such  a  nature  and  are  influenced  in  such  a  manner,  as  the 
Scriptures  show.  When  therefore  we  assert  that  an  atonement 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
that  God  could  not  forgive  sin  without  it,  we  assert  that  which  is 
in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  God.  For  it  is  the  same  as  to 
say,  that  God  is  so  good  a  being  that  he  cannot  but  show  his 
displeasure  against  so  destructive  an  evil  as  sin,  and  cannot  but 
seek  the  welfare  of  his  intelligent  offepring.  If  we  had  lower 
conceptions  of  the  holiness  and  justice  and  imiversal  benevolence 
of  God  as  Governor  of  the  world,  we  might  tliink  he  could  very 
easily  and  safely  pardon  sin  without  taking  sucb  pains  to  prepare 
the  way  for  pardon  and  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  might 
otherwise  flow  from  it  to  his  moral  kingdom.  Or  if  we  had  lower 
conceptions  of  the  criminality  and  hurtful  tendency  of  sin,  we 
might  think  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  public  testimony 
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agunst  it  by  the  death  of  a  Mediator.  And  it  is  in  mj  ^ew  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment, do  entertain  low  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  Qod,  par- 
ticularly of  his  holiness  and  justice  —  and  of  his  benevolence  too 
as  related  to  the  welfare  of  his  vast  moral  empire.  They  make 
much  of  God's  compassion  and  kindness  to  sinners,  considered  in 
their  private,  individual  capacity,  and  think  he  need  not  and 
cannot  be  so  severe,  as  to  doom  them  to  hopeless  misery.  But 
they  overlook  the  benevolent  regard  which  he  has  to  the  perma- 
nent order  and  happiness  of  his  universal  kingdom.  They  view 
God  in  the  light  of  a  judge  who  feels  more  for  a  criminal  at  the 
bar,  than  for  the  whole  community,  and  who  cannot  be  so  severe 
as  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death  upon  the  guilty  individual, 
tiiough  such  sentence  is  required  by  a  wise  and  necessaxy  law. 
Those  who  reject  the  atonement  are,  I  think,  chargeable  with 
a  palpable  disregard  of  the  most  glorious  perfections  of  God,  with 
underrating  the  evil  of  rin,  and  with  a  manifest  indifierence  to 
the  honor  of  Gknl's  holy  law  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom. 
And  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  while  they  retain  such  low  concep- 
tions pn  these  subjects,  no  reasoning  whatever  is  likely  to  have 
any  effect  upon  them.  The  only  remedy  for  their  error  in  regard 
to  the  atonement  is,  that  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  should  be  brought  to  entertain  Scriptural  views  of  God,  of 
lus  law,  and  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Let  them  be  brought  to  this,  and 
diey  will  at  once  see  and  feel,  that  without  atoning  blood  there 
oould  be  no  renusaon.  Their  error  is  at  bottom  a  practical  one, 
and  it  ougiht  to  be  treated  accordingly. 


LECTURE    LXXVIII. 


TBI    DOCtRmS    Of    StTBSTITimOir    OB    VICASI0U8    BUVFERDrOI 

MORS    PABTICULARLT    COKSIDEKED. 


I  HAVE  frequently  spoken  of  Christ  as  Bodbring  in  our  sledl, 
and  of  his  sufierings  as  Ticarious.  These  and  other  phrasaa  cf 
the  same  import  have  been  familiarl;  empbyed  by  the  most  leaned 
and  pious  divines  in  Christendom,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  eiproai 
ing,  in  a  convenient  form,  what  they  have  understood  the  Scrip- 
tures to  teach  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  Then 
phrases  are  still  in  familiar  use.  They  are  mterwoven  with  the 
religious  discourse  and  associated  with  the  devout  feelings  of 
intelligent  Christians.  And  they  will  in  all  probability  continue 
to  be  employed  much  as  they  have  been.  And  why  should 
they  not  ?  Tliere  are  no  forms  of  speech  which  seem  better . 
suited  to  express  the  very  fact  which  the  Scriptures  plainly  set 
forth. 

It  is  not  my  present  design  to  give  a  particular  and  full  answer  to 
the  objections  urged  against  the  forms  of  speech  above  mentioned. 
I  propose,  however,  to  show  that  the  same  objections  lie  agunst 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  against  the  language  by  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine.  It  is  stud  by  those  who  object 
to  the  common  phraseology,  that  if  Christ  took  the  place  of  sinr 
ners  and  suffered  in  tlieir  stead,  neither  law  nor  justice  could 
demand  more  of  them.  And  how  could  the  wrath  of  God  abide 
on  them,  as  it  does  even  on  the  elect  before  they  belieTei  after 
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CSuriai  had  endured  the  curse  of  tiie  law  as  their  substitute -7 
Now  jnat  take  the  expression  of  Scripture,  ^^  that  Christ  died 
lor  our  sins/'  —  **  that  he  suffered  for  uns,  the  just  for  the 
vijnaf  The  objector  maj  say,  if  Christ  has  died  for  our  sins, 
kow  can  we  also  be  eiqposed  to  die  £»:  them  ?  After  our  Be- 
deemer  has  suftred  for  us,  how  could  it  be  just  in  Gh)d  still  to 
fmnidi  us  for  our  sins,  and  that  as  severely  as  though  Christ  had 
SBTer  Buflbred  ?  Does  not  this  imply  either  that  all  which  Christ 
foftred  for  our  «ns  stands  for  nothing,  or  that  God  considers  it 
lij^t  to  require  a  double  punishment  for  the  same  sins,  first  of 
Cbxist,  and  then  of  us  ? 

nie  objection,  you  see,  is  as  plausible  against  the  language  of 
ficripture,  as  against  the  phrases  above  montioncd.  And  it  is  m 
for  a  Tsrj  plam  reason,  namely,  that  these  phr&ses  and  the  laa- 
of  Scripture  evidently  mean  the  same  thmg.  This  is  the 
I  give  to  those  who  profess  to  hold  t!ie  Scripture  doctrine 
$t  aloDement,  and  yet  object  to  the  common  method  of  deagnatiz^ 
the  gdfcringB  of  Christ,  as  substituted,  or  vicarious. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  substitution  never  implies,  thai 
thing  substituted  is  exactly  like  that  for  which  it  is  substi- 
Tbe  oontrary  is  generally  implied,  that  is,  one  thing  is 
— batituted  in  place  of  another,  beeame  it  is  different^  and  i» 
iiwufof  fnfmrtd.  For  example,  a  man  lays  aside  strong  drink, 
substitates  water  in  its  place.  A  bank  note  is  a  substitute 
liver  and  gold. 

Sut  if  substitution  does  not  imply  that  the  thmg  substituted  has 
exact  likeness  to  that  for  which  it  is  substituted,  what  does  it 
oqply  f  It  implies,  that  it  anmoen^  or  i$  intended  to  answer  the 
smme  w  a  mmlar  purpose.  It  comes  m  the  place  of  the  other,  as 
ta  its  use,  or  end.  Water  ^ves  refreshment  better  than  strong 
jhink,  and  is  therefore  substituted  for  it.  A  bank  note  is  a  sub- 
•lititte  for  silver  and  gold,  because  in  pecuniary  transactions  it 
SBSwen  the  same  purpose,  although  in  respect  to  the  other  uses 
df  olver  and  gold  it  cannot  be  a  substitute.  It  is  true  generally, 
lhait<me  tiling  is  ^ken  of  as  a  substitute  for  uiother  not  in  all 
inpoets,  hstonly  in  Ae  partieular  respect  intwided.    The  design 
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of  BubstitutioD,  and  its  neeessarj  limitations,  must  in  ereij  i^ 
stance  be  determined  from  Scripture  and  from  the  obnoos  natras 
and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  sabstitntion  in  the  case  before  as  relates  to  the  ends  «C 
ponishment  in  God's  moral  adnumstration.  K  Chiisf  a  mdb§^ 
ingB  answered  the  same  ends,  as  would  hare  been  answered  bj 
oar  enduring  the  sufferings  which  are  deserved,  his  aoflerioig^  aw 
in  that  respect  vicarious.  The  language  is  here  used  in  fts 
same  manner  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  oUiar  n^ 
jects.  So  that  if  it  is  liable  to  objections  when  used  in  relatioa 
to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  it  is  equally  so  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  subjects.  The  mbtake  in  this,  as  in  othsr 
instances,  has  arisen  firom  presang  the  meamng  of  language  bf 
yond  due  limits,  and  carrying  it  to  an  unreasonable  extreme* 

But  the  chief  object  I  now  have  in  view,  is  to  show,  thai  umUm 
ChrUt  woi  our  auiatitute,  and  hi$  mfferingn  moarwmj  htM  dt&A 
eould  not  have  answered  the  ends  intended.  Suppose  then,  As 
holy  Saviour  had  died,  not  as  our  substitute,  not  in  our  place,  bet, 
so  to  speak,  in  his  own  place,  or  for  himself.  What  display  codd 
his  death  have  made  of  the  moral  perfections  of  Gk>d  ?  How 
could  it  have  shown  his  hatred  of  sin,  or  his  justice  in  punishing 
it  ?  And  how  could  it  have  given  support  to  his  law  ?  Let  a 
perfectly  holy  angel  be  exhibited  before  intelligent,  moral  beingi 
as  an  example  of  extraordinary  suffering.  How  can  ttiis  show 
God's  hatred  of  sin  —  seeing  the  angel  has  no  sin  which  GK>d  can 
hate,  and  for  which  he  can  inflict  suffering  ?  How  can  it  show 
God's  justice  —  seeing  the  angel  has  done  nothing  for  which 
justice  can  inflict  evil  upon  him  ?  How  can  it  support  God's  law 
—  seeing  it  is  an  event  directly  in  the  face  of  that  law  — an  in- 
stance of  great  suffering  without  anything  to  deserve  it,  and 
where  the  law  promised  unmingled  enjoyment  ?  Would  not  ths 
impression  made  by  such  an  example  of  suffering,  considered  hj 
itself,  be  dishonorable  to  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  to  his  Law? 
Would  it  not  mdicate,  that  he  was  displeased  with  holinesif 
Would  it  not  imply  that  he  was  wanting  in  that  principle  of  justice, 
which  would  lead  him  to  treat  his  subjects  according  to  thoir 
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oharaeter  ?  Would  it  not  detract  from  the  influence  of  law,  as  it 
iroald  endently  be  a  frown  upon  obedience  ?  Such  clearly  would 
be  the  tendency  of  severe  suffering  in  a  hcij  angel.  And  such,  but 
bHI  more  hasardous  and  dreadful,  would  be  the  tendency  of  suf- 
fering in  the  Son  of  God,  standing  by  himself,  and  suffering  on  his 
own  account.  It  would  produce  confusion  and  darkness  and  di»- 
trcBS  in  Hie  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  subvert  his  moral  govern* 
nent.  Now  what  possible  way  is  there,  in  which  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  could  manifest  the  ri^teousness  of  God  as  a  moral 
Governor,  or  give  support  to  his  law,  or  answer  any  good  end  what- 
ever, except  by  his  coming  into  a  real  and  very  near  relation  to 
mnners,  and  so  occupying  their  place,  that,  in  the  eye  of  God 
md  his  kingdom,  his  nufferingn  shall  be  instead  of  theirs  f  Ks 
relation  to  sinners  must  be  no  fiction,  no  illusion,  but  a  .reality. 
As  a  sufferer,  he  must  be  substituted  for  them.  And  as  to  the 
ends  to  be  answered  by  the  penalty  of  the  law,  his  sufferingjs 
Bust  stand  in  the  place  of  theirs ;  that  is,  he  must  suffer  and  die 
for  ikeir  smSj  instead  of  their  suffering  for  their  own  sins.  I 
layi  there  must  be  this  substitution.  Christ  must  stand  in  the 
.  place  of  sinners,  and  his  suffering!  i^^^t  be  vicarious,  or  they 
0ould  not  in  any  conceivable  way  answer  the  ends  above  mention- 
ed. They  could  not  manifest  God's  hatred  of  sin,  for  on  that 
■oppodtion  his  sufferings  would  not  in  any  sense  be  on  account 
of  sin.  They  certsunly  would  not  be  for  his  own  sin ;  and  they 
would  not  be  for  our  sin,  as  that  would  be  making  his  sufferings 
stand  in  ttie  place  of  ours.  There  must  be  this  substitution,  or  his 
Bufferings  could  not  manifest  God's  regard  to  his  law,  and  his  de- 
termination to  support  its  authority.  For  in  case  of  transgression, 
fliere  is  no  conceivable  way,  in  which  (}od  can  manifest  this  re- 
gard to  his  law,  but  by  the  infliction  of  evil  for  the  transgression. 
The  direct  way  of  doing  this  as  pointed  out  by  the  law,  is  to  in- 
ffict  the  merited  evil  upon  transgressors  themselves.  If  the 
penalty  of  the  law  is  not  executed  upon  them,  and  if  no  one  comes 
in  to  endure  it  in  their  place,  and  on  account  of  their  transgres- 
Bon,  (hen  what  does  Qoi  do  to  show  a  regard  to  his  law,  or  to 
support  its  authority?    Nothing,  but  pardoning  sin;  that  is, 
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Bothing  but  not  ezeeuting  A«  pemaUy.  Unkfls  Christ's  safieiiagi 
refer  to  this  penalty,  and  come  in  the  place  of  our  merited  pwili- 
ment  m  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  tnilj  he  for  our  ms,  disj 
cannot  in  anj  way  show  God's  regard  to  Us  violated  law  and  Ui 
determination  to  support  its  authority.  The  law  was  nolctad  \sj 
nt*  And  any  snfferingii  which  can  answer  the  purpose  of  maq^pal^ 
kig  this  law,  thus  riolated,  and  preventing  the  evil  conseqiMncai 
of  our  transgressions,  must  evidently  be  eiih^  our  onm  nffermg^ 
#r  the  mfferinffi  of  another  in  our  flaee^  and  on  owr  oiceomiL 
Here  we  are  brought  back  to  the  Scripture  xepresentatioii,  thai 
*^  Christ  suffered  for  our  nns,  the  just  Uxt  the  unjust.''  It  is  thil 
meariowmest  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  gives  them  tbeir 
significancy  and  their  efficacy.  As  his  suffimngB  came  in  the 
place  of  the  just  suffering  of  transgressors,  they  answered  the 
same  ends,  making  the  same  displays  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
pvmg  the  same  support  to  his  holy  law. 

Several  speculative  writers,  who  are  counted  on  the  oda  of 
orthodoxy,  seem  to  have  made  it  their  bunness  to  show  what  Hnb 
Scriptures  ought  to  teach  as  to  the  atonement,  not  what  they  d$ 
teach.  And  some  of  these  writers  inquire,  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  those  phrases  which  represent 
Christ  as  suffering  in  our  stead,  and  whether  other  fonns  of  speech 
might  not  be  introduced,  which  would  express  what  we  intend 
more  clearly.  To  this  I  reply,  first,  that  there  appeals  to  be  no 
language  which  so  obviously  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  as  that  which  represents  Christ  as  our 
substitute,  and  his  sufferings  as  vicarious.  Secondly;  suppose 
that  this  language  has  been  misapprehended,  and  that  it  may  in 
some  instances  occasion  erroneous  ideas ;  still  I  am  confident  diat 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued  is,  not  to  lay  aside  the  language, 
but  clearly  to  explain  it,  and  to  use  it  in  a  proper  manner.  And 
as  the  language  is  so  well  suited  to  the  subject,  this  may  earily  be 
done.  And  in  regard  to  such  cases  generally,  it  seems  to  ma 
altogether  expedient,  and  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ| 
to  retain  the  wonis  and  phrases  which  are  in  good  use,  still  doing 
all  we  can  to  disentangle  them  from  fidse  and  ambiguous  rigaifi- 
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ottioDfl,  and  to  make  them  the  medium  of  convejmg  the  troth 
ekarlj  and  exactly  to  the  nunds  of  men. 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  give  a  correct  definition  of 
Hnb  atonement.     On  this  sabject  I  shall  offer  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Eyery  jnst  definition,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  must  clearly 
•xpresB  the  principal  properties  belonging  to  Uie  thing  defined, 
especially  thoee  which  distinguish  it  firom  all  other  things.  That 
sorely  cannot  be  a  just  and  adequate  definition,  which  will  apply 
to  other  things  as  well  as  the  thmg  defined. 

2b  atone  far^  in  its  common  use,  signifies  to  make  amende  for 
mi  v^ifury^  or  to  give  eatirfaction  for  an  offence.  But  our  present 
eonoem  is  with  the  word  in  the  theological  sense.  What  is  the 
atonement  ^rtiich  the  gospel  reveals,  and  which  prepares  the  way 
fiur  our  salvation  ?  Suppose  it  should  be  defined  thus :  the  atone- 
ment is  that  which  brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  Qoi  and 
■mien,. or  that  which  prepares  the  way  for  our  salvation.  I  do 
noi  regMd  these  definitions  as  fiEdse  or  incorrect,  but  as  drfeethe. 
We  coold  never  learn  from  such  definitions  as  these,  whether  the 
atonement  which  brings  about  ttie  reconciliation,  or  prepares  the 
way  for  our  for^veness,  was  made  by  ourselves,  or  by  an  angel, 
or  by  Christ ;  nor  could  we  learn  whether  it  was  made  by  per- 
fcnping  some  useful  action,  or  by  enduring  suffering,  or  by  some 
other  consideration.  These  definitions  fail  of  giving  a  full  and 
apeoific  description  of  the  thing  intended.  It  is  as  though  I 
diodd  ask,  what  a  thief,  now  in  prison,  owes  to  civil  government ; 
Md  instead  of  pointing  out  the  exact  punishment  which  the  law 
thxeatons  for  stealmg,  you  should  say  indefinitely,  he  owes  tiiat 
wfaieh  will  answer  the  demands  of  justice,  and  which,  when  paid, 
wiD  reatore  him  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Suppose  then  that 
any  one  should  define  the  atonement  to  be  that  which  displays  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  Gh>d  as  moral  (Governor,  and  ^ves  support 
and  influence  to  his  law.  Such  a  definition  as  this,  besides  being 
too  general,  would  want  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
definitton,  namely,  a  dear  distinction  between  the  thing  defined 
and  treiyttung  else.    There  are  vezy  maiqr  things  which  diqdaj 
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the  holiness  and  jostice  of  Chxl,  and  give  rapport  to  his  law.  'Bm 
destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge,  and  of  Sodom  bj  fire,  aai 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army,  and  a  thousand  otiier  inatancea 
of  punishment,  have  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  hoGneis 
and  justice  of  God  as  moral  Governor,  and  vindicated  and  fop- 
ported  his  law.  Such  a  definition  would  make  no  ^atinctioi! 
between  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  any  mgnal  pnniahment  of  the 
wicked.  And  surely  that  must  be  a  very  defective  definition, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  rafferings  of  Ohrisi  and 
the  punishment  of  transgressors,  and  which  will  apply  to  one  of 
them  just  as  well  as  to  the  otiier. 

But  it  may  be  said,  this  is  the  representation  which  is  made  of 
the  atonement  in  Bom.  8 :  25 ;  *^  Whom  Qod  hath  set  fiirtfa  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  rigjiteoai^ 
ness  for  the  remission  of  sins/'  etc.  Here  the  Apostle  reproeenlB 
the  atonement  as  designed'  to  declare  or  make  manifeet  the  ri^i^ 
eousness  of  God.  Be  it  so.  It  was  evidentiy  one  of  the-  obfeeli 
of  Christ's  death  to  declare  tiie  righteousness  of  God.  Bat  pmit* 
ing  out  one  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  death  is  not  to  give  a  satis- 
factory definition  of  the  atonement.  We  know  it  is  the  oligect  of 
everything  which  exists  to  display  the  glory  of  God.  But  it  is  no 
proper  definition  of  any  one  particular  thing  to  say,  it  is  that 
which  displays  the  glory  of  God.  The  single  text  referred  to  does 
not  stop  with  saving,  that  the  propitiation  for  sin  was  dedgned  to 
declare  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  goes  further,  and  mfbnos 
us  tvJu)  made  the  propitiation^  and  that  he  made  it  by  Mm  Nood^  and 
that  it  was  made  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Bo  that, 
if  we  would  give  a  definition  of  the  atonement  that  shall  cor- 
respond  merely  with  this  single  passage,  we  must  do  more  than 
say,  it  is  that  which  displays  the  holiness  and  nghteoosness  of  God. 
We  are  here  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  made  projHtaation  by  his 
bleed  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  God's  righteousness,  so  that  be 
might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  those  who  believe.  But  in 
making  out  a  definition  of  this  great  doctrine  of  ChristiaiHtj,  we 
must  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  sin^e  passage  of  Seriptnre,  bnt 
attend  to  all  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  sabjeot    And 
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we  must  fimme  a  defimtion  that  shall  oontain  a  plain  oatUne  of  the 
sobjeoty  and  diatingniih  it  from  eTerything  else.  Now  the  Scrip- 
tores  teach  tibe  momentoiis  &ct,  that  Ckmt  died  as  an  estpiatoiy 
eaerifice.  A  defimtkm  of  the  atonement  must  then  contain  this 
fiict  But  the  Scriptares  teach  also  that  Christ  suflEered  and  died^ 
not  on  acoonnt  of  any  nn  in  himself,  bat  far  our  rim^  the  ju^.t 
fur  ike  ut^'ueL  This  essential  point  must  be  contained  in  a  just 
definition,  especially  as  this  vioariousness  of  his  su&rings  is  the 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  suflEeringii  which 
moral  agents  endure  on  account  of  their  own  sins.  The  Scrip- 
tures further  teach,  that  Christ  by  Jde  death  manifested  God's 
righieousnessj  and  they  teach  by  implication  that  his  death  arv- 
ewered  ike  same  ends  as  would  have  been  anewered  hy  our  suffer- 
ing for  ourselves  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law.  This  design  and 
eflbct  of  the  atonement,  in  respect  to  the  divine  character  and 
administration,  must  be  mentioned  in  the  definition,  as  also  its 
deagn  and  effect  in  regard  to  us ;  that  is,  our  forgioenese  and 
eomfleU  salvation.  Theseltlnnk  are  thenuun  points  in  the  Scrip- 
tore  doctrine  of  atonement ;  and  these  are  sufficient  to  show  its  na- 
ture, and  to  distinguish  it  from  everything  else.  If  then  you  inquire 
in  what  did  the  atonement,  which  the  Scriptures  reveal,  primarily 
eoDoat,  or  by  what  was  it  made  ?  I  reply,  hy  Christ* s  euffering  for 
eur  fm,  m  our  stead,  that  is,  hy  his  vicarious  sufferings.  If  you  in- 
quire what  ends  these  vicarious  sufferings  answered  ?  I  reply,  as  to 
God  and  his  law,  they  answered  substantially  the  same  ends  as 
would  have  been  answered  by  our  suffering  for  our  own  ans ;  and 
their  end  as  to  us,  was  to  procure  our  forgiveness  and  eternal  life, 
including  sanctification  and  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  A  brief 
defimtion  of  tiie  atonement  then  might  be  given  in  some  such 
manner  as  this :  It  is  Christ*  s  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death 
ef  the  crosSj  in  the  place  of  sinners  j  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  violated  laWj  mamfesting  the  righteousness  of  Chd,  making 
expiation  for  sin,  and  procuring  forgiveness^  sanctificaiionj  and 
eternal  life  far  aU  believers.  I  do  not  g^ve  this  as  tiie  only  proper 
definition ;  for  it  may  be  varied,  and  made  more  or  less  particular 
and  full,  as  occasion  requires. 
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Bey.  Oeorge  Payne,  LL.  D.,  sajra ;  ^^  The  atonement  may  be 
defined  as  that  satia&M^tion  for  sm,  wluch  was  rendered  to  God  as 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  bj  the  perfect  obedience  onto 
death  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  —  a  satisfiiotaon  which  has  re- 
moved every  obstacle,  resolting  from  the  divine  perfections  and 
government,  to  the  bestowment  of  mercy  upon  the  guilty.''  But 
however  varied  and  however  short  the  definitioQ  may  be,  it  shoold 
always  present  snch  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  as  wiU  show  what 
it  is  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  will  dearly  diBtingoish  it 
from  everything  else. 


LECTURE    LXXIX. 


nOPniATIOH.  SATISFACTION  OF  JTJ8TI0B.  DID  CHRIST  AITBWM 
THB  DEMANDS  09  THB  LAW  AND  ENDUBl  ITS  PENALTY  ?  W» 
HB  PAY  THB  DEBT  OF  SINNERS?  DID  HE  CANCEL  Zn 
CLAIMS  OF  THB  LAW  AGAINST  TRANS0RESS0B8  ? 

It  is  my  earnest  and  devoat  desire  to  treat  this  fbandatioB 
doetrine  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  nothing  shall  be  left  doubtlid 
er  obscore.  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  thoagh  it  may  render 
some  repetition  nnavoidable,  to  explain  several  phrases  and  ansiror 
several  inqniries  relating  to  the  sabject  more  distinctly  and  toOjj 
tiian  was  consistent  with  my  plan  in  the  preceding  Lectures. 

1.  Christ  i$  $aid  to  have  made  a  propitiatian  far  our  mm. 
What  M  the  precise  meaning  of  this  expreeeioHj  and  of  other 
mmUar  expressions  f 

Ibe  words  propitiation,  atonement^  and  reoondUation,  have  the 
same  general  sense ;  that  is,  the  means  of  rendering  Chd  pr^^ 
pitious  to  sinners  J  —  the  means  of  averting  merited  panishmsnl 
from  them,  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  God, 
and  procuring  his  special  &vor.  The  change  produced  in  tins 
ease  is  not  in  the  character  or  any  of  the  attributes  of  God,  bal 
m  his  administrabum  towards  sinners^  a$id  in  their  daraeter  ami 
state.  The  perfections  and  purposes  of  God  and  the  prindples  of 
Us  government,  are  absolutely  immutable.  But  this  very  ina- 
mutability  of  Qoi  may,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  lead  ts 
a  change  in  his  conduct  towards  his  creatures,  and  this  may  ba 
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ftUowed  by  a  change  in  them.  As  nnners,  we  deserve  pamdi* 
ment,  and  Grod,  as  our  Lawgiver  and*  Judge,  has  threatened  to 
inflict  it.  But  on  account  of  a  new  and  most  important  mea- 
sure in  the  moral  world,  that  is,  the  mediation  of  Christ,  he  ftp- 
gives  our  ons,  and  treats  us  with  favor.  What  Christ  did  and 
suffered  in  our  behalf,  procured  this  favor ^  and  this  is  die  same  as 
to  say,  it  rendered  Ovd  propiUatu.  It  is  sometimes  said  the 
atonement  rendered  God  merciful.  And  this  is  true,  if  God's 
being  merciful  means,  his  actually  exercismg  mercy  towards  us, 
or  bestowing  upon  us  the  blesfflngs  of  his  mercy.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  many  mstances,  and  always  when  we 
pray  that  God  would  be  merciful  to  us.  We  do  not  pray  that  God 
would  change  his  perfections,  but  that  he  would  bestow  upon  us 
the  firuits  of  his  compassion  and  love.  Unitarians  reject  the  doo* 
trine  of  atcmement  on  the  pretence  that  it  represents  God  as 
wanting  in  mercy,  and  as  needing  to  be  wrou^t  upon  by  some- 
ttung  firom  without,  before  he  can  be  induced  to  show  us  any 
flivor.  But  they  are  plainly  inconsistent  with  themselves;  for 
they  represent  repentance  as  the  means  of  procuring  divine  for* 
g^venees  and  favor.  And  with  reference  to  their  principles,  we 
nught  very  properly  ask  them,  is  God  so  wanting  in  kindness  that 
he  must  be  wrought  upon  by  our  repentance,  before  he  can  be 
willing  to  bestow  favors  upon  us  ?  To  say  that  God  will  be  favor- 
able to  smners  on  condition  of  their  repentance,  or  that  repent- 
ance is  the  appropriate  means  of  procuring  God's  favor,  imfdies 
just  as  much  want  of  goodness  in  Gxxi,  and  just  as  much  change- 
ableness,  as  to  say  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  pro- 
euring  his  £Eivor.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
implies  that  God  is  changeable,  any  more  than  saying  that  the 
wickedness  of  men  brings  his  judgments  upon  them,  or  is  the 
reason  why  he  inflicts  evil.  The  fact  is,  tiiat  if  Grod  is  infinitely 
and  immutably  wise  and  good,  he  must  conform  his  administration 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  his  subjects,  and  the  state 
of  things  in  his  kingdom.  His  varying  his  conduct  as  circum- 
stances vary,  results  from  his  unchangeable  perfection.  So  when 
we  assert  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  rendering  God 
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propitknis  to  nnnen,  or  the  meauB  of  prooaring  their  fyrprmn&mj 
we  are  fitf  from  imjdjmg  that  God  ia  not,  in  himself,  infinitelj  and 
unchangeably  wise  and  good ;  for  it  was  in  fiust  Ood's  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  fixed  upon  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
means  of  procoring  salvation  for  rinners.  And  when  we  assert 
this,  we  are  fiur  from  implying  any  change  in  the  character  of 
Qod,  inasmuch  as  the  atcmement  produces  its  eflfoct,  not  tgnm  Ae 
perfeetian9  of  his  nature^  hut  upon  the  aeU  of  hi$  admim&tratiim  ; 
that  Uj  ^qnm  ku  treatment  of  emnen.  This  view  of  the  subjeet 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  see  of  the  dispensatioiis 
of  proyidence,  and  with  the  teachingB  of  Scripture.  Many 
changes  occur  in  the  course  of  providence,  changes  from  niersj 
to  judgment,  and  from  judgment  to  mercy.  Scripture  teaches 
tiiat  God  set  finrth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin,  that  he  mij^ 
be  just  and  the  justifier  of  them  who  believe ;  implyfaig  that, 
without  such  a  propitiation,  he  could  not  pardon  and  save  them 
consistently  with  his  justice.  Propitiation^  I  have  said,  is  that 
wkiek  renders  CM  propitiauSj  or  secures  his  fanor.  But  tUs 
pfopitiation,  let  it  be  remembered,  does  not  take  away  on  diminish 
God's  ofqposition  to  the  sinful  character  of  transgressors.  Instead 
of  this,  it  makes  that  opposition  more  visible.  It  does  not  take 
away  or  diminish  God's  hatred  of  sin ;  but  more  clearly  manifests 
it.  It  does  not  lower  the  demand  of  love  and  obedience  which  he 
makes  upon  us  in  his  law,  but  confirms  it.  It  does  not  alter  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  or  detract  from  its  severity,  but  establishes 
and  vindicates  it  as  perfectly  just.  It  is  evidently  in  these  and 
similar  ways,  that  the  death  of  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  for 
sin,  and  thus  procures  salvation  for  sinners  on  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  the  gospel. 

2.  jR  has  been  eomnwn  to  represent  the  sufferings  of  Christy  cr 
his  expiatory  saerifiesj  as  a  satirfaetion  to  divine  justice.  What 
does  this  representation  mean  f    And  is  it  just  and  proper  f 

Be{dy.  The  original  and  exact  sense  of  the  word  satisfocticn 
is,  doing  enough'^ doing  what  is  sufficient.  And  this  is  the 
meaning  which  the  word  commonly  conveys.  Satisfaction  in  any 
ia,  doing  what  is  required  •— doing  enough— doing  what  is 
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wbcwmrj.  Now  aa  to  the  death  of  Christ  by  wfaidi  the  atone- 
ment waa  made  ;  —  who  but  Ood  is  competent  to  jadge  whether 
eiMiigh  waa.  done  —  whether  all  was  done  whieh  the  case  re- 
quired ?  And  what  is  the  judgment  of  God  ?  By  appcmiliiig 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiation,  that  is,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
ouring  fiDrgiveness  for  ajmers,  he  cleariy  expressed  his  mind,  and 
diowed  that  he  judged  it  to  be  sufficient  —  to  be  all  that  the  case 
required.  He  showed  that  he  was  satisfied  with  it.  Had  he  not 
seen  it  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  he  would  not  hafe  ap> 
pomted  it. 

But  was  divine  justice  satisfied  ?  Answer.  When  we  say 
fliat  justice  as  an  attribute  of  God,  or  as  a  principle  of  his  gor- 
emment,  is  satisfied,  we  perwnyy  justice ;  we  speak  of  it  as 
though  it  were  a  person.  This  figure  of  q^eeoh  is  very  commcm. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  thai 
it  is  a  figure  of  speech.  We  come  then  to  the  question;  is 
divine  justice  satisfied  with  Christ  crucified  as  a  propitiation  fir 
am  7  To  determine  this,  consider  a  little  what  is  the  object  of 
divine  justice  — what  it  aims  at -~  what  it  seeks  to  do.  Ex«^ 
msed  according  to  the  common,  regular  course  of  a  moral  govem^ 
ment,  justice  seeks  the  punishment  of  offenders.  This  u  ite 
proximate  end.  But  what  is  its  ultimate  end  ?  What  does  jus- 
tice ultimately  aim  to  accomplish  by  punishment?  The  end 
aimed  at  in  punishment  is,  manifestly,  to  display  the  moral  char- 
acter of  God,  to  express  his  mind  as  to  the  goodness  of  his  law 
and  the  evil  of  sin,  to  support  his  government,  and  to  secure  the 
highest  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  We  know  this  is  the  end  aimed 
jit,  because  it  is  the  end  actually  accomplished.  Now  all  think- 
ing men  Yfho  hold  to  the  dojtrine  of  atonement,  believe  that  the 
vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  answered  all  the  great,  ultimate 
ends  which  divine  justice  sought  in  the  merited  punishment  of 
transgressors  —  ail  the  ends  which  would  have  been  answered, 
had  that  punishment  been  fully  executed  upon  them.  If  then  all 
the  importajit  ends,  which  justice  sought  and  which  it  would 
have  accomplished  by  the  punishment  of  sinners,  are  accom- 
plished by  the  death  of  Christ ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  thai 
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jmAoe  m  8atiB£«d  ?  It  Beems  evident  that  divine  jiistice  mofl 
be  a»  well  satiBfied  with  tiie  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  with  the  pim- 
iphment  of  nnnersi  if  those  sufierings  perfectly  answered  the  ends 
Hhioh  it  aims  at.  If  Chriat's  sufferings  manifest  the  righteout- 
Difla  of  God,  ai)d  honor  his  character  as  much  aa  the  pupisbmeiifc 
of  aiitfiers  oould  have  done ;  if  thej  do  as  muoh  to  discounta- 
muioe  sin,  to  give  influence  to  law,  and  to  promote  order  and  h^i^ 
janeoB  among  intelligent  beings ;  what  more  can  justice  ask  f 
This  is  all  that  the  case  calls  for.  Justice,  seeing  the  good  H 
llimed  at  fullj  accomplished,  sajs,  it  is  mough.  Intelligent^ 
moral  beings  cannot  regard  pun  or  suffering,  in  itself  considore^, 
4i  a  good,  as  an  object  of  desire.  Whenever  it  is  conodered  ii 
de^jnble,  it  is  on  account  of  the  relation  it  has  to  sin,  its  pri^ 
eming  cause,  and  to  the  enda  which  it  is  to  answer.  In  this,  I  think 
aU  must  agree.  And  so  unqnestionabljr  divine  juatice  regpurds  IL 
per  divine  justice  is  not  a  blind  principle  aiming  at  no  em}; 
pnch  less  is  it  a  malevolent  principio  aiming  at  a  bad  end,  ao^ 
delighting  to  inflict  needless  pain.  Now  if  divine  justice  regards 
llie  merited  punishment  of  sinners  as  desirable,  on  account  of  the 
^oda  to  be  answered  hj  it,  it  will  fix  the  degree  of  punishment  ip 
the  ends  of  punishment  require.  If  the  enda  to  be  answered  bj 
punishment  absolutel/  require  that  sinners,  in  their  own  persona, 
libould  suffer  a  great  and  endless  misery ;  justice  will  be  satasfied 
with  nothing  short  of  that.  If  the  important  ends  which  justi^^ 
fims  at  can  be  accomplished  by  a  small  punishment,  it  is  satined 
with  a  small  punishment.  #  And  if  all  the  ends  of  punishment  are 
perfectly  and  safely  accomplished  in  another  way,  that  is,  by  the 
pofierings  of  a  substitute ;  then  justice  is  satisfied  with  that,  and 
aa  well  satisfied  as  it  could  be  by  the  merited  punishment  of  sin- 
ners themselves.  In  this  last  case,  it  is  satisfied,  not  by  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  sinners,  but  by  some- 
thing else  of  as  much  value,  something  which  answers  all  the  ondl 
eimed  at  as  wellf  If  God  really  looks  upon  the  punishment  of 
nnners  as  desirable,  in  itself  considered,  why  has  he  taken  so  mudi 
pains  to  save  them  firom  it  ?  And  if  he  looka  upon  the  happinev 
yoju  II.  40 
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of  rinnera  as  in  itself  undeorable,  then  why  lias  he  done  eo  nraeh 
to  secure  it? 

Should  yoa  find  anj  diflBeultj  remumng,  yon  may  peihapi 
remove  it  by  varying  the  phraseology.  To  ask  whether  the  jm- 
tiee  of  God  is  satisfied,  is  the  same  in  regard  to  sense,  as  to  ask 
whether  a  ju9t  God  is  satisfied,  or  whether  Ood  is  satisfied  Ai 
rupeet  to  his  ju$tlcef  For  surely  we  are  not  to  conceive  fbit 
God  and  his  justice  are  two  separate  beings.  The  question  ki 
then,  whether  God,  as  a  just  moral  Governor,  is  satisfied  with  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ,  instead  of  the  punishment  of  sinners  ?  Now 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  it,  then  why  did  he  appoint  it  ?  And 
why  has  he  in  so  many  ways  shown  his  approbation  of  it  ?  Why 
was  he  so  well  pleased'  in  Christ,  who  came  for  the  very  purpose 
of  sufiering  in  our  stead,  and  thus  procuring  our  salvatkmT 
Why  did  he  raise  Christ  from  the  dead,  thus  giving  testimonj 
that  he  accepted  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  by  his  death,  and  coo- 
firming  him  in  the  character  of  a  Redeemer?  And  why  does  he 
offer  eternal  life  to  sinners,  and  actually  bestow  it  upon  believert, 
on  the  ground  of  Christ's  death  ?  The  whole  expression  which 
God  has  made  of  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  vicarious  death 
of  Christ,  18  an  expression  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

Farther.  If  the  justice  of  God  is  not  satisfied  with  the  expi- 
atory sacrifice  of  Christ,  then  where  is  the  harmony  of  the  divme 
attributes  ?  If  justice  is  not  satisfied,  then  justice  and  (rod's 
other  attributes  are  not  agreed.  Benevolence  or  goodness  is 
satisfied  ;  wisdom  is  satisfied  ;  but  justice  is  not  satisfied.  And 
so  God's  attributes  are  at  war  among  themselves.  Or  if  you 
speak  of  God  himself;  then  the  substituted  sufferings  satined 
him,  as  to  his  benevolence  and  mercy,  and  satisfied  him  as  to  his 
wisdom,  but  did  not  satisfy  him  as  to  his  justice.  As  to  his  jus- 
tice, the  death  of  Christ  is  not  enough.  Though  it  answered  all 
the  ends  of  punishment  as  to  the  character  and  government  of 
God,  the  honor  of  his  law,  and  the  order  and  happiness  of  lus 
kingdom,  yet  justice  does  not  feel  this  to  be  sufficient.  It  is 
still  dissatisfied.  Why  ?  Because  sinners  themselves  are  not 
punished  as  they  deserve.     Dime  justice  will  never  be  at 
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while  any  are  sayed.  It  will  always  feel  a  craviDg  deaire,  whiok 
nothing  can  satisfy  but  the  endless  misery  of  all  pardoned  offen^ 
dere ; — while  it  is  still  true  that  Ood's  holiness  and  righteousness 
and  the  evil  of  nnning  against  him  are  more  clearly  displayed, 
his  whde  character  more  honored,  his  law  better  supported)  and 
the  good  of  his  kingdom  more  effectually  secured  without  their 
misery^  than  with  it.  And  it  finally  comes  to  this,  that  God  haa 
adopted  a  plan  of  conduct,  and  has  taken  immense  pains  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  and  yet  after  all  he  himself,  as  a  just  and  holy 
Sorereign,  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  And  if  God  is  not  satis- 
fied with  it,  how  can  we  be  satisfied  ?  If  we  are  his  friends,  how 
can  we  help  sympathising  with  his  feelings  in  regard  to  his  in- 
jored  justice  ?  How  can  we  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  happj 
state,  when  we  see  it  has  occasioned  lasting  dissatis&ction  to  God, 
in  respect  to  one  of  the  essential  and  glorious  attributes  of  hia 
eharacter? 

&.  Jt  is  the  eonrnum  opinion  of  Chrisiian$j  that  Christ  by  hii 
dsath  satisfied  the  law^  that  ha  fully  answered  the  demands  of  the 
JaWy  and  that  he  endured  its  penalty.  Are  these  representations 
Seripturalf    And  haw  are  they  to  he  xmderstoodf 

Reply.  When  the  difficulty  attending  a  subject  arises  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  language  employed,  it  may  generally  be  removed 
by  substituting  otiier  language,  more  clear  and  definite.  Perhaps 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  here.  For  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  detennine  what  writers  mean,  when  they  say  that  Christ  satis- 
fied the  law,  or  answered  its  demands.  The  law  requires  of  ua, 
as  rational,  moral  beings,  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  This  is  its  great  demand. 
The  demand  is  made  upon  us  personally.  The  obedience  of 
Christ  was  not  literally  our  obedience.  It  might  stand  for  it.  It 
might  answer  the  same  ends.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  when  Christ 
obeyed  the  law,  you  and  /,  in  our  own  persons,  actually  obeyed. 
For  truly  we  could  not  literally  act  in  obeying  the  law,  before  we 
existed.  And  whatever  language  may  have  been  used,  no  sober 
man  ever  entertained  or  could  entertain  such  a  thought  as  this. 
The  same  as  to  the  demand  which  the  violated  law  makes  upon  us 


m  transgressors.  It  requires  that  we  should  die.  Its  peUdtjf 
respects  us,  and  rests  upon  us  personally.  The  law  does  not  fskjj 
IF  we  sin,  Ckri$t  shall  die  ;  but  the  eotU  tlM  rifmelh  U  bHoU  dk 
And  who  ever  entertained  thd  thought,  that  Christ's  djing  wM 
Uieratfy  the  nnner^s  dying  ? 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point.  Atld 
#hat  I  have  advanced  is  intended  not  so  mu(5h  to  fefute  tiiS 
Motion  referred  to,  as  to  show  that  no  man  erer  did  or  ever  etik 
1>elieve  it.  What  the  current  language  of  Scripture  is,  we  ha?e 
slready  seen.  Christ  suffered  and  died  ftnr  our  9m»;  that  is,  on 
A«r  aeeoufit.  He  suffered  for  vs;  that  is,  in  our  etead^  —  is 
order  that  we,  who  otherwise  must  have  suflbred  the  penalty  of 
die  law,  might  be  exempt  from  it.  The  Bible  does  indeed 
declare  that  Christ  saved  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  bmng 
ibade  a  cnrne  iot  us.  But  it  does  not  say  that  he  endured  ittsr- 
ally  the  very  curee  denounced  by  the  law  against  sinners,  the  very 
Ourne  from  which  believers  are  saved  ;  but  it  says,  ^'  he  was  made 
A  euree  for  ue.  As  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  hang^ 
eth  on  a  tree."  The  particular  curse  spoken  of  was  crucifixiott, 
which  was  a  very  painful,  ignominious  death.  But  crucifixioii 
does  not  constitute  the  exact  curse  denounced  by  the  law  against 
transgressors ;  and  very  few  who  have  fallen  under  that  cuise, 
have  suffered  cnicifixion.  The  language  of  the  Bible  on  this 
subject,  and  the  corresponding  language  of  Christians,  is  per- 
fectly just  and  proper.  But  it  must  have  a  reasonable  con- 
struction, and  must  be  explained  and  limited  by  other  expres- 
sions relating  to  the  same  subject.  The  law  of  Crod  was  indeed 
satisfied  by  the  death  of  Christ  in  this  sense,  that  all  the  good 
etids  which  it  sought,  and  which  would  have  been  accomplished 
by  our  perfect  obedience  or  by  our  merited  puhishtnent,  were 
accomplished  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ.  In  his  vica- 
rious sttflbrings  the  law  fully  compassed  the  ends  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  compassed  by  the  punishment  of  sinners ; 
that  is,  it  completely  answered,  in  another  way^  the  ends  which 
would  have  been  answered  by  a  direct  and  full  execution  of  fts 
penalty  of  the  law,  —  which  penalty  was  a  very  diSbrent  thing 
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ftam  erooifiidon.  Or  to  express  the  same  thing  differentlj ;  Ihe 
law  was  satisfied  bj  the  substitution  of  Christ's  death  for  the 
panishment  of  transgressors.  But  if  we  would  speak  with  strict 
propriety,  we  must  saj,  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  is  satisfied ; 
— -  for  satis&ction  really  pertains  to  a  person.  If  what  the  Law- 
fpret  aims  at  is  done  by  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  as  fully  as 
would  have  been  done  by  the  punishment  of  sinners ;  why  should 
lie  not  be  satisfied?  And  if  his  great  object  as  Lawgiver  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Christ,  then  why  did 
he  appoint  that  death  as  a  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners ?  It  would  really  seem  tiiat  Grod  had  a  preference  for  the 
farmer.  And  we  should  naturally  think  that  the  reason  of  that 
pre&r^ice  was,  that  on  the  whole  more  good  would  result  firom 
the  suflforings  of  Christ,  than  from  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
upon  simiers. 

As  to  the  demands  of  the  law ;  Christ  undertook  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary  in  order  that  those  who  believe,  might  be  forgiven. 
Whatever  demands  the  law  or  the  Lawgiver  made  upon  Christ,  at 
mtr  Medeemer^  om  our  iubstUutej  or  iuretyj  those  demands  he  fully 
answered.  And  thus  he  virtually  answered  the  demands  which 
the  law  had  against  us.  The  same  in  regard  to  the  penalty. 
Christ  Bofiered  it  virttudly.  He  suffered  that  which  had  a  like 
efiboi,  or  which  had  a  like  value  in  (^od's  moral  government.  Ai 
to  the  ends  of  government,  it  was  as  though  the  curse  of  the  law 
had  been  endured  literally.  So  that  it  is  sufficienUy  correct  for 
oommon  purposes,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  impres»on,  to  say, 
aa  Storr  and  Flatt  and  a  thousand  others  have  said,  tAat  Chrut 
mUbtred  the  penalty  of  the  law^  that  he  suffered  the  punishmeni 
due' to  u$.  And  this  mode  of  representation  is  perfectly  justified 
by  Scripture  example.  For  when  the  prophet  says,  ^^he  bare 
the  sin  of  many  — -  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all," 
—  and  when  the  Apostle  says,  ^*  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body, 
on  the  tree,''  the  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  pumehment  of  our 
iniquities  was  laid  upon  him,  or  that  he  endured  the  eufferuig 
which  our  tins  deserved.  And  whenever  phraseology  like  this  is 
naed,  h  is  only  naeessaxy  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  used  far  the 
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ptirpoee  of  brevity  and  impresrioiiy  and  is  to  be  conatmed  inik  • 
rea&onable  latitude,  not  with  an  orer-rigid  exactoeaa ;  just  as  ire 
ebnstrne  other  expressions  used  in  Scriptnre  and  in  tnt  eonfop- 
sation.  If  we  were  to  laj  aside  all  the  language  which  will  not 
beat  to  be  construed  literally  and  Urietlif^  we  ahoold  lay  aside 
irfaat  is  most  impassioned  and  tnoting  in  the  Scriptoree  and  in 
(Common  discourse.  That  language  is  good  which  is  aoited  le 
ib^  nature  of  the  subject,  and  which,  with  a  reasonable  and  candid 
donistraction,  is  adapted  to  impress  the  truth  vpon  the  tmdirataDd- 
&ig  and  the  heart. 

4.  Did  ChrUt  pay  the  debt  of  9inner$  f  In  the  Seripturee, 
end  in  common  discourse,  the  pumshment  which  nnneta  deaene 
is  figurative! J  represented  as  a  debt.  '^Forgive  na  our  debts $" 
fiiat  is,  remit  the  punishment  of  our  oftences.  The  figure  is  in- 
telligible and  striking.  As  those  who  are  in  debt  an  heU  to 
pay  ft  snm  of  money  to  their  creditor ;  bo  nnners  are  held  to  eof- 
fbr  ihe  penalty  of  tbe  law  which  ttiey  have  vidated.  As  Hm 
tteffitor  can  demand  payment  of  his  debtors ;  so  flie  Lawg^rsf 
and  Judge  can  require  sinners  to  suffer  merited  pamshment^ 
Accordingly,  when  they  suffer  that  punishment,  tiiey  are  repre- 
sented as  paying  their  debt  to  God,  or  to  divine  justice.  But  the 
punishment  of  penitent  sinners  is  remitted.  That  is,  the  same 
figure  of  speech  being  retained,  their  debt  is  fargwen.  And  it 
Is  forgiven  through  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  He  paid 
what  Ood  accepted,  in  lieu  of  the  debt  which  ihey  owed.  From 
a  regard  to  what  he  paid,  God  forgives  their  debt.  Thus  he 
virtually  paid  their  debt.  He  did  that  which  was  accepted  in  the 
place  of  it,  that  which  answered  the  same  purposes,  and  which 
secured  their  forgiveness. 

But  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  language,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
Ihe  Scriptures  and  in  religious  discourse,  we  must  remember  that 
ilie  language  is  more  or  less  figurative  ;  and  then  we  most  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  the  figure,  and  the  extent  of  the  analogy  impli- 
ed, by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  by  all  the  instniotions  which 
the  Scriptures  give  concerning  it.  Proceeding  in  this  manner, 
as  we  do  in  .all  other  instances  of  figurative  langoage^  wa  shall 
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ettily  ayoid  the  difficulties  and  auBtakes  trhich  have  been  ooear 
Irioned  by  carrying  the.  analogy  implied  in  tin  metaplMMr  to  an 
unwarrantable  lengtJi.  Many  of  tiio  circumstances  which  bd<mg 
to  a  literal  debt  or  an  obligjadon  to  ))ay  money,  do  not  belong  to 
a  rinner's  obKgation  to  snifer  ptoishment.  l^is  obligation  is  of  a 
moral  natore ;  it  arises  from  the  moral  conduct  of  him  who  b  to 
Vdfier;  it  pertains  to  a  moral  law  and  administratiDn,  and  is 
directed  to  moral  ends.  Who  can  suppose  that  a  debt  of  iUs 
kind,  tiiat  is,  an  obligation  to  suffer  punSriiment  for  the  vidalion 
of  a  moral  law,  is  attended  tiiroughout  with  the  same  circumstaaa- 
ioes  with  ^  pecuniary  debt?  When  a  man's  pecuniary  debt  h 
paid,  or  when  that  is  done  which  his  creditor  accepts  in  lieu  of  il, 
he  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  and  oppressiye  m  his  creditor  to  require  payment.  Bat 
this  IB  not  true  in  regard  to  the  atonement,  which  does,  in  a  cer- 
tain flense,  pay  the  debt  of  sinners.  Their  ill  desert  is  neither 
Hdken  away  nor  diminished.  Nor  would  it  be  any  injustice  to 
liiem,  if  God  riiould  inflict  punishment.  This  all  befievers  ao* 
lenowledge  and  feel.  The  atonement  gires  them  no  per8(»ial 
tiUtt  to  salration.  They  cannot  demand  it  as  what  is  due  to 
IheMi  on  tiie  ground  of  justice.  They  cannot  say,  they  should  be 
treatod  mijusdy,  or  as  they  do  not  deserve,  if  they  should  not  be 
naved.  The  atonement  was  nerer  designed  to  put  sinners  in  tins 
^ndition,  and  to  make  salvation  a  matter  of  debt  to  them.  GM 
pihmded  the  propitiation — tiiat  he  might  be  just  while  he  justi^ 
fies  believers ;  not  that  he  mi^t  be  obliged  in  justice  to  save 
ihem,  but  that  he  might  graciously  save  them,  might  save  them 
(setttrary  to  their  personal  desert,  and  yet  do  it  consistently  with 
the  honor  of  his  justice.  The  death  of  Christ  prepared  tiie  way 
Ibr  believmg  sinners  to  be  pardoned  and  saved  by  grace.  It  was 
never  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  aay  to  be  saved  without 
fidih,  nor  even  for  believers  to  be  saved  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  abounding  of  divine  grace. 

Thns  while  I  nuiinlafai  the  propriety  of  fireely  using  the  Scrip- 
tare  ^IbnmtAogy  which  tiepresents  our  esposure  to  punishment  as 
a  debt,  and  tiie  {NEopriety  also  of  speaking  of  Ohrist  as  paying  or 
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diflchar^g  tibia  debt  bj  Boffering  io  our  stead,  and  thus  procuring 
our  for^veneas ;  I  mamtiuu  that  both  theae  representatioiia  an 
metaphorical,  and  are  to  be  understood  with  such  qualifications  u 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  and  that  the  neglect  of  these 
necessarj  qualifications  would  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  others,  into 
?erj  pernicious  errors. 
5.  JKd  Christ  caned  the  cUums  of  the  law  against  tranMgrm^ 
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Although  this  question  is  not  essentially  different  from  some  of 
those  to  which  we  have  already  attended,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
consider  it  a  little,  as  a  phraseology  of  this  kind  is  often  found  in 
inspired  as  well  as  uninspired  vrritings. 

Did  Christ  cancel  the  claims  of  the  law  against  tranagresaors  T 
I  answer,  yes,  if  they  repent  and  belieye  ?  To  canedj  taken  lit* 
erally,  is  to  draw  cro8$  lines  over  a  writing,  such  as  an  account  of 
a  merchant  against  a  debtor ;  to  obliterate  it,  or  Not  it  out.  It 
denotes  that  the  account,  or  the  claim  of  the  merchant  is  ffnm 
up,  or  that  the  debtor  is  freed  from  the  obligation  to  pay  what  is 
due.  Apply  this  to  our  subject.  To  cancel  the  claims  of  the 
violated  law  against  us,  is  to  forgive  our  sine.  Forgiveness  is 
often  represented  in  Scripture  under  the  same  figure.  ^'  I  am  he 
that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions.  Now  this  blotting  out,  or 
cancelling  of  tlie  {)enal  demands  of  the  law,  that  is,  our  forgive- 
ness, comes  to  us  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  He  died  to 
procure  our  forgiveness,  —  to  procure  the  cancelling  of  the  penal- 
ty of  the  law  for  all  sinners  who  believe. 

Language  of  this  kind,  understood  literally  and  with  an  ex- 
treme strictness,  is  open  to  various  objections,  such  as  have  been 
urged  by  Unitarians.  But  such  a  literal  and  extreme  construc- 
tion is  altogether  unreasonable,  and  frequently  betrays  a  carping, 
faultr-finding  disposition.  The  sense  intended  by  the  language 
before  us,  is  obvious.  Christ  died  to  exempt  us  from  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  from  the  punishment  which  we  deserve  for  sin. 
But  this  statement  of  the  design  of  Chriat'a  death,  instead  of 
being  taken  in  the  largest  possible  sense,  is  to  be  qualified  and 
guarded  by  all  the  teaching?  of  Scripture.     Christ  procures  de- 
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Imrancc  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  not  indiscrinunately 
and  absolately  for  all  transgressors,  but  for  each  and  all  who  ex- 
ercise a  true  faith  in  him.  For  those  who  comply  with  the  propo- 
sal of  mercj  in  the  gospel  and  cordially  receive  Christ  by  faith,  a 
complete  for^veness  is  procured.  The  curse  of  the  law,  or  Ua 
penal  demand  agunst  them,  is  cancelled.  God  pardons  them^ 
he  easts  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  tbd  sea  ^^  nothing  is  charged 
against  them  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance.  *^  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  Grod's  elect  ?  It  is  Grod  that  justift- 
eth ;  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?"  This  full  forgiiveness  is  ae- 
cored  to  believers  by  the  blood  of  the  cross. 

If  you  inquire,  whether  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  use  such  meta- 
phorical language  ;  I  answer  as  before,  that  the  inspired  writers 
are  our  patterns,  and  that  no  valid  objection  can  lie  against  us  fior 
unng  such  language  as  they  employ,  if  we  use  it  with  the  sami 
meaning  and  design  with  them.  An  attempt  to  restrict  ourselves 
ki  oiur  religious  discourse  to  such  language  as  has  a  literal  ind 
li^dly  logical  exactness,  would  probably  prove  unsuccessful ;  Kit 
if  it  should  succeed,  would  be  fran^t  with  injury  to  the  mterstli 
of  evangelical  truth. 


LECTURE  LXXX. 


WAS  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  A  FULL  EQUIVALENT  AND  LEGAL 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SINNERS?  WAS  CHRIST 
OUR  REPRESENTATIVE?  WERE  OUR  SINS  DIPUTED  TO  HDf  ? 
WAS  HIS  ACTIVE  OBEDIENCE  AN  ESSENTIAL  PART  0?  THE 
ATONEMENT? 

6.   Wat  the  death  qf  CharUt  a  full  eqimdlent  far  the  pimiA 
nmU  of  mmner%  f  and  was  it  a  legal  aubeUtuU  t 

The  exact  meaning  of  equivalenl  is,  eqiud  in  value  or  worthy  fif 
equal  availy  or  of  equal  influence.  The  question  then  is,  whether 
the  death  of  Christ  is  in  a  moral  view  of  equal  avail,  or  equal  in 
value,  with  the  punishment  of  sinners.  To  this  we  have  alreadj 
attended.  Christ's  death  answered  the  ends  of  punishment,  so 
that  the  honor  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  authority  of  the  law  and  ihe 
welfare  of  the  moral  world  are  as  well  secured,  as  they  could 
have  been  by  the  merited  punishment  of  transgressors.  And  this 
is  the  same  as  to  say,  the  death  of  Christ  is,  in  a  moral  view,  of 
equal  value  with  their  punishment,  or  is  an  equivalent  for  it.  And 
it  is  a  full  equivalent,  because  it  fully  answers  the  ends  of  punish- 
ment, answers  them  as  perfectly  as  they  could  have  been  answered 
by  the  infliction  of  punishment  according  to  the  threat  of  the  law. 
It  might  be  shown,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  more  than  cm  equiv- 
alent for  the  punishment  of  sinners,  as  it  doubtless  answers  the 
ends  of  a  just  punishment  in  a  higher  degree  than  could  have 
been  answered  by  the  punishment  itself,  besides  accomplishing 
other  objects  of  everlasting  importance,  which  the  punishment  of 
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amnen  could  nerer  hare  accomplished ;  so  ibat,  in  ihe  final 
salty  the  vicarioos  death  of  Christ  will  be  the  cause  of  vast  gdn 
to  the  nniTerse. 

Bat  is  the  death  of  Christ  a  legal  sabstitute,  and  a  legal  equT^ 
alentT  The  answer  to  this  must  vary  according  to  the  sense  we 
afliz  to  the  word  legal.  If  by  a  legal  snbstitnte  or  equivalent,  be 
meant  that  which  is  provided  by  laWy  or  that  which  is  exactly  co^ 
formed  to  the  letter  of  tiie  law ;  then  the  death  of  Christ  is  not 
legal.  For  the  law  itself  provides  for  nothing  in  case  of  trans- 
gressiony  but  the  punishment  of  transgressors.  Its  precepts  and 
its  sanctions,  taken  literally,  relate  only  to  those  who  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  law.  But  if  by  a  legal  substitute  is  meant  a 
sabstitute  which  supports  the  principles  and  answers  the  ends  of 
law ;  then  the  death  of  Christ  U  a  legal  substitute,  and  a  legal 
equivalent  In  its  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  a 
moral  government,  it  is  fully  equal,  not  to  say  superior,  to  tlie  di- 
fsetezeoation  of  tlie  penalty  of  tiie  law. 

7.  Did  Okriit  take  the  law-plaee  of  rimnere  t  Answer.  Tba 
law^plaee  of  sinners,  that  is,  the  place  or  condition  pomted  oat  fiir 
tiiem  by  the  law,  is  a  plaee  of  wffering.  Christ  took  this  plaoe 
fer  them,  or  suffered  in  their  stead,  so  fieir  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  tlie  ends  of  suffering  required.  He  took  their  law-place,  not 
by  enduring  an  evil  of  the  same  kind  and  duration  with  what  the 
law  threatened  to  them,  but  by  sufiering  what  was  sufficient  to  ao» 
eomplish  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  penal  sanction  of  the 
law,  and  what  the  righteous  Lawgiver  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  pan- 
ishment  threatened  against  transgressors. 

8.  Wae  Chriitj  when  he  m^eredy  our  repreeenUUive  f  Answer. 
A  representative,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used,  is  one  wlio  is  aor 
ihorixed  to  act  for  othere^  one  who  eonducte  the  a^aire  of  othere 
for  them.  A  representative  then,  is  otu  who  traneaete  bueinem 
wiearioudy,  or  as  a  substitute  for  others.  What  he  does  he  does 
in  their  place,  and  ihej  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  as  though  they  did 
it  themselves.  In  the  affidrs  of  civil  government  and  the  comm<ni 
boriness  of  life,  our  representative  is  generally  one  whom  we  our* 
selves  eboose  <Hr  appoint  to  act  for  us.    In  this  respect,  Christ 
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WM  ooi  oar  reprasentativa.  He  was  not  ohoiaa  er  imttiOT^ed  bj 
W^  aoi  of  oum,  to  do  and  aidfor  ia  our  atead.  But  he  aras  iHs^ 
aen  and  aathorixed  by  Grod.  It  oomea  then  to  tha  aame  tlungjia 
l^ore.  Christ  waa  tha  rspreaentittive  of  hia  peopla  ip  audi  a 
i^nae,  that  the  benefita  of  whut  he  did  and  aoflarad  acarqe  fo 
fli^m.  When  we  believe  in  hiv,  we  receive  him  aa  OQe  appoint- 
^  by  God  to  iMt  aa  oqr  repreaentativai  and,  m  oar  atead,  to  bear 
the  burden  of  our  guilt,  ao  that  we  might  be  forgiven  and  aaved. 

I  have  never  Seen  aocustomed  to  apeai^  very  freqnenfly  of 
Oiriat  aa  onr  representative  or  our  aarety.  Nor  do  I  think  it 
dedrable  that  thia  phraaeology  should  ao  dlxHmd  in  reUgioua  dia- 
coarse,  aa  in  any  manner  to  aet  aside  tlie  language  of  Scriptava. 
But  it  haa  been  freely  used  by  writers  of  tha  highest  exeelleuea ; 
aod  when  candidly  construed,  it  oonveys  plain  Bible-tnith.  I 
wanld  not  reject  it ;  still  I  would  guard  with  all  poaaible  eava 
against  any  misconceptions  which  it  may  have  oocaaicmad*  If  tha 
cause  of  trutii  required,  J  would  omit  the  word  altogether*  Bat 
I  am  far  from  thinking  this  to  be  the  case.  I^et  us  bowevar  avoid 
bgomachy,  and  exercise  becoming  candor  in  ascertaining  ttie  ^it' 
act  sense,  which  the  word  under  consideration  and  other  similar 
Aerms  are  intended  to  communicate. 

In  regard  to  several  of  the  phrases  which  have  been  mentioned, 
permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opini<Hi,  gross  misconceptions,  erro- 
neous reasonings  and  whimsical  speculations  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  practice  of  carrying  the  sense  of  these 
phrases,  and  also  of  Scripture  metaphors,  to  an  unwarrantaUa 
length.  And  though  it  appears  from  fact,  that  Christianity  may 
exist  and  exert  a  saving  efficacy  in  a  state  of  alliance  with  various 
misconceptions,  and  various  whimsical  and  erratic  speculations, 
it  can  certainly  exist  and  exert  its  saving  eflScacy  much  better 
without  them. 

0.  Were  our  ema  impuUd  to  Ckriel  f  or  wa»  our  guili  tran^ 
ferred  to  him  f 

The  literal  and  primary  sense  of  the  word  impute^  is,  to  charg$ 
to  any  permm  Me  own  actiofie  or  qualitiee,  ^^  Blessed  is  the  mttl 
to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,''  that  is  bis  own  iniquity. 
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Not  to  impute  sia  to  aiij  one  who  is  a  stoneri  is  not  to  charge  bi| 
twn  sin  to  him,  and  not  to  punish  him  for  it ;  that  is,  to  fargm$ 
Um.  And  to  impute  sin  to  any  one,  is  to  charge  it  to  him,  and 
to  inflict  the  punishment  due.  Now  as  our  sins  are  our  own  per- 
•Qoal  attributes  or  actions,  it  is  impossible  they  should  become  the 
personal  attributes  or  actions  of  Christ.  To  say  that  our  sin,  as 
%  personal  attribute  or  act,  is  so  imputed  to  Christ,  w  that  o«r 
sinful  character  or  ill  desert  is  so  transferred  to  him,  that  he  hisa* 
self  becomes  permmaUjf  9h\ful  or  ill  de^erving^  is  what  no  msii 
oan  believe.  It  is  an  absurdity.  And  those  who  have  used  laftp 
guage  which  seems  to  imply  this,  have  evidently  affixed  a  seoQQp 
daiy  or  figurative  sense  to  the  language ;  for  notwithstanding  this 
imputation  or  transfer  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  they  oonsideF  him  t| 
b^  perfectly  innocent  and  hdy. 

Bat  the  word  impute  is  used  sometimes  in  ^e  BiUe,  and  oftett 
M'  theologjoal  works,  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  Apostle,  Bobil 
4:  6,  q)ea]a  of  Chxl's  imputing  ri^teousness  to  a  man  who  is  no! 
personaUy  rigbteous.  The  connection  shows  perfectly  what  the 
word  means.  He  says  ^  David  describeth  the  blessedness  of  tib# 
9W  m^to  whom  Ood  imputet^  righteousness  without  works ;"  ani 
he  immediately  tells  us  how  Darid  describes  it.  ^^  Blessed  is  the 
Wm  whoee  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered*" 
S*Qr  Qod.  to  impute  righteousness  to  us,  in  the  sense  here  intended, 
is  to  treat  us  as  though  we  were  righteous,  to  forgive  our  sins,  Ip 
wiihhold  punishment,  and  to  bestow  upon  us  the  benefits  of  right- 
eeusness,  while  we  bave  not  the  righteousness  itself.  Now  if  we 
speak  of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  in  this  sense  of  im- 
pntation,  it  is  the  same  as  to  speak  of  his  sufiering  on  account  of 
gov  sins,  or  of  his  enduring  evil  at  though  he  were  an  cffendsr. 
la  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  may  very  properly  say,  that  God 
imputed  our  sins  to  Christ,  or  transferred  our  guilt  to  him,  or  as 
the  Scriptures .  speak,  that  he  hud  our  sins  upon  Christ.  The 
Wieaning  of  sJQ  the  expressions  is  the  same,  namely,  that  God  in- 
ffieted  suflbrixi^  on  Christ  for  our  sin,  and  so  transferred  our  sin, 
t)M  is,  the  punishment  of  it,  firom  us  to  him.  It  will  be  found 
wversally  trMftthal  iriien.  the  Scriptures  use  this  kind  of  phrase 
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ology,  and  speak  of  one*8  bearing  rin,  of  laying  am  upon  one,  of 
imputing  sin,  even  one's  own  sin,  they  refer  to  tbe  punishment  of 
nn,  to  ilie  solbring  of  evil  on  aecotmt  of  sin.  Now  if  men  wiB 
only  agree  to  use  this  Scripture  language  in  tins  obvious  sense, 
there  will  be  no  farther  diflScnlty.  We  may  irith  perfect  propriety 
retain  the  phraseology  which  is  in  common  use,  and  which  is  either 
exactly  conformed,  or  at  least  very  similar,  to  what  we  find  m  the 
word  of  Crod,  only  taking  care  to  affix  to  it  tiie  meaning  which  a 
man  of  common  sense  and  candor  and  piety  woold  naturally  de- 
rive from  the  current  representations  of  Scripture,  and  firom  tin 
nature  of  the  subject.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  Crod  imputed  oar 
nns  to  Christ,  meamng  that  he  infficted  sufierings  upon  him  on 
account  of  our  sins.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  our  guDt  was  trant- 
ferred  to  him,  or  was  lud  upon  him,  only  remembermg  that  tins  is 
a  common  and  very  imprennve  figure  of  speech,  which  pate  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  and  that  the  meanmg  is,  he  transferred  sot 
fering,  the  efiect  or  consequence  of  guilt,  from  us  who  deserved 
it,  to  Christ  our  holy  Saviour.  And  in  all  your  oontemplafiooB 
and  reasonings  on  the  subject,  keep  m  mind,  that  moral  eril  never 
became  the  personal  attribute  of  Christ ;  that  he  was  never  in 
any  respect,  either  in  outward  action  or  in  heart,  a  transgressor  rf 
(Jod's  law ;  that  he  was  perfectly  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
that  in  reality  what  he  had  to  do  with  sin  as  our  substitute,  was  to 
suffer  on  account  of  it,  and  so  to  procure  our  forgiveness. 

10.  The  next  question  is,  tchether  the  active  obedience  of  Ckmt 
teas  an  essential  part  of  the  atonement^  or  hdped  to  eontdituU  At 
valu£  and  efficacy. 

In  order  to  reach  a  proper  answer,  I  shall  conrider  the  foDow- 
ing  points,  namely,  1.  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  active  obedi- 
ence ?  2.  In  his  work  as  our  Redeemer  and  High  Priest,  was  his 
active  obedience  connected  with  his  sufferings  ?  or  were  they  or 
could  they  be  separated  ?  and  if  they  had  been  separated,  could 
either  of  them,  taken  without  the  other,  have  had  any  efficacy  to 
secure  our  salvation  ?  3.  What  is  meant  by  atonement ;  and 
could  it  be  effected  either  by  living  obediently  without  suflforing 
death,  or  by  dying  without  an  obedient  life  ?    And  4.  As  to  the 
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UaflBDgB  invdred  in  juatifioation,  namely  forgiveness  and  eternal 
life ;  are  they  separate  or  separable  from  each  other,  and  could 
either  Christ's  active  obedience  or  his  death,  taken  by  itself  witb- 
oat  the  other,  have  had  any  inflnence  to  secure  either  onr  fbr^ve- 
neas,  or  our  eternal  life  ? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  active  obedience  ?  The  Apostle 
says,  Bom.  6 :  19,  ^^  Aa  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners ;  so  by  ihe  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous."  The  work  of  Christ  by  which  believers  are  made 
rigktietnuj  or  are  jueUfiedj  is  here  called  ^^  obedience."  His 
death,  in  which  he  exercised  his  obedience,  was  doubtless  meant 
to  be  included.  But  if  that  which  procured  our  justification  con- 
sisted in  his  death  alone,  it  would  certainly  appear  strange  that 
the  Apostle  should  give  to  it  the  expressive  and  comprehensive 
name  of  ^'  obedieneeJ*  He  may  refer  epeeiaUy  to  his  obedienee 
mUa  deoAn  But  how  can  we  suppose  that  he  refers  to  that  (nJff, 
mdesB  we  first  adopt  the  opinion  that  nothing  but  Christ's  death 
was  eoncemed  in  procuring  our  justification?  In  v.  18,  the 
Apostle  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  another  form.  Just»- 
fioatkm,  he  says,  comes  by  ^^  the  righUoumeee  of  one.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  *^  ri^teousness  "  procures  the  same  blessmg  as  '*  obe- 
dienoe,"  that  blessing  being  called  justification  m  one  place,  and 
hemg  made  riffhteoite  or  just  in  another  place.  Now  who  can 
suppose  that  the  Apostle  would  call  the  great  work  which  pro- 
eves  our  justification,  ^*  the  obedience  "  and  '^  the  righteousness" 
of  Christ,  if  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  his  death.  Every  can- 
did person  must,  I  think,  be  satisfied,  that  the  Apostie  meant  to 
leftr  to  Christ's  obedience  in  the  large,  comprehensive  sense,  that 
is,  to  his  obedient  Ufe,  as  well  as  to  his  nbedieni  death.  His  doing 
ihe  wQl  of  Qodj  whether  in  life  or  in  death,  is  evidently  intended. 
This  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  object  of  Christ's  advent,  Psafan 
40:  8  ;  ^  Lo  I  come,  I  delight  to  do  thy  uriU,  0  my  God  ;  % 
lam  ii  within  my  heart"  John  4 :  84 ;  ^*  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  fimsh  his  work."  His  doing  the 
wSi  of  Chd,  and  his  righteoumeeej  must  be  understood  to  include 
kodi  his  obedient,  hol^  life,  and  his  obodiani  death  ;  and  these  are 
iriiat  we  mean  by  his  active  and  passive  obedience. 
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Bvt  the  qaestion  to  be  eonsidwed  relatee  to  Ofaantt'ii 
wbediencej  that  k,  his  obedient  Iffe^  in  diitinGtio&  from  Us  |»anTe 
obedience,  or  his  obedient  suffermg^*  The  distinction  is  tiie  oiis 
eommonly  made,  and  I  shall  adant  it  withowt  otgectioB.  OhiisA 
active  obedience  was,  then,  /Us  perfect  c&nformitjf  wHk  itue  moral 
loLW^  and,  as  he  was  a  Jew,  irAi  ike  ritual  law  aleo;  which  law, 
whether  moral  or  ritnal,  required  no  naflering  eioept  ibr  tmafr* 
gression. 

2.  We  are  to  consider  the  connection  of  Christ's  ws&m  obe- 
dience witii  Us  death.  This  connection  was  a  matter  of  ML 
Both  obedience  and  death  belonged  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  tiwf 
belonged  to  him  as  Redeemer.  They  were  necessarily  joined 
together.  For  the  same  disposition  which  led  the  Savkmr  to  obey 
God  as  the  Author  of  tlie  moral  and  tiie  ceremonial  law,  most 
have  led  him  freely  to  obey  God  as  tiie  Author  of  the  dispsn-* 
sation  of  grace,  which  required  an  atoning  sacrifice ;  tbe  same 
inward  princifde  llfaich  led  him  to  comply  with  the  oommaDd  sf 
God  requiring  him  to  be  holy,  could  not  have  &iled  to  lead  Urn 
▼oluntarily  to  comply  with  the  command  which  required  him  to 
lay  doum  hie  l\fefor  hie  people. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  obedience  and  death  were  both  united 
m  the  person  of  Christ  in  fact^  and  from  the  neceeeary  operatiem 
of  tnoral  causes ;  it  is  also  true,  that  if  either  of  them  had  beoa 
found  in  Christ  wit/ioui  ifie  other^  it  could  have  had  no  efficacy  to 
secure  our  salvation.  Had  he  lived  obedientb/  withoiU  (fyinffj  he 
would  indeed  have  been  excellent  and  praise-worthy  in  the  right 
of  Gckl ;  but  how  could  his  obedient  life  have  redeemed  sinners, 
any  more  than  the  obedient  life  of  an  angel  7  If  God  had  seen 
that  obedience  without  suffering  could  secure  our  salvation,  who 
can  believe  that  he  would  have  required  him  to  endure  suflbring, 
and  that  of  such  terrible  severity  ?  Jesus  prayed,  that  if  it  w«re 
possible,  he  might  be  exempt  from  the  agonies  of  the  cross.  If  it 
had  been  ^^  possible,^^  —  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  the  object 
for  which  he  became  incarnate,  who  can  doubt  that  his  prayer 
would  have  been  answered  7  For  who  can  suppose  that  God 
would  inflict  unnecessary  pain  upon  any  one,  especially  upon  hit 
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wlj-begDtlen  Scm,  whom  he  lored  more  than  all  the  creation  ? 
Tbe.aU-wiae  God  knew  that  obedience  alone  oookl  have  no  Baving 
efficacy.  Thoo^  perfect  obedience  in  ns  woold  have  been  snf- 
feient  to  prevent  our  death,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer ; 
yet  obedience  in  our  HeAtmMir  was  not  sufficient  to  save  us  as 
mmm0t%.  Without  the  sheddmg  of  blood,  there  could  have  been 
BO  remiflrion ;  and  if  no  remission,  certainly  no  salvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  nuffering  could  have  had  no  saving  efficacy 
withal  obedUnee.  Had  Christ  been  diMobedieniy  the  justice  of 
Qod  would  have  had  demands  against  him,  and  he  must  have 
ioSared  death  on  his  own  account ;  and  how  could  his  death,  in 
lliat  case,  have  availed  to  our  benefit,  any  more  than  the  death  of 
any  other  oBender  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  God's  appoint- 
■MDt  wUeh  gave  the  death  of  Christ  power  to  procure  our  for- 
gpveness.  Be  it  so.  But  remember,  that  the  vicarious  death 
whieh  he  appointed,  was  the  death  of  a  holy  Mediator.  The 
appointment  of  Christ  was  not  one  which  would  stain  the  purity 
oC  God's  character  by  bringmg  him  into  alliance  with  unrighteous- 
nesB.  He  whom  God  anointed  as  our  Great  High  Priest,  ''  was 
M|f,  1iamde9%j  undefiledj* — like  the  sacrificial  lamb,  ^^withauC 
HbwmA,"  a  holy  God  could  have  appointed  no  other,  could  have 
*had  conplacency  in  no  other,  and  could  have  admitted  no  other 
to  approach  him  aa  Mediator.  The  idea  that  God  would  have 
aecepted  the  merited  death  of  a  iinmety  how  exalted  soever  his 
natond  endowments,  as  a  substitute  for  the  punishment  whidi 
c4her  nmers  deserve,  and  as  the  medium  through  which  their 
Bafaratian  should  come,  is  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  ]»ety  in 
ua,  and  utteriy  con^tury  to  all  the  perfections  of  God ;  for  all  his 
perfectiOOB  are  totally  and  unchangeably  opposed  to  sin ;  and  his 
qxitleflB,  holy  character,  comes  out  clearly  to  view  in  every  part 
of  the  plan  he  has  adopted  for  tiie  redempti<ui  of  the  worid,  and 
partieulariy  in  the  character  of  the  anointed  Saviour. 

8.  The  nature  of  ihe  aUmemmt.  Definite  ideas  on  this  point 
aie  neeesBary  to  a  BatiBfiustory  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
Christ's  active  obedience  was  a  part  of  the  aUnemetU,  Look  now 
air  the  New  Testament  uae  of  the  word.    The  Eng^sh  word, 
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ttonemotit,  is  fomd  in  relfttaon  to  fh6  proBcnt  svbjecty  in  onlj 
place,  Bom.  5 :  11 ;  ^'  By  whom  ire  bare  received  the  ^BkmemudJ^ 
xteraUoT^,  recofmiliettion.  See  Sehleusner  and  Bobinson  on  the 
word,  and  on  xtstaXl&ean.  The  word  refers  to  a  prevknis  atiita 
of  alienadon  and  enmity,  and  implies  a  change  from  that  to  a  state 
of  friendship.  By  or  through  Christ  we,  beUetferSy  have  received  Ab 
atonement.  He  state  of  enmity  has  been  removed,  and  the  fwror 
of  God  restored  to  us.  In  oommin  theological  use,  atonement 
signifies  the  grand  etpedient  or  meane,  by  or  throng  which  this 
reconciliation  is  eflected.  And  it  seems  to  have  ezaotly  tiiis 
in  Bom.  11 :  16.  The  casting  away  of  the  Jews  was  the 
eiKnffj  that  is,  the  meane  of  reconciling  the  worid.  Was  then  the 
Methe  obedienee  of  Christ  a  part,  and  a  neceesary  part  of  that  woik 
of  Christ  by  which  onr  forgiveness  and  onr  restoration  to  the 
divine  fikvor  was  effected  ?  In  evety  point  of  liew,  die  ansmr 
most  be  affirmative.  Without  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  taw, 
Jesus  could  have  made  no  atonement,  could  have  done  noClung  to 
deliver  us  from  punishment,  and  restore  us  to  the  fiivor  of  God. 
If  he  had  been  wanting  in  obedience,  he  would  have  been  a  tranf- 
^es9or,  and  could  have  suffered  no  more  than  justice  required  of 
him  on  his  own  account.  And  in  that  case,  how  could  his  suffer- 
ings have  procured  salvation  for  other  sinners,  or  even  for  kim^* 
neJff  Would  not  he.  have  needed  a  Saviour  as  really  as  any  other 
sinner  ?  If  a  messenger  of  (jh)d  that  was  disobedient,  had  en- 
dured the  severest  punishment,  if  he  had  suffered  and  should  con- 
tinue to  suffer  ever  so  long,  his  sufferings,  according  to  the  views 
of  evangelical  Christians,  would  not  have  exceeded  his  own  de- 
serts, and  could  in  no  way  have  availed  to  the  salvation  of  others. 
4.  Our  final  inquiry  respects  fcrgivenese^  or  exemption  from 
positive  punishment,  and  eternal  bleBsednees  in  heaven.  Aretheee 
two  leading  ieiteflte,  which  are  invdved  in  juetifieationj  $q>arate 
or  separable  from  each  other  ?  And  eatdd  either  Ohriete  adhe 
ebedienee,  or  Ue  deaths  tak^n  eeparately^  eeeure  for  us  mther  the 
one  or  the  other  if  these  benefits  f  Now  while  Christ* a  active  obe- 
£ence  and  his  deaiii  have  each  a  real  and  prominent  influence  ia 
seouxing  the  two  parts  of  justification  above-named;  still  oooM 
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flMier  of  fltem  liftve  ttiat  influence  without  the  other  T  That  ie, 
eouU  the  dMtA  of  Christ,  which  aome  oonsider  w  constituting  the 
wAiole  of  ilie  atonement,  procure  forgiveness,  utiht^ui  m%  oiedimtL 
l^et  Or  oould  his  obedienee  procure  the  Uessedness  of  heaven, 
wkkovt  Am  imUif  I  think  not  In  Rom.  5  :  19,  ilie  Apodle 
does  indeed  make  justification  the  result  of  Christ's  obedienee. 
But  justification,  as  he  uses  it,  certainly  includes  forgiveneMy  as 
wdl  as  acceptaence  with  Gkni  and  eternal  blessedness ;  and  tlie 
obedience  of  Christ  which  he  speaks  of^  must  be  substantiallj  the 
same  as  the  riffhteatunewt  of  Christ,  mentioned  just  before,  and 
must  mchide  what  he  in  another  place  calls  ^^  obedience  unU 
death  f*  tiiat  is,  it  must  include  tiie  suflering  of  death,  as  realty 
SB  confbmnty  with  tiie  divine  law.  We  cannot  then  ascribe  Hm 
influence  which  Christ  had  in  procuring  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  benefits  of  justification,  to  either  part  of  his  work  separate 
from  the  other.  EBs  obedience  oould  have  procured  no  good  ftr 
us  without  his  death,  and  his  death  oould  have  proourad  no  good 
irithout  his  obedience.  Thejr  were  joined  together  in  the  woric 
of  the  Badeemer,  and  both  were  necessary  to  each  and  all  of  the 
benefits  he  oonfers. 

^And  as  tiie  two  parts  of  Christ's  work  above  mentioned  are 
inseparaMj  jmned  togetiier,  so  also  are  the  two  parts  of  ^tft^ 
fieatkn.  They  ahrays  go  together  in  &ot.  No  sinner  ever  par- 
takes of  forgiveness  without  acceptance  and  eternal  life.  And  no 
one  obtains  acceptance  with  God  and  etemid  1%  mthout  being 
fingiven.  And  these  two  are  not  only  joined  together  in  fiust,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  mujet  be.  To  be  accepted  as  rij^t- 
eous,  and  to  enjoy  eternal  lift,  necessarily  implies  forgiveness. 
And  does  not  forgiveness,  taken  in  the  large  sense,  invdve  eternal 
Efo  T  The  penalty  of  the  law  implies  eternal  death.  And  can 
any  one  be  freed  from  eternal  death  without  having  eternal  life  f 
The  penalty  of  the  law  imffies  the  wrath  of  God.  And  can  any 
one  be  delivered  from  God's  wrath  without  being  restored  to  his 
flmnr  T  The  penalty  imfdies  banisbment  from  God  and  the  loss 
of  heaven.  And  can  any  one  who  is  condemned  to  be  banished 
from  God,  be  dctiveied  firom  that  ev3  iritfaout  bring  restored  to 
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the  preBenee  of  (}od  ?  And  can  any  <me  be  freed  from  the  hm 
of  heavenly  blessedness  without  eoming  to  enjoy  that  Uessednea! 
And|  I  addy  can  any  one  enjoy  a  holy  blessedness  without  being 
sanctified,  or  made  holy  t 

Gihis,  I  think,  is  the  teachmg  of  revelation.  Whenever  the 
word  of  Ood  speaks  of  either  the  obeduno$  or  the  death  of  Christ 
as  having  a  saving  influence,  it  clearly  implies  the  other.  Christ's 
soflkringp  were  the  sufieringji  of  a  holy,  obedient  Saviour,  and 
were  holy,  obedieid  sufBsrings.  Both  suflbring  and  obedience  were 
essential.  Both  had  a  saving  efficacy,  not  separately,  but  jomtly. 
It  would  be  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  of  them  exerts  a 
redemptive  influence,  or  secures  any  good  for  us,  without  the 
ottier.  They  are  parts  of  a  whole,  incapable  of  separation.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  benefits  iovolved  in  justification,  namely, 
forgiveness  in  the  restricted  sense,  and  the  fSeivor  of  Gkni  and  eter- 
nal life.  Ihey  are  parts  of  a  unity.  They  coistitute  Baloatian. 
We  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  distinctly.  But  they  do 
not  and  cannot  exist  separately. 

Dr.  Emmons  thought  that  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  alone, 
made  the  atonement ;  and  then,  from  the  texts  which  teach  us 
that  Christ's  death  procured  forgiveness  of  sin,  he  infers  that  for- 
giveness b  the  only  blessing  procured  by  the  atonement.  Th*e 
texts  to  which  he  refers  do  indeed  declare  that  the  death  of 
Christ  procured  forgiveness  ;  but  they  do  not  declare  that  it  pro- 
cured this  blessing  and  no  otlier.  Nor  do  these  texts  nor  any 
others  teach,  that  Christ's  death  made  atonement  without  Au  obe- 
dience. His  death  had  clearly  a  special  influence  in  saving  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law.  But  had  it  this  influence  di90ormected 
from  his  obedience  and  holiness  f  Does  the  Apostle  teach,  Bom. 
5  :  18,  that  his  righteousness^  by  which  our  justification  was  pro- 
cured, consisted  of  his  death,  and  that  only  7  Or  does  he  teach 
that  justification  consists  of  mere  exemption  from  pwMhment^  ej^ 
ebuive  of  .eternal  life  ? 

Dr.  John /Taylor  is  chargeable  with  a  similar  mistake  on  the 
other  fflde.  He  takes  the  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  died  to 
deliver  us  from  sin  and  make  us  holy,  and  firom  these  he  concludes 
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tbat  this  was  the  9ole  object  of  his  death;  just  as  Socinians  fix  apon 
the  texts  which  declare  Christ  to  be  a  man,  and  hence  conclude 
tfaftt  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  man.  Why  should  writers  orer- 
look  the  principle,  that  our  futh  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  parfi- 
onlar  parts  of  Scripture,  but  firom  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  ? 
Instead  then  of  attempting  to  push  our  theories  beyond  the 
plain  import  of  Scripture  on  this  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let 
ns  rejoice  and  glofy  in  die  one  perfeet  Mediator^  and  in  the  one 
all-sufficient  work  of  grace  which  he  undertook  and  finished ;  and 
let  us  render  him  hearty  thanks  for  that  complete  salvation  which 
we  owe  to  his  obedient^  hoJf/y  cmd  infinUdy  meritoriam  life  and 
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IB  THE  ATONEMENT  OENERAI^  OR  PARTICULAK  ? 

11.  WoB  the  atonement  general^  or  particular;  unioeredlj  or 
Umitedf  Jbi  other  words  ;  tpa$  the  atonement  provided  for  eU 
men^  or  only  for  a  part  f  Did  ChriH  die  for  the  whole  worldj  or 
enfyforthe  electf 

This  question,  as  generallj  stated  and  discussed,  has  the  attri- 
bute of  remarkable  indefiniteness  and  ambiguity  ;  and  henoe  it  ii 
adapted  to  create  a  warm  and  fruitless  controversy  —  a  oontro- 
versj  which  may  very  easily  be  continued,  as  long  as  men  can  be 
found  who  take  pleasure  in  strife.  But  the  controversy  may,  I 
think,  be  quickly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  if  men  will  cherish  a 
real  desire  to  be  agreed,  and  will  take  pains  to  understand  one 
another,  and  especially  if  they  will  be  content  to  make  the  Scrip- 
tures their  guide. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
exclude  logomachy,  to  prevent  a  needless  expense  of  time,  and  to 
bring  ourselves  in  the  shortest  way  to  the  most  satisfactory  result 
In  order  to  this,  let  us  see  how  many  things  we  can  lay  out  of  the 
question,  and  so  reduce  the  discussion  to  the  most  simple  and 
intelligible  form,  and  to  the  narrowest  compass. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  let  me  say  that  the  point  at  issue  is 
not,  whether  the  atonement  was  so  provided  for  all  men,  that 
all  will  actually  be  saved.  As  the  controversy,  so  long  agitated 
among  evangelical  Christians  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
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nent,  does  not  relate  to  tbe  qaestion  of  nnirereal  salTatMm,  fUi 
point  is  to  be  wltoHj  excluded  from  the  diMassion.  Those  who 
are  enlisted  in  this  eontroTersj,  are  united  in  the  belief,  that  sal- 
tation will  not  be  actoallj  experienced  bjr  all  men.  So  that  the 
qaestion  whether  Christ  died  for  all  men  is  to  be  understood  as 
entirely  distinct  from  the  qaestion  whether  he  will  aotaally  sai^ 
all. 

Again.  The  pmpt  at  issae  is  not,  whether  God  aetuaify  h^ 
Unded  or  determined  to  nave  aU  men.  Those  who  manage  fUs 
eontroversy  are  united  in  the  belief,  that  it  is  the  purpose  or 
determination  of  Grod  to  save  only  a  part  of  the  human  race. 
The  parties  then  agree  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men  in  sudi 
a  sense,  that  they  ifH  all  actually  obtain  for^veness  throu|^  lus 
blood  ;  and  they  agree  too  ttiat  he  did  not  die  for  all  men  wifli  a 
pwpaee  or  determinatian  aetuaify  to  eave  aU, 
»'  There  are  other  pmnts  also,  which  we  shall  find  it  easy  to  dis- 
pose of  satisfactorily,  if  we  take  pains  to  avoid  obscurity  in  oar 
Aoa^ts  and  in  our  language,  and  to  place  the  subject  in  a  olear 
and  distmct  light. 

One  of  ttieee'  points  is  whether  Christ  died  for  his  chosen  people 
eA^ohUefy  or  vneonditionalfyt 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  this  question,  merely 
beoause  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  it  If  die 
meaning  is,  whether  Christ  by  his  death  so  purchased  or  procund 
advation  for  his  chosen  people,  that  nothing  else  is  necessary  and 
nothing  ever  to  be  admitted,  as  a  meritorious  cause  or  ground 
of  their  for^veness ;  the  answer  is  easy.  Christ's  death  is  a  per- 
ftot  cause  or  ground  of  our  fbr^veness.  So  far  as  merit  is  ooii- 
eemed,  our  righteousness,  our  good  works  are  not  needed,  nay, 
Ifaey  are  expressly  excluded  from  having  any  influence.  Tliose 
who  are  saved  do  nothing  which  renders  them  deserving  of  die 
divine  fiivor,  or  gives  them  any  claim  to  it  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
tice. They  are  saved  wholly  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  His 
obedience  unto  death  laid  a  complete  foundation  for  our  for^ve- 
MBS,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  it.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  l^ 
C8irist*s  dying  for  his  people  absolutely  <Hr  unconditionally,  then 


wdoubtedlj  he  did  this.  And  if  the  momiiQS  in  tb»t  h^  Aiod  ftr 
tkom  wiih  an  unalterable  purpeee  actually  to  aave  theop,  liieva  m 
jip  doubt  that  this  wae  the  case.  Bat  if  the  meaning  of  the  quea- 
tjkm  ie,  whether  he  go  died  tat  th^m,  and  ao  porobaaed  and  m 
designed  to  purchaBe  salvation  Sat  them,  thaA  nothing  ia  reqnimd 
of  them  in  order  to  their  aotaialljr  pouesaing  eternal  life ;  then  tha 
answer  must  be  negative.  For  the  word  of  Grod  ererywhtn 
tequirea  a  datjr  of  sinners,  and  rAjHreaents  it  aa  afaeelutei^  n^eea- 
amy  that  thej  should  repent  and  beUeve  in  order  to  their  obtain- 
iog  salvation;  and  that  which  is  reqi^red  of  them  in  order  to 
their  obtaimng  salvation,  may  very  propei^,  and  in  Meordanoe 
with  good  usage,  be  called  a  condition  of  salvation*  A  eomdiiim^ 
in  tUs  use  of  the  word,  is  that  which  is  to  be  done  aa  r^qyisiU  || 
90106  other  thing  ;  that  which  must  exist  aa  «  n^MSMvy  (hjimfi 
of  something  else.  The  word  tenM  is  often  used  in  &  wmilar 
iense.  When  the  Scriptures  require  i;epentanoe  of  ainnera  in 
order  to  their  forgjiveness,  and  declare  that  ezeep4  they  re|Mit 
ijii^  shall  perish,  the  exact  sense  of  eanditiQu^  as  here  employa^ 
is  cleariy  suggested.  All  idea  of  merit  is  excluded.  A  conditjef 
pu^  be  meritorious  in  some  cases,  but  not  here.  In  this  sense, 
then,  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  elect  or  procure  salvation  for  then 
absolutely  and  unconditionally ;  that  is,  he  did  not  do  it  so 
ai  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  &ith  on  their 
part,  as  requisite  to  their  enjoying  eternal  life. 

Another  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  tlicre  is  any  important 
sense,  in  which  Christ  died  for  his  chosen  people  in  distinction 
from  others.  The  parties  in  the  controversy  generally  agree  that 
there  is.  He  died  tor  his  peculiar  people  with  a  gracious  and 
unalterable  design  actually  to  save  them ;  —  not  however  to  save 
them  unconcUtianaUj/y  that  is,  whether  they  repent  and  believe  or 
not,  but  to  save  them  in  the  manner,  or  on  the  conditions  or  terms 
stated  in  the  gospel  —  their  compliance  with  those  terms  bemg 
secured  by  his  purpose,  as  a  part  of  iJte  free  and  full  salvatum 
tohidi  he  ffives.  In  this  respect  then  there  is  a  marked  distonction. 
He  died  for  those  who  were  given  him  of  the  Father  — *  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  with  an  ultimate  design  or  destination 
which  related  to  no  olVieta. 
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W«  eome  then  to  the  qnestkn  which  ii  of  so  much  special  i»- 
torest,  whether  Christ  died  for  the  world  at  large,  or  for  human 
bangs  indiscriminately,  in  any  sense  ?  And  if  so  in  what  sense  f 
This  is  the  main  question,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  im- 
portant question,  upon  which  there  can  be  any  dilference  of  o/fith 
iOA  among  those  who  hare  any  proper  belief  of  the  Scriptove 
doctrine  of  atonement.  They  are  agreed  that  Christ  £ed  for  ite 
elect,  and  that  he  died  for  them  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Th&f 
ate  agreed  that  notwithstanding  this  peculiar  sense  in  which  kii 
died  for  them,  repentance  and  faith  are  required  of  them  in  ordit 
to  tbeir  obtainmg  forgireness  and  eternal  life.  They  are  agreed^ 
too,  that  he  did  not  so  die  for  all  men  Ihat  they  will  all  be  finally 
Mted,  and  that  he  did  not  die  with  a  determination  actually  to 
iSf*  all.  What  point  of  any  consequence  then  remains,  exeefft 
toe  one  just  stated,  namely,  whether  Chriet  in  any  sense  whatemt 
Mtifor  Ae  whole  world.  , 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  point  now  under  consideration  m 
yhb  as  possible,  I  shall,  for  tiie  present,  lay  aside  the  woid 
M(mementy  which  has  become  amUguous,  its  common  use  being 
somewhat  different  flrom  its  use  in  Scripture ;  and  I  shall  staM 
Ao  question  thus :  Had  the  death  of  Chriit  any  respect  whatever 
to  ihe  hwman  race  generaUyt  Had  it  amy  inftaenee  —  did  it 
ffodttoe  any  effect^  and  if  so,  what  effect^  upon  the  condition  qf 
mankind  at  large  —  upon  those  who  will  not  be  sared,  as  well  as 
Ipon  those  who  will  be  saved  ?  This,  I  think,  frees  the  questkm 
ttom  needless  obscurity,  and  presents  it  in  the  clearest  light  posmble. 
Aocordingjly,  if  it  appears  from  the  word  of  Ood,  that  the  state 
or  concUtion  ol  the  worid  at  large  is  in  any  respect  different  froa 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  not  Christ  died,  —  if  it  appeait 
that  his  death  has  had  any  influence  upon  the  condition  of  al 
men;  tiien  his  death  had  a  real  and  manifest  relation  to  all  men, 
and,  in  this  respect,  he  died  for  all.  Is  then  the  condition  of  the 
irtlde  worid  -—  are  the  circumstances  of  human  beingg  unirer- 
sally  cUfferent  in  any  respect  from  what  they  would  have  been, 
bad  there  been  no  death  of  a  Mediator?  Has  Christ's  dea& 
had  any  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  world  at  large  ?    TboM 
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who  will  subinit  to  be  guided  by  the  word  of  Ood|  and  w3k  (feke 
paiDS  to  think  and  judge  candidly  on  this  subject,  will,  I  vpft^ 
hend,  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  following  positions. 

1.  The  death  of  Okrut  had  eudi  an  mflueneey  that  favgin 
mue  a»ui  eternal  Vfe  may  be  tndy  and  eontittentfy  offered  to  att 
men.  This  oflbr  of  salvation  is  actually  nuMle  to  all  by  llie  iar 
qpired  writen,  and  is  made  in  a  variety  of  the  moat  ezplicit 
declarations.  This  is  fully  adnutted  by  those  who  hold  noit 
itricily  to  a  limited,  atonement,  and  say  that  Christ  died  only  fir 
the  elect*  Nor  do  the  sacred  writers  merely  offer  salvrntioik 
They  invite  and  beseech  all  to  whom  the  gospel  comes,  to  reoeim 
the  gilt  of  eternal  life.  Now  had  there  been  no  Saviour  provided, 
■nd  had  the  divine  administration  proceeded  cUrectiy  and  oi^jr 
according  to  the  principles  of  law,  there  would  have  been  no  snflk 
proposal  of  mercy  to  offimders  —  no  oflfor  of  finr j^venees  and  ae 
gracioQS  invitation  and  eptreaty  to  accept  it.  We  hear  of  is 
effer  or  invitation  of  this  kind  to  the  angels  who  ieU.  And-  no 
Ban  who  soondly  believes  the  general  principles  of  revelatntty 
•an  suppose  that  such  an  offer  would  ever  have  been  made  to 
fidlen  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  a  Saviour. 
Now  surely  the  condition  of  those  transgressors  who  have  this 
free  ofier  of  salvation  presented  to  them,  and  who  are  thus  invited 
and  entreated  to  accept  it,  is  widely  different  finom  those  to  whosi 
no  such  overture  is  or  can  be  made.  And  this  diflerence  is 
caused  by  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  eflfect  of  his  ez|Hatoiy 
death.     Thus  far  then  it  is  clear,  that  the  death  of  Christ  has 

e  I  am  happy  to  qnoto  here  a  passage  fkt>m  the  BeT.  R.  8.  Candlish,  D.  D.  of 
Edinburgh,  who  earnestly  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  fk 
fkh  recent  work  on  the  Atonement  be  saya :  **  That  the  death  of  Christ  has  a 
certain  reference  to  all  men  nniversally  —  that  it  has  a  certain  bearing  even  upon 
the  lost — we  mast  hold  and  maintain;  booaase  we  maintain  that  it  lays  the 
Ibnndation  for  the  offer  of  the  gosi)eI  to  all  men  nniversally^  and  lays  the  fbonda- 
tlon  for  that  offer  being  honest  and  fref  on  the  part  of  God.  This  conld  not  bt^ 
without  some  sort  of  relation  existing  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  vretf 
Inpenitent  and  unbelieving  man  who  b  called  to  receive  the  gospel."  He  doai 
aot  undertake  to  explain  that  relation,  only  that  it  is  such  as  to  lay  a  foondatioa 
Ibr  the  gospel  offer.    See  his  work  on  the  Atonement,  p.  137,  8d  edit  EdinbaifK 
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hid  an  influence  upon  the  condition  of  all  men.  And  in  tkh 
aenae  he  died  for  all — that  ia,  he  ao  died  for  all,  that  in  conaa** 
qnence  of  hia  death,  the  graciona  otfor  of  aalvation  may  be  and  ia 
sade  to  all. 

2.  Jfi  eon»equenee  of  (JkrM$  deathj  cmy  nnners,  oS  rinnem^ 
maif  have  eternal  Iffe  if  they  mil  hdieoe^  consietentfy  with  the 
perfeetione  of  CM  and  the  prineiplee  of  his  government.  Thia 
18  implied  in  the  &ct  above  atated,  that  aalration  ia  oflfered  to  all, 
and  that  all  are  invited  to  receive  it.  Who  can  think  it  consistent 
ftr  anj  Idng  or  ruler  to  make  a  public  offer  of  forgiveness  to 
eilenden,  and  to  aend  forth  a  measengor  to  urge  them  to  accept 
it,  when,  after  all,  that  king  knows  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
hia  justice  and  honor,  and  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  actuallj 
to  for^ve  those  to  whom  the  offer  is  made  ?  Who  especially  can 
tiiink  such  a  procedure  consistent  with  the  character  of  Ood  ? 
nie  free  offer  he  makea  of  forgiveness  to  sinners  in  general  moat 
certainly  imphes,  that  they  may  safely  and  properly  have  forgive* 
neaa,  if  they  will  accept  it.  But  how  could  they  be  safely  and 
propeiiy  forgiven,  and  how  could  anything  be  said  or  done 
implying  that  they  may  be  forgiven,  toithout  the  shedding  qf 
Uoodf  Whatever  they  might  do,  they  could  have  no  exemption 
from  punishment,  if  Christ  had  not  died.  Here,  then,  is  an  effect 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  human  race. 
In  ocmaequence  of  that  momentous  event,  salvation  may  be  offered 
to  ainners  indiseriminatdy ;  and  am/  sinners  who  will  c(Hnply 
with  the  terms  proposed,  may  eonsieteniUy  be  saved.  Those  who 
do  comply  are  saved.  Others  might,  on  the  same  terms,  be  saved 
as  conaistentiy  as  they.  The  offer  is  the  same  to  all.  The  con- 
ditions of  salvation  required  of  all,  are  also  the  same.  From  this 
we  conclude,  that  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  would 
admit  of  tiie  salvation  of  all,  on  tAe  same  conditions.  The  death  of 
Christ,  then,  must  have  had  a  general  influence,  an  influence  which 
respected  mankind  at  large,  and  which  opened  the  door  of  mercy 
for  the  whole  fiillen  race,  and  which  rendered  it  as  consistent  for 
one  sinner  to  be  actually  saved,  as  another,  for  all  as  for  any,  on 
the  same  terms.    In  this  respect,  the  death  of  Christ  evidently 
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^bctad  all  alike ;  that  is,  it  pot  all  into  a  state  in  wUck  ttiqr 
wmj  obtain  salvatioa,  on  the  terms  and  in  the  manner  preseiibei. 

If  I  rightlj  understand  the  teaebings  of  revelatioii,  the  deadi 
of  Christ  did  then,  in  the  respect  atx^ve  mentianedy  relate  to  aB 
men  alike.  It  prepared  the  waj  for  all,  on  tiie  same  terms,  to  be 
forgiven  oonsistentlj  with  the  honor  of  Ood's  law.  It  proenrad 
the  free  offer  of  salvati<Hi  for  all  -—  on  offer  siamped  wiih  dkmm 
mncertiff  and  truth ;  an  oflfor  which  migiht  oonmstentlj  and  pi^ 
perij,  be  carried  into  efiect  on  the  terms  prescribed.  And  it  ren- 
dered it  proper,  that  the  messengers  <^  Christ  should  make  the 
proclamation  of  mere;  to  human  beings  in  every  plaee,  witbort 
diatbction,  and  should  invite  and  entreat  them,  <ma  as  wdl  as 
another,  to  receive  it. 

But  this  general  design  of  the  atonement,  and  the  equal  reqieet^ 
above  stated,  which  it  had  to  the  case  of  sinners  universallj, 
does  not  bj  any  means  imply,  that  all  will  be  treated  alike  by  the 
prttvidenoe  of  Clod,  or  that  all  will  share  alike  in  the  influcBoa  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  does  not  imply,  that  the  purpose  of  God 
respecting  the  actual  bestowment  of  spiritual  blesaingB,  was  the 
same  as  to  all  men.  The  general  provisicm  is  one  thing;  the 
divine  influence  which  disposes  men  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
provision,  is  another  thing.  The  first  has  such  an  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  men  in  relation  to  the  violated  law  and  its  penalty, 
that  any  of  them  may,  in  the  way  pointed  out,  be  consislentij 
pardoned  and  saved.  The  other  has  an  effect  upon  their  peraonal 
character.  It  renews  their  heart,  and  unites  them  to  Christ  bj 
faith.  The  one,  therefore,  may  be  general ;  the  other  must  be 
limited  and  particular,  — just  as  much  so  as  actual  salvation  ia. 
What  I  would  say  on  this  subject  may  be  summarily  expressed 
thus :  The  death  of  Christ,  as  to  its  direct  influence  in  vindica* 
ting  the  law  and  justice  of  God,  so  far  as  to  open  the  door  of 
mercy  and  to  procure  the  offer  of  forgiveness  and  eternal  life, 
affects  all  alike.  As  to  its  application^  or  its  actual  reeuUej  and 
aa  to  the  desi^  of  God  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  efficacy,  it  has  aa 
easoutially  different  respect  to  those  who  are  given  to  Chriat,  and 
who  will  be  saved,  from  what  it  has  to  others. 
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VhvB  fiur  I  have  discaflBed  the  mibject  on  the  ground  of  geneial 
prineijdes  derived  from  the  word  of  Ood.    But  I  much  prefer « 
metliod  which  is  more  directly  and  more  obnously  Scriptoral. 
'.Jj&t  US  then  examine  the  Bible,  and  see  how  this  subject  m 
treated  there. 

First.  There  are  many  passages  which  represent,  that  a 
mereifbl  provisioQ  is  made  by  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  mm  m 
gmi^roL^-^far  men  mdUeriminaUiy^  and  mthaut  any  UmiMian^ 
€tMKjpt  m  Ae  term»  an  whiA  it$  UestingM  are  to  be  ef^ayei. 
John  8 :  16 ;  ^^  Ood  so  loved  ike  warldy  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whoeoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  periflh, 
bat  have  eternal  life."  No  words  could  more  clearly  and  une^ 
quivocally  set  forth  a  general  measure  of  divine  mercy-—  an  aot 
of  God's  leve  towards  the  human  race  at  large.  If  the  expresdon 
ttfeat  ^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,"  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  gift,  thai 
doubt  is  removed  by  the  expression  which  immediately  foUowa^ 
and  which  teaches  tiie  wide  reach  of  the  merciful  provisi<m.  God 
«-  ^'  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  tahoeoever  believeth  in  him 
siioold  not  perish,  but  have  etenud  life.''  It  is  as  much  as  to 
mj ;  if  any  sinner,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  believe  in  Christ,  lie 
shall  be  saved.  This  general  aot  of  God's  love  towards  mankind 
is  expressed  in  various  ways  in  other  texts.  John  1 :  29 ;  ^*  Be* 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tho  worUL" 
It  mij^t,  as  I  have  before  signified,  be  more  properly  rendered ; 
JMold  the  Lamb  of  Chd  which  maketh  eacfiation  for  the  ein  iff 
ike  world.  The  expiation  in  one  respect  is  general — it  has  % 
Mlation  to  the  worid  at  large,  to  sinners  indiscriminately.  The 
dechuration  of  Christ,  John  6 :  61,  is  of  the  same  import ;  ^^  I  am 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  fimn  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever.  And  the  bread  which  I  wiD 
^ve  him  is  my  fledi,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  tAs  worW* 
S  Oor.  6 :  19 ;  **  God  was  m  Christ  reoonoilmg  the  world  unto 
Umself.  1  Jdm  2:2;^*  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sina, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  nns  of  the  whole  worW*  He 
is  the  piopttiation  for  llie  sina  of  the  whole  worid  in  eiuk  %  aense^ 
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ttat  to  amf  mmen  and  to  oB.  siimen  fbrgiTeneflS  may  be  firadj 
«Kred,  with  the  assurance,  that  thej  shall  actnaOj  esjoy  the 
blessings  of  eternal  life,  if  IJiej  will  complj  with  the 
conditions.  1  John  4 :  14  ;  *^  God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Savii 
of  (he  worlds 

Secondly.  The  inepired  wrUen  9peak  famtuxrhf  iff  Mm  work 
qf  dSvine  mercy,  a»  aetualkf  relating  to  ihoee  who  periekj  or  tnte 
may  he  mxppoeed  to  peritk,  Rom.  14 :  IS ;  ^  Destroy  not  hua 
with  thy  meat  for  whom  Chriet  died.**  1  Cor.  8:  11 ;  <'  Ani 
through  thy  knowledge  shall  thy  weak  brother  perish,  for  wham 
Chriet  died.^*  Peter  speaks  of  Mae  teachers,  who  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  ihemj  and  brmg  upon  themselves  swift  destructioii.  8 
Pet.  2 : 1.  They  are  false  teachws  and  bring  destmctioa  vposi 
AemseWes,  and  a  yevy  aggravated  destruction,  beoauae  they 
denied  the  Lord  that  hou^  or  redeemed  them.  Is  it  oonceiTahlt 
that  the  inspired  writers  would  q>eak  in  this  manner,  if  ths 
death  of  the  Redeemer  had  no  relation  whatever  to  those  whsi 
w3I  finaHy  perish,  and  produced  no  eflbct  upon  their  eireoiH 
stances? 

Thirdly.  M  ofpeare  irreeoneikMe  with  emceritjff  for  CM  to 
offer  9alvatkm  to  periMng  smners,  and  to  invite  and  oommani 
Aem  to  accept  itj  unless  Christ  so  died  for  them,  and  so  expiated 
Aeir  sins^  that  they  may  consistently  be  saved :  to  ofhr  them  what 
was  never,  in  any  sense,  provided  for  them  —  to  invite  them  to 
receive  a  gift,  which  he  could  not  coneiHently  bestow,  though  they 
should  comply  with  the  conditions  proposed  —  to  command  his 
servants  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  prochum  ^ad  tidings  to 
every  creature,  when  there  could  be  no  glad  tidings  except  to  a 
part. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  provision  which  God  has  made  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Mediator  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  —  the 
human  race  in  a  general  view.  ^Hiis  provision  is  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  in  various  forms,  and  in  language  very  defimte  and 
emphatical.  And  the  inspired  writers  treat  it  as  a  practioal 
^th,  that  is,  they  make  it  the  ground  of  a  firee  ofier  of  forgive- 
Bess  and  eternal  life  to  all  men  withost  distinctioQ ;  which  ofier 
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ibtej  erndd  nerer  hkr%  nuuto,  had  Bot  Christ  by  his  deaili  fn* 
pwed  the  way  for  fhe  free  exercise  of  divine  meroj.  On  Vtm 
sme  groiind,  ministers  of  the  gospel  make  a  proelamstion  of 
peeoe  en  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men.  Wherever  fhej  find 
hmnan  beings,  they  tell  them  that  Christ  has  died  for  sin,  Ae  josb 
ftr  the  nnjnst,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  eome  and 
partake  ef  the  blessings  which  he  has  procnred  and  oflEered» 
They  lift  np  their  voice  in  the  name  of  God  and  proclaim  tba 
1^  tidings  to  men.  ^^  Whosoever  will,  let  him  tike  of  tha 
water  of  Kfe.''  **  Turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  Wherever 
we  find  hmaaaa  beings,  we  are  authorised  to  make  these  overtona 
to  them,  without  knowing  or  inquiring  whether  they  are  elected 
te  salvatioa  or  not.  And  Ood,  who  knows  who  are  elected,  and 
iriie  are  not,  makes  these  overtures  equally  to  aU.  **  Come,  fiv 
aB  things  are  ready.''  Such  is  ttie  general  provision  —  sach  tha 
infiuence  which  Christ's  death  has  upon  the  weumstanecs  and 
prospects  of  this  apostate  world. 

But  every  general  provision  is  subject  to  be  qualified  by  spa- 
eific  conditions,  or  to  be  otherwise  limited.  And  both  the  gea- 
end  provirion  and  the  qualifying  conditions  and  other  limitatioos^ 
are  expressive  and  equally  expressive  of  the  mind  of  God<— 
lie  general  provision  m  one  point  of  view,  the  qualifying  conda- 
tms  and  limitations  in  another  point  ol  view.  As  to  the  present 
ease,  some  texts  state  the  general  provision  made  by  Christie 
death,  and  also  the  particular  conditions  on  which  that  provision 
win  turn  to  our  benefit.  Such  is  the  passage  John  8 :  16;  ^Godso 
bved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  tohoioevir 
MEeMdl  an  Mm  should  net  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
The  pro^nsion  was  ffeneral^for  the  world;  but  the  enjoyment  of 
ilB  blessings  is  limited  m  the  manner  specified.  There  are, soma 
texts  which  represent  the  general  provirion  only.  But  all  sudi 
texts  are  to  be  qualified  by  other  texts,  which  point  out  the  parii- 
ealar  fimitations.  For  examfde.  Some  texts  affirm  that  Christ 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  —  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  tha 
sins  of  ibe  whole  worid.  But  tiiese  texts  must  not  be  taken  in 
tito  noat  extensive,  absdute  asose,  as  thouj^  the  Scriptures  said 
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nothing  else  on  the  subjeot,  but  are  to  be  qualified  by  those  which 
bring  into  view  the  particular  limitationg,  such  as  these :  '^  Ha 
that  belieretii  shall  be  sayed."  '^Let  the  wicked  torn  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him."  ^^  Bepent  and  be 
converted,  that  jour  sins  may  be  blotted  out"  You  observe  that 
in  these  texts  the  particular  terms  of  salvation  on  man's  part  are 
mentioned,  without  any  express  reference  to  the  death  of  Christy 
or  the  provision  he  made  for  our  salvation.  But  if  we  would 
interpret  the  Bible  justly,  we  must  not  derive  our  opinion  from 
texts  of  one  particular  character,  to  the  neglect  of  other  texts 
relating  to  the  subject,  but  from  all  the  texts  taken  together. 
This  connected  view  of  different  texts  is  required  by  a  due  revei^ 
ence  for  the  authority  of  God's  word  ;  and  it  cannot  be  neglected 
by  any  uncere  inquirers  after  the  truth.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
other  way  of  handling  the  subject  must  expose  us  to  palpable 
error  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

While  then  we  admit  the  propitiation  for  un  to  be,  in  one 
respect,  general ;  while  we  admit  that  the  atonement  is  ailriy^ 
eientj  and  without  any  limitations  arising  from  its  own  nature ;  we 
must  still  remember,  that  the  actual  benefits  of  that  provision  are 
necessarily  connected  with  conditions,  and  of  course  limited  to 
those  by  whom  the  conditions  arc  performed.  If  the  conditions 
arc  neglected,  it  is  certain  that  the  blessings  of  redemption  cannot 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  sinners  to  partake  of  a 
holy  salvation,  without  holiness  of  heart ;  and  holiness  of  heart  in 
this  case  will  operate  in  the  way  of  repentance  and  faith.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case,  therefore,  as  to  the  $ufficiency  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  extent  of  the  propitiation  by  which  salvation  was 
procured  and  proffored  ;  the  actual  salvation  of  any  of  the  human 
race,  oven  of  those  who  are  in  the  divine  counsels  destined  to 
enjoy  it,  must  be  conditional.  They  must  forsake  sin  and  beUeve 
in  Christ,  or  they  cannot  enjoy  happiness  in  the  presence  of  God. 
These  conditions  are  not  arbitrarily  imposed.  The  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case  render  them  indispensably  necessary. 
Requiring  men  to  perform  these  conditions  is  in  truth  only  requir- 
ing them  to  be  taved  —  it  is  only  requiring  them  to  receivo  salvia 
tion  and  to  enjoy  clenv^YkSd. 
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I  bare  referred  to  other  limitatkniB  bemdes  tbcee  wUeh  are  i»» 
dBetted  hj  the  expreiB  ocmditioDS  oonneoted  with  the  geneitl 
pnrfEer  of  Mlvatioii.  The  limitatioxis  intended  are  set  ftrtti  in  v»» 
none  ptnages  of  Scriptare,  which  plainly  teaeh,  that  tiie  minoa 
and  death  of  the  Mediator  had  a  spedal  reference  to  the  ehoMB 
people  of  God  ;  that  Christ  died  for  them  m  partioolar— >died  fiir 
them  with  a  gracions  and  unalterable  design  to  save  them — dioA 
ftrthem,  I  may  say,  ^Jieadombf.  The  following  are  some  of  tlM 
texts  whioh  express  this  limited  and  definite  demgnatkm  of  the  cfoii#« 
mmdj  ctj  more  exactly,  of  OkrM%  death.  Isa.  58 :  8  and  11  % 
^  For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stridden."  ^^  By  Ui 
knowledge  shall  my  righteous  serrant  justiff  many ;  for  he  shal 
bear  their  iniquities.''  Matt.  1 :  21 ;  ''  He  shall  save  kk  people 
from  their  rins."  Acts  20  :  28  ;  ''To  feed  Ae  church  of  Qod^ 
wfaieh  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Ephea.  6  :  25 ;  '^  Chiiil 
also  loved  the  ehurdh,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  mi^^t  saao» 
Hfy  and  cleanse  it."  John  10 :  11, 15 ;  ''  I  am  the  good  shep^ 
hmd.— >The  good  shef^erd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  — <'  I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  Tit.  2 :  14 ;  ''  Who  gave  liinH 
self  for  tfs,  that  he  mi^t  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  pnriff 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  leaious  of  good  works."  Som. 
6:8;  ^'  But  Qoi  commendeth  his  love  towards  im,  in  that,  while 
we  were  yet  onners,  Christ  died  for  u«."  Bom.  8 :  82 ;  <^  He 
ttiat  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
riiall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things."  1  John  At 
10 ;  ''  Herein  is  bve,  not  tiiat  we  loved  God,  but  that  hejoved  u$^ 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Th»  words 
w$j  u$  and  our  m  these  passages  are  veiy  evidently  «ed  not  wiili 
reference  to  mankind  at  large,  but  wiili  a  speeia]  and  restricted 
reference  to  those  who  are  saved.  The  writer  is  speaking  to  and 
of  believers. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  evident,  that  this  spedal  and  restricted  re- 
ference or  deagnation  of  Christ's  death  is  perfectly  consistent  wifli 
the  general  design  and  influence  of  it,  as  above  explained.  Noc 
is  ttiere  anything  singular  in  such  a  two^fold  sense  of  the  same 
word  or  phrase.    Take  for  example  the  expremiaaj  Qod  bwee  th§ 
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world.  There  ib  abundant  evidenoe  ihafc  he  does  lore  attand 
eTery  one  of  the  human  race ;  that  he  has  true  benevdenee  to- 
wards tiiem ;  that  he  takes  pleasure  not  in  their  misery,  but  ia 
flieir  happiness ;  and  that  when  we  have  a  hearty  iove  and  Idod- 
Mss  towards  all  men,  we  do  but  imitate,  in  a  humble  measure,  the 
unbounded  goodness  iji  our  heavenly  Father.  He  truly  lavtM  aD 
men.  But  he  loves  the  deetj  those  whom  ^^  he  has  chosen  to  sat 
vaticm,''  in  a  qfeeial  manner.  His  love  towards  them  has  in  it  ft 
purpose  to  g^ve  them  eternal  life.  He  loves  them  efficaeiou$fy  and 
iovingbf.  Now  surely  this  love  of  Gh>d  to  those  whom  he  has 
given  to  Christ  as  his  peculiar  people,  is  none  the  less  special  and 
discriminating,  and  none  the  less  precious,  and  none  the  less  cer- 
tainly productive  of  saving  good  to  their  souls,  because  he  truly 
loves  the  whole  human  race,  though  not  with  the  same  special 
and  gracious  purpose.  In  like  manner,  Christ's  dying  or  making 
atonement  for  his  chosen  people  speoofly,  and  with  a  ffraeumt 
fwrpoH  to  save  them^  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  dyiqg 
in  a  general  sense  for  the  whole  world,  ^d  thus  laying  a  found*- 
tion  for  the  oflfor  of  salvation  to  all,  and  opening  wide  the  door  o£ 
mercy,  so  that  whosoever  will  may  enter  in  and  be  saved. 

The  views  which  have  been  taken  of  tlus  subject,  will  help  us  at 
once  to  see  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  argument,  bv  which  men  some- 
times attempt  to  prove  universal  salvation.  One  class  of  Univer- 
salists  urge  in  defence  of  their  scheme  that  Christ  died  for  all  — 
was  a  ransom  for  all,  etc.,  and  that  this  design  and  extent  of  the 
atonemenj;  imply  that  all  men  will  actually  be  saved. 

To  expose  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  argument,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  Scripture  representations  which  have  al- 
ready been  noticed.  The  substance  of  what  they  reveal  is,  that 
God  has  given  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  might  be  saved  ;  that  Christ  so  died  for  all,  that  all  may  have 
the  oflfer  of  salvation,  and  may  actually  be  saved,  if  they  will  re- 
pent and  believe.  These  conditions  are  as  real  as  the  general 
provision,  and  are  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  Of 
oourse  the  general  provision  can  avail  nothing  as  to  individuals, 
except  where  the  conditions  are,  through  divine  grace,  actually 
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fdfiUed.  If  flien  we  would  detemmie  whether  all  men  are  to  be 
■iTedy  we  miiet  determine  whether  all  men  repent  and  beliete. 
Kir,  acoordfaig  te  Ihe  word  of  Qoiy  it  is  as  tme,  as  it  woaM  be  if 
ftere  had  been  no  atonement,  that  the  impenitent  and  nnholy 
dudl  perish.  Jnst  as  it  is  in  the  natoral  world.  Although  CM 
kM  provided  the  son  to  enli^ten  ike  worid ;  if  any  man  should 
ehoose  to  Eve  in  a  dark  dongeon,  he  would  fiul  to  enjoy  the  adn^ 
iagee  of  the  fi^t.  And  althon^  Qod  has  provided  an  abundaitee 
of  water,  if  any  man  should  refuse  to  drink,  he  would  die  of  thirst. 
The  Scripture  representations  imply  the  same  thing,  as  to  the 
general  provision  which  God  has  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
men,  and  as  to  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  we  are  to  se- 
enre  the  benefite  of  that  provision  to  ourselves.  A  rich  man  pro- 
vides a  great  supper,  and  invites  many  to  come  and  partake.  Bat 
those  who  refose  to  comply  with  the  invitation,  lose  the  benefits  of 
lie  general  provision  and  the  general  invitation.  A  man  entrusts 
Us  servants  with  various  talents ;  but  none  can  enjoy  his  approbi^ 
tion,  except  those  who  make  a  right  use  of  the  talents.  In  other 
places,  the  Scriptures  lay  amde  metaphors  and  allegories,  and 
teach  plainly,  that  althou^  Christ  has,  in  an  important  sense,  died 
ftr  an,  and  made  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  smnen 
cannot  be  saved  unless  they  repent — that  they  cannot  escape,  if 
they  neglect  so  great  salvation.  It  is  perfectly  clear  then,  from 
the  word  of  Ood,  that  the  salvation  of  all  men  cannot  by  any 
means  be  inferred  from  the  extent  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  pro- 
viidon  made  by  the  death  of  Chnst,  or  from  tho  unlimited  offers  of 
flie  gospel,  and  that  it  can  be  proved  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
proving  that  all  men  do  actually  repent  and  believe.  Just  so  fitf 
as  there  is  a  want  of  evidence  that  all  men  are  penitent  and  holy, 
there  is  want  of  evidence  that  all  will  be  saved.  And  if  we  have 
reason,  either  from  the  Bible  or  from  a  knowledge  of  facts,  to  con- 
clude that  any  of  the  human  race  live  and  die  impemtent,  we 
have  just  so  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  will  ful  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  death.  For  Christ  died  for  all  in  such  a 
sense  only,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  have  eternal 
fife.    There  is  no  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  taken  as  a  whcde. 
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diAl  Chriflt  £dd  witib  a  pnipooa  or  «xpeotalaon  aotoilfy  to  iftft  aB« 
Bot  iliero  is  abnndint  etidenoe  to  tba  oontrarj.  The  fanliaf 
UaivanafiBti  ]•»  thai  tbey  infer  from  a  few  paataf^  pressed  to  «i 
ezftremo  oomitmctioiii  a  doctrine  whioh  is  plainly  oontradietoij  to 
tiie  general  current  of  Scripture,  and  whidi  is  bj  no  means  wa»- 
ranted  eren  hj  flie  passages  on  which  they  relj.  Their  opinkn 
is  nothing  but  coi^jectare,  and  it  is  a  conjectora  totally  irreoonoila- 
Us  with  feots,  and  with  ttie  obyionSi  practical  tnaehitigi  of  ravela- 
tion. 


\ 
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BBCAKKS    ON    THB    OONTROYERST    RBSPBOTING    THE    EXTENT  Ot 
THE  ATONEMENT,  AS  CONDUCTED  BY   THE  TWO  PABTIES. 

From  the  remarks  which  I  shall  now  offer,  it  will,  I  hope,  \m 
made  to  appear,  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  phraseolo- 
gy and  the  manner  of  reasoning,  there  is  in  fact  a  substantjil 
agreement  among  evangelical  Christians  as  to  all  points  of  cons^ 
qnence  respecting  the  atonement ;  that,  if  the  parties  are  to  cooh 
tinoe  the  dispute,  thej  ought  to  take  pams  to  determine  before 
hand,  what  they  are  to  dispute  about ;  and  that,  if  both  partiei 
will  endeavor  to  promote  union  among  the  followers  of  Christ  bj 
exerting  that  measure  of  pacific  influence  which  thej  maj  do  coQ- 
mstentljr  with  Christian  fidelity,  the  way  will  soon  be  prepared  to 
drop  the  controversy  altogether,  and  thus  to  save  for  other  aod 
more  important  objects,  the  time  and  strength  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  in  strife. 

There  are  two  recent  and  well-known  writers,  Symmgton  and 
Jenkyn,  who  may  properly  enough  be  taken  as  representatives  gf 
the  two  parties  that  have  been  engaged  in  this  controversy.  Theaa 
authors  are  highly  respectable,  and  they  lay  before  us  very  clearlj 
the  amount  of  what  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question  il 
issue. 

Symmgton  thinks  proper,  as  many  others  do,  to  use  the  phrasei 
Christ  died  far  i£«,  as  including  not  only  the  general  provision  of 
divme  blessings,  bat  the  design  of  Christ  actually  to  bestow  them ;  m 
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not  only  opening  the  door  of  mercy,  bat  designing  to  bring  iliote  for 
whom  he  died,  actually  to  come  in  at  that  door.     Thus  the^anfiior 
holds  that  Christ  died  for  those  only,  who  are  chosen  to  salTalioii, 
and  who  will  actually  be  saved.    And  he  uses  the  word  atonement 
in  the  same  limited  sense.     He  carries  along  with  him  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  ori^nal  word,  translated  atonement,  in  Bom.  5 :  11 ; 
^ By  whom  we  have  now  received  reconciliation**     So  the  trana- 
lators  render  the  word  in  the  preceding  verse  :  '^  For  if  while  we 
were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  Ood,  (xarij^Xla/j^jKy)  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  (xaroAAa/^re^)  we 
ahall  be  saved  through  him."     This  reconciliation  is  by  the  death 
of  Christ.     It  is  a  reconciliation  which  believers  have  actually 
received.     A  derivative  of  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  2 
Cor.  5 :  18, 19 ;  '^  All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  « 
to  himself  (xaToXhiiafTog^^  and  hath  g^ven  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  (xataXXay^^^ ;  to  wit,  that  Ood  was  in  Christ  re- 
nx>nciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them."    This  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  regarded  by 
Symington  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
limited  atonement,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect. 
Now  what  I  have  to  remark,  is  this ;   that  if  the  word  atone- 
ment is  understood  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
Bom.  5 :  11,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  same  word  in  the  orig- 
inal is  used  in  other  places,  where  it  means  actual  reconciliation, 
such  as  believers  have  experienced  ;  then,  of  course,  it  is  limited 
to  those  who  are  thus  reconciled.     And  it  is  evident  that  Sym- 
ington understands  other  expressions,  such  as,  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  —  died  for  us  —  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins^  etc.,  as  de- 
noting that  influence  of  his  death,  which  is  effectual  to  salvation. 
The  sense  in  which  he  employs  the  words  makes  a  limitation  neces- 
sary.    But  it  is  nothing  uncommon  that  a  word,  which  ordinarily 
denotes  a  particular  thing  which  is  accomplished,  is  used  to  denote 
the  meoTis  of  its  accomplishment.     So  the  word  HataHaf^^  recon- 
ciling, is  used  in  Bom.  11 :  15.     The  casting  away  of  the  Jews 
is  said  to  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  —  that  is,  the  means  of 
feoonciling  the  world.    And  why  may  we  not  use  the  word  atone- 
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ment  in  theological  discourse,  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to  signify 
the  mean9  of  reconciling  us  to  God,  namely,  the  death  of  Christ? 
And  why  may  we  not  consider  his  death  as  having  a  relation  to 
all  those,  whose  condition  was  in  any  important  respect  &vorably 
affiscted  by  his  death  ?  And  why  may  we  not  properly  say,  in 
that  respect  he  died  for  all  men,  leaving  it  to  other  texts  to  deter^ 
mine  how  far  the  saving  efficacy  of  his  death  extended  ?  And 
why  may  we  not  hence  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  Christ  in  a 
more  general  though  very  important  respect,  died  for  the  whole 
fiunily  of  man,  but  that  he  died  for  his  chosen  people  in  a  definite 
and  peculiar  sense  ?  This  manner  of  speaking  would  convey 
the  idea  intended  in  a  manner  which  is  just  and  intelligible,  and 
which  is  firequent  in  other  matters.  The  use  of  terms  in  difierent 
senses  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  poverty  of  language.  Yon 
will  find  it  impossible  to  discourse  freely  on  any  important  subject, 
without  giving  different  meanings,  or  different  shades  of  meaning, 
to  the  same  words  and  expressions.  And  if  it  is  asked  how  we 
-can  on  this  principle  be  sure  of  rightly  understanding  the  sacred 
writers,  the  answer  is,  that  intelligent,  candid  men  will  easily  dis* 
cover  their  meaning  from  the  general  current  of  their  thoughts, 
Imd  the  drift  of  their  discourse  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  from  what  they  say  of  it  in  other  ways.  Accordingly,  when 
they  declare  at  one  time,  that  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world,  or 
made  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  at  another  time, 
that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  that  is,  his  chosen  people, 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  making  out,  that  the  world  means 
only  his  chosen  people  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
two  expressions  are  not  only  to  be  applied  to  the  same  subject, 
but  that  they  mean  precisely  the  same  tlung.  So  far  as  the  lan- 
guage and  the  consistency  of  the  writers  are  concerned,  we  may 
just  as  well  consider  the  first  expression  as  relating  to  all  human 
beings  without  distinction,  and  the  last,  as  relating  to  those  who 
will  be  saved ;  the  first  implying,  that  he  died  for  all  men  in  one 
respect,  the  latter,  that  he  died  for  those  who  will  be  saved  in 
another  and  special  respect.  No  reason  can  arise  against  such 
im  interpretation  of  the  language  used  in  the  first  case,  from  the 
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dootrine  of  election,  or  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  toir  bis  own 
people  in  a  special  sense.  Nor  is  this  interpretation  any  depar- 
lire  from  good  usage.  The  general  principles  of  philology  iriD 
iurij  admit  of  it.  I  say  then,  that  Symington  and  those  wbe 
agree  witii  him,  have  in  reality  no  ocoasion  to  object  to  the  poft- 
.  Hon,  that  Christ,  in  a  certain  sense,  <Ued  for  all  men.  For  ttiey 
may  hold  just  what  they  mean  by  a  definite  or  limited  atoDement, 
ind  yet  may  consistently  admit,  that  he  died  for  all  men  in  anotfi* 
er  and  more  general  sense.  They  may  hold  that  the  death  of 
Christ  had  that  peculiar  relation  to  the  elect  which  their  doctrine 
Implies,  and  yet  may  consistently  admit,  that  it  had  a  relation  of 
enother  kind  to  the  whole  world.  And  is  not  tiiis  tiie  view,  and 
the  only  view,  which  furly  agrees  with  the  various  representatioiife 
ef  the  Bible  taken  together?  If  those  who  believe  the  doctrine 
ef  a  limited  or  definite  atonement  should  come  into  tins  view  of 
Hie  subject,  as  I  apprehend  they  may  consistentiy,  they  would  not 
Ibel  it  necessary  to  put  an  unnatural  and  forced  sense  upon  the 
various  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  Thev 
doctrine,  maintainod  with  Christian  candor,  would  perfectiy  har- 
monize with  the  doctrine  for  which  I  have  contended,  as  to  the 
bearing  of  Christ's  death  upon  the  whole  humai>  race.  I  am  thus 
led  to  think  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  controversy  on  this  sub* 
ject  among  those  who  embrace  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
on  other  subjects. 

But  I  must  further  and  very  particularly  remark,  that  Syming- 
Ion  himself  really  admits  all  that  we  mean  by  the  doctrine,  that 
Christ,  in  an  important  sense,  died  for  all  men,  —  commonly  called 
tiie  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement. 

Our  doctrine  is  precisely  this,  that  Christ's  death  had  such  a 
relation  to  the  whole  human  race,  that  eternal  life  may  be  offered 
lo  all ;  that  the  door  of  mercy  is  opened  to  all ;  that  all  may  be 
invited  to  believe  in  Christ ;  and  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
Aall,  on  the  ground  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  be  pardoned  and 
saved.  We  mean  that  Christ's  death  had  this  most  important 
influence  upon  the  human  race  at  large,  —  upon  the  non-elect  as 
well  as  the  elect.     The  day  of  salvation  is  given  to  all  who  hear 
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the  gospel.  Pardon  is  offered  to  all  alike.  Opportunity  to  be 
saved  is,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  aflbrded  to  all  alike  ;  so 
that  now,  where  revelation  is  enjoyed,  those  who  perish  wiB 
perish  not  merely  because  they  have  transgressed  the  moral  law^ 
but  because  they  refuse  the  salvation  provided  and  offered. 

Now  Symington,  and  others  who  embrace  his  opinions,  do  really 
admit  and  maintain  all  this.  Symington  says  ;  ^'  We  hold  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  possessed  an  intrinsic  value  si/ff- 
fieient  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  In  this  sense,  it  was 
adequate  to  the  redemption  of  every  human  being."  ^'  The  worth 
of  Christ's  atonement,"  he  says, ''  we  hold  to  be,  in  the  stricteit 
sense  of  the  term,  infinite,  absolute,  all-sufficient.^^  ^'  We  regard 
the  atonement  of  Christ  as  sufficient  for  all.  This  aU-sufficiency 
is  what  lays  the  foundation  for  the  unrestricted  universality  qf 
the  gospel  call.  And  from  every  such  view  of  the  atonement,  as 
would  imply  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  all,  or  that  there  was  not 
an  (tmple  warrant  in  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  for  all  to  look  to 
it  for  salvation,  we  utterly  dissent."  Symington  adopts  the  fol* 
lowing  language  of  Wardlaw :  ''  Such  is  my  impression  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  that  were  all  the  guilt  of  all  mankind 
concentrated  in  my  own  person,  I  should  see  no  reason,  relying  on 
that  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  to  indulge  despair." 

The  following  expressions  of  Symington  show  still  more  clearly 
what  his  views  are.  ''  It  is  not  said  in  the  gospel' that  Christ 
died  with  the  intention  that  all  should  be  saved,  but  that  hb 
atonement  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  salvation  to  all,  and  that  all 
who  rest  on  this  ground  by  faith  shall  be  saved."  "  The  atone- 
ment of  Christ  being  sufficient  for  all,  is  with  propriety  made 
known  and  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  all."  ''^A  suffi/Aent  ground 
qf  salvation  exists  ;  the  appropriate  means  of  salvation  are  pro- 
vided.'*^ And  the  reason  why  men  perish  in  their  sins  is  not,  in 
any  sense,  because  Christ  did  not  die  for  them,  but  because  thqf 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  merits  qf  his  death.^^  He  says, 
too,  that ''  the  free,  full,  unhampered  proclamation  of  mercy  to  all 
men  proceeds  on  this  ground,  —  that  it  derives  allots  consistency 
and  power  from  the  perfect,  all-sufficient  atonement  of  Christ." 

48* 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  and  other  passages,  Symingtoii 
asserts  the  very  thing  intended  bj  those  who  hold  to  tlie  doctrine 
4hat  Christ  died  for  all  men.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  m 
their  writings  any  stronger  or  more  unequivocal  expressions  tiian 
what  are  found  in  the  work  of  this  excellent  autiior,  of  the  snf' 
ficiency  of  the  atonement  for  the  salration  of  all  men,  the  abun- 
dant provision  which  was  made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  iiie 
eternal  life  of  all  who  will  accept  it,  and  the  obligation  of  all  who 
hear  the  gospel  to  receive  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Nor  do  tlioee 
irho  advocate  an  unlimited  atonement  declare  more  explicitiy  thaa 
Symington,  that  unbelievers  will  perish,  not  because  Christ  did  not 
fie  for  them,  but  because  they  reject  Christ  and  refuse  his  oflfered 
salvation.  In  short,  the  practical  treatment  wUch  both  parties 
^ve  to  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  m  all  important  points,  the  same. 
Both  parties  tell  sinners  in  the  same  language,  that  by  tiie  deadi 
of  Christ  the  door  of  mercy  is  open  for  tiiem ;  that  salvation  k 
freely  and  mncerely  offered ;  that  whosoever  will  may  come  and 
lake  of  the  water  of  life  ;  that  the  merit  of  Christ's  death  is  infinite 
and  all-sufficient ;  that  they  all  have  a  full  warrant  to  believe  in 
kim  ;  and  that  if  any  of  them,  even  the  chief  of  sinners,  perish,  it 
will  be  because  they  would  not  believe.  The  advocates  of  a  de- 
finite or  limited  atonement  are,  in  their  feelmgs  and  in  their 
preaching,  as  far  as  any  others  from  circumscribing  the  value 
or  sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  and  from  denying  or  concealing 
tiie  fact,  that  Christ's  death  had  this  real  and  momentous  effect 
upon  all  men,  namely,  that  it  secured  to  them  the  offer  of  a  free 
and  full  salvation,  and  made  it  proper  that  we  should  invite  and 
beseech  all  alike,  the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect,  to  come  to 
him  that  they  may  have  life. 

This  being  the  case,  an  important  question  arises,  namely,  what 
18  still  wanting  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  all  sinners  now  living, 
if  they  should  repent  ?  As  the  atonement  is  of  infinite  worth, 
and  is  allowed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  worid, 
can  anything  more  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  atonement  ?  Sup- 
pose it  were  the  design  of  Grod,  (I  make  the  supposition  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  principle  concerned,  as  Paul  did,  Qdl. 
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1 :  8,)  suppose  it  to  be  God's  gracious  design  to  save  all  the  non* 
elect  population  of  the  earth,  would  a  new  atoning  sacrifice  be 
required  on  their  account  ?  Would  it  be  necessary  that  the  Son 
of  God  should  again  suiFer  and  die  for  their  sins,  in  their  stead, 
and  that  in  a  manner  essentially  different  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  died  before  ?  And  if  so,  then  how  can  it  be  said  thai 
ihe  atonement  already  made  is  tufficient  for  all  ?  As  God  has 
^ven  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  all  on  the  ground  of  die  atone* 
ment  which  Christ  has  made,  might  he  not  also  give  his  Spirit  to 
work  repentance  and  faith  in  them  on  the  same  ground  ?  Might 
not  die  blood  of  the  cross  operate  in  this  way,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  ?  In  a  word,  would  not  the  atonement,  just  as  it  is,  be  all 
that  would  be  called  for  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  imy  sinners  on 
earth,  if  they  should  repent  and  believe  ?  Or  would  it,  after  all^ 
be  indispensable  ihat  atoning  blood  should  be  again  shed,  and  shed 
for  them  in  a  new  and  special  sense,  before  they  could  be  saved  ! 
Is  it  indeed  true,  notwithstanding  the  free  offer  of  mercy  to  them^ 
that,  if  they  should  believe  in  Christ,  as  they  are  commanded  to 
do,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  atonement  would  still  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  eternal  life  ?  And  if  so,  then  would  not  honesty  and 
truth  require  that  this  important  circumstance  should  be  plainly 
announced,  and  that,  in  the  universal  offer  of  salvation  which  we 
make  to  sinners,  we  should  distinctly  declare  that,  although  we 
present  to  them  the  gracious  proposals  of  the  gospel,  and  tell  theni) 
without  distincdon,  that  if  they  will  accept  those  proposals,  they 
shall  have  everlasting  life,  it  is  still  true  of  all  the  non-elect,  that 
if  they  shovld  accept  they  could  not  be  saved,  inasmuch  as  Christ 
had  not  died  for  their  sins,  and  had  made  no  atonement  for  them  ? 
But  if  this  principle  should  be  proclaimed  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  it  would  tend  directly  to  neutralize  their  message ;  and 
sinners,  unless  they  could  somehow  think  Uiemselves  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect,  would  feel  that  they  were  mocked  by  the  offers 
of  mercy,  seeing  they  could  not  be  saved  even  if  they  should  ac- 
cept those  oflfers. 

To  accomplish  my  object,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 
advocates  of  a  general  atonement  hold  to  the  very  limitations, 
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which  are  asserted  bj  the  advocates  of  a  pai  tlcular  or  liiAitod 
atonement.  While  thej  maintain  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
they  also  muntain  that  it  was  the  divine  purpose  to  bestow  the 
UeesingB  procured  bj  his  death  on  a  part  only.  Symington  ex- 
pressly mentions  this  as  the  main  p<Ant  of  the  controversy.  He 
says  the  question  between  the  two  parties  ^^  hinges  solely  on  the 
divine  intention  reepecting  the  eubjecte  of  the  atonement^  or  what  it 
called  the  destination  of  Chrisfs  death.^^  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  support  his  views  respecting  the  atonement  by  the  speciaTand 
immutable  purpose  of  God  respecting  the  subjects  of  salvation. 
He  says  *^  if  Grod  in  the  matter  of  salvation  acts  according  to 
design,  and  it  so  happens  that  salvation  is  limited  in  its  application 
to  some,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  it 
should  be  limited  ?"  Again  he  says,  ^'  As  Grod  cannot  fail  in  any 
of  his  designs,  the  actual  effect  shows  us  the  extent  of  the  deeigned 
efiect."  ^^  And  as  the  effects  of  atonement,  namely,  reden^Monf 
reconciliation^  and  ghry  extend  only  to  some,  we  are  bound  to 
apply  to  the  atonement  itsdf  a  eimUar  reetriction  in  the  derigned 
extent  of  its  subjects^  The  ablest  advocates  of  a  general  atone- 
ment hold  strongly  to  the  same  restriction  in  the  designed  appli- 
cation of  it.  So  that  it  is  with  very  good  reason  that  Symington 
suggests,  that  the  difference  is  more  in  words  than  in  opinion.  I 
might  name  to  you  a  great  number  of  divines  of  high  reputation, 
both  here  and  abroad,  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  and  yet  maintain  that  it  is  the  divine  purpose  to 
make  his  death  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  only  a  part ;  that  the 
atonement,  as  to  sufficiency,  is  without  limits,  that  it  opened  the 
door  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  but  as  to  the  design  of  God  in 
regard  to  its  saving  application,  it  is  limited. 

This  limitation  is  much  insisted  on  by  Jenkyn,  the  other  writer 
whom  I  mentioned  above ;  an  author  of  great  ingenuity  and 
force,  not  at  all  biassed  in  favor  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  quite 
enough  inclined  to  maintain  high  notions  of  man's  freedom,  agency 
and  ability.  In  his  book  on  the  Atonement,  he  contends  very 
earnestly  for  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  But  as  to 
the  deigned  application  of  the  atonement  in  the  salvation  of  the 
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people  of  God,  he  expresses  himself  with  as  xnoch  deciaon  m 
Symington,  or  any  odier  Galvinist.  ^^  It  is,"  he  says,  ^^  an  awM 
fact,  that  unless  God  will  sovereignly  exercise  his  gracious  mflih- 
ence  on  the  hearts  of  men,  not  one  «^  will  ever  avail  himself  of 
the  benefits  of  the  atonement,  and  consequently  no  flesh  can  be 
saved."  Again  he  says ;  ^^  All  mankind  are  of  themselves  so 
opposed  to  the  designs  of  ttie  mediation  of  Christ,  and  so  inclined 
to  persevere  in  sin,  that  unless  Grod,  in  his  sovereign  will,  exei^ 
oise  his  influence  in  special  and  personal  cases,  no  one  of  all  the 
human  race  will  ever  be  saved."  ^^  For  it  is  in  the  phymcal  and 
moral  constitution  of  the  nature  of  man,  that  what  he  is  unwilling 
to  do,  he  never  will  do.  Hence  the  Scriptures  speak  of  that,  of 
which  a  man  is  unwilling  to  do,  as  a  thing  impossible  to  come  to 
pass.  When  Christ  charges  the  Jews  with  this  unwillingness,  he 
represents  their  coming  to  him  as  impossible."  ^'  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  me  ;  " — and  ^^  no  man  can  come  unto  me  unless  the  Father 
draw  him."  He  says,  past  ages  *^  do  not  furnish  one  instance  of 
a  man,  who  has  ascribed  his  conversion  to  his  own  agency  and 
goodness  of  heart."  '^  The  cases  are  innumerable,  in  which  the 
best  means  have  been  used  in  vain.  *  *  Yet  among  men  of  the 
same  character,  means,  apparently  less  likely  to  succeed,  have 
prospered  mightily."  He  proceeds  to  say  ;  ^^  On  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  the  sovereign  application  of  divine  influences,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  conversion  of  man.  The  theory  of 
^^common  grace '  will  not  account  for  it ;  for  it  leaves  the  question 
behind  —  how  comes  one  man  more  than  another,  to  make  a  ri^t 
use  of  this  common  grace  ?  The  self-determining  power  of  the 
will  will  not  account  for  it,  for  there  is  no  such  thing.  A  wiD^ 
not  determined  by  motives,  is  not  the  will  of  an  intelligent,  ac- 
countable bemg."  '^  God  alone  changes  the  heart.  And  he 
lias  a  sovereign,  independent  right  to  impart  divine  influences  in 
what  degree  and  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will."  Jenkyn  says,  the  total  fiiilure  of  the  acone- 
ment  '^  would  not  have  been  effectually  prevented  by  leaving  it 
entirely  to  the  liberty  of  free  agents ;  for  in  such  hands  the 
fiiilure  would  have  been  entire  and  total."     '^  Nothing  can  pre* 
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yent  tiiis  failure,  but  the  determination  of  God  to  impart  aore- 
reign  influences  to  make  some  differ  from  otliers,  and  to  ^re 
imto  diem,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  him."  '^  The 
Lord  Jesus  was  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  It  was  by  the 
exercise  of  this  sovereignty  that  he  was  to  see  of  the  trsvail  of 
his  soul.  He  never  thought  that  his  harvest  would  have  been 
larger,  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  self-determining  sovereignty  <^ 
the  human  will.  He  regarded  it  as  more  sure  in  the  hands  of 
his  Father.  Divine  sovereignty  settles  every  jewel  in  tiie  media- 
torial diadem."  I  give  one  more  quotation.  The  instances  of 
the  actual  success  of  the  atonement  ^'  are  not,"  he  says,  ^^  mai^ 
ters  of  chance,  —  they  are  the  result  of  a  definite  purpose,  and 
of  an  adjusted  plan  settled  in  eternity.  God  will  direct  thai  — 
the  atonement  shall  infallibly  issue  in  the  personal  salvation  of  a 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number."     '^  Jesus  Christ  knew 

THESE  DEFINITELT  AND  PERSONALLY,  AND  HAD  A  DIRECT  AND  SPS^ 
OIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THEM  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH." 

The  quotations  which  I  made  from  Symington  are  sufficient  to 

show,  that  although  he  strenuously  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  de- 
finite and  limited  atonement,  he  maintains  also  that  Christ  by  his 
death  actually  made  a  general  provision  for  the  exercise  of  mercy 
to  the  human  race  on  specified  conditions,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  an  unlimited  offer  of  pardon  to  sinners  in  every  part  of  the 
earth,  whether  elect  or  non- elect.  He  asserts  this  general,  un- 
limited provision  as  explicitly  and  emphatically,  as  any  advocates 
of  a  general  atonement.  And  the  quotations  from  Jenkyn  show, 
that  he  decidedly  maintains  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  is,  that 
it  was  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God  to  render  the  death  of  Christ 
effectual  to  the  salvation  of  only  a  limited  number ;  —  or,  to 
express  it  in  another  manner,  that  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the 
atonement  he  made,  as  to  iU  desii^ned  and  samng  ^cacy^ 
was  limited  and  definite.  Jenkyn  and  the  most  respectable 
advocates  of  a  general  atonement  maintain  all  this  as  fully,  as 
the  advocates  of  a  particular  atonement. 

You  may  now  ask  what  difference  there  can  be  between  the 
two  parties,  if  both  really  hold  to  the  same  doctrines.     To  this  I 
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reply,  that,  notwithstanding  the  sabstaotial  agreement  which  ap- 
pears, there  is  a  real  and  not  unimportant  difference  between  them 
in  the  following  respects. 

first ;  <u  to  tAe  u%e  of  terms.  The  advocates  of  a  general 
atonement  make  use  of  the  phrase,  Christ  died  for  sinners,  or 
made  atonement  for  the  world,  to  denote  that  general  work  of 
Christ  and  that  offer  of  salvation,  respecting  which  the  parties 
agree.  But  the  advocates  of  a  definite  and  limited  atonement 
use  the  same  phrase  to  point  out  no^  only  the  atoning  merit  of 
Christ's  death,  which  diej  allow  to  be  suflScient  for  all,  but  his 
purpose  to  bestow  the  benefits  of  it  upon  the  elect.  Accordin^y 
if  jou  propose  die  question,  whether  Christ  died  for  all;  one 
party  answers  it  in  the  affirmative,  the  other  in  the  negative. 
Ask  whether  Christ  made  atonement  for  all,  or  only  for  a  part ; 
one  party  answers,  for  all,  the  other,  only  for  a  part.  And  they 
answer  ttius  differentiy,  merely  because  they  attach  different 
meanings  to  the  same  words  and  phrases,  and  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  because  they  differ  materially  in  the  ideas  they  entertun. 
For  if  you  lay  aside  the  particular  words  and  phrases,  which  they 
use  in  different  senses,  and  make  use  of  others  which  they  cannot 
but  understand  alike,  you  will  find  that  no  substantial  difference 
remains.  The  difference  tiien  is  in  words,  rather  than  in  belief; 
ijft  to  say  the  least,  the  difference  is  in  words  far  more  than  in 
belief. 

If  you  inquire,  which  party  uses  the  words  and  phrases  re- 
ferred to  most  correctiy;  my  answer  is,  that  one  party  adopts 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Scriptural  and  correct  usage  in 
some  instances,  and  the  other  party,  in  other  instances.  The 
sacred  writers  seem  often  to  speak  of  Christ's  dying  for  all  in 
order  to  denote  the  general  provision  he  made.  And  in  regard 
to  such  cases,  the  advocates  of  a  general  atonement  do,  as  ] 
tiiink,  conform  to  Scripture  usage.  But  in  other  cases,  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  Christ's  dying  in  a  special  sense  for  those  whs 
will  actually  be  saved;  that  is,  they  use  the  expression  with  a 
particular  and  limited  meaning,  implying  the  designed  applica- 
Oaa  of  the  atonement,  or  the  designation  of  Christ's  death; 
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and  in  regard  to  such  cases,  the  advocates  of^a  defimte  and  lim- 
ited atonement  coakinn,  to  Scripture  usage.  ^  this,  as  in  manj 
other  instances,  Scripture  usage  evidently  varies.  The  sacred 
writers  sometimes  use  the  ezpressioDy  Christ  died,  or  made  ezpta- 
.tion,  in  the  larger  sense,  and  sometimes  in  the  definite,  limited 
sense.  It  follows,  then^  that  we  shall  most  perfectly  follow  the 
,firee  and  artless  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  if  we  speak  of 
Christ's  dying  for  men,  sometimes  in  the  large  and  general 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  the  special  and  restricted  sense,  while  our 
.exact  meanmg  in  each  case  is  to  be  made  evident  by  circum- 
stances, .or,  if  necessary,  by  particular  ezfdanations. 
,  I  have  already  noticed,  that  the  word  atonement  is  used  m 
{mr  version  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  first,  in  Bom.  5: 
11,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atonement  (x«Er«U«/fr),  le- 
oonciliation,  that  is,  restoration  to  the  divine  fiavor.  Here  atona- 
ment  evidently  means  the  special  blessings,  which  believeis 
actually  receive,  through  the  death  of  the  Mediator.  Of  oouns 
the  atonement  as  here  spoken  of,  pust  be  definite  and  limited. 
And  when  Symington  and  others  speak  of  the.  atonement  as 
limited,  their  language  is  plainly  conformed  to  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  in  this  passage.  And  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  word  atonement  is  used  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  The  verb,  uataXXctaacoj  is  generally  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a  sense  equally  special  and  restricted.  Those, 
therefore,  who  speak  of  the  atonement  as  general  and  unlimited, 
use  the  word  atonement  in  a  sense  obviously  different  from  the 
sense  of  the  original  in  the  passages  referred  to. 

In  regard  to  the  other  words  employed  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  in  common  religious  discourse,  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  as  that  he  died  for  the  sins  of  men,  made  propitiation, 
expiation,  etc.,  they  evidently  admit  of  bemg  used  both  in  a  more 
general  and  in  a  more  definite  sense.  And  if  men  would  exercise 
the  same  intelligence  and  candor  here,  as  they  do  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  controversy,  this  variety  of  meanings  would  occasion 
no  great  difficulty.  But  if  one  party  insist  upon  it,  that  the 
words  and  phrases  above  mentioned  shall  be  used  invariably  and 
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exclosivelj  in  one  sense,  and  the  other  party  insist  that  they  shall 
be  used  exclasiyel j  in  another  sense  ;  then  controyersy  ensues ; 
and  the  controversy,  which  at  the  outset  is  a  war  of  words,  will  in 
its  progress  produce  real  differences  of  opinion.  Or  if  the  opiiH 
ions  of  the  two  parties  continue  to  be  substantially  the  same,  stiD 
die  appearance  of  a  difference,  occasioned  by  such  a  different  use 
of  words,  will  be  followed  by  many  of  the  unhappy  consequencM 
of  a  real  difference. 

But  secondly  ;  there  is  a  dUagreement  between  the  two  partim^ 
as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  different  portions  of  truth 
which  appertain  to  the  subject. 

Men  of  one  party  give  great  prominence  to  the  special  design 
of  Christ's  death  in  regard  to  those  who  are  chosen  to  salvation. 
They  delist  to  dwell  upon  the  eternal  love  of  God,  and  his  pur- 
pose actually  to  save  sinners ;  upon  his  grace  in  renewing  and 
justifying  them  ;  upon  the  special  influence  of  Ins  Spirit  in  ^ving 
tiiem  repentance  and  faith ;  upon  his  faithfulness  towards  them, 
and  his  unchangeable  determination  to  restore  them  to  tus  imagOi^ 
and  to  train  them  up  for  heaven  ;  and  upon  their  dependence  ob 
his  sovereign  grace  for  the  whole  of  salvation.  They  neither 
deny  nor  overlook  the  goodness  of  God  in  providing  a  Saviour 
for  the  world,  and  offering  him  to  all  sinners,  and  inviting 
fliem  to  believe  in  him.  They  do  not  overlook  the  opportunitj 
which  sinners  have  to  obtain  eternal  life,  nor  the  powerful  mo- 
tives which  urge  tiiem  to  accept  offered  mercy,  nor  their  hi^ 
obligations  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  eternal  life,  nor  their 
utter  inexcusableness  if  they  neglect  the  great  salvation  and 
perish  in  unbelief.  I  say  they  do  not  either  deny  or  overlook 
these  gospel  truths.  They  acknowledge  and  exhibit  them.  But 
in  general  they  do  not  make  them  prominent.  They  do  nol 
declare  them  in  all  their  fulness.  They  do  not  take  pains  to 
present  them  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  lest  they  should  sur 
persede  or  overshadow  those  doctrines  which  they  regard  as  pre- 
ImmenJUy  important.  These  remarks  are  specially  applicable  to 
the  preaching  and  the  writings  of  those  who  lean  towards  Antmo- 
mian  sentiments. 
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The  other  party  take  ground  which  is  in  some  respeds  fiia 
reyerse  of  this.  Thej  ^ve  the  greatest  ]»ominenoe  to  thoee 
parts  of  divine  truth,  which  others  comparativelj  cUareg^unL 
They  insist  often  and  earnestly  upcm  man's  endowments  as  a  finee 
moral,  accomitable  agent,  and  a  proper  subject  of  divine  law,  and 
upon  his  perfect  obligation  to  obey;  upon  the  ezpansiTe  benevo- 
lence of  Qodj  and  the  general  and  full  provimon  he  has  made,  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world ;  upoa 
Ae  free  and  smcere  oflfer  of  pardon,  the  power  and  wiDingnees  of 
Christ  to  save,  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  atonement,  and  the  guilt 
and  inexcusableness  of  those  who  continue  in  unbelief.  But  as  to 
those  particular  truths,  which  the  other  party  regard  as  preen^ 
nently  important, — they  generally  keep  them  in  the  back  ground, 
and  often  make  the  impression  that  they  do  not  believe  them* 
Tou  will  seldom  hear  them  speak,  in  a  truly  Scriptural  manner,  of 
Hke  doctrine  of  election,  of  God's  having  mercy  on  whom  be  wiD 
have  mercy,  of  his  having  given  a  people  to  Christ  to  be  saved 
tiirou^  his  death,  of  the  deep  depravity  of  our  moral  nature,  of 
the  utter  ruin  and  helplessness  of  sinners,  and  their  dependence  on 
divine  grace  for  the  beginning  and  continuance  of  holiness.  They 
do  not  reject  these  doctrines  ;  but  they  generally  keep  them  out 
of  sight.  And  when  they  mention  them,  they  do  it,  not  directly 
to  establish  and  inculcate  them,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  eof^- 
eession.  They  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  bring  them  clearly  into 
view,  lest  they  should  interfere  with  that  class  of  truths,  to  which 
they  attach  so  much  more  importance.  In  short,  they  make 
Christianity  consist  chiefly  of  their  favorite  doctrines.  When  they 
allow  the  other  truths  some  place  in  their  system,  it  is  a  very 
subordinate  place.  And  they  appear  sometimes  to  do  even  that, 
rather  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  orthodoxy,  than  from  any  strong 
impulse  of  the  heart. 

The  foregoing  remarks  do,  I  think,  truly  exhibit  the  general 
features  of  the  two  parties  described  ;  though  they  are  applicable 
to  individuals  belonging  to  the  parties  in  very  different  degrees. 
Accordingly  one  of  these  parties  generally  and  very  naturally 
adopt    Symmgton    and  others  agreeing  with  him,  aa  fnvorita 
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authors ;  while  the  other  party  adopt  Jenkjn.  And  these  two 
authors  show  jou  the  general  forms  and  aspects  of  the  two  sjs- 
terns  in  regard  to  the  atonement  and  other  related  subjects. 

I  cannot  quit  &e  subject  ivithout  suggesting  a  few  things  in  th6 
way  of  free  and  affectionate  counsel  to  those  who  are  candidates 
fior  the  sacred  office. 

Guard  then  against  overrating  the  comparative  importance  of 
particular  portions  of  divine  truth,  and  underrating  the  impor- 
tance of  others.  We  are  not  in  danger  of  overrating  the  real, 
intrinsic  importance  of  any  of  the  truths  of  religion,  as  they  are 
in  themselves.  But  we  may  overrate  their  importance  company 
tively ;  and  we  may  really  as  well  as  comparatively,  undervalue 
other  truths.  Now  a  wrong  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  different 
divine  truths,  is  error,  and,  if  acted  out,  will  have  the  influence 
of  error.  It  is  like  a  portraiture  of  a  man's  face  which  is  false 
because  it  makes  some  of  the  features  too  large  and  prominent, 
and  others  too  small.  If  you  would  avoid  this  error,  you  must 
learn  the  truths  of  reli^on  chiefly  from  the  word  of  God.  Neg- 
lect not  other  means  of  knowledge,  but  rely  principally  on  that 
book  which  is  infallible.  When  you  speak  of  any  portion  of  divine 
truth,  do  as  the  sacred  writers  do  —  declare  it  freely  and  earn- 
estiy,  mmtain  it  and  enforce  it  with  all  your  heart,  and  show  that 
you  decidedly  hold  it,  as  a  part  of  the  counsel  of  God.  For 
example ;  hold  forth  the  depraved  and  lost  state  of  man  by  na- 
ture, as  the  inspired  writers  do,  —  not  hesitatingly,  or  curcuitous- 
ly,  and  with  a  studied  smoothness  or  reserve,  but  seriously,  freely 
and  eamestiy ;  and  let  it  appear,  that  your  own  heart  has  been 
penetrated  with  it.  Uold  forth  Grod's  eternal  purpose  to  save  a 
part  of  our  race  and  his  sovereign  mercy  in  their  effectual  callings 
as  the  Scriptures  do.  Repeat  freely  those  passages  of  the  Bible, 
which  most  plainly  teach  the  doctrine.  Speak  unreservedly  of  the 
eternal  purpose  of  Grod,  of  election,  of  those  whom  the  Father 
has  given  to  Christ,  of  his  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  of  salvation  by  grace,  etc.  And  have  no  more  fear  than 
the  aposdes  had,  tiiat  this  portion  of  truth  will  interfere  with  our 
moral,  accountable  agency,  or  with  Christ's  willingness  to  save,  or 
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with  aaj  other  iarath.  And  when  joa  come  to  ttie  other  pari  of 
eTangelical  tnith,  still  copj  the  inspired  writers.  Declare  unhae- 
itatmgiy  and  earnestly,  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  mankind^ 
to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  that  there  is 
in  Christ  an  aboundmg  of  grace,  an  all-safficiencj  for  the  salvatioii 
of  a  fallen  world ;  and  that  whosoeyer  will,  maj  o(«ne  and  take 
of  the  water  of  life  freely.  And  never  fear  that  a  fall  declara- 
tion of  these  truths  will  displace  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  the 
special  design  of  the  atonement  in  regard  to  the  elect.  And 
when  you  call  upon  sinners  to  repent  and  accept  of  salvalion,  do 
it  heartily  and  zealously ;  urge  it  as  a  most  necessary  and  reasoo- 
able  duty,  —  ttie  duty  which  a  holy  Gk)d  requires  sinners  to 
perform,  and  on  which  their  eternal  salvation  depends.  And 
never  be  troubled  with  any  fear,  that,  by  thus  earnestly  inculcate 
ing  upon  sinners  the  work  which  Grod  commands  them  to  perfonn, 
you  will  interfere  with  the  doctrine  of  the  special  and  soverrign 
influence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  renewal  of  the  heart.  And  lean 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  tiiat  no  particular 
labor  of  yours  is  called  for  to  reconcile  these  diflferent  portions  of 
divine  truth  with  one  another.  Christ  and  the  apostles  never 
labored  for  this ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  their  doing  it 
Gh)d  has  so  formed  the  mind,  that,  when  it  is  in  any  good  measure 
in  a  right  state,  it  will  of  itself  work  out  a  reconciliation  among 
the  different  truths  of  revelation.  Though  in  speculative  reason- 
ing there  may  be  difficulties  and  apparent  inconsistencies ;  there 
will  be  none  in  right  moral  feeling.  The  effect  which  a  good  man 
will  experience  in  Ids  own  mind  from  each  divine  truth,  will  harmo- 
mze  with  the  effect  of  every  other  truth.  All  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  received  into  the  heart,  will  work  there  consistently,  and 
produce  a  united  result  in  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  man. 
Our  intelligent  and  moral  nature  really  demands  every  part  of 
divine  truth,  and  we  suffer  loss  if  any  part  is  withheld.  The 
neglect  of  any  important  truths  will  be  likely  to  produce  a  real 
interference  and  jargon,  which  might  be  effectually  prevented  by 
&e  appropriate  influence  of  the  whole  system  of  truth  rightly 
apprehended.     And  your  experience  will  show,  that  tiie  more 
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fiillj  all  parts  of  divine  tnith  are  held  forth  and  received,  the 
more  consistency  will  there  be  in  the  effect  produced  in  the  sanc- 
tified mind.  A  partial,  defective  exhibition  of  the  various  doc- 
trines of  revelation  tends  to  an  unharmonious  result.  Inconsist- 
encies spring  up  from  the  very  fact,  that  some  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  are  kept  back,  while  other  truths,  bemg  left  alone, 
act  upon  us  with  difficulty  and  iri^gularity.  The  very  circum- 
stance, which  may  be  intended  to  prevent  inconsistency,  occasions 
it.  We  do  most  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  the  harmony  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  sanctification  of  believers,  when  we  i^thfully  and 
fully  declare  all  the  doctrines  of  (rod's  word,  and  leave  it  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  illuminated  heart  to  show  their  consistency 
with  each  other. 

44* 


LECTURE    LXXXIII. 


pgifAUga  OH  THE   VIEWS   OV   COLEBIDaE  BBSPBCIINa  IHB  DXASI 

07  CHBIST/ 


CoLERiDOE  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  m  held  hj 
fhe  orthodox,  that  it  ^ves  a'  literal  sense  to  the  language  emplojed 
on  the  subject  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  mentions  four  pim- 
cipal  metaphors,  by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  illustrates  the  subject 

1.  Those  derived  from  sin^fferings  under  fhe  former  dispensatioa. 

2.  Those  which  speak  of  reconciliation  or  atonement.  8.  Those 
which  speak  of  ransom.  4.  Those  which  speak  of  fhe  payment 
of  a  debt. 

Coleridge  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  orthodox  divines  gen- 
erally have  understood  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in  these 
instances  in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  There  are  indeed  some  dis- 
tinguished writers,  who  seem  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  literal 
sense,  and  who  ground  their  arguments  and  conclusions  more  or 
less  upon  the  assumption,  that  such  is  the  true  sense.  Now  so  far 
as  writers  have  committed  any  mistake  in  this  way,  I  would  join 
with  Coleridge  in  opposing  it,  and  in  discarding  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  it.  He  rightly  represents  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion and  the  blessings  resulting  from  it,  as  spiritual  things,  which 
are  to  be  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  says,  ^^  such  being  the 
means  and  effects  of  our  redemption,  well  might  the  Apostle 
associate  it  with  whatever  was  eminently  dear  and  precious  to 

•  See  Aids  to  Reflection.     Burlington  Edit  1S40.  pp.  286—816,  and 
where. 
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eiring  mortals."  And  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of 
the  redemptive  act,  by  the  benefits  secured  to  the  Israelitei 
by  their  sacrifices  ^of  atonement ;  by  the  ransom  of  a  slave 
fifom  captivity;  by  the  reconciliation  of  a  Mend  who  had 
been  ofiended ;  and  by  the  payment  of  a  debt.  To  this  no  one 
can  object.  What  then  is  there  exceptionable  in  the  views  which 
this  author  has  taken  of  the  subject  ?  So  far  as  I  can  gather  his 
meanmg  from  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  he  is  foulty 
chiefly  in  two  respects ;  first,  in  regard  to  that  which  is  the 
cause,  means  or  ground  of  our  redemption.  Here  he  fsiils  of 
bringing  out  clearly  to  view  that  which  the  Scriptures  represent 
as  the  grand  expedient,  the  ground  work  of  human  salvation. 
Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  effects  produced  or  the  blessmgs  se- 
cured by  the  Redeemer.  Here  he  covers  over  a  part  of  that  which 
the  Scriptures  make  very  prominent.  While  the  sacred  writeia 
let  torHh  two  great  and  comprehensive  blessings,  that  is,  for^ve- 
ness  and  sanctificatkm,  he  has  his  eye  upon  one  only,  that  ia^ 
sanctificatioQ. 

In  his  synopsis  of  the  constituent  points  in  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  he  presents  four  questions,  with  correspondent  an- 
swers. 

'^  1.  Who  IS  the  agens  causator,  the  agent  who  is  the  personal 
cause  or  author  of  redemption  ? 

2.  What  is  the  actus  causativus,  the  causative  act  7 
8.  What  is  the  effectum  causatum,  the  etkct  caused  ? 
4.  What  are  the  consequentia  ab  effecto,  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  eflfect  ?  " 

The  personal  agent,  who  is  the  cause  or  author  of  redemption, 
he  holds,  in  common  with  all  evangelical  Christians,  to  be  ^'  the 
eternal  word,  the  Son  of  Grod,  incarnate,  tempted,  agonizing, 
crucified,  submitting  to  death,  rising  from  the  dead,  ascending, 
and  obtaining  for  his  people  the  descent  and  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spuit." 

^^  The  causative  act,"  he  says^  ^^  is  a  spiritual  mystery  tfaaft 
passeth  all  understanding." 

**  The  effect  caused,"  he  says,  "  is  being  bom  anew—  m 
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before  m  the  flesh  to  the  worid,  so  now  bom  in  the  spirit  to 
Cairist." 

'^  The  consequences  arising  from  the  effect,"  he  says,  ^^  are 
sanctification  from  sin,  and  liberation  from  the  inherent  and  penal 
consequences  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  with  all  the  meana 
and  processes  of  sanctification  by  the  word  and  the  S[nrit." 

As  the  author  expressly  designs  his  discussion  of  the  subject 
finr  learned  readers  and  professional  students  of  theology,  his  an- 
swers to  these  four  questions  should  have  an  exact  lo^cal  correct- 
ness. But  is  tlus  the  case  ?  Under  the  first  head,  the  perscHiai 
cause,  he  includes  not  only  a  description  of  Christ's  personal 
character  as  the  Son  of  God,  tiie  incarnate  word,  but  also  hia 
coffering  and  dying,  his  rising  agiun,  and  giving  his  Spirit.  Bat 
these  last  evidently  belong  to  the  second  head,  the  causative  act. 
For  where  will  you  find  the  act,  which  is  preeminentiy  the  caoca 
cr  ground  of  redemption,  except  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  communication  of  his  Spirit  ?  In  an  argument 
which  professes  to  be  so  exact  and  scientific,  who  would  expect  to 
find  two  distinct  topics  thus  confounded  ?  The  two  topics  are  the 
agent,  or  personal  cause,  and  the  causative  act.  These  he  first 
states  as  distinct  topics,  the  first,  and  the  second.  But  in  de- 
ccribing  the  first,  he  includes  the  act  or  acts  which  are  specially 
and  preeminently  causative  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

But  what  does  he  give  under  the  second  head,  as  the  causative 
act?  Just  this,  — "  a  spiritual  and  transcendent  mystery,  that 
passeth  all  understanding."  But  how  does  this  describe  the 
causative  act  ?  And  how  does  this  distinguish  the  second  to{uc 
&om  the  first  ?  Is  not  the  co-eternal  word  a  transcendent  mys- 
tery ?  Is  not  the  incarnation,  and  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  a  spiritual  and  transcendent  mystery  ?  This  is  the  very 
thing  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  great  mystery  of  godliness. 
And  are  there  not  many  other  mysteries  ?  Is  not  the  eternal 
existence  of  God  a  mystery  ?  Are  not  all  his  perfections  mys- 
teries? What  advance  then  does  our  author  make  under  the 
aecond  head,  where  he  professedly  undertakes  to  answer  the  quee- 
tion,  what  is  the  "  actus  causativus  7"     lie  says  it  is  a  my^Ur^. 
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So  is  ^^  the  personal  cause  "  which  constitates  the  first  head.  So 
in  truth  is  the  third  pomt,  the  efiect  caused.  So  also  are  the  con-i 
sequences  from  the  efiect,  under  the  fi)urth  head.  The  four 
points  are  all  mysteries.  How  then,  I  ask,  does  he  say  anything 
to  distinguish  the  second  head  fi-om  any  of  the  others  ?  In  an- 
swering the  first  question,  who  or  what  is  the  personal  cause,  he 
might  just  as  well  say,  it  is  a  transcendent  mystery,  and  stop 
there.  And  the  same  in  answering  the  third  and  fourth.  And 
thus,  on  the  principle  of  the  second  answer,  all  the  four  answers 
might  have  stood  thus : 

1.  Who  or  what  is  the  agens  causator  ?  Answer ;  a  trans- 
cendent mystery.  2.  What  is  the  actus  causativus?  Answer, 
just  as  he  gives  it;  a  transcendent  mystery.  8.  What  is  the 
eflfectum  causatum  ?  Answer ;  a  transcendent  mystery.  4. 
What  are  the  consequentia  ab  efiecto  ?  Answer ;  a  transcendent 
mystery. 

But  we  must  examine  these  points  farther.  The  third  point, 
^^  ike  efiect  caused,"  he  says,  is  ^^  being  bom  anew,"  which  is 
commonly  called  regeneration.  Here  we  come  to  the  peculiar 
opinion  of  Coleridge,  in  which  he  seems  to  agree  substantially 
with  John  Taylor  and  ilie  Unitarians,  who  regard  the  principal 
and  specific  design  of  Christ's  death  to  be  man's  repentance  and 
reformation.  This  view  of  the  subject  confiicts  with  all  the  creeds 
of  evangelical  churches,  and  not  less  with  the  teachings  of  the 
inspired  writers.  If  any  one  pomt  can  be  clearly  and  emphat- 
ically made  out  to  be  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  it  is,  that  Christ 
died  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
A  multitude  of  passages  cited  in  previous  Lectures  show,  that  our 
forgiveness  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  or  the  blood  he  shed  on  the  cross ;  that  Christ's  dying  for 
us  was  preeminentiy  the  ground  of  our  pardon  and  justification ; 
that  he  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin ; 
not  indeed  exclusively,  but  specially,  for  this  purpose.  No  blesa- 
ing  is  represented  as  having  so  near  a  relation  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  as  this.  The  Apostie  says  he  delivered  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  that  is,  its  penalty.    How  ?    He  does  not  say  by 
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brin^g  118  to  repentance,  or  by  making  us  holj,  bat  by  bring 
made  a  cane  for  as.    But  I  shall  touch  upon  ttus  point  again. 

Our  author  says,  the  effect  of  the  causative  act  in  redemptkn 
IB,  being  bom  anew.  This  is  his  third  point.  Then  in  the  fourth 
place,  he  says,  the  consequences  from  this  eflfect  are,  ^'  aanctifi- 
eation  from  an  and  liberation  from  the  inherent  and  penal  god- 
sequences  of  mn."  The  consequence  of  being,  bora  anew  is 
^sanctification  from  sin."  But  what  is  being  bora  anew,  but 
■anctification  begun  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  b<Hm  anew,  sancti- 
fied, that  is,  made  holy  ?  It  would,  I  think,  be  more  exact  ta 
aay,  the  consequence  of  being  bora  anew,  or  that  which  follows 
the  new  birth,  which  is  the  commencement  of  sanctification,  is  the 
ccmtinuance,  and  increase,  and  final  completion  of  sanctification. 
This  is  what  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  confirmed  by  ezperienee. 
And  it  is  probable  he  had  some  such  idea,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  other  remarks  of  his  on  this  subject.  But  a  lo^cal  dia- 
eusnon,  designed  for  learned  men  and  profesmonal  students  m 
theology,  should  be  arranged  in  a  lo^cal  order,  and  ezpreased 
definitely  and  exactly. 

But  that  which  I  regard  as  most  worthy  of  notice  is,  iliat  oar 
author  considers  the  blessings  of  redemption,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  payment  of  a  debt,  by  the  sacrificial  atonement,  and 
by  the  ransom  of  a  slave  or  captive,  as  the  consequences  of  being 
horn  anew,  this  new  birth  being  the  grand  and  only  effect  of  what 
he  caUs  the  causative  act,  meaning  doubtless  the  great  redemptive 
act. 

On  this  view  of  the  subject  I  have  several  remarks  to  make. 

The  first  is,  that  the  new  birth  is  directly  and  specifically 
ascribed  to  the  Soli^  Spirit.  It  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the 
appropriate  work  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  And  if  the 
new  birth  is  the  primary  and  chief  effect  of  the  redemptive  act, 
why  should  not  the  Holy  Spirit  be  called  the  Redeemer  ?  Instead 
of  calling  Christ  the  agens  causator  in  the  new  birth,  why  does  he 
not  give  this  title  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  Scriptures  so  ex- 
pressly represent  as  the  causative  agent  in  that  great  work  ? 

Secondly.     Our  author  holds  that  we  are  saved  fix)m  the  pefud 
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consequences  of  sin,  in  other  words,  from  the  eyils  involred  in  tlie 
penalty  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  the  new  birth  ;  whereas  it  is 
tiie  current  representation  of  the  Bible,  that  we  are  saved  from  these 
penal  evils  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  that  our  libe- 
ration from  them  is  procured  by  his  expiatory  death.  Christ  shed 
hb  blood  for  the  remission  of  un  ;  he  died  to  deliver  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  that  is,  to  procure  our  forgiveness.  Now  if  for- 
^veness,  or  liberation  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  has  not 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  if  his  death  is  not  in  a 
special  sense  the  meritorious  cause  or  ground  of  it ;  why  is  it  so 
represented  by  Christ  and  his  a{)06tles  ?  Why  does  not  ChrisI 
say,  tins  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  Ohtir  new  birth  f 
Why  does  not  Paul  say,  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  even  the  renewal  of  the  heart  f  Why  does  he  not  say, 
Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin,  that  QoA  might  be 
just  and  the  sanctifier  of  him  that  believeth  ?  The  scheme  of 
Coleridge  overlooks  the  peculiar  sense  of  all  the  passages  which 
teach  that  Chriist  died  for  our  sins,  that  is,  on  account  of  our  sins, 
and  that  he  died  for  us,  that  is,  in  our  stead.  He  rejects  that 
which  has  been  regarded  by  orthodox  Christians  universally,  as  the 
foundation  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarioos 
sufferings  of  Christ. 

Thirdly.  On  the  principle  of  our  author,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  necessity  there  was  for  the  death  of  Christ,  or  to  understand 
what  influence  it  has  in  our  salvation.  Had  not  Grod  power  to 
create  us  anew  without  the  death  of  Christ  ?  Could  he  not,  on 
the  scheme  of  Coleridge,  send  the  Spirit  to  make  us  IWy  without 
ike  shedding  of  blood  ?  If  it  should  be  said  that  there  was  some 
hinderanco  in  the  way,  which  rendered  it  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  God,  or  with  the  principles  of  his  moral  government, 
to  do  this  without  the  death  of  his  Son ;  I  ask  what  that  hinderanco 
was  ?  If  he  says  it  was  our  sinfulness ;  I  ask  how  that  was  a 
hinderance,  and  how  it  was  removed  by  Christ's  death  ?  If  our 
sinfrilness  is  regarded  merely  as  disqualifying  us  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  heaven^  can  it  not  be  removed  by  the  sanctifying  inflo- 
once  of  the  Spirit  ?     How  could  Christ^s  death,  taken  by  it^lf, 
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accomplish  our  renewftl  ?    If  Christ's  death  had  a  direct  efficacy 
to  regenerate  smners,  we  should  suppose  that  all  sinners  would  at 
once  be  regenerated.     But  where  are  sinners  said  to  be  bom 
agun  of  the  death  of  Christ  ?     The  new  birth  is  an  effect  result^ 
ing  from  the  Holj  Spirit,  as  its  immediate  cause.     What  then  was 
the  necessity  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?     On  the  common  prin- 
ciple, this  question  is  easily  answered.     Sinners  had  incurred  the 
curse  of  the  law.     Divine  justice  demanded  that  they  should  en- 
dure it.     They  could  not  be  delivered  from  it,  unless  something 
was  done  which  would  meet  the  demands  of  lus  justice,  and 
remove  the  hinderance  to  their  receiving  spiritual  blessings  from 
his  hand.     In.  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  Christ  dies  for  thdr 
ons,  and  dies  in  their  place.     In  consequence  of  this,  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  the  renewal  of  the  heart  by  the  Spirit,  and  aD  the 
blessings  of  salvation  caa  be  granted.     Sin  had  shut  the  door  of 
mercy  against  us.     Christ's  death  opened  the  door,  and  we  may 
now  be  delivered  from  evil,  and  receive  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
And  as  a  renewal  to  holiness  by  the  Spirit  is  an  important  part  of 
salvation,  and  is  indispensable  to  our  enjoying  other  parts,  this,  as 
really  as  forgiveness,  is  granted  on  account  of  Christ's  death. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
death,  and  the  influence  it  has  on  our  salvation,  become  very 
ob\nou3.     The  cross  of  Christ  is  thus  surrounded  with  a  clear 
light.     We  fix  our  eyes  upon  it.     It  shows  us  that  we  were  under 
a  sentence  of  condemnation,  utterly  helpless  and  hoi>eless  in  our^ 
selves.     It  shows  the  love  of  God  in  providing  a  Saviour.     It 
vindicates  his  justice.     It  honors  his  law,  and  invests  it  with  new 
authority.     It  gives  a  new  exhibition  of  the  oil  of  an.     It  pre- 
sents new  and  more  powerful  motives  to  obedience.     It  does  all 
that  a  righteous  God  saw  to  be  necessary.     He  can  now  be  just 
and  the  justifier  of  those  who  believe. 

But  on  the  scheme  of  Colerid:ie,  which  makes  the  new  birth 
or  renewal  to  holiness  the  great  and  only  thing  to  be  accomplished 
in  redemption,  who  can  see  any  necessity  for  the  death  of  Christ  ? 
And  who  can  understand  what  is  the  real  influence  of  it  in  the 
work  of  redemption  7     He  often  discards  the  Unitarian  schemd 
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in  respect  to  this  subject.  But  what  better  does  he  substituta  1 
Under  the  second  head,  where  he  undertakes  to  answer  the 
question,  what  is  ike  causative  act  in  redemption,  and  where  xwe 
should  have  mentioned  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  he  gives  no 
definite  answer,  saying  only  that  it  is  a  transcendent  mjsterj. 
The  question  is,  what  is  the  causative  act?  Suppose  it  is  » 
transcendent  mjsterj,  still  what  is  the  act  which  is  a  mystery  f 
Does  he  mean  to  say,  I  cannot  name  the  act,  but  it  is  something 
transcendentiy  mysterious  ?  I  would  then  ask  him,  is  it  any  aei 
at  all  ?  And  do  you  know  whose  act  it  is,  and  what  it  is  ?  If 
so,  tell  us.  If  you  do  not  know  what  it  is,  then  why  pretend  Is 
tell  us  ?  Why  ask  the  question,  unless  you  mean  to  answer  itf 
Or  if  you  ask  the  question  to  show  that  you  cannot  answer  il^ 
ttusn  say  so  ;  and  tiiink  not  to  impose  upon  your  readers  by  giving 
an  answer  which  is  no  answer. 

Fourthly.  Coleridge  seems  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  opinios 
which  the  orthodox  have  usually  entertained  on  the  subject  tf 
sedemption,  sets  aside  the  importance  of  the  new  spiritual  birth, 
or  at  least  that  it  ^ves  such  prominence  to  the  idea  of  ChrislAi 
dying  to  discharge  us  from  our  debt  to  the  divine  justice,  that  wio 
(riiall  forget  that  he  died  to  deliver  us  from  the  d(»ninion  of  sia, 
and  to  bring  us  back  to  a  spiritual  life.  But  any  one  who  can- 
didly examines  the  matter  will  see,  that  those  who  hold  the  cos- 
mon  doctrine,  make  the  new  spiritual  birth  as  important  as  bo 
does,  and  that  they  believe  it  to  be  as  truly  an  object  of  ChristiVi 
death  and  intercession*  We  maintain  that  the  death  of  Chriil 
not  only  removed  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  forgiveness,  but  procured  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew 
and  sanctify  us,  and  to  prepare  us  for  heaven.  The  renewal  cf 
the  heart  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  of  unspeakable  uoa- 
portance,  without  which  no  one  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  for- 
^veness. 

As  to  the  particular  order,  in  which  the  two  leading  blessings 
of  salvation  are  related  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  one  anothoTi 
we  must  take  care  not  to  adopt  any  opinions  which  would  com- 
tnivone  tfas  obvions  Bueaning  of  any  part  of  Soripture.    Tko 
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sacred  writers  teach,  tiiat  both  forgiveness  and  sanctifioaticm  have 
a  real  and  inseparable  connection  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
flow  from  it ;  that  these  two  blessings  always  go  together ;  that 
no  sinner  is  actnallj  pardoned  who  has  not  been  renewed,  and 
that  no  one  is  renewed  who  is  not  pardoned.  Thej  are  boft 
•wing  to  the  grace  of  Qoij  and  to  the  blood  of  atonement.  Bat 
I  would  not  willingly  take  upon  me  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
IB  the  more  important.  I  would  rather  do  all  in  my  power  to  show 
Hie  great  importance  of  both.  It  is  clear  from  the  word  of  Gh)d, 
that  repentance  and  faith  are  in  an  important  sense  conditions,  cm 
ear  part,  of  divine  forgiveness.  We  must  repent  and  believe  in 
Christ  that  we  may  be  pardoned.  We  cannot  realize  the  blesdn^ 
of  forgiveness,  before  we  turn  from  sin  and  believe  in  Christ. 
This  is  the  order  in  which  we  become  the  subjects  of  these  two 
distinct  parts  of  salvation.  I  say  distinct  parts,  but  not  separate 
parts.  They  are  always  joined  together,  and  they  really  imply 
each  other. 

'  Suppose  now  a  case  like  this.  A  preacher,  who  undertakes  to 
•how  what  is  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  or  to  describe  the 
great  salvation  which  flows  from  it,  confines  himself  to  sanctifieor 
Hon,  or  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  the  holy  image  of  (Jod.  He 
goes  through  with  his  account  of  redemj)tion  without  any  particu- 
lar notice  of  that  remission  of  sin,  which  comes  from  the  blood  of 
atonement.  In  short,  he  makes  redemption  consist  merely  in  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  Christ's  death  no  concern  in 
it,  except  as  it  conduces  to  spiritual  purification.  I  ask  whether 
such  a  preacher  follows  the  guidance  of  revelation,  and  teaches 
as  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught.  Here  I  think  is  the  radical 
feult  of  those  preachers,  who  derive  their  theology  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Coleridge,  rather  than  from  the  word  of  Groi. 

In  previous  lectures,  I  have  taken  pains  to  show,  that  many  of 
the  expressions  which  are  foimd  in  the  Bible  on  the  subject  rf 
atonement,  are  figurative;  that  when  the  sacred  writers  speak 
of  Christ  as  a  sacrificial  lamb,  a  ransom,  a  propitiation,  a  Re- 
deemer, etc.,  they  have  their  eye  upon  those  spiritual  benefits, 
which  have  a  resemblance  to  the  benefits  that  resulted  from  the 
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offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  under  the  Mosaic  economy, 
or  that  result  from  a  literal  ransom  of  captives,  or  from  propitiating 
one  who  has  been  angry,  or  from  the  discharge  of  a  pecuniary 
obligation  for  a  poor  debtor  by  the  charity  of  a  friend.  And 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  main  point  which  Coleridge  aims  at 
But  in  his  account  of  the  matter  there  are  several  things  which  I 
must  regard  as  exceptionable. 

1.  He  introduces  his  ideas  respecting  the  figurative  import  of 
Scriptural  expressions  on  this  subject,  as  though  they  were  peco- 
Har  to  himself,  and  as  though  they  originated  with  him  ;  whereas 
learned  and  discreet  divines  have  generally  maintained,  that  the 
language  referred  to  is  more  or  less  metaphorical,  and  is  intended 
to  set  forth  the  spiritual  benefits  which  flow  from  the  death  <^ 
Christ  under  the  image  of  redemption  of  captives  by  a  ransom, 
tlie  payment  of  a  poor  man's  debt,  etc.  So  far  as  respects  the 
general  question,  whether  the  language  has  a  literal  or  meta- 
phorical sense,  I  see  no  reason  why  Coleridge  should  put  ob 
&e  appearance  of  differing  so  widely  from  the  best  tbeolo^ 
cal  writers.  But  it  is  the  frequent  &ult  of  such  a  man  as 
he,  to  think  that  ideas  which  have  been  entertained  for  ages  by 
other  men,  originate  with  himself.  This  fault  in  Coleridge  may 
result  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  very  fiimiliar  with  the  writings 
of  the  best  protestant  divines,  or  ftK)m  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  him  in  Hie  very  opinions  which  he  holds  in  com- 
mon with  others,  those  opinions  not  shaping  themselves  in  his 
mind,  just  as  they  do  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  acquiring  a  pecu- 
Har  cast  from  his  singular  intellectual  habits,  and  his  singular  style. 

2.  In  his  interpretation  of  tropical  words  and  phrases,  Cole- 
ridge mars  the  sense  which  was  evidently  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  sacred  writers.  Figurative  language  has  a  meaning,  an  ob- 
vious meaning,  as  well  as  that  which  is  literal.  Metaphors  are  not 
demgned  to  obscure  or  weaken  the  ideas  intended,  but  to  express 
them  with  greater  clearness  and  strength.  When  the  Scriptures 
declare  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  sinners,  they  indeed 
use  a  figure  of  speech.  But  the  figure  makes  the  idea  of  the 
spiritual  blessing  which  Christ  procures  by  his  death,  more  vivid. 
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And  as  to  those  spiritoal  blessngs  themselves, — tkeg  are  not 
netaphors.  Forgiveness  of  »n  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  fiid* 
less  misery  is  not  a  metaphor,  and  deliverance  firom  it  is  not  a 
Betaphor.  Deliverance  from  punishment  is  no  more  a  metahpor, 
liian  deliverance  from  sin  itself.  The  death  of  Christ  is  no  figure 
if  speech.  He  was  literally  crucified.  He  hterally  su&red  and 
died.  And  he  literallj  died  for  our  sins.  There  is  no  meta- 
phor in  tlus.  If  jou  saj  his  death  is  a  ransom,  or  the  payment  of 
aor  debt,  you  use  a  figure  of  speech.  You  represent  the  benefiti 
«f  Christs  death  under  the  idea  of  paj^ng  a  price  for  the  deliver- 
ance  of  captives,  or  of  paying  the  debt  of  a  poor  man  to  procure 
Us  release  from  pris(ni.  But  the  figure  has  an  obvious,  substantial 
■ense.  The  only  question  is,  what  are  those  moral,  spiritual  ben»> 
fits,  which  Christ'c  death  procures  ?  Now  these  benefits  may  be 
flammed  up  in  forgiveness,  or  deliverance  from  punishment,  sano- 
ttfication  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  endless  enjoyment  of  God.  Tbeie 
benefits  are  roaliiies,  ttiough  they  may  be  set  forth  by  figoralivt 
language.  And  one  of  them  is  as  much  a  reality  as  the  other. 
Coleridge  makes  the  new,  spiritual  birth  a  reality,  and  seems  to 
regard  the  Scripture  phrase,  being  bam  again^  as  literal.  But  it  ii 
BO  more  a  reality  than  forgiveness,  and  the  language  of  Scripture 
which  sets  it  forth,  is  quite  as  figurative,  as  any  of  the  language 
of  Scripture  which  sets  forth  the  blessing  of  forgiveness.  Cole- 
ridge represents  being  bom  and  sanctified  of  the  Spirit^  as  the 
great  blessing  which  redemption  procures,  and  makes  this  com* 
prebend  all  other  blessings.  But  spiritual  renovation  no  more 
comprehends  forgiveness,  than  forgiveness  comprehends  renov»- 
tbn.  And  you  may  just  as  well  say  that  forgiveness  is  the  whole 
of  salvation,  as  that  sanctification  is  so.  In  the  gospel  plan  they 
are  inseparably  connected.  As  God  has  settled  it,  each  comes  with 
tbe  other,  and  each  involves  the  other.  Still  they  are  in  their 
nature  distinct,  and  they  often  require  a  distinct  consideration. 
I  have  frequently  been  inclined  to  ask  how  Coleridge  was  led 
lo  think  so  little  of  Christ's  death  as  the  ground  or  procuring 
cause  of  our  forgiveness,  and  to  regard  the  renewal  of  the  heart 
as  the  whole  of  salvation ;  and  why  he  was  so  exceedingly  fearfid 
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of  carrying  to  a  dangerous  extreme  the  analogy  implied  in  the 
metaphors  which  set  forth  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
when  he  showed  no  such  fear  respecting  the  other  part  of  the 
mbject,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  language  of  Christ,  '^  ye  must 
be  bom  agaifC^  as  not  being  metaphorical  at  all.  The  probability 
is,  that  in  his  own  experience  he  had  never  been  so  particularly 
impressed  with  his  guilt,  that  is,  his  exposure  to  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  as  he  had  with  his  inward  alienation  from  the  spiritual  re* 
quirements  of  the  law ;  that  he  had  thought  more  of  the  holiness 
and  purity  of  Grod,  than  of  his  justice,  and  more  of  the  evil  nature 
of  sin,  than  of  the  dreadfblness  of  its  punishment ;  and,  of  course, 
made  it  his  inquiry,  not  so  much  how  he  should  escape  the  penalty 
ef  the  law,  as  how  he  should  obtain  a  conformity  with  its  precepts. 
Now  I  really  think  it  safer  to  err  on  this  side,  than  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  safest  of  all,  not  to  err  on  either  side.  It  is  import 
tant  that  the  experience  of  Christians  should  correspond  with  all 
parts  of  divine  truth,  and  with  all  the  principles  of  divine 
govenmient.  And  I  am  sure  that  any  transgressor,  whose  con- 
science is  thoroughly  awakened,  and  who  considers  what  it  is  to 
be  under  the  wratii  of  God,  and  to  dwell  with  everlastmg  burnings, 
will  be  exceedingly  solicitous  to  know,  how  he  can  obtsdn  deliv- 
erance, and  in  what  way  Qod*  can  be  just  and  yet  forgive  his 
offences.  And  we  should  think  that  such  a  person  would  weir 
oome  the  assurance,  tiiat  Jesus  by  his  death  delivers  believers 
from  die  cura^  of  the  law.  And  this  deliverance  from  the  penalty 
of  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ,  we  should  think  would  always 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  blessing  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  it,  that  any  one  who  believes  the 
Scriptures  to  be  divinely  inspired,  should  not  regard  it  in  this 
light,  and  that  he  should  suppress  or  pass  over  the  prominent  fact, 
that  Jesus  died  for  our  sins,  and  make  the  whole  of  redemption  to 
eonfflst  in  spiritual  renovation. 

Coleridge  notices  with  a  just  severity  the  opinion  of  some,  —  an 
opinion  as  distant  from  tiie  belief  of  judicious  Calvinists,  as  the 
east  is  from  tiie  west,  —  that  the  varied  expressions  of  Paul  on 
this  ^iibjeet  are  to  be  literally  mterpreted,  namely,  that  sin  is  or  io- 
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Toives  an  infinite  debt  in  the  proper  and  law-court  seoae  of  flia 
Inrm,  —  a  debt  to  the  yindictiire  jostioe  of  GKxl  the  Father,  whkli 
ean  be  liquidated  by  notlung  but  iiie  everlasting  misery  of  Adaa 
and  all  his  poeteritj,  or  bj  a  sum  of  snifering  equal  to  this ;  and 
(hat  the  Son  of  Grod  paid  Hie  debt  and  satisfied  divine  justioe  bj 
iufiering  agonies  which  were  equal  in  amount  to  what  would  have 
been  the  sum  total  of  the  torments  of  all  mankind  here  and  here- 
after. Now  I  say,  that  the  great  body  of  orthodox  divines  are 
ao  fiir  from  holding  this  opinion,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  monstrous 
error. 

Our  author  shows  clearly  Us  habit  of  thinking,  by  introduoing 
Ae  case  of  a  worthy  moiber,  whose  son  had  been  guilty  of  iiH 
gratitade  and  vice,  ffis  object  is  to  show  that  divine  justioe  is 
satisfied,  not  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  by  the  repentanoe 
and  tiiorough  reformation  of  sinners.  He  says,  suppose  sons 
eiQier  person  should  step  in,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  an  af- 
fectionate son,  and  then  should  say  to  her,  —  I  hope  you  wiU  now 
be  satisfied  with  my  faithful  conduct  in  the  place  of  your  son's,  and 
will  henceforth  regard  him  with  the  same  complacency  as  if  he 
had  always  been  a  dutiful  child.  He  justly  concludes  that  the 
mother  would  think  it  a  cruel  insult  to  her  wounded  feelings,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  return  of  her  son  to  gratitude  and  duty 
could  satisfy  the  mother. 

You  are  aware,  how  easy  it  is  for  an  objector  to  cavil,  and  by 
earicatures  to  expose  any  doctrine  of  revelation  or  of  natural  re* 
Egion  to  ridicule.  The  representation  here  made  is  inappropriate 
and  unjust  in  more  than  one  respect.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mother  stands  merely  in  a  private  relation  to  her  son,  and  all  her 
feelings  are  confined  to  that  relation.  Of  course  all  she  would 
ask  for  in  order  to  her  forgiving  her  son,  would  be  his  repentance 
and  return  to  duty.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  one  who 
sustains  the  oflBce  of  a  civil  magistrate,  and  who  acts  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  especially  with  God,  the  Ruler  of  the 
world,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  highest  interests  of  a  great 
moral  empire.  Here  satisfaction  becomes  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  satis&ction  of  one  who  stands  merely  in  a  private  relatkn, 
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and  is  governed  altogether  by  the  feelings  which  belong  to  that 
lation.  The  representation  is  faulty  too,  as  it  implies  that  satisfac- 
tion is  given  by  the  death  of  Christ,  without  involving  the  refor- 
mation of  sinners ;  that  Uiey  may  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
&vor,  while  impenitent.  But  we  are  far  from  holding  any  such 
thing.  The  death  of  Christ  does  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
Ch>vemor  of  the  world,  so  far  as  his  justice  is  concerned  in  exe- 
cuting the  penalty  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  it  removes  the 
necessity  of  punishment,  arising  from  the  threat  of  the  law  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  lawgiver,  — which,  aside  from  the  death 
of  •  Christ,  would  have  imperiously  demanded  that  punishment. 
But  no  one  can  ever  reap  the  benefits  of  this  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice,  without  a  spiritual  renovation,  showing  itself  in  repent- 
ance and  faith.  This  is  indispensably  necessary,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  divine  justice,  not  to  accomplish  the  end  which 
was  primarily  and  directly  aimed  at  in  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
for  another  purpose,  tiiat  is,  to  prepare  sinners  actually  to  enjo« 
the  blesmngs  of  a  free  and  toil  salvation. 


LECTURE    LXXXIV. 


BBGBNSRATIOK.     ITS  SPECIAL  NATURE. 

I 

Wb  pass  now  from  one  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christutnitf 
lo  another ;  from  the  work  of  oar  great  High  Priest  in  making 
eiquation  for  sin  and  procuring  the  blessings  of  salyation,  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Sfint  in  renewing  men  to  holmess,  and  bringmg 
them  actuallj  to  partake  of  the  blessings  procured  by  the  dealli 
of  Christ. 

The  subject,  now  proposed  for  consideration,  is  of  the  highest 
conceivable  importance  to  every  human  being.  For  it  is  the  de- 
claration of  him  whose  word  is  truth,  that  no  one  can  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  he  be  6om  again.  Without  holi- 
ness no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  And  as  holiness  does  not  result 
from  our  natural  birth,  there  must  be  a  new  birth,  a  spiritual  ren- 
ovation, a  restoration  to  the  moral  image  of  God.  This  being  the 
case,  it  becomes  every  one  who  enjoys  the  benefit  of  revelation, 
to  be  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  spiritual  change,  and  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  one  thing  needful.  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  in 
your  present  studies,  and  in  your  future  labors  in  the  ministry, 
you  wDl  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  will  never  overlook  its  momen- 
tous bearing  ui)on  the  present  and  eternal  well-being  of  yourselves 
and  your  fellow-men. 

In  these  Lectures,  I  shall  use  the  word,  regeneraUon^  in  the 
sense  commonly  given  to  it  by  the  most  respectable  writers,  that 
i8y  to  denote  the  change  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  men  fixr 
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heaven,  and  which  is  wrought  in  them  bjr  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  Oar 
Saviour  speaks  of  this  change  as  a  being  bom  again -^^bom  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  when  ike  sacred  writeit 
epeak  of  men's  being  renewed^  thejr  frequently  refer  not  only  to 
the  commencement  of  sanctification,  but  to  its  progress.  But  I 
shall  use  the  word  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  eommeme^ 
ment  of  this  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  not  exclusively  of  its  cod* 
tinuance. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  would  invite  your  attention  is,  tiiat 
man  himself —  man  as  an  intelligent,  moral,  but  depraved  being, 
man  as  a  sinner^  is  the  subject  of  regeneration.  '^  Ye  must  h% 
bom  again."  ^'  Except  a  man  (except  any  one)  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  If  man  were  firee  from 
sin,  he  would  not  need  regeneration. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  regeneration  oonosts  merely  in  right 
exercises^  such  as  loving  and  obeying  Qoi.  It  is  trae,  that  the 
change  is  closely  connected  with  man's  inward  exercises  and  out- 
ward actions.  If  a  man  is  regenerated,  he  will  love  and  obey 
Qoi.  A  holy  being  will  have  holy  exercises  and  perform  holy 
actions.  ^^  A  good  tree  will  bring  forth  good  fruit."  And  agun, 
^  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or  else  make  the 
tree  conrupt  and  its  frait  corrapt."  A  moral  agent  that  is  unho- 
ly,  will  put  forth  unholy  exercises.  Holiness  or  unhofiness  be-* 
longs  primarily  and  essentially  to  man  himself  j  as  an  intelligent, 
moral  being,  and  to  his  actions  secondarily  and  consequentially. 
You  may  ask,  whether  there  is  any  thing  back  of  right  moral 
action,  that  is,  prior  to  it.  I  answer,  yes ;  there  is  an  agenty  en- 
dued with  all  necessary  moral  powers  and  faculties.  And  there 
18  something  more  than  an  agenty  and  something  more  than  a 
moral  agent.  If  the  actions  are  holy,  there  is  a  holy  moral  agent. 
And  if  the  actions  are  unholy,  there  is  an  unholy  agent.  It  is  in 
reference  to  this  subject  that  Christ  says,  "  The  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit."  It  is  known  by  the  fruit,  whether  the  tree  is  good  or 
bad.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  tree  is  back  of  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  does  not  constitute  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  tree, 
but  is  derived  from  it,  and  makes  it  known.    In  like  manner  hofy 
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aotioDS  result  &om  the  hdiness  of  the  agent,  and  show  that  he  is 
holy ;  and  unholj  actions  show  that  he  is  unholy.  So  fiur  as  iro 
know  the  quality  of  the  exercises  or  acts,  we  know  the  quality  of 
the  agent.  The  connection  between  the  character  of  the  actioos 
and  the  character  of  the  agent  is  invariable.  Take  an  unrenewed 
sinner,  who,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  an  enemy  to  God. 
What  now  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  love  Ood  ?  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  bom  again.  Sie,  the  manj  must  be 
ereated  anew ;  and  if  he  is  created  anew,  it  will  be  unto  good 
Wfrks : — not  that  good  works  must  be  created,  he  himself  re- 
maining unchanged  ;  but  that  he  must  be  created  anew,  and  then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  good  works  will  be  performed.  If  a  man 
IS  regenerated,  or  made  holy,  holy  affections  and  acts  will  follow-* 
he  will  love  and  obey  God.  How  can  he  love  and  obey,  while  he 
is  an  unrenewed  sinner  ?     How  can  a  bad  tree  bear  good  findt  f 

To  say  that  regeneration  eonmts  in  good  moral  exercises,  that 
is,  in  loving  God  and  obeying  his  commands,  seems  to  me  to  bean 
abuse  of  language.  It  is  as  unphilosopbical  and  strange,  as  to 
say,  that  the  birth  of  a  child  consists  in  his  breathing,  or  that  the 
creation  of  the  sun  consists  in  his  shining.  Man  himself  is  bom 
again,  and  is  bom  of  God.  Regeueration  is  a  change  wrought  in 
fallen,  sinful  vian  by  tho  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  change  is  devel- 
oped and  acEed  out  in  holy  affections  and  a  holy  life.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Christian  church. 

Do  you  ask,  whether  regeneration  is  a  pJu/sical  change  ?  I 
cannot  answer  this  without  knowing;  what  is  meant  bv  the  word 
physical.  If  it  means,  as  it  commonly  does,  that  which  is  not  of 
a  moral  nature ;  then  I  say,  regeneration  is  not  a  physical  change. 
If  it  is  used  to  poiat  out  what  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the 
mind,  or  that,  without  which  the  mind  cannot  exist ;  if  it  is  used 
to  signify  reason,  memory,  conscience,  or  any  of  those  faculties, 
capacities  or  susceptibilities,  wliich  necessarily  belong  to  man  as 
an  accountable  being,  a  subject  of  divine  law ;  my  answer  must 
still  be,  that  regeneration  is  not  a  physical  change.  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  renewing  the  sinner,  does  not  take  away  any  of  these 
natural  faculties  or  susceptibilities,  nor  does  it  impart  any  new 
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ones.  Paul,  when  regenerated,  possessed  the  same  faculty  (^ 
reason,  the  same  faculty  of  conscience,  the  same  power  of  mem- 
ory, the  same  natural  passions  and  appetites,  as  he  did  before  he 
was  regenerated.  He  was  not  changed  in  regard  to  these  any 
more  than  he  was  in  regard  to  his  body.  More  properly  speak- 
ing, his  body  was  Us  physical  part.  But  the  essential  faculties 
and  capacities  of  a  rational  and  accountable  agent  are  sometimes, 
though,  I  think,  improperly,  caUed  physical,  —  it  being  intended 
thus  to  distinguish  them  from  that  which  is  strictly  moral. 

But  when  I  say  that  the  natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  body,  are  essentially  the  same  after  regen- 
eration, as  before,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  undergo  no  change 
whatsoever.  In  regard  to  their  direction  and  use  they  are 
changed.  ^^  All  things  are  new."  Whereas  they  were  once  the 
instruments  of  sin,  they  are  now  the  instruments  of  righteousness. 
In  this  sense  regeneration  implies  an  important  change  in  all  the 
fiMSulties  of  the  mind,  and  in  aU  the  bodily  members  and  senses. 
And  if  any  one  pleases,  he  may  call  this  a  physical  change.  It 
is  really  a  change  in  the  U9e  of  what  is  physical.  And  this  change 
extends  to  a  man's  property,  and  time,  and  to  all  that  comes  under 
his  influence.  But  this  new  use  of  what  he  possesses,  this  new 
aim  and  purpose,  and  this  new  life  result  from  a  change  which  is 
more  inward,  a  renewal  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind.  This  renewal, 
like  other  works  of  Grod,  is  in  itself  imperceptible.  But  it  is 
made  known  by  its  results,  or  fruits,  which  are  love,  joy,  peace, 
etc.  From  the  unrenewed  spirit  of  the  mind,  the  depraved  heart, 
"proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  —  murders,  —  covetousness, 
—  pride."  All  these,  Christ  says,  come  "  from  within,  out  of 
the  heart,"  that  is,  the  unrenewed  heart.  The  heart,  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  is  the  fountain,  from  which  proceed  all  evil  affections 
and  actions.  The  heart,  in  its  regenerate  state,  is  the  fountain 
from  which  proceed  all  holy  aflFections  and  actions. 

If  I  should  undertake  to  describe  more  specifically  what  change 
is  effected  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  should  say,  it  is 
a  change  in  man's  moral  dispositum^  in  his  governing  inclination 
CT  propensitif  ;  or  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  his  moral  taste^ 
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or  rdUk,  or  hb  principle  of  action.  All  this  phrasedogy  is  in 
HEomliar  use,  and  is  well  understood  both  bj  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned.  The  cU^porition  or  principle  of  aatian  is  regarded  bj 
all  as  constituting  a  man's  character.  If  a  man's  predominant  dis- 
position is  covetousness,  or  ambition,  or  malice,  we  saj,  Jie  —  the 
moHj  is  coYctous,  ambitious,  or  malevolent.  If  his  dispositicMi  is 
to  do  good,  we  saj,  he  is  benevolent.  This  is  his  character.  If 
be  has  a  disposition  to  love  and  obej  God,  a  taste  for  spiritual 
objects,  a  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  religion ;  we  saj,  he  is  a 
good  man,  a  pious  man,  a  Christian.  This  is  a  kind  of  language 
which  all  men  use,  and  to  which  all  give  the  same  meaning. 
Nor  does  it  occa^on  any  difficulty,  except  with  those  who  carry 
their  philosophical  speculations  too  far* 

No  one  can  reasonably  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition, 
taste,  or  principle  of  action  in  man  because  it  is  in  itse^  concealed 
from  our  view,  and  is  known  only  by  its  effects  or  (^rations. 
For  the  same  is  true  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  of  all  its  {acuities, 
and  of  all  the  powers  existing  in  the  natural  world.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  are  all  things.  All 
these  are  incapable  of  being  perceived  or  known  by  us,  except  in 
and  by  their  operations  and  eSects.  The  existence  of  Grod  and 
of  other  spiritual  beings,  *and  even  of  our  own  souls,  can  be 
understood  or  perceived  by  us  in  no  other  way.  To  deny  then 
the  existence  of  a  disposition,  or  taste,  or  principle,  which  is  an- 
tecedent to  moral  action,  and  is  the  ground  or  cause  of  it,  because 
in  itself  it  is  not  a  subject  of  direct  consciousness,  and  is  manifested 
to  us  only  by  its  operations  and  results,  would  be  in  effect^  to 
deny  the  most  important  doctrines  of  human  belief. 

What  then  is  regeneration  ?  It  is  a  change  wrought  in  de- 
praved man  by  the  divine  Spirit  —  a  change  from  a  state  of  sin 
to  a  state  of  holiness ;  from  a  disposition  to  hate  the  true  char- 
acter of  God  to  a  disposition  to  love  God  ;  from  a  disposition  to 
seek  one's  own  interest  as  his  supreme  object,  to  a  disposition  to 
seek  the  good  of  others.  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  gives 
this  new  disposition  or  inclination,  this  new  taste  or  principle  of 
action.     And  it  shows  itself  in  the  following  way.    When  hd/ 
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objects  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  regenerate  man,  a  corre^ 
pondent  affection  is  waked  up  in  his  soul.  He  is  pleased  wifli 
holy  objects ;  whereas  he  was  before  displeased.  He  has  a  taste 
for  spiritual  employments  and  pleasures,  for  which  in  his  unregen- 
erate  state  he  had  no  taste.  This  is  what  we  mean  hj  a  new  dis- 
position, a  new  principle  of  action.  The  renewing  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  consist  in  creating  holy  exercises  in  the  unchanged  mind 
of  the  sinner ;  not  in  loving  and  obeying  God  without  any  dispoaitioii 
to  love  and  obey ;  not  in  the  actings  of  benevolence  and  faith  spring- 
ing from  no  principle  of  benevolence  and  faith.  But  it  consists 
primarily  and  essentially  in  giving  a  new  and  holy  disposition,  a 
principle  of  love  and  obedience.  The  regenerated  soul  is  so 
changed,  that  it  will  habitually  and  permanently  love  God  and 
man,  and  obey  the  moral  law  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  permanently  a 
new  cUspomtion.  It  is  a  holy  daul.  It  is  a  pure  fountun,  and 
win  send  forth  pure  watem. 

Scripture  speaks  of  a  "  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit "  —  of 
*^  s  heart  to  love  Gk)d  and  keep  his  commandments ;  "  which  la 
surely  very  difierent  from  a  heart  or  spirit  which  acts  in  the  way 
of  enmity  and  disobedience.  Not  only  the  affections  and  actiona 
are  different,  but  the  heart,  the  ipirit  is  different  The  sinner 
himself  is  changed  —  the  agent,  the  person  is  sanctified.  Com- 
mon sense  and  philosophy  have  always  taught  and  always  will 
teach,  that  the  current  of  a  man's  affections,  desires  and  volitione 
proceed  from  an  inward  principle,  called  disposition,  or  state  of 
mind,  and  that  this  governing  disposition  essentially  constitutes 
character.  It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  moral  agent 
who  is  totally  depraved,  will  ever  love  and  obey  Gt>d,  without 
being  changed  in  his  moral  disposition,  or  principle  of  action. 
Bight  exercises  presuppose  a  right  dispositioh,  and  proceed  from 
it.  K  any  one  loves  Qod,  it  is  because  ?ie  is  renewed  —  bs* 
oaose,  in  the  disposition  or  temper  of  his  mind,  he  is  changed. 

What  I  have  here  advanced  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  most  respectable  Galvinistic  divines.  Chamock  speaks  of  tbft 
new  creation  as  consisting  in  gracious  qualities  and  habits  of  the 
iotUj  which  cUepose  it  to  holy  acts.    Owen  oalla  it  ^^  an  habitual 
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holy  principle  wrought  in  us  by  God  —  a  supernatoral  principle 
of  holy  actions."  Edwards  strenuously  maintains  fbat  a  monl 
principle  must  exist  in  the  soul,  prior  (in  the  order  of  nature)  to 
moral  action.  And  he  considers  regeneration  as  essentially  con- 
sbting  in  imparting  to  the  soul  a  new  moral  sense,  taste,  or  prin- 
ciple, adapted  to  the  perception  and  love  of  moral  excellence. 
*^  This  new  sense,  and  the  new  dispositions  that  attend  it,"  he 
says,  "  are  not  new  faculties^  but  new  principles  of  nature.  By 
a  principle  of  nature,  in  this  place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which 
is  laid  in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular  kind  of 
exercise  —  or  a  natural  habit,  giving  a  person  ability  and  disposi- 
tion to  exert  the  faculties  in  exercises  of  such  a  certain  kind,"  so 
that  such  exertion  of  his  faculties  may  be  said  to  be  his  nature. 
Bellamy  refers  with  approbation  to  the  views  of  Edwards,  and 
says ;  ^^  In  regeneration  there  is  a  new,  divine  and  holy  taste 
begotten  in  the  heart  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spuit." 

Dwight  discusses  this  subject  extensively.  I  shall  quote  a  few 
sentences.  He  says,  "  Without  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects,  I 
cannot  see  that  any  discoveries  concerning  them,  however  clear 
and  bright,  can  render  them  pleasing  to  the  soul."  "  The  nature 
of  the  object  perceived  is  disrelished.  The  more,  then,  it  is  per- 
ceived, the  more  it  is  disrelished  of  course,  so  long  as  the  present 
taste  continues.  It  seems  therefore  indispensable,  that  its  relish 
with  respect  to  spiritual  objects  should  first  be  changed."  "  A 
relish  for  all  spiritual  objects,  never  before  existing  in  him,  is 
communicated  to  every  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  regeneration, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God."  "  This  relish,"  he  says  "  has  been  com- 
monly styled  disposition,  temper,  inclination,  heart,  etc.  He  calls 
it  disposition."  He  says,  "  This  disposition  in  Adam,  (i.  e.  when 
first  created)  was  the  cause  whence  his  virtuous  volitions  pro- 
ceeded ;  the  reason  why  they  were  virtuous  and  not  sinful." 
"  Plain  men,  with  truth  as  well  as  with  good  sense,  ascribe  all  the 
volitions  of  mankind  to  disposition,^*  "  The  soul  of  every  man 
who  becomes  a  Christian,  is  renewed  by  the  communication  of  a 
relish  for  spiritual  objects." 
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The  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  England,  says : 
^*  I  think  Dr.  Dwight  might  also  have  referred  to  the  case  of 
infants  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace.  The  change  pro- 
duced in  their  minds  does  not  consist  in  just  views  of  divine 
things,  or  in  holy  affections  towards  them.  For  they  are  physi- 
eally  incapable  of  either.  But  the  germ  of  holiness  is  implanted ; 
some  effect  is  produced,  which  will  lead,  if  the  life  of  the  child  it 
spared,  to  just  apprehensions  and  holy  affections." 

Dr.  Hopkins  says :  ^'  As  depravity  is  wholly  in  the  will,  or 
heart,  the  source  and  seat  of  all  moral  actions,  the  divine  operar 
tion  directly  respects  the  heart,  and  consists  in  changing  that"  — 
that  is,  in  changmg  not  only  moral  actions,  but  that  which  ia  the 
source  and  seat  of  moral  actions,  namely,  the  will  or  heart.  '^  The 
renovation  of  the  will,  or  giving  a  new  heart,  sets  the  whole  soul 
right  in  all  its  powers  and  faculties." 

It  is  sometimes  objected,  that,  if  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  imparts  a  new  disposition  or  taste,  prior,  in  the  order  <^ 
nature,  to  holy  exercises  ;  then  regeneration  is  a  physical  change. 
But  we  regard  this  objection  as  without  force,  masmuch  as  this 
disposition  or  taste  is  not  of  a  physical,  but  altogether  of  a  moral 
nature.  It  is,  in  my  view,  an  unphiloeophical  and  groundless 
assumption,  that  nothing  but  exercise  is  of  a  moral  nature.  Of 
course,  any  argument  founded  on  that  assumption,  appears  to  me 
totally  inconclusive.  The  opinion  has  been  so  common,  and  is  so 
obviously  true  as  to  need  no  arguments  to  support  it,  that  man  has 
a  moral  nature^  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  faculties ^  antece^ 
dently  to  moral  action^  and  that  it  is  this  moral  nature  which  quali- 
fies him  for  moral  action.  And  it  is  also  the  common  opinion,  that 
it  is  a  virtuous  dispo»tion  that  leads  to  virtuous  action,  and  a 
vicious  disposition  that  leads  to  vicious  action.  To  assert  that 
there  is  moral  exercise  in  man  without  an  antecedent  moral 
nature  and  moral  disposition  or  propensity,  is  as  unreasonable  as 
to  assert  that  man  has  inteUeetual  action  without  an  intellectual 
nature. 

There  are  some  who  hold,  that  every  human  being,  from  the 
begpming  of  his  existence,  has  a  disposition,  propensity,  or  biaSi 
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which  certainly  leads  to  sin,  and  that,  while  this  disposition  or 
bias  remans,  mn  and  only  sin  will  be  the  result ;  but  that  this 
eii^nal  disposition  or  bias  is  not  of  a  moral  nature.  Of  course, 
tbej  consider  it  as  pht/sical.  And  as  this  disposition  or  bias 
must  be  changed  in  order  to  right  exercise  and  action,  thej  who 
saj,  the  disposition  is  not  of  a  moral  nature,  are  really  chargeable 
with  holding  to  a  physical  change  in  regeneration,  though  they 
profess  to  deny  it.  They  must  unavoidably  hold  to  this,  so  long 
as  they  assert  that  the  disposition  or  propensity  to  love  and  obey 
Ood,  which  is  ^ven  in  regeneration,  is  of  a  j^ysical  and  not  of  a 
Boral  nature. 

A  somewhat  plausible  objection,  which  has  been  urged  agunst 
tiie  views  above  stated,  deserves  some  attention  in  this  jdace.  If 
a  disposition  or  propensity  to  holy  acts  is  necessary  to  account 
for  such  acts,  and  if  a  disposition  to  commit  sin  is  necessary  to 
account  for  sinful  acts  ;  then  how  was  it  with  the  first  on  ?  Was 
&ere  in  Adam,  before  he  fell,  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  sin  ? 
In  reference  to  this,  I  remark,  first ;  to  transgress  the  divine 
law  under  the  influence  of  any  kind  or  degree  of  temptation,  is 
sin.  Secondly.  When  Adam  was  tempted  to  sin,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  complied  with  the  temptation,  without  a 
state  of  mind  which  may  properly  be  called  a  disposition  or  apti- 
tude to. comply.  The  temptation  may  have  been  the  means  of 
producing  such  a  disposition  ;  but  such  a  disposition  or  aptitude 
must  have  existed  in  him  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the 
determination  or  choice  of  his  will  to  transgress.  When  he  sin- 
ned, he  manifested  a  state  of  mind,  a  disposition,  or  propenaty, 
diflferent  from  what  had  governed  him  before.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  this  state  of  mind  was  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to 
his  sinful  act  ?  Who  can  suppose  that  with  a  heart  perfectly  dis* 
posed  and  inclined  to  obey,  and  while  it  continued  perfectly 
inclined  to  obey,  he  did  actually  disobey  ?  There  was,  then,  a 
change  in  his  disposition  or  state  of  mind,  prior  to  the  change  in 
his  volitions  and  actions.  Atid  how  is  this  change  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  You  may  ask  this  question ;  but  it  may  be,  that  the  subject 
lies  out  of  the  province  of  the  human  intellect,  and  that  no  man 
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ean  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  That  which  seems  to  approach 
nearest  to  an  answer  is,  that  Qodj  in  a  sovereign  manner,  urithheld 
that  influence  of  his  Spirit  which  was  necessary  to  shield  him  from 
,tfae  influence  of  temptation  and  to  preserve  him  in  a  state  of 
holiness,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  withdrawment,  Adam 
was  left  under  the  mere  influence  of  those  affections  which  neces- 
sarily belonged  to  him  as  a  human  being  —  was  left  a  rational, 
moral  agent,  without  holiness.  Of  course,  he  was  disposed  to 
gratify  himself  rather  tiian  to  obey  God.  That  is,  he  came  to 
have  an  aptitude  to  the  indulgence  of  selfish,  worldly  affections, 
and  a  propensity  to  violate  the  divine  commands.  This  account 
of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men.  But  suppose  there  are  insolvable  diffi- 
culties attending  this  subject,  and  obscurities  which  we  cannot 
clear  up  ;  is  this  a  reason  for  denying  what  is  plain  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  plain  truth,  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit — that  a 
man's  inward  character,  his  disposition,  the  state  of  his  heart,  is 
known  by  his  conduct  ?  And  why  should  we  depart  from  this 
principle  in  regard  to  moral  agents  who  fell  from  a  state  of  holi- 
ness ?  A  moral  agent  cannot  commit  the  first  sin,  any  more  than 
any  subsequent  sin,  without  a  disposition  to  sin.  It  is  unaccount- 
able, you  say,  how  Adam's  disposition  or  principle  of  action  was 
changed.  I  admit  that  we  cannot  explain  how  it  was  changed. 
But  the  fact  that  it  was  changed  —  that  from  being  right  it 
became  wrong,  is  incontrovertible.  The  only  question  now  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  it  was  changed  prior  to  his  actual  trans- 
gression, or  afterwards  ?  If  you  say  it  was  not  changed  prior  to 
his  actual  disobedience ;  then  you  have  the  singular  fact  of  a 
man's  committing  an  act  of  transgression,  by  which  he  lost  the 
fiivor  of  God  and  was  expelled  from  Paradise,  without  any  dispo- 
mtian  to  tramgre%%  —  certainly  without  any  culpabte  disposition ; 
that  while  his  state  of  mind,  his  inclination,  his  inward  principle 
of  action,  was  perfectiy  faultiess  and  right,  he  voluntarily  commit- 
ted that  sin  against  God,  which  brou^t  ruin  upon  himself  and  all 
his  posterity.  And  if  he  could  be^  to  sin  without  any  disposi- 
tion to  sin,  why  could  he  not  eontmxie  to  sin  without  any  such  dis- 
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poation  ?  Hew  Adam's  dispondon  iras  changed  from  hAj  tD 
unholy  cannot,  I  admit,  be  satisfactorilj  explained.  Bat  shall  wo, 
I  ask,  —  shall  we  on  this  account  deny  what  is  evident,  that  is, 
that  his  disposition  wa»  changed,  and  that  when  he  sinned  h0 
acted  according  to  the  disposition  he  then  had  ?  I  contend  onlj 
for  the  common  troth,  that  man's  affections  and  volontary  acts  are 
according  to  his  dispoMtion,  or  the  state  of  his  heart,  and  tiiat 
m:ider  the  influence  of  external  motives,  they  proceed  from  ii. 
Bnt  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Adaoi^ 
it  is  evident  Ihat  aU  human  beings  fiom  the  first,  are  now  inc W 
to  nn.  This  is  admitted  by  every  man  who  regards  either  Sci^h 
tore  or  fiicts,  although  the  subject  is  involved  in  such  mystery. 
And  &is  native  inclination  or  bias,  called  the  corruption  of  their 
nature,  is  adndtted  to  be  the  ground  of  their  actual  transgreaaioiDB. 
In  other  words,  it  is  admitted  that  their  having  this  conrupt  indi- 
ution  or  bias  accounts  for  it,  that  they  commit  actual  eon.  I  say, 
meeownU  for  it,  or  is  tA^  reason  of  it.  For  if  they  were  free  frona 
a  corrapt  bias,  and  continued  to  have  a  disponticxi  or  state  oC 
mind  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  as  Jesus  had ;  they  would  reost 
temptation,  and  be,  as  be  was,  without  sin. 

But  I  am  treating  of  regeneration.  And  the  position  which  I 
maintain  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  does  not  change  a  man's  exer- 
cises and  actions  while  his  disposition  or  the  state  of  his  heart 
remains  as  it  was ;  but  that  it  gives  him  a  new  dispodtion,  or 
changes  his  heart,  and  that,  being  thus  renewed,  he  puts  forth 
new  exercises  and  performs  new  actions.  He  himself  is  made 
holy,  and  then,  in  consequence,  his  acts  are  holy.  His  heart  is 
new,  and  from  this  proceed  new  exercises.  The  tree  is  made 
good,  and  then  bears  good  fruit.  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  — 
the  Spirit  which  regenerates  the  heart,  —  "is  love,  joy,  peace, 
etc."  These  affections  and  habits  of  the  regenerate  heart  show 
themselves  in  correspondent  outward  practice.  Here  we  have  the 
habitual,  permanent  character  of  the  converted  man,  the  renewed 
moral  agent.  JSe  is  holt/.  He  is  a  saint.  He  is  pioiu^  benevolent^ 
obedient.  So  we  say,  Jesus  was  "  meek  and  lowly  tH  hearL** 
The  language  is  jplaia.     We  know  exactly  what  it  means.     Ihaie 
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18  no  obscurity  in  it,  unless  we  make  it  obscure  bj  false  philos* 
ophy. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  disposition  or  state  of  the  heart,  ^yes  a  new  direction  to  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  ail  the  members  of  the  body. 
In  this  sense,  '^  all  things  are  new."  All  things  are  turned  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  use.  Whereas  they  were  instruments  of  sin, 
Uiey  have  now  become  instruments  of  righteousness.  All  this  is 
the  fruit  of  the  new  disposition  or  principle  of  action,  which  is 
imparted  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ohost.  A  holy  heart  corner 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Holy  love  comes  from  a  holy  heart,  and 
holy  actions  come  from  holy  love.  This  is  the  order.  There  can 
be  no  acts  of  obedience  where  there  is  no  love.  And  there  can 
be  no  love  without  a  regenerated,  holy  heart.  A  holy  heart, 
or,  more  exactly,  a  holy  many  loves  divine  things  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented  to  view.  And  the  actions  will  be  according  to  this 
love.  The  state  of  the  heart,  the  affections,  and  the  voluntary 
actions  all  harmonize. 

It  is  sometimes  made  a  question,  whether  repentance  or  con- 
version is  the  same  as  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.  The  an-> 
swer  is  obvious.  Regeneration  is  the  change  of  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Conversion,  that  is,  actual  turning  from  sin,  or 
repentance,  is  the  consequence  of  regeneration.  So  is  holy  love  ; 
so  is  every  Christian  grace.  The  spiritual  principle,  the  seed, 
which  grace  has  planted,  develops  itself  in  obedience,  and  finally 
in  universal  and  complete  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  Fr<nii 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  taken  by  themselves,  we  might  sup- 
pose, that  the  change  wrought  in  regeneration  is  in  all  respects 
complete  at  once.  If  one,  who  is  dead  in  sin,  is  raised  from  the 
dead,  we  might  naturally  think  that  death  is  entirely  removed ; 
diat,  if  he  is  really  turned  from  sin  and  sanctified,  he  is  complete 
hf  turned  and  perfectly  sanctified.  And  if  we  were  to  form  our 
judgment  on  this  matter  from  our  own  reason  merely,  we  should 
probably  think  that  it  must  be  so,  —  that  no  one  who  sees  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  repents,  and  tastes  the  joys  of  salvation,  will  ever 
vn  again.     But  the  current  language  of  revelation  and  the  ex- 
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perience  of  flie  best  of  men  clearly  show,  that  wh3e  the  change 
in  the  renewed  is  real,  it  is  far  from  being  at  once  complete ;  that 
while  there  is  a  commencement  of  holiness,  there  is  much  remain- 
ing sin ;  that  through  the  whole  life  of  believers  on  earth,  there  is 
a  warfare  against  the  sin  which  dwells  in  them.  By  this  remark- 
able fact  the  deep-rooted  depravity  of  the  heart  is  made  very 
dear.  As  God  is  able  to  sanctify  his  people  perfectly  at  the 
beginning  of  their  Christian  life,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that 
there  are  reasons,  founded  in  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  Ood, 
for  another  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  dispensation  of  his  grace. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  plan  which  God  actually 
pursues  will,  in  the  end,  most  fully  manifest  to  the  stunts  their 
own  exceeding  wickedness  and  ill-desert,  and  the  glory  of  that 
grace  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  salvation. 

If  these  things  be  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what  we  are  to  under- 
■tand  by  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach  that  believeii 
are  delivered  from  sin  and  are  complete  in  Christ — that  dd  tlungs 
are  passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  llie  best  answer 
I  am  able  to  give  is,  that  in  all  such  passages  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  o{  as  a  whole;  that  the  sacred  writers 
represent  the  character  of  the  regenerate  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as 
it  will  finally  be ;  that  they  speak  of  that  saving  change  which 
though  at  present  only  begun,  is  destined  to  bo  carried  on  to 
perfection.  Just  as  a  little  child  is  spoken  of  as  a  man.  A 
man^  we  say,  is  bom ;  that  is,  one  who,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished course  of  nature,  vato  be  a  man.  So  it  is  said,  Rom.  4: 
17,  that  God  "  calleth  those  things  which  be  not,  as  though  they 
were."  This  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  representations 
of  Scripture.  Wliat  God  determines  to  do  may  be  spoken  of  as 
though  it  was  actually  done. 

So  far  as  the  mode  of  preaching  on  this  subject  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  practical  difficulty.  We  are  to  copy  the  example  of 
those  who  were  inspired.  They  recognized  the  duty  —  the  prop- 
er work  of  depraved  moral  agents,  and  required  them  to  do  it 
They  called  upon  sinners  to  repent,  to  turn  fix)m  their  evil  ways, 
to  believe,  to  confess  their  sins,  to  pray,  to  love  God,  and  to  obey 
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his  word.  This  is  the  part  which  sinners,  however  guilty  and  de- 
praved, are  required  to  perform.  This  is  the  appropriate  sphere 
of  their  agency,  their  own  distinct  agency.  It  is  the  converted 
sinner,  and  not  God,  that  repents,  and  makes  confession  of  sin, 
and  prays,  and  believes,  and  obeys.  It  is,  I  say,  he  that  does 
this  and  no  one  else. 

Now  what  can  be  more  proper  for  the  ministers  of  Christ,  than 
to  do  as  he  and  his  apostles  did,  that  is,  to  exhort  men  to  do 
their  duty  — their  own  proper  work  — the  work  which  is  essen- 
iial  to  their  salvation,  to  urge  and  persuade  them  to  do  this 
reasonable  and  necessary  work,  by  the  most  moving  and  solemn 
considerations  drawn  from  the  word  of  God.  Thus  far  all  is  plain. 
—  Then  we  must  recognize  the  other  agency  concerned  —  the 
agency  of  God's  Spirit ;  must  set  forth  its  importance  and  nece»- 
aty ;  must  ahow,  that  no  being  but  God,  ever  did  or  can  exercise 
the  proper,  efficient  agency  which  regenerates  sinners.  We  must 
represent  this  renewing,  sanctifying  agency  as  the  appropriate  aad 
exclusive  work  of  God,  —  as  a  work  to  be  deared  and  sought  in 
earnest  prayer,  and  as  a  work  which,  whenever  accomplishedi 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  glory  of  his  grace.  Here  all  is  plain,  if 
we  only  follow  the  teachings  of  revelation.  We  are  to  hold 
forth  the  two  agencies  above  mentioned  as  perfectly  distinct,  but 
not  as  dbjoined  —  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit  being  the 
cause  of  all  holy  affections  and  acts  in  man,  and  holy  affections 
and  acts  in  man  being  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  the  sanctify* 
ing  work  of  the  Spirit.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly 
C(msidered  in  the  following  Lectures. 


LECTURE    LXXXV. 


BEGBNERATION.  ITS  CAUSE  OB  AUTHOR.  THE  WORK  MANIFESTS 
GREAT  POWER  ;  IS  SOVEREIGN  ;  AND  IS  SPECIAL  AND  SUPER- 
NATURAL. 

V 

The  errors  which  prevail  respecting  regeneration^  arise  more  or 
lefls  from  men's  inattention  to  the  subject,  or  from  unprofitable 
speculations  and  controvernes,  or  from  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  truth  bj  learned  and  subtie  oppoaers.  But 
the  principal  source  of  these  errors  is  that  very  blindness  of  mind 
and  depravity  of  heart,  which  nothing  but  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  effectually  remove.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in 
which  men  can  be  brought  truly  to  understand  the  reality  and 
excellence  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  renewal  of  sinners,  is  to  ex- 
perience it  themselves.  And  however  it  may  be  with  some  Chris- 
tians, whose  religious  exercises  are  wanting  in  clearness  and 
power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  have  a  deep  and 
thorough  experience  of  the  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit,  will 
entertain  just  and  Scriptural  views  of  it.  The  eyes  of  their 
understanding  are  enlightened,  so  that  they  discern  spiritual 
things. 

The  nature  of  regeneration  having  been  considered,  the  next 
inquiry  will  be,  to  what  cause  is  this  change  to  be  ascribed f 
And  the  position  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  is,  that  rege- 
neration is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  special  act  of  divine  poxver ;  that  it 
is  the  work  of  Uie  Spirit  of  God. 
Power  denotes  that  which  produces  or  is  competent  to  produce 
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iffect9^  whatever  may  be  their  nature.     In  other  words,  it  denotes 
that  which  is  or  may  be  a  cause. 

This  holds  as  to  the  power  of  Gk)d.  Count  up  the  efiects  which 
QtoA  has  produced,  the  things  which  he  has  done  or  will  do,  and 
ascribe  them  to  him  as  the  cause,  and  you  will  attain  to  the  proper 
idea  of  his  power.  The  particular  denominations  we  give  to 
power,  are  generally  derived  from  Ihe  different  classes  of  effects 
contemplated.  If  the  work  of  creation  is  referred  to,  we  say,  Gh)d 
has  creative  power ;  if  the  work  of  continuing  existence  to  things 
before  created,  we  say,  he  has  a  preserving  or  sustaining  power. 
With  reference  to  miracles^  we  say,  he  has  miracidatis  power. 
But  if  we  speak  of  what  are  properly  called  physical  efiects,  that 
is,  effects  taking  place  in  material  substances  and  of  a  material 
nature^  we  cannot  ascribe  them  to  a  proper  physical  power  in 
Ch)d,  because  he  is  not  a  physical  or  material  being.  But  though 
a  spiritual,  and  not  a  physical  Being,  he  creates  physical  sub- 
stances, and  endues  them  with  physical  properties ;  that  is,  he 
produces  physical  effects.  For  example ;  it  would  be  improper  to 
say  that  God  has  a  magnetic  power  ;  but  we  say,  he  creates  the 
magnet,  and  endues  it  with  its  appropriate  power. 

But  We  must  carefully  guard  against  conceiving  of  Ood's 
power,  as  made  up  of  different  parts  corresponding  to  the  different 
effects  produced  —  one  part  accomplishing  this  work,  and  another 
that.  The  right  position  is,  that  God  is  one  and  the  same,  a  pure 
Spirit,  uncompounded  and  infinite.  But  this  one  Being  performs 
an  endless  variety  of  works — produces  an  endless  variety  of 
effects.  Of  course,  he  has  power  to  do  so.  And  this  is  only 
saying,  God  acts,  or  puts  forth  his  power  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  every  case,  the  operation  of  (Jod*s  power  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  end  in  view  ;  and  when  it  relates  to  things  already 
existing,  its  operation  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  those  things  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced. 

The  doctrine  which  I  maintain  is,  that  regeneration  is  the  spe- 
dci  work  of  God;  in  other  words,  that  U  is  accomplished  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  evidence  which  supports  this  position  is  abundant.    The 
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ivord  of  God,  whioh  is  onr  only  mfidfibk  guide,  teM^ies  us  tliat 
believers  have  experienced  the  mighty  power  of  God  «^^  the  poirar 
ufaieh  raised  Christ  from  the  dead ;  that  they  are  his  workmam- 
flhip ;  that  they  are  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  that  he  creates  in  them  a 
new  heart,  tarns  them  ttcm  sin,  and  makes  them  holy ;  tiiat  he 
l^vee  them  repentance  and  fiiith,  enlightens  them,  purifies  them, 
and  works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
tee,  diat  hoHnesB,  in  all  its  branches,  is,  from  first  to  last,  pro- 
daoed  in  Christians  by  the  energy  of  tho  Holy  Spirits  It  is  all 
attributed  to  him  as  the  efficient  cause.  There  is  no  intimation 
fhat  the  power  which  renews  the  heart  or  causes  holiness,  b 
partly  Gknl's  and  partly  man's.  Every  cause  but  one  is  ex- 
pressly excluded.  It  is  ^*  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
ledi,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  CM.**  Paul  and  other  in- 
qiired  writers  take  special  care  to  impress  it  upon  our  minds  as  a 
Blatter  of  great  consequence,  that  every  part  of  sanctification, 
iriiile  it  takes  place  in  man  as  an  intelfigent,  moral,  active,  and 
accountable  being,  is  strictiy  of  God. 

This  b  a  very  plain  and  simple  view  of  regeneration.  We  ood- 
teroplate  holiness  at  its  commencement  in  the  heart  of  man  — 
holiness  as  an  active  principle,  an  affection,  and  a  life.  Of  this 
God  is  the  cause.  The  divine  agency  in  this  new  spiritual  cre- 
ation is  as  obvious  and  as  easv  to  be  understood,  as  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.  We  look  upon  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
once  were  not,  but  now  arc,  and  we  ascribe  their  existence  to 
God.  He  made  them.  He  caused  them  to  be.  In  this  case, 
the  things  done  are  material  and  unintelligent ;  in  the  other, 
moral  or  spu-itual.  But  they  are  equally  from  God.  Holiness  in 
fidlen  man,  both  in  principle  and  in  action,  results  as  really  and 
as  entirely  from  the  effectual  operation  of  God,  as  any  object  in 
tiie  natural  world.  Hence  the  manifest  propriety  of  the  language 
of  Scripture,  which  sets  forth  the  renewal  of  sinners  by  the  Spirit 
as  a  creation,  a  causing  of  the  light  to  shine,  and  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Hence  too  we  see  that  the  honor  of  renewing  sinneiB 
is  due  to  God,  as  really  as  the  honor  of  creating  the  universa. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  Christians  m  then:  prayers,  and  ii 
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impressed  more  and  more  deeply  on  their  hearts  in  proportion 
they  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things. 

To  any  who  doubt  whether  die  renewal  of  sinners  is  owing  to 
the  agency  of  God,  I  have  one  additional  remark  to  make.  Tell 
me  then  how  the  word  of  Qoi  could  more  clearly  teach  this  doo- 
trine  ?  By  what  forms  of  speech  could  it  more  fully  satisfy  yon, 
that  the  doctrine  is  true  ?  You  will  find  that  Scripture  teaches  the 
doctrine  in  all  the  ways  most  adapted  to  convince  us  of  its  truth. 
Our  conclusion  then  must  be,  that  the  sacred  writers  could  not 
have  taught  it  more  clearly,  or  affirmed  it  more  strongly,  if  the^ 
had  really  intended  to  set  it  before  us  as  a  primary  and  essential 
article  of  our  fiuth. 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  God  in  the  regeneration  of  sinncit, 
fiiere  are  several  points  which  I  would  particularly  impress  upon 
your  minds. 

1.  This  work  of  God  manifests  great  power.  Thus  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  speaks  of  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  God's  power  towards  believers.  But  why  is  this  repre- 
sented as  an  instance  of  great  power  f  I  answer ;  on  account  of 
ihe  greatne$s  of  the  effect  produced.  On  this  principle  we  form 
our  apprehensions  of  divine  power  in  other  cases.  If  we  think  of 
God  as  creating  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  tibe  world,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  we  are  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  hie 
power.  We  judge  of  the  degree  of  the  power  exercised,  by  its 
effects,  whether  those  effects  are  of  one  kind  or  another.  G<mi- 
flider  then  the  renovation  of  fallen  man.  To  make  one  sinner 
holy  —  to  gjve  spiritual  life  to  one  who  is  dead  in  sin  —  to  pre- 
pare for  heaven  one  who  is  fitted  for  destruction,  is  a  remarkable 
work.  Extend  your  thoughts  then  to  a  large  number  of  c(nh 
yersions.  Contemplate  those  who  constituted  the  Corinthian 
church.  They  were  delivered  from  the  base  and  abominaUe 
passions  which  once  held  them  in  bondage,  and  were  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Then  go  further,  and  think  of  the  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  nupiber,  out  of  every  nation  and  people 
under  heaven,  saved  from  sin  and  eternal  ruin,  and  made  holj 
and  happy  for  ever  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.    How  vast  the 
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power  of  Qod  which  acoomplkibes  thk  work !    What  s  dispkj  €f 

omnipotence ! 

We  also  judge  of  the  greatnaM  of  the  power  exercised  in  toy 
ease,  by  the  greatness  of  the  oittaehi  which  are  oyeroome.  The 
eonversion  of  sinners  is  opposed  by  all  that  is  perrerse  in  their 
passions  and  habits ;  by  their  entire  alienation  from  God,  and 
Ibeir  settled  enmity  against  his  character  and  goTemment ;  by 
ttie  Inst  of  the  flesh,  the  Inst  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  £fe ; 
by  a  stubborn  will ;  by  an  unyielding  obstinaey  of  heart ;  in  a 
word,  by  all  the  aotire  and  powerful  principles  of  their  depraved 
nature,  excited  and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  wioked 
one.  These  obstacles  are  such  that  no  conyictions  of  oonsdenoe, 
IK>  fears  of  misery  or  desires  of  happhiesB,  no  persuasimiB  of 
God's  ministers,  no  wannngs  of  his  word  and  providence  can 
overcome  them.  They  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  men  and  an- 
gels. To  remove  all  these  difficulties,  and  rise  above  aD  these 
•bstacles  so  opposed  to  the  conyeraon  of  sinners ;  to  break  the 
chains  which  bind  them,  and  deliver  them  from  the  iron  despotism 
which  oppresses  them ;  to  bring  them  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,  and  make  them  obedient  and  happy  subjects  of  his 
spiritual  reign  —  to  do  all  this  manifests  a  greatness  of  divine 
power,  as  weU  as  divine  mercy,  which  wiU  be  celebrated  forever 
in  God's  holy  kingdom. 

2.  In  the  renewal  of  sinners,  the  power  of  God  is  exercised  in 
a  sovereign  manner.  By  this  I  moan,  that  those  who  are  regen- 
erated, are  no  more  worthy  of  the  divine  favor,  and  are,  of  them- 
selves, no  more  inclined  to  turn  from  sin,  than  those  who  are 
never  regenerated.  The  reason,  therefore,  the  ultimate  reason 
why  they  are  regenerated  rather  than  others,  cannot  be  found  in 
any  attribute  of  character  which  they  possess  or  any  actions 
which  they  perform  in  their  unregenerate  state.  Their  conver- 
sion may  be  connected  with  favorable  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education,  with  the  faithful  labors,  prayers  and  examples  of  pa- 
rents and  ministers,  and  with  other  means  of  divine  appointment. 
But  God  does  not  ^ve  them  a  new  heart  on  account  of  these 
I,  nor  (m  account  of  any  works  they  have  done,  or  any 
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worthiness  they  possess ;  nor  does  he  do  it,  because  they  are  leai 
ill-deserving  than  others,  (rod,  who  is  infinitely  wise,  unques- 
tionably has  a  reason  for  all  that  he  does.  But  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  the  reason  of  his  conduct  lies  concealed  in  lui 
own  mind.  He  acts  according  to  his  own  pleasure;  agreeably 
to  the  declaration  of  (rod  to  Moses,  which  the  Apostle  Paol 
applies  to  this  very  subject :  ^^  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  have  mercy ;"  and  agreeably  to  the  representation  of  the 
same  Apostle,  ihat  God  calls  and  saves  men,  not  according  to  tiieir 
works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace.  Now  tins 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  instead  of  being  the  subject  of 
ecHnplamt,  is  suited  to  exert  a  most  important  influence,  particu- 
larly to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and  lay  him  low  in  self-abase- 
ment, to  secure  to  (rod  all  the  glory  of  salvation,  and  also  to  show 
nnners  that,  how  great  soever  their  guilt,  they  have  no  occasion  to 
despair  of  divine  mercy. 

8.  In  the  renewal  of  sinners  there  is  a  9peeial  and  supematurcd 
operation  of  cUvine  power. 

That  is  special  which  is  uncommon  — -  which  is  something  more 
than  what  is  ordinary.  The  eflfect  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
regeneration,  is  holiness  of  heart,  and,  as  the  result  of  this,  holy 
exercises  and  actions.  Now  holiness  is  not  common  to  mankmd. 
To  be  bom  again  —  to  love  and  serve  God,  is  not  what  generally 
takes  place.  And  if  it  should  take  place  generally,  as  we  expect 
it  will  in  a  coming  age,  it  would  still  deserve  to  be  called  special^ 
because  it  would  be  entirely  different  from  what  men  would  ever 
possess,  if  left  without  this  divine  influence.  The  exercise  of  Gkxl's 
power  in  producing  it  would  in  that  case  be  special^  as  it  would 
be  different  from  any  exercise  of  his  power  in  the  unregenerate. 
It  would  imply,  as  it  does  at  present,  a  new  moral  creation  in 
every  true  convert.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  would  seem, 
that  a  special  operation  and  a  supernatural  operation  are  expres- 
sions of  nearly  the  same  import.  The  objections  of  Dr.  Emmons 
to  this  use  of  the  word  supernatural  in  relation  to  this  subject^ 
arose  from  his  giving  it  a  meaning  difierent  from  ita  usual  meaning. 
And  I  think  the  objections  which  he  urges  ag^unst  the  suppositicm 
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of  a  svperruUural  influence  of   the  Spirit  in  regeneration  lie 
equally  against  hb  doctrine  of  a  special  influence. 

The  exact  meaning  of  supernatural  ia,  above  what  is  naturoL 
To  inquire  then,  whether  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  regenera- 
tion is  aupematuralj  is  to  inquire  whether  it  is  alwve  what  takes 
place  in  those  who  remain  in  their  natural  state,  or  whether  it 
produces  a  disposition  or  character  of  mind  above  what  men 
naturally  possess.  It  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  whether  holiness 
is  natural  to  men,  or  whether  they  are  holy  by  nature;  that  is, 
whether  they  are  bom  holy. 

But  we  cannot  have  a  just  and  adequate  idea  of  what  is  super- 
natural  without  a  more  particular  and  definite  conception  of  whal 
is  natural. 

Now  that  event  is  natural  whidh  takes  place  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  and  merely  in  consequence  of  those 
laws.  Thus  men  acquire  the  knowledge  of  different  languages, 
by  the  use  of  suitable  means,  and  the  diligent  exercise  of  their 
fiusulties.  Here,  all  is  natural.  Knowledge  comes  to  them  as 
the  result  of  the  laws  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  being. 
But  if  they  understood  different  languages  and  sciences  at  once, 
without  study,  their  knowledge  would  be  supernatural.  But  here, 
I  observe,  that  such  an  event  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  all 
events  which  transcend  our  physical  and  mental  faculties  and  our 
obligations, — actions  done,  or  events  brought  about  above  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  the  turning  of  a  river  of  water  into  blood,  or  the 
knowledge  of  future  events  by  the  prophets  —  such  actions  and 
events  are  generally  styled  miraculous.  They  are  indeed  super- 
natural.  But  this  word,  rather  than  the  other,  is  usually  applied 
in  theological  writings,  and  in  religious  discourse,  to  the  saving 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  sinful  men,  while 
the  other  is  applied  to  those  visible  effects  which  transcend  the 
powers  of  nature.  Supernatural  has  a  more  extensive  applica- 
tion, being  used  to  designate  both  classes  of  events  above  named, 
while  miraculous  commonly  designates  only  the  last. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give,  or  to  attempt  to  give,  a  full  enumen^ 
tion  of  the  natural  faculties,  affections  and  actions  of  man.     But  it 
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wSl  be  of  use  to  menticm  a  few,  such  as  conscience,  or  a  power 
oF  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong ;  reason,  menM)rj,  self* 
lore ;  and  the  various  affections  which  belong  to  the  social  and 
domestic  relations.  These  are  instances  of  what  is  natural  to  ua. 
Thej  are  the  common  attributes  of  human  nature. 

I  might  mention  also  various  changes  in  the  feelings,  habits,  and 
characters  of  men,  which  take  place  according  to  the' laws  of  our 
nature.  An  intemperate  man  may  beoome  sober,  and  a  sober  man 
intemperate ;  a  spendthrift  may  beoome  penurious,  and  a  penu- 
rious man  a  spendthrift  by  natural  means,  and  in  a  natural  man- 
ner. Whatever  results  firom  any  faculty,  disposition  or  principle 
which  properly  belongs  to  man,  or  from  the  exercise,  improvement, 
or  abuse  of  such  fieusulty,  disposition  or  principle,  may  justiy  be 
eonsidered  as  TuUural. 

If  you  ask,  whether  those  things  which  are  natural  exist  or  an 
produced  independentiy  of  God  ;  I  answer,  by  no  means.  Hia 
agency  is  universal.  He  workeih  all  in  all.  But  in  regard  to 
those  things  which  we  call  natural,  God  operates  in  an  unifo 
manner.  His  agency  is  conformed  to  the  established  laws  of 
ture.  It  shows  itself  in  those  laws.  In  this  way  he  moves  the 
planets,  and  causes  the  grass  and  the  trees  to  grow,  and  ordinarily 
governs  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  God  does  in  the  phyai- 
eal,  the  intellectual,  or  the  moral  world  in  conformity  with  tlii 
constitution  and  uniform  order  which  he  has  established,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  natural.  The  effect  produced  and  the  q)erati<Hi  ef 
the  divine  cause  are  both  natural. 

The  question  then  to  be  considered  is,  whether  regeneration  ii 
a  natural  event ;  whether  the  e&ct  produced,  and  the  operation 
of  die  cause  producing  it,  are  conformed  to  the  c<Hnmon  laws  ot 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  Is  holiness  a  natural  attribute 
of  man  ?  Or  if  not,  is  it  acquired  merely  by  natural  means  i 
Can  its  existence  in  the  posterity  of  Adam  be  accounted  for  by 
the  exerdse  and  imfNrovement  of  any  of  the  powers  or  prineijdai 
of  action  which  they  possess,  or  by  the  use  they  make,  while  uii- 
regenerate,  of  the  means  which  Otoi  is  pleased  to  grant  them  ? 

A  satiaCactory  answer  to  this  question  is  very  obvious.     The 
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Soriptares  teach  Hiat  by  natore  aD  men  are  children  of  wratiu 
As  ihey  are  bom  into  the  worid,  they  poeaess  only  thoee  princi- 
ples  which  oar  Savioar  calls  '^  flesh/'  so  that  they  ^'  must  be  bom 
again  " — most  '^  be  bom  of  Ood/'  in  order  to  be  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  account  which  the  inspired  writers 
pwe  of  the  natural  character  and  state  of  man,  implies,  that  he 
has  within  himself  no  holiness,  and  no  spring  of  holiness  —  that 
an  his  moral  affections  are  depraved.  When  the  objects  of  re- 
fi^on  are  distinctly  contemplated  by  unregenerate  man,  feelings 
of  dislike  will  be  excited.  ^^  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So 
tfien  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  Ood,''  The  divine 
diaracter  and  the  various  troths  of  religion,  presented  as  cleariy 
and  impressively  as  possible  to  the  view  of  the  natural  man,  will 
can  fortii  no  right  affections.  Let  his  reason  be  so  cultivated  that 
he  wiU  ^^  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge ; "  let  his 
eonscienoe  be  roused  from  its  slumbers,  and  speak  to  him  fiiithfuUy 
of  the  evils  of  his  heart  and  life,  and  of  the  judgment  to  come. 
AD  this  will  fail  of  subduing  his  stubborn  will,  and  inducing  him 
to  hate  sin  and  love  holiness.  His  natural  kindness,  sympathy, 
generosity  and  gratitude,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  strengthr 
ened  and  refined,  will  not  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
holiness.  They  may  be  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  lovely  in  out- 
ward manifestation  ;  but  they  will  make  no  approximation  to  real, 
spiritual  excellence. 

But  you  may  not  be  satisfied  with  these  brief  and  peremptory 
4rt»tement8,  and  may  call  for  arguments  to  support  them.  Wki/y 
you  may  ask,  why  may  not  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness  be 
brought  about  by  the  active  principles  of  the  mind,  particularly  by 
conscience,  reason,  and  self-love  ?  Surely,  it  may  be  thought,  a 
rational  bemg  may  be  influenced  by  the  clear  convictions  of  his 
reason  and  conscience  to  abandon  his  sins  and  walk  in  the  way  of 
God's  commands,  when  he  is  moreover  urged  to  do  so  by  his  re- 
gard to  his  own  eternal  well-being.  Why  is  not  this  a  just  and 
satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  ? 

When  we  enter  on  a  serious  consideration  of  this  subject,  we 
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are  met  with  the  appalling  fact,  that  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
unconverted  men  are  by  no  means  governed  either  by  the  convio* 
tions  of  reason  and  conscience,  or  by  a  regard  to  their  own  high- 
est interest.  If  it  were  the  case,  that  as  soon  as  men  are  con- 
vinced by  their  own  reason  and  conscience,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
love  and  obey  God,  and  that  their  present  and  future  happiness 
requires  them  to  do  this,  —  if  as  soon  as  they  come  to  have  this 
conviction  of  duty,  they  would  actually  love  and  obey  God,  it 
would  show  that  their  hearts  are  right.  It  would  make  it  mani- 
fest that  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be — sincerely  inclined  to 
perform  their  duty,  wiuting  only  to  know  the  will  of  God,  and 
ready  to  do  it  as  soon  as  known,  —  disposed  to  pursue  the  course 
which  will  secure  their  own  eternal  happiness.  What  higher 
praise  than  this  can  any  rational  beings  deserve  ?  To  bring  men 
to  this  desirable  state,  that  is,  to  influence  them  to  conform  in 
their  affections,  purposes  and  conduct  to  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason  and  conscience,  and  to  do  habitually  what  will  contribute 
to  their  highest  good  through  the  whole  of  their  existence,  is  the 
very  thing  which  the  Holy  Spirit  accomplishes  by  his  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  influence.  To  suppose  that  men,  while  unre- 
newed, possess  an  obedient  disposition,  or  that  they  are  ever  per- 
suaded by  their  desire  for  happiness  to  conform  to  God's  spiritual 
law,  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  experience. 
What  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  bom  of  God  after 
arriving  at  adult  years  ?  Look  back  to  the  time  of  your  first  se- 
rious consideration.  Did  not  conscience  admonish  you  of  the 
wickedness  of  living  without  God  ?  Had  you  not  a  clear  and 
painful  conviction,  that  endless  ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of 
neglecting  your  duty,  and  that  repentance,  faith  and  obedience  was 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  happiness  of  your  souls  ?  But  did  any 
admonitions  of  cons^nce,  any  persuasions  of  reason,  or  any  excite- 
ment of  desire  or  fe^Bver  influence  you  to  repent  and  obey  the  gos- 
pel ?  Did  you  not  onm  feel  this  very  thing  to  be  your  condemnationi 
that  while  you  knew  the  will  of  God,  you  did  it  not  ?  —  that  your 
heart  was  so  perverse  and  obstinate  that  it  would  not  gjve  up  the  lov<a 
of  sin  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  Qodj  though  urged  to  it  by  tbtt 
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strongest  conceivable  motives  ?  And  were  you  not  oompeDed  to 
acknowledge,  that  your  spiritual  disease  was  so  deep  and  invete- 
late,  that  no  arguments  of  reason,  no  convictions  of  ccmscience,  no 
cravings  of  self-love,  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  means  or  efibrts  would 
afford  a  remedy,  and  that  there  was  no  help  for  you  but  in  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  Ghxi  ?  And  when  you  reflect  upon  what  you 
ooDfflder  to  have  been  your  regeneration,  do  you  admit  the  idea, 
that  it  resulted  from  the  natural  influence  of  motives  acting  on 
your  unregenerate  hearts,  or  from  any  efforts  you  were  excited  to 
make  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  you  not  satisfied  that  the  saving 
change,  if  produced  at  all,  was  produced  by  the  special  influence 
of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  and  that  the  good  effect  which  rational  motives 
at  length  exerted  upon  you,  was  owing  altogether  to  the  inward 
operation  of  divine  grace  ? 

And  what  does  your  present  experience  teach  ?  Do  you  find 
your  convictions  of  conscience  and  your  desires  of  hi^piness 
and  of  holiness  sufficient,  even  now,  to  overcome  the  law  of  ton  in 
your  affections,  and  to  keep  you  steadily  in  the  way  of  life  ? 
Have  you  not  been  taught  the  humbling  truth,  that  your  heart  is 
still  deceitful,  earthly  and  selfish,  and  that,  without  the  constant 
work  of  the  sanctifying  spirit,  it  will  yield  no  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God  ?  Is  it  not  more  and  more  your  practical  con\'iction,  that 
you  are  not  sufficient  of  yourselves  to  do  anything  as  of  your- 
selves, and  that  all  your  sufficiency  is  of  God  ?  —  that  instead  of 
rehing  upon  your  resolutions,  or  upon  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
conscience,  or  ufK)n  the  impulses  of  self-love,  or  upon  the  power  of 
free  agency,  your  reliance  must  be  upon  the  all-sufficient  grace  of 
Christ,  and  that  unless  you  are  continually  sanctified  and 
strengthened  by  that  grace,  you  will  go  astray  from  the  path  of 
duty,  and  relapse  into  the  pollution  and  wickedness  of  your  nat- 
ural state  ?  Is  it  not  then  evident,  that  neither  means,  nor  mo- 
tives, nor  any  of  the  powers  of  man  have  any  efficacy  to  restram 
you  from  sin,  or  to  secure  your  continuance  in  the  way  of  hoU- 
ness  ?  And  if  they  have  no  efficacy  with  those  who  are  ahready 
sanctified  in  part,  how  much  less  can  they  be  supposed  to  have 
efficacy  with  those,  who  are  whoUy  under  the  dominion  of  sin !   If 
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any  unregenerate  man  supposes  that  the  power  of  reason,  con- 
science and  self-love  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  heart  of  stone 
and  give  a  heart  of  flesh,  and  to  produce  cordial  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God ;  let  him  make  the  trial,  either  upon  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, or  upon  himself,  and  see  whether  the  results  of  the  trial  will 
not  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 

Most  of  the  prevalent  mistakes  in  regard  to  ihe  subject  before 
us,  manifestly  arise  from  an  incorrect  or  inadequate  notion  of  hu- 
man depravity.  Wishing  to  obviate  these  mistakes,  I  shall  just 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  positions,  which  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  support. 

Our  depravity  does  not  pimarily  and  essenticUly  consist  in  any 
disorder  of  the  faculty  of  reason  or  conscience,  or  in  any  inactiv- 
ity or  weakness  of  self-love.  These  things  may  flow  as  conse- 
quences of  moral  depravity,  but  they  do  not  constitute  depravity. 
Our  depravity  eeserdicdly  consists  in  the  disorder  qf  our  moral 
nature  —  in  a  wrong  disposition  —  in  a  desperately  wicked  heart, 
from  which  sinful  feelings,  purposes  and  actions  proceed. 

8.  There  is  no  established  connection  between  any  supposable 
exercises  of  our  natural  reason,  conscience  or  self-love,  and  the 
removal  of  this  moral  disorder.  Reason  and  conscience  may  be 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  holiness,  and  strongly  approve  of 
it ;  but  they  cannot  cause  its  existence.  They  may  condemn  a 
proud,  rebellious  heart ;  but  they  cannot  sanctify  it  Self-love 
may  aspire  after  happiness  —  a  happiness  suited  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  unrenewed  heart ;  but  it  does  not  seek  a  pure  and 
holy  happiness,  and  it  cannot  prepare  the  sinner  to  enjoy  it. 

I  have  mentioned  reason,  conscience  and  self-love  as  the  chief 
principles  which  can  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  present  subject. 
The  result  of  the  whole  investigation  is,  that  man  has  a  moral 
disorder  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  active  principle  in  his 
mind,  or  by  any  exertions  he  can  make  in  his  unrenewed  state ; 
that  in  order  to  his  loving  and  enjoying  God,  he  must  be  bom 
again.  This  new  birth  is  not  necessary  to  any  change  which  may 
spring  from  principles  natural  to  the  human  mind.  A  man  need 
not  be  bom  again  in  order  to  change  from  intemperance  to  aobrie- 
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tjr,  or  from  igooranco  to  knowledge,  or  from  indolence  to  indnstiy. 
These  and  other  like  changes  imply  no  new  moral  principle,  and 
Biay  be  brought  about  by  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  man's 
natural  powers  and  dispositicms.  But  holiness  is  a  new  principle, 
and  cannot  be  traced  to  anything  in  man  as  its  proper  source.  It 
must  come  fix>m  the  new-creating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  following  quotations  from  Edwards'  Treatise  on  the  Atkc- 
tioos  are  perfectly  coincident  with  what  I  have  advanced  on  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  a  supernatural  influence  in  regeneration. 
^^  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  ^^  that  those  gracious  influences  which  die 
saints  are  subjects  of,  and  the  eflfects  of  God's  Spirit  which  they 
experience,  are  entirely  above  natwrCj  altogether  of  a  different 
kind  from  anything  that  men  find  within  themselves  by  nature, 
or  only  in  the  exercise  of  natural  principles  ;  and  are  things  which 
no  improvement  of  those  qualifications  or  principles  that  are  natu- 
ral—  no  advancing  or  exalting  of  tiiem  to  higher  degrees,  and  no 
kind  of  composition  of  them,  will  ever  bring  men  to ;  because 
they  differ  frx)m  what  is  natural  and  fit)m  everything  that  natural 
men  experience,  not  only  in  degree  and  circumstances,  but  also  in 
hmd;  and  are  of  a  nature  vastly  more  exceUent.  And  this  is 
what  I  mean  by  supernatural." 

"  From  hence  it  follows  that  in  those  gracious  exercises  and  af- 
fections which  are  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the  saints  through  the 
saving  influences  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  a  new  inward  perception 
or  sensation,  entirely  different  in  its  nature  and  kind  from  any- 
tiiing  they  were  ever  the  subjects  of  before  they  were  sanctified." 
"  And  if  there  be  in  the  soul  a  new  sort  of  exercises  —  which  the 
soul  knew  nothing  of  before,  and  which  no  improvement,  composi- 
tion or  management  of  what  it  was  before  conscious  of,  could 
produce,  —  then  it  follows  that  the  mind  has  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  perception  or  sensation  ;  and  here  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  spiritual 
sense,  and  something  is  perceived  by  a  true  saint  in  the  exercise 
of  this  new  sense  —  in  spiritual  things,  as  entirely  diverse  from 
anything  that  is  perceived  in  them  by  natural  men,  as  the  sweet 
taste  of  honey  is  diverse  from  the  ideas  men  have  of  honey  by 
only  looking  on  it,  —  And  because  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  im- 
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mensely  the  most  noble  and  ezceDent,  and  without  which  all  other 
principles  of  perception  and  all  our  faculties  are  useless  and  vain ; 
therefore  the  giving  of  this  new  sense,  with  the  blessed  fruits  and 
effects  of  it  in  the  soul,  is  compared  to  raising  the  dead,  and  to  a 
new  creation/' 

^^  The  Spirit  of  Gbd,  in  all  his  operations  upon  the  minds  of 
natural  men,  only  moves,  impresses,  assbts,  improves,  or  in  some 
way  acts  upon  natural  principles ;  but  gives  no  new  spiritual  prin- 
ciple. —  Here  is  nothing  supernatural  and  divine.  But  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  spiritual  influences  on  the  hearts  of  his  saints,  op^ 
rates  by  infosing  or  exercismg  new,  dirine,  and  supernatural  prin- 
ciples.'' 


LECTURE  LXXXVI. 


RBGBNERATI05  NOT  OWING  TO  ANY  THING  IN  FALLEN  MAN. 

Aftbb  all  that  has  been  said  to  show  that  holiness  cannot  spring 
from  the  operation  of  man's  natural  principles,  some  one  may  saj, 
I  am  not  jet  satisfied.  The  arguments  presented  on  the  subject 
may  be  plausible  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  conclusiye,  —  e^* 
pecially  in  regard  to  self-love.  I  admit  that  man  is  naturally  de^ 
prayed  —  that  he  is  worldly,  selfish,  and  alienated  from  God. 
But  if  he  is  convinced  that  a  sinful,  ungodly  Ufe  will  end  in  dis- 
appointment and  ruin,  and  that  repentance  and  obedience  are 
essential  to  true  and  permanent  happiness  ;  why  may  not  his  nat- 
ural desire  for  happiness,  by  its  own  proper  influence,  lead  him  to 
relinquish  his  sinful  pursuits,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  ?  Why  may  he  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his  mistaken 
way  of  seeking  happiness,  and  henceforth  seek  it  by  a  life  of  obe- 
dience to  the  gospel  ?  — just  as  a  man  who  is  supremely  desirous 
of  honor,  and  has  been  seeking  it  by  flattering  the  vices  of  his 
fellow-creatui-es,  may  be  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and  may  deter- 
mine to  seek  it  by  more  just  and  more  successful  means.  Why 
may  not  a  man  be  induced  to  forsake  sin,  though  he  loves  it,  for 
the  sake  of  that  happiness  which  he  supremely  loves  ?  Why  may 
not  a  serious  regard  to  his  own  eternal  welfare  be  suflScient  to  in- 
duce him  to  become  a  follower  of  Christ  ? 

In  reply  to  these  inquiries  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

1.  The  desire  of  happiness  in  the  minds  of  different  men  is  not 
one  and  the  same  thing,  but  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
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In  file  sensualist,  it  is  the  desire  of  sensoal  indnlgenee ;  in  the 
ambitknis  man,  it  is  the  dedre  of  honor  and  promotion ;  in  the 
ooyetous  man,  the  desire  of  money ;  in  the  benevolent  and  sanc- 
tified man,  it  is  a  desire  for  perfect  hdiness,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
€k)d,  and  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.  These  are 
■ome  of  the  forms  in  which  the  love  of  happiness  shows  itself 
among  men.  And  when  it  is  said,  mankind  have  a  natural  love 
of  pleasure,  or  deore  for  happiness,  no  one  can  determine  merely 
from  the  language  employed,  whether  the  desire  spoken  of  is  of 
one  kind  or  anotiier.  The  happiness  deidred  is  the  graiafication 
of  some  inclination,  and  varies  as  the  inclination  varies.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  pleasures  desired  by  different  indi- 
viduals stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  They  who  hearti- 
ly love  their  neighbor,  will  enjoy  pleasure  in  his  prosperity; 
lAereas  to  others,  who  entertain  malevolent  feelingp  towards  him, 
his  prosperity  would  occasion  pain.  Hence  the  particular  kind 
cf  enjoyment  which  any  one  desires  is  a  sure  index  to  his  diarao- 
ter. 

2.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  a  denre  for  pleasure  of  one  kind 
Yam  no  connection  with  a  desire  for  pleasure  of  another  kind.  In 
tome  cases,  such  a  connection  evidentiy  exists.  Thus  b  man's 
love  of  riches  may  be  closely  connected  with  his  love  of  honcw  or 
sensual  indulgence,  as  the  possession  of  riches  may  contribute  to 
his  honor  or  sensual  pleasure.  Other  instances  of  a  rimilar  con- 
nection among  the  objects  of  desire  mi^t  be  mentioned.  But 
lliere  are  cases  where  no  such  connection  is  supposable,  and  where 
the  objects  of  desire  are  not  only  unlike,  but  opposite  in  their  nB- 
.  tnre,  and  are  consequentiy  incapable  of  coalescing  with  each  oth- 
er, or  of  being  in  any  way  subserrient  to  each  other.  For  exam- 
ple, the  welftre  of  others,  which  is  the  object  of  benevdence,  is 
directiy  opposite  to  their  degradation  and  suflfering,  which  is  the 
object  of  malevolence.  A  desire  for  one  of  these  objects  is  ex- 
clusive of  a  dedre  for  the  other.  And  the  gratification  of  one 
of  these  decdres  excludes  Ihe  gratification  of  the  other. 

Now  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  under  consideration.    The 
self-love  of  unrenewed  sinners,  or  their  desire  of  happiness  is  not 
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ft  hAj  dflrin.  A«  H  imlnlly  odMi  in  tlioM  iilio  an  imAtdb  nf 
love  to  God,  ifc  k  te^EtAiMM,  niaoh  ii  ihrajt  eoniidorad  m  flnfid. 
The  plairare  wUok  fhej  deoro  k  ft  adfirii  pleaeera.  Tlw  good 
ivfaieh  fhej  ersTO  is  a  atHuk  good.  Ihair  deare  ia  not  a  ganonl, 
jodefinito  denre,  ivldok  aeoka  pleaaora  of  any  kmd,  not  cariqg 
irliat  aort  of  pleaaiire  it  k.  Thair  doBra  ia  dafiuta,  raaaUag 
aftor  a  partioQiar  land  of  ffaiiiaalioa,  a  gratiitcatioB  irfikli  ■ 
oorreapoiidantifitfa  the  pgadoBMnantinolinalion  of  ftdeprai^  haagt 
Iha  real  qneatkm  to  be  aolved  ia  tiMn  die  fi)Howing :  *^  Oaa  tha 
danre  of  eelfiah,  rinftd  pfeaaiura,«^whidi  la  tiia  only  danra  «f 
plaaaore  wluoh  a  man  haa  in  his  natural  etato,-— pcodnoe  a  dam 
•of  an  oppoaiie  charaoter— a  dasira  ibr  benoYolaBt»  holj  onjo]^ 
aMtttT  Or  let  it  be  slated  thus:  dan  any  emtomant  oraaodifr* 
oation  of  a  selfish  desire  tranomote  it  into  ft  benevolent  deoirs; 
or  ean  sny  exdteiiient  or  modifieaiion  of  asinfiil  desirs  tnoaBsats 
il  into  a  piire  and  hd j  dedie  ? 

It  laay  be  said,  Aat  the  selMore,  or  dene  of  hanansas,  whioh 
bekngi  to  man  in  his  natural  state,  and  nhieh  is  aopposed  to  ha 
the  means  of  his  renoTation,  is  not  a  aalfidi,  sinfhl  dai^ ;  fliat  it 
neceasarilj  belongs  to  every  intelligent  being,  and  m  neither  mor- 
ally good  nor  evil ;  and  that  this  self-loye,  which  is  in  itself  inno- 
oent,  may  be  so  enlightened  loid  directed,  that  the  sinner,  nndff 
its  salutary  influence,  will  forsake  his  wicked  ways  and  choose  a 
life  of  obedience. 

I  grant  that  man  in  his  natural  state,  has  appetites  and  deares, 
which,  in  themselves  considered,  are  both  innocent  and  useful ; 
and  that  a  simple  desire  for  gratification,  being  common  to  aU  in- 
telligent beings,  is  no  part  of  man's  depravity.  But  self-love,  as 
it  actually  exists  m  unrenewed  man,  is  not  the  same  aflbction  as 
would  exist  in  him  if  he  were  holy.  If  he  were  holy,  his  self-love 
would  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  hi^er  principle, 
and  so  would  be  just  and  impartial,  and  in  all  its  aotingB  would 
be  subservient  to  the  love  of  God.  Thus  regulated,  and  thus 
combined  with  a  higher  afiection,  love  to  one's  sdf  and  to  one's 
own  enjoyment,  would  be  sanctified ;  it  would  be  a  consecrated 
ttimg ;  and  all  its  operations  would  be  to  the  glory  of  God.    But 
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ihere  k  nothing  like  ibis  in  the  nund  of  the  unrenewed  sinner. 
Being  without  the  high  and  controlling  influence  of  lore  to  Qodj 
hifl  self-love  becomes  supreme.  And  supreme  self-loye  is  adfiihr 
nm$.  And  if  anything  in  the  human  mind  is  nnful,  supreme  k>ye 
of  self  is  dnful ;  and  it  is  also  the  fruitful  source  of  man j  other 
fionns  of  iniquity.  Supreme  self-love  is  directly  offpoaoi  to  the 
authority  of  God,  and  is  a  transgression  of  both  the  precepts 
which  Christ  lays  down  as  comprehendmg  the  whole  moral  law. 
Those  precepts  require  us  to  love  (}od  with  all  the  heart,  and  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  The  unregenerate  man  does 
nttther.  He  neither  loves  his  Creator,  nor  his  fellow-creatures, 
but  sets  up  himself  and  his  own  personal  interest  as  the  supreme 
olgect  of  his  affection.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise  ^-  if  his  self-love 
were  indifferent  in  its  nature ;  still  it  could  no  more  be  the  means 
of  chan^ng  the  heart,  than  the  appetite  of  hunger  or  Hurst. 
That  which  is  destitute  of  holiness  cannot  be  the  source  of  holi* 
ness.  But  we  have  seen  that  aelf-love  in  the  unrenewed  is  not 
neutral — is  not  free  from  sin.  Existing  where  the  love  of  God 
is  wanting,  it  is  supreme  love  of  sdf ;  and  supreme  love  of  self  is 
self-idolatiy.    And  if  this  is  not  sin,  what  is? 

The  question  then  returns ;  whether  m^prtme  S0{f-2cn^,  or  8e{f- 
uikness,  can  he  an  effectual  motive  to  hoUneeSy  or  a  meam  of  extA' 
ing  supreme  love  to  Qodf  Or  it  may  be  expressed  thus :  Whether 
eeff^ovej  or  such  a  desire  of  happmeee  as  exists  in  the  unreffen^- 
rate  sinner y  may  have  an  influence  to  produce  a  saving  eonversionj 
without  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  f 

Here  then  consider  self-love  simply  as  a  motive  —  a  motive 
within  the  mind.  And  who  knows  not  that  an  action  is  according 
to  the  inward  motive  which  prompts  it  ?  K  the  motive  ia  right, 
the  action  to  which  it  leads  is  right.  If  the  motive  is  wrong,  so 
is  the  action  resulting  from  it.  If  the  motive  is  of  an  indiffereni 
kind,  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  no  motive  of  a  moral  nature  is 
combined  with  it,  then  the  act  resulting  from  it  must  be  indiflforent 
too.  The  great  motive  operating  in  the  unrenewed  sinner  is  self- 
love,  or  a  desire  of  his  awn  personal  exyoyment.  This  aelf^lore, 
as  it  exists  in  him,  is  exclusive  of  love  to  God,  and  so  is  supreme 
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fldf-lore ;  and  tbk  is  muahtAj  an  aftsetuii  in  Arart  opporitun  to 
both  the  first  and  the  aecood  precepts  of  the  law.  AimI  whaterar 
Bueh  a  motive  maj  prompt— whatever  maj  reaiih  from  it,  nrast 
be  regarded  m  the  same  li|^  Jim  prindple  ia  mnversaDjr 
admitted.    Whatever  a  man's  oatward  aotionsy  his  volittoos,  or 

may  be,  thej  most  be  considered  as  eoneqpondbig 
his  motive. 

Sappose  the  strength  of  this  motive  increased.  Snppoee  Ae 
sinner's  dread  of  misery  and  denre  of  happiness  to  become  veiy 
intense.  What  wQl  be  flie  cooseqaence  ?  I  reply.  This  increase 
of  strength  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  aflfoction.  It  is  still 
sapreme  self-love,  and  wQl  ezeri  its  increased  power  to  nudntam 
ito  supremacy  in  the  sooL  Sorely  it  will  not  be  more  ready  to 
resign  ito  throne  becanse  ito  strength  is  angmented. 

Sappose  then  ito  strength  is  dkumMed,  What  will  be  the 
cooseqaence  of  this  ?  WIO  self-love,  will  a  nnnei^s  desire  of 
happiness,  have  more  inflaence  to  torn  him  from  his  wicked  ways, 
becanse  it  has  lost  a  port  of  ito  power,  and  aoto  feebly  T  Wm  a 
onner  who  cares  bat  little  for  his  own  eternal  hapfnness,  be  more 
likely  to  repent  asid  enter  on  a  Hfe  of  obedience,  than  one  whose 
regard  to  his  own  personal  good  is  awakened  to  a  hi^  degree  of 
earnestness  ? 

Some  seem  to  think  that  the  selfiish  principle  in  the  onre- 
generate  sinner  may  at  times  be  suspended,  and  tiiat  other 
principles,  particularly  natural  or  constitutional  self-love,  may  take 
advantage  of  such  suspension,  and  induce  the  sinner,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  good,  to  turn  from  sin  and  embrace  the  gospel  offer. 
By  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle  must,  I  sappose,  be 
intended  its  ceasing  for  a  time  to  act ;  as  the  afiection  of  a  parent 
ceases  to  put  forth  any  sensible  actings  when  ito  object  is  not 
present  to  his  view.  In  this  sense,  the  most  selfish  person  may 
sometimes  have  his  thoughts  so  completely  occuped  with  other 
thmgs,  that  the  particular  objecto  of  selfish  regard  will  be  absent 
from  his  mind,  and  of  course  will  excite  no  selfish  feelings.  Now 
suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  selfish 
principle  is  eradicated,  or  even  weakened.     After  ito  temporary 
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deep,  it  may  awake  with  new  power,  and  m  ptursnit  of  its  appro- 
priate interests  may  be  more  actiye  than  erer  before.  If  a  selfish 
person  should  suppose  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  selfish,  because 
his  selfishness  does  not  now  manifest  itself  by  any  visible  actions ; 
he  would  discover  his  mistake  as  soon  as  any  object  suited  to 
awaken  his  latent  disposition,  should  be  presented  before  him; 
and  he  would  find  that  any  better  principle  which  had  gained,  or 
seemed  to  gain  a  temporary  ascendancy,  would  soon  yield  to  the 
dominant  principle.  How  groundless,  then,  how  utteriy  £alla- 
dous  is  the  supposition,  that  a  man's  reason,  or  conscience,  or  a 
regard  to  his  own  well-being,  can  take  advantage  of  the  suspen- 
don  of  selfishness  to  turn  his  heart  to  the  love  of  God !  Surely 
the  heart  is  not  to  be  regenerated  by  any  such  stratagem  as 
tins. 

Take  then  the  good  which  self-love  seeks,  as  an  ofy'eetive  mo- 
tive. Can  this  influence  an  enemy  of  God  to  become  his  firiend  ? 
I  do  not  ask  whether  it  can  influence  him  to  perform  external 
actions  which  have  an  appearance  of  piety,  but  whether  it  can 
gain  the  love  of  the  heart?  And  ihis  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether  a  rit^ful  object  of  love  can  influence  him  to 
bve  a  holy  object ;  whether  a  selfish  interest  or  pleasure  can  be 
so  contemplated  by  an  unrenewed  sinner,  as  to  be  the  means 
of  brin^g  him  to  love  a  benevolent  interest  and  to  desire  a  pure 
and  spiritual  pleasure. 

In  regard  to  all  such  subjects  as  have  been  touched  upon, 
there  is  a  common  principle,  well  known  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged, namely,  tiiat  every  dispodtion  or  aflfection  of  the  mind, 
instead  of  doing  anything  to  destroy  its  own  influence,  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  mind,  continually  acquire  new 
strength  by  exercise.  This  will  always  be  the  case,  unless  a 
superior  power  interposes  to  control  the  natural  principles  of  our 
intelligent  and  moral  nature.  Accordingly  any  direction  which 
can  be  given  to  self-love,  or  any  use  which  can  be  made  of  it, 
dther  taken  by  itself,  or  combined  with  reason  and  consdence,  in 
the  mind  of  a  totally  depraved  sinner,  will  have  no  tendency  to 
deliver  him  from  the  dcmiinion  of  sin.    And  is  it  not  exoeedinj^y 
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•Ifftiigd)  tint  uj  Bm  i/bo  BBJojB  fho  Bi^  €f  rofrittion,  aid 
Mb  anj  ieriow  regvd  to  Hb  imtraolioiiB,  Bhodd  labor  to  endi 
or  oboonie  our  entiro  dopendeMO  on  €M,  nid  to  MOOimt  Ibr  tt» 
fliluuigo  of  B  finnot^B  hotrl  bj  flio  opeitlioii  of  biB  mtond  poirait 
Mid  hieliiiAtiQDB,  and  flnt  mstoad  of  aBoiibfaig  the  irorik  (^Bpirifattl 
raioTalioii  wbolfy  to  the  Dime  Spirii,  be  Bhoald  ^ve  ttie  honor  of 
il  pmnarilj,  or  at  leaat  parttj,  to  Ae  dmier  biimelf  I 

I  ha^e  fhiu  endeavored,  to  diow,  tliat  the  renewal  of  tiie  heart 
in  man  eannot  roBolt  from  liie  ecEereiae  of  anj  of  Ub  natural  fteid- 
tioB  or  diBpoflHioiiBy  nor  from  tiie  inflnenoe  of  rational  eonaiderar 
ttoDB,  nor  from  the  moreaae  of  mtoBeetaal  Iig^t  or  qmmlalife 
knowledge,  nor  from  anj  means  nBed  or  anj  eflbrta  made  in  a 
atoto  di  unregenerao J ;  ttiat  H  doee  not  reaolt  from  anj  inilnflnee 
within  ifae  ocmpaBB  of  ffaoae  lawB  whioh  belong  to  oar  intonectul 
or  moral  nature  in  iti  present  degenerate  atato ;  ttat  we  have  no 
reBoorce  within  ooraelveB  from  wluoh  the  renovation  of  tiie  heart 
ean  prooeed ;  and  oonaeqaentl j  that  it  maat  be  traoed  to  a  Boper- 
natoral  oanae. 

Bat  whether  tfaia  oan  be  made  oertain  bj  anj  reaBoung  of 
OOTB,  or  not,  it  is  taaght  with  great  oleameBs  bj  the  word  of  Ood. 
And  the  ooarse  of  thought  which  we  have  porsued  will  at  .least 
prepare  as  to  understand  more  fullj  the  various  texts  whioh  relate 
to  the  subject,  and  to  receive  their  meaning  more  readilj. 

The  doctrine  is  evidently  implied  in  the  representetions  which 
the  Scriptures  make  of  the  natural  character  and  cfmditicm  of 
man.  Man  has  destroyed  himself.  Iffis  heart  is  desperately 
wicked.  He  cannot  even  apply  te  the  Saviour,  unless  he  is  drawn 
of  the  Father.  Representations  of  this  kind  abound  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  they  all  show,  that  the  remedy  fi)r  man's  spiritoal  dis- 
ease cannot  be  found  in  himself. 

The  same  doctrine  is  im^died  in  those  texts  whidi  set  forth  the 
provision  made  for  our  renovation.  Divine  grace  has  introduced 
a  new  dispensatkm,  an  essential  part  of  which  is  the  mission  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  recover  alienated  man  to  the  worship  of  Crod ; 
to  give  him  a  new  heart,  and  te  work  m  him  repentanoe,  £uth, 
•and  obedience.    Now  why  has  God  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  aoeom- 
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pBsli  iUs  work,  if  man  it  able  to  aoeompliah  it  hisMlf  ?  Wlij 
this  grackniB  proyimon  for  our  moral  renovation,  if  we  have  witUn 
onrselyas  what  is  neoeseary  to  bring  it  about  ? 

That  the  power  which  regenerates  man  must  be  sopematoral^ 
appears  also  from  the  aooonnt  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the 
diange  itself.  Thej  teach  that  Christians  are  bom  again— 
created  anew— raised  from  the  dead  ;-*- that  whereas  they  w^w 
Uind,  now  thej  see ;-— that  all  things  are  become  new.  It  is^ 
indeed,  troe,  that  these  representations  are  mostly  metai^ioricaL 
Bat  what  is  the  design  of  metaph<Hrs,  bat  to  convey  the  sentiment 
intended  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  coold  be  done  by  $uy 
other  langoage?  The  metaphors  referred  to  came  boax  those 
who  were  awake  to  the  importance  and  greatness  of  the  change 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  who  wished  to  convey  to 
others  the  vivid  impression  they  had  in  their  own  minds.  The 
inspired  writers  mast  have  employed  langaa^  adapted  to  make 
known  the  exact  truth ;  and  of  course  the  change  produced  in 
regeneration  must  answer  to  the  obvious  design  of  the  met^>hon 
by  which  it  is  set  forth.  For  examine,  the  metaphorical  repr^ 
sentation,  that  believers  are  bom  agam,  and  raised  from  the  dead, 
must  imply,  that  they  have  a  new  moral  existence ;  that  they 
have  entered  on  a  new  mode  of  being ;  that  they  are  the  subjects 
of  a  spiritual  life,  of  which  they  were  wholly  destitute  before ; 
that  they  are  realfy  and  permanently  alive  unto  God.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  these  representetions,  that  the  change  cannot  ori- 
ginate from  anytbing  in  man.  But  other  texts  settle  the  mattsr 
at  once,  by  expressly  ascribing  the  change  to  a  supernatural 
cause.  They  teach  that  believers  ^'  are  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  <-^ 
of  God  exclusively  of  all  other  causes.  ^^  God,  who  is  rich  m 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we 
were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us,"  i.  e.  made  us  alive.  '^  Te 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 
Acccnrdingly,  if  any  man  is  renewed,  he  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  If  any  man  is  turned  from  sin,  it  is  God  who  hath 
turned  him.    If  any  one  di&rs  fion  the  unconverted  worid,  it  is 
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God  that  makefh  him  to  differ.    HoHnetn  in  man  springs  from  die 
divine  inflnenoe. 

In  the  whole  conrae  of  my  reasoning  on  this  sabjeot,  I  aim  at 
one  result.  I  wish  to  produoe  in  your  minds  a  deep  oonviction, 
that  holiness  will  never  result  from  any  dispoaiti<m,  princiide,  or 
effi>rt  of  onregenerate  man ;  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  tlie  oon- 
Torsion  of  any  human  being  from  the  mere  operation  of  his  reason, 
conscience,  or  self-love,  or  from  the  mere  inflaenoe  of  any  rational 
motives ;  that  salvation  is  wholly  of  God ;  and  that  in  respect  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  our  reliance  must,  be, 
^  not  on  him  that  willeth  nor  on  him  Ihat  nmneth,  but  on  God 
that  showeth  mercy.'' 

The  troth  of  the  doctrine  I  have  endeavored  to  defend,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  Church.  Look  at  the  time  when  our 
Saviour  appeared  on  earth.  Jesus  tau^t  the  truths  of  religicm 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  established  his  authority  as  tiie 
Mesoah  by  the  most  striking  miracles.  But  what  was  the  efifoct 
of  his  ministry  7  Why  was  it  that  such  instructi<ms,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  power,  did  not  win  the 
hearts  of  the  Jews  ?  There  was  the  best  system  of  means.  There 
was  ^^  Gtoi  manifest  in  the  flesh."  There  was  a  person  who  could 
say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father  also."  But 
what  was  the  e£fect  of  his  ministry?  In  regard  to  those  who 
remained  unregenerate,  it  was  this,  —  that  in  proportion  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  his  character  and  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, their  enmity  increased.  He  expressed  this  dreadful  fact 
when  he  said,  ^^  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my 
Father."  As  to  the  few  who  became  his  disciples,  they  had  been 
given  him  and  drawn  to  him  of  the  Father.  The  unbelieving 
Jews  showed  the  fruits  of  unrenewed  nature,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  best  external  means.  True  beUevers  showed 
the  fruits  of  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

The  same  was  true  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  aposties.  Wherever 
they  went,  and  however  faithfully  they  preached  the  gospel, 
nothmg  effectual  was  done  towards  the  renewal  of  sinners,  except 
by  that  divine  power  which  raised  Christ  from  the  dead. 
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The  trath  of  ihis  dodirine  is  sapported  not  only  bj  ifae  general 
history  of  past  ages,  but  by  the  consciousness  and  recollections  of 
the  most  eminent  Christians.  I  shall  refer  to  a  few  individoals 
of  this  class. 

The  account  wluch  Augustine  ^ves  of  his  own  conversion  shows 
that  the  renewal  of  the  heart  is  effected  by  the  supernatural 
agency  of  the  Spirit.  He  had  long  and  distressmg  convictions  of 
on ;  aud  under  the  influence  of  natural  conscience,  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  desire  of  happiness,  he  was  roused  to  various  and  earnest 
eflSurts  to  repent  and  turn  to  God ;  but  found  himself  disappointed 
and  baffled  by  the  invincible  corruptions  of  his  heart,  and  was  al 
last  brought  to  despair  of  relief  firom  any  resources  of  his  own. 

Halyburton  was  an  eminent  minister  of  Scotiand,  and  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  near  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Besides  several  works  of  distinguished  abi- 
Hty  and  usefulness,  he  left  a  particular  and  most  interesting 
account  of  his  own  reli^ous  experience,  which  Dr.  Watts  ear- 
nestiy  recommends.  ^^Here,"  he  says,  ^'you  may  see  the 
crooked  and  perverse  workings  of  a  carnal  heart  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  the  subtie  turnings  of  the  old  serpent  to  keep  the  soul 
fiom  God,  and  all  the  counter  workings  of  sovereign  grace,  which 
in  the  end  appears  victorious."  ^^  Here  £bdyburton  describes  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  all  convictions,  and  awakening  words  and 
providences,  all  tears  and  repentances,  all  religious  duties,  all 
vows  and  promises,  covenants  and  bonds  ;  and  how  sin  triumphed 
over  them  all.  All  these  left  him  still  under  guilt,  under  the 
power  of  sin,  and  near  to  despair,  till  it  pleased  God  to  open  his 
eyes  to  behold  the  mercy  of  the  gospel,  as  a  way  of  holiness  and 
peace  ;  till  divine  grace  brought  him,  as  a  dying  sinner,  empty  of 
all  good,  and  helpless,  to  a  full  salvation  that  is  in  Christ,  and 
sweetly  constndned  him  to  receive  peace  and  holiness  together." 
Watts  then  adds :  ^^  Though  I  dare  not  confine  the  workings  of 
the  blessed  Spirit,  who  is  infinitely  firee  and  various  in  his  ope- 
rations, yet  it  is  my  judgment  that  such  a  conversion  as  this  author 
experienced,  is  always  more  firequent  where  the  gospel  is  made 
known  in  its  purest  light  and  its  divinest  ^ory,  and  seems  to  be 
more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity." 
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HalybnrtoB  flays  of  hixoMlf :  ^  Wefnl  enperienee  obKgefl  me  to 
adcDowledge,  to  my  sbame,  thst  I  never  looked  towards  the 
Lord's  way,  except  when  he  drew  me.  TlK>a{^  the  work  of  my 
own  conversion  was  congruous  to  reason,  it  was  far  above  ihe 
power  of  nature.  I  cannot  aecribe  ki  riae  or  progreoB  to  myself; 
for  it  was  what  I  sought  not.  I  cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  outward 
means.  There  are  many  parts  at  it  which  they  cRd  not  reach. 
The  strongest  failed ;  the  weakest  wrou^t  the  eflbct.  But  the 
work  was  carried  on  by  the  secret,  indiseemible  power  of  him  who 
is  like  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth.  The  voioe  that  awake^^d 
me  was  the  voice  aS  him  who  maketh  the  dead  to  hear.  The 
work  was  uniform,  though  variously  carried  (m  through  many 
interruptions,  over  many  oppositkiiB,  for  a  long  time,  by  means 
seemingly  weak — yea  seemingly  improper  and  contraiy,  and 
suitable  for  him  only,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  whose  foot- 
steps are  not  known." 

There  is  scarcely  any  case  among  Christians  which  shows  more 
dearly  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  regeneration,  than  that  of  David  Brainerd.  It  is  speciany 
evident  that  the  change  in  him  was  supernatural.  The  exertions 
which  he  made  to  obtain  the  spirit  of  piety  were  probably  as 
earnest  and  persevering  as  were  ever  made  by  any  unregenerate 
man.  What  those  exertions  were,  and  what  effect  they  produced, 
may  be  learned  from  his  published  Diary.  His  manner  of  life 
was  regular  and  full  of  religion,  such  as  it  was.  He  read  the 
Scriptures,  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  other  secret  duties, 
and  endeavored  to  the  utmost  to  bring  himself  to  love  and  obey 
God.  But  his  efforts  ended  in  disappointment.  And  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  way  prescribed,  whereby  a 
natural  man  could,  by  his  own  strength,  obtain  that  which  is  super- 
natural. He  at  length  saw  that  all  contrivances  to  procure  sal- 
vation for  himself  were  in  vain,  and  that  he  was  utterly  lost.  "  I 
saw,"  he  says,  ''  that  it  was  for  ever  impossible  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing towards  helping  myself;  that  let  me  have  done  what  I 
would,"  (that  is,  while  unregenerate,)  "  it  would  have  had  no 
better  tendency  than  what  I  did ;  that  my  state  was  for  over 
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ii^rable  for  all  that  I  could  do,  and  I  wondered  I  had  neyer 
been  senable  of  it  before."  It  was  in  this  state  of  self-despair, 
that  God  was  pleased  to  mterpose,  and  by  his  eflectual  grace  to 
renew  his  heart,  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  to  see  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  diyine  character  and  Ihe  way  of  salvation, 
and  to  trust  m  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

Now  if  the  word  of  Ck>d  is  true,  and  if  Brainerd's  own  convic- 
tions were  true,  the  change  which  he  experienced  did  not  spring 
from  any  power  or  disposition  m  his  own  mind,  or  from  any  eSbvia 
which  he  made.  He  was  bom  again  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Ck>d.  It  was  a  work 
above  the  powers  of  nature,  and  was  wrought  by  the  power  that 
raised  Christ  from  the  dead. 

The  subject  aS  regeneration  will  be  pursued  in  the  next  volume. 
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